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//e  -nave  Me  /taticaf  /c  durnn//  /of  yotif  Ae/uja/  /Ae  acccm/ic^yit/eii^ 
^fo^/ieo/tM  eijT  a  xyVa/e'einae  //ctfn  on  /Ae  G>x^/en/,  OoticA'/t'on,  a>r(/  <^ie<)(HM'ced  c/  /Ae 
i^o/cn4'M,  <ilA<c^  ■nod  Aee^n  <^^e/e^/aAen  €42  /Ae  Ao/ie  /Ata/  a^^t  eje/encAcA A^nMnAeeme  c/A  /Ae 
vaAue  cA^ ctfy  fad/  eA*n'en€o^t<i  tuo^AeA  eJdenA'aA^  /iyo»m/e  /Ae  /i(tAAe'c  goccA,  na/ an-^  rh 
/lo/i^Aha  cu/  /A.e  Aej/  Ae'eAcA /af  /Ae  AtoAt/aA^  e/n/iAy'/ne*i-/  ajTaur-  daf/iAfd  AaAuAc/eon, 
Au/  a/dO-  /Ate  *HOd/  AucfaA've  i^a^Ae/  /o4'  (Hif  ^nem-e^Aec/u^fed . 

^Ae  ^S^Ad/A/xf  A.ad  tAevoAeoA /euen/y  yeayd  /a  /Ae  d/«e^  cmk/  /iet'jo}iatedS(ime'?ia- 
/fon   oiA  oti*' ^Vecie'/e'me  cA,a/de^/ond ;    ancA  ad    an   CA^'cef  t'n  /Ae   ^Vaiia^  ancA  t'n  //fe 
f5/iiee  .yer^ce    eA  /Ae    0-fom'n,     Aad     AacA  u^KidttaA  o/i/io^/unt'/e'ed   ojA  acaee/y/na    ■^caA 
it?Acyma/wn,    <clAAcA,    //  uhAA  Ae    AAl    onaAixM    d/ucA^    /a    <m/iai/,    /o/a/AL    cA(ved/ecA  o/'^ 
/ioAt//caf    Aead  of    /lay/y    Aeecna. 

kAh  o^cAy  /c  Ay/fia  /A/d  iAVa/(o^a/  //cyA  Uhf/At'n  /Ae  ^neatid  pA" au   cA<dded  ciA 
/Ae  co*nm<t^//y,   //  ^cAAA  ^  /dduecA /n.  £A,ay/d  a/  C^-ne  a^cA ^Ayee  ^/i//ahad  eacA^,    aucA 
/yi  ^/i^/and,  Aaru/dome^  Acta^ncA  /n  ^yAAxM'cccoL   WA/n,  ^e'A/,   a/  ^evieyi  ^A'eA^'ityd  antA 
.yAr/ience,  acA>yiiecA  €oA/A.  tyA(cfd/ya/ecA ^Sc^id ,   cA/e-uid  oA  /Ae  0A<'edA  OeWed ,  3"tyie  ^ay- 
/ya//d    (^  /ne  tyiod/  ceAAya/eeA  ^'yc^ynoAe't'd  ancA  2A)eAnc/eyd    ojA  o(fy    Wofydi/aA  S/n/ieye, 
^ea^  cA^ eacA.     0oAny,  ^-c.  /   /c   Ae    cayyi/iA/ecA  /yi  ^c^/y-e<a^/  ^ay/j,   a/  (!7-ne  ^yftA 
/^*y,     y<'<x/eeyi    ^^ai'/d    a/   yj!yee  ^//AAnad  /     S(jf/f/   ^-eWd/oud  a/  J^evot    cA^A<AA')yj 
(ineA cAtoj^ence ,     of^  KjAouy    Z/cMmed  a/  ^aay/een  y^^'ucnad  eac^. 

kAAc  ^€^een  A^ed  ^en  ayac/cad /y  ^lAadecA /a  au//c7'fde  //fe  ^e^eca/c'an   ojA/A^('d 
/ffJyA^   /yfyi04'/a^i/  ^meAey/aA^nji    /o  Pll^ey    ^A6a/'cj/y ^-    ancA we  iedAec/yA^/^  doAW/    /A« 
^.vc«y  o^  acAcAyiy  youy  nawe  /o  //e  Aed/  o/A ^a/yond  ancA  ya^cye'Acyd* 

/Ae  ^ave  /Ae  Aoyioay   /o   Ac, 

i-yi''"'    ^^^'^^  C^AcaAe'er,/  ^eyvan/d, 

JOHN  TALLIS  AND  CO.     ' 
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GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 


Q  U  E  E  X 


II.R.II.  THE  DUCHESS  OF  KEXT. 
'I'lif  Dike  of  Clevij.axd,  K.G. 

The  MaIUIVIS  ok  DoWXSIUKli. 

Tlu'  Marquis  of  Hinnroiti). 

The   MuUil'IS  of  AXUl.ESKY. 
'I'llr  .MaUUUIS  Of  SAl.ISlifRV. 

IvMti,  Gkey,  Secretary  of  StiUe  for  the  Colonies. 

'1  he  I'lAiiL  OK  Clarendon-,  Lord-Lieutenaut  of  Ireland. 

The  Eaul  OF  Elgin  &  Kixcaudixe,  Oov.-Gen.  of  Canada. 

Haul  Granville. 

Karl  of  Siirewsbi'rt. 

The  Earl  of  Bradford. 

Tlie  Earl  of  Warwick. 

IvvuL  DrciE. 

The  Earl  ok  Lincoln. 

The  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowdy. 

'I'hc  Earl  ok  Dkrisy. 

!•'.  \UL  Sl'ENCER. 

(iENERAL  Viscount  Comrermere,  G.C.U.,  G.C.H.,  P.C. 
J.ikut.-General  Viscount  H^uidinok. 
Viscount  Gage. 

'1  lie  Kight  Hon.  LORD  COLCIIESTER. 

lUsnor  OF  Exeter. 

l.E  Commandeur  Marques  Lisboa. 

Count  Calorado.  the  Avistrian  .Minister. 

Lord  Howard  De  Walden,  G.C.I;. 

Lord  Willougiiuy  D'Erescy,  I'.C. 

Lord  AVenlock. 

Lord  Colborn. 

Lord  Talbot  De  M.\l.uiide. 

Lord  Leigh. 

Loud  Lov.\tt. 

Lord  Ke.^xe. 

Lord  Feversham. 

j.ord  Erskine. 

Lord  Foley. 

Lord  William  Powi.ett,  M.r. 

Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  yi.V. 

Lord  Brook,  M.P. 

The  Dean  of  Exeter. 

Archdeacon  Bartholomew,  Exoter. 

Sir  W.  SoMERViLLE,  Bart.,  ^LP.,  Chief  Secretary  ol  Ireland. 

Sib  Thomas  Hedington,  I'eder  Secretary,  diitn. 

Sir  T.  O'Brien,  Bart,  M.P.,  Lord  Mavor  "of  Dublin. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  .\cklaxi>,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Bart. 

Sir  E.  W.  M.\cxaughtox.  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Hexry  Ellis,  K.C.D. 

The  Right  Hon.  Fox  Maule,  MP.,  Secretarv-at-War. 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  "Ward.  Brishfon. 

The  Hon.  F.  H.  F.  Berkeley,  M.P. 

Sir  Johx  H.  Pelly.  Bart. 

Sir  James  Emersox  Tenxent. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  CusT,  Wind-sor  Castle. 

Tho  Hon.  Colonel  Charles  Grey,  Windsor  Castle. 

Si'EXCER  HoR.viio  Wali'oi.e.  Esq.,  Q.C  -M.P. 

J.  M.VCGREGOR.  Esq.,  M.P. 

J.  BovD.  Esq..  >LP. 

Major-Geneuai.  .Vlfred  Ruiiard":.  C.B. 

L'FrT.-GENERAL  SlU  WlI.I.IAM  GoMM. 

Re-VB-Admiral  PuEscorr.  Portsca. 


H.R.H.  THE  DUKE  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 


K.G.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.U.,  P.C. 

Ad-miral  Sir  William  Gage,  Devonport. 

Rear-.\d.miral  Capel,  Portsea. 

Matiiew  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  Keogh,  Esq.,  M.P. 

W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  M.P. 

E.  S.  Goocii,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Powlett  Scrope,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Belgravc  Square,  London. 

C.  E.  Steuart,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  London  and  North 

^^'estem  Railway  Company,  ditto. 
J.  A.  Beaumont,  Esq.,  County  Fire  Office,  London. 
James  Sturge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 
C.  Sturge,  Esq.,  Birmingham. 

—  Akroyd,  Esq.  Halifax. 

W.  Dyer,  Esq.,  Devonport  Dockyard. 

—  Emery,  Esq.,  Deptford  Dockyard. 
George  Forbes,  Esq.,  London.' 

Rev.  Doctor  Sadlikr,  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Lieut.  Lean,  R.X.,  Government  Emigration  Office,  London. 

The  W.ui  Office. 

The  Colonial  Office. 

Agent  for  Crowx  Colonies. 

The  Trinity  Corpor-^tion. 

Peninsula  .\xd  Oriental  Steam  Xavigation  Company. 

AVest  IxDLi.  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company. 

General  Ship  Owners'  Society. 

Nat.^l  Emigr-\tion  Society. 

Xatal  Company,  80,  King  William-street,  Citv. 

Hudson's  B.\y  Company. 

The  Board  of  X.\tional  Education,  Dublin  (Six  Copies.) 

B.vNK  OF  Austral-Asl\. 

South  Australian  Mining  Company. 

South  Australian  Banking  Company. 

Acstiul-Asian  Insurance  Company. 

South  Australian  Comi-any,  -1,  New  Broad-street. 

New  Zealand  Company. 

GsNER.\L  Screw  Steam  Shipping  Compaxt. 

London  Joint  Stock  B.\nk. 

London  Assurance  Cokpor.4T1ox. 

Minerva  Assur.\nce  Office. 

Union  Plate  Glass  Company. 

British,  Irish,  .\nd  Foreign  Steam  Packet  Company. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Colonization. 

Coloniz.\tion  Assur.vnce  Company. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction  Company. 

City  of  Di^lix  Ste.\m  Packet  Company. 

Stephen's  Green  Club,  Dublin. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

Royal  Agricultur-il  College,  Cirencester.    P.  Bowes, 

Esq..  Secretary. 
St.  Andrews  and  Quebec  Rvilwat,  London. 
Metropolitan  Police  Libr.\rik.s,  IS  copies. 
J.  W.  Freshfield,  Esq.,  London. 
G.  Pollard,  Esq.,  London  Joint  Stock  Baidi,  ditto 
E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq..  Waterloo-place,  ditto. 
E.  J.  Wheeler,  Esq.,  ditto. 

Joseph  Staynor,  Esq.,  110.  Fenchurch-strect,  ditto. 
M.\RK  Boyd,  Esq^  Bank-buildings,  ditto. 
Joseph  Bailey.  Esq..  Cowper's-court,  Surveyor  to  Lloyds' 
E.  Hughes,  Esq.,  F.R.S..  ditto. 
Dawson,  J.,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Royal  West  India  Steam 

Packet  Company,  9,  Billiter-square. 


LONDON  EXPORT   HOUSES,   MANUFACTURERS,  &o. 


AcilESON,  A.,  AND  Co.,  Foix'igu  Wine,  Tea,  and  General 
Merchants,  137,  Leadenhail-street. 

AlRKS,  J.,  Wholesale  and  Ketail  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers, 7,  Bishopsgate-street  Within. 

Allansox,  AV.,  &  Co.,  Sheffield  Plate  Warehouse,  31, 
Castle-street,  Holborn. 

Amel.\xg.  L.,Manufacturerof  Sealing  Wax  (for  all  Climates), 
54.  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Aslin,  M.,  Morocco  Jewel  Case  Manufacturer,  35,  Clerken- 
well-close. 

ATKBoruN",  F.,  Patentee  of  the  Float,  invisible  Life  Pre- 
server and  Swimming  Belt,  for  the  use  of  emigrants, 
seamen,  pilots,  bathers,  and  travellers ;  and  Manufac- 
turer of  Dreadnought  waterproof  Coats,  Capes,  Leggings, 
&c.,  lOS,  Strand. 

B.iCON,  J.,  &  Co.,  Pianoforte  Manufacturers,  IS,  Polygon, 
Clarendon-square. 

Bailet    &    Co.,   Shi])ping   and    Insurance   Brokers,    Cow- 
per's  court. 

Baker,  J.,  Animal  Preserver  to  H.R.II.  the  Duchess  of 
Cambridge,  the  British  Museum,  and  the  Hon.  Fast 
India  Company,  I,  Robert-street,  Hampstead-road,  and 
6,  Cardington-strect. 

Ballviid,  T.,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  Export  Boot  Maker, 
G,  Parker's-row,  Bermondsey. 

Banister,  H.,  (late  Gr.\nt,)  Watch  and  Clock  Maker,  75, 
Fleet-street. 

Barclay,  G.,  Hatter  and  Fur  Manufacturer.  An  extensive 
assortment  of  Ladies  and  Children's  Leghorn  and  Bea- 
ver Hats,  trimmed  in  the  newest  style.     lU-1,  Rcgent-st. 

Baring,  Brothers,  Merchants,  Bishopsgate-strcet  Within. 

Barnes,  F.,&  Co.,  Ironmongers  and  Manufacturers,  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Sheffield 

Barxett,  J.  E.,  &  Sons,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Hon.  Board 
of  Ordnance,  and  the  Hon.  East  India  and  Hudson's 
Bay  Companies,  134,  Jlinories. 

Barron  &  Sox,  Ironmongers  and  Patent  Lock  Manufac- 
turers, 436,  Strand. 

Barry,  A.,  Merriton's  Wharf,  Dockhead,  Bermondsey. 

Batemax,  J.,  &  Soxs,  AMiolesale  and  Export  Clock  and 
Clock-Case  ^Manufacturers,  98,  St.  John-street,  Smith- 
field. 

Bate.max,  J.,  &  Soxs,  Brass  and  Gas'  Apparatus  Manufac- 
turers and  Fitters,  98,  St.  John-street,  Smithfield. 

Bates  &  Soxs,  Cotton  Spinners,  8,  Little  Knight  Rider-st. 

Batty  &  Feast,  Oil,  Italian,  and  Export  Pickle  Warehouses, 
102,  Leadenhall-street,  (opposite  Billiter-street,)  and 
15  &  16,  Pavement,  Finsbury. 

Bay'LEY,  W.,  Gold  and  Silver  Beater,  14  and  15,  Gee- 
street,  Goswell -street. 

Beaumont,  W.,  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Manufacturer,  13, 
Little  Saffron-hill. 

Beckwith  &  Sox,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company  ;  Manufacturers  of  aU  kinds  of  Rifles,  Pistols, 
&r.,  for  the  Colonies,  58,  .Skinner-street,  Snow-hill. 

Bell.  Bidden,  &  Co.,  Australian  Commission  Merchants, 
2,  Jeffrey-square,  St.  Mary  Axe. 

Bellotti,  T.,  Looking-Glass  and  Barometer  Manufacturer, 
&c.,  8i,  Little  Saih-on-hill. 

Benfiei.d,  G.,  Export  Boot  Maker,  Lime-street-square. 

Beugin,  E.,  Chromo-Lithographic  Printer,  20,  Coppice-row, 
Clerkenwell. 

Blashfield,  J.  M.,  Cement,  Plaster,  and  Mastic  Manufac- 
turer, and  Marble  Merchant,  3,  New  London-street, 
Fenchurch-street. 

Blanch  &  SoN,'Gun,  Pistol,  and  Rifle  Manufacturers,  29, 
Gracechurch-street. 

Blissett,  J.,  Real  Manufacturer  of  Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pis- 
tols, 321,  High  Holborn. 

Blundell,  H.,  Musical  and  House  Clock  Manufacturer,  7, 
Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Bond,  J.,  the  Original  Marking  Ink  Manufacturer,  28,  Long- 
lane,  West  Smithfield,  City. 

Bond  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  the  patent  Semi-cottage 
Pianofortes,  with  metallic  plate,  and  all  the  latest  im- 
provements, (for  extreme  climates),  19,  Frederick-place, 
Hampstead-road. 

BofLTOx,  J.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  1,  Coppice-row, 
Clerkenwell. 

BousFlELD,  J.  R.,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Clothiers,  &c.,  126, 
Houndsditch. 

BowDEN,  J.,  Agent  for  Iron  Roofs  and  Build'ngs,  17,  John- 
street,  Minories. 


Boyd,  Isaac,  Silk  Manufacturer,  20,  Spital-squore. 
Brexnand,  p.,  (late  R.  Long)  Veterinary  Instrument  Maker, 
&c..  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Veterinary  College,  the  Army, 
and  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  217,  High  Holborn. 

Brindle,  J.  G.,  &  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 
Silver  Plated  Goods  of  all  kinds,  British  Plate,  Britannia 
Metal,  Japan  Goods  and  Cutlery,  and  every  descrip- 
tion of  Papier  Mache,  26,  Cross-street,  Hatton- 
garden. 

Brinsmiiau,  J.,  PatentPianoforte  Manufacturer,  (for  extreme 
climates,)  15,  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-squarc. 

Bristow  &  Son,  Wood  Hoop  Merchants  and  Coopers, 
Dockhead. 

Brockelbank,  L.,  Tallow  Melter,  127,  Aldersgate-street. 

Brown,  J.,  Working  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  3,  Newcastle- 
place,  Clerkenwell-elose. 

Browx,  (Brothers,)  Patentees  of  the  Portable  Suspensory 
and  invalid  Chairs,  capable  of  instant  conversion  into 
camp  or  temporary  Beds,  invaluable  for  emigration  pur- 
poses, and  particularly  adapted  for  warm  climates,  165 
Piccadilly. 

Browne,  F.,  Inventor  of  the  Ventilating  Transparent 
Head-Dress,  sole  proprietor  of  the  Toilet-Gem  for  the 
hair,  and  Patentee  of  the  concave  slanting  Scurf  Brush, 
Importer  of  French  and  Italian  Essences,  Manufacturer 
of  every  description  of  Fancy  Soaps,  AVholesale  and  for 
Exportation,  47,  Fenchurch-street. 

Browxing,  J.  D.,  Manufacturer  of  Relfe's  Homceopathic 
Cocoa,  improved  by  the  Desiccating  Process ;  General 
Grocer  and  Tea  Dealer,  4,  Gracechurch-street. 

Broojihead,  L.,  Manufacturing  Cutltr,  8,  Union-sti-eet, 
East,  Spitalfields. 

Brooks,  S.  A.,  AVatch  and  Chronometer  Jeweller,  52,  Great 
Sutton  street,  Clerkenwell,  and  3,  Brunswick-road, 
Upper  HoUoway. 

Bry'CE,  D.,  Architect,  131,  George-street,  Edinburgh. 

Buckingham,  John,  Rope  and  Hair  Cloth  Manufacturer, 
33,  High-street,  Bloomsbury. 

Buck  &  Hickman,  Saw,  File,  and  Tool  Manufacturers, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation  ;  Tool  Chests 
fitted  complete ;  merchants  and  emigrants  supplied ;  8, 
Church-lane,  Whitechapel. 

BuRCHTlELD  and  Sox,  Agricultural  Im])lenient,  Scale, 
Weight,  and  Weighing  Machine  Manufacturers,  1  and 
82,  West  Smithfield. 

Burtox.  G.,  Tin  Box  ilanufacturer,  "Wholesale,  Retail,  and 
for  Exportation,  1,  Northampton-street,  St.  John-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Busby,  M.  H.,  Window  Blind  and  Wire  AVork  ^lanufac- 
turer,  7  and  8,  Anderson's-buildings,  City-road. 

C.U)BY,  C,  Patent  Iron  Truss-braced  Pianoforte  Manufac- 
turer, suitable  for  all  climates,  and  which  forms  a  per- 
fect counteraction  to  the  pull  of  the  strings — conse- 
quently well  calculated  for  shipping.  Manufactory,  33  J, 
Liquorpond-street,  Gray's-inn-lane. 

Caltox,  C.  R.,  Export  Cooper,  Bcrmondse^-wall. 

C.ampbeil  &  Co.,  AVholesale  Cheesemongers — Shipping 
supplied — 34,  Freeschool-street,  Horslydown. 

Carloss,  a.,  AA'atchmakcr  and  Jeweller,  8,  Great  Russell- 
street.  Bloomsbury. 

Carmax,  T.,  Junr.,  Patent  Smokeless  Stove  Manufacturer, 
and  Export  Ironmonger,  1^0,  Newgate-street. 

Carley,  G.,  AA'atch  Manufacturer,  AVholesale  and  Export, 
45,  St.  John-square,  Clerkenwell. 

C.ARST.AIRS,  Jos.  R.,  Inventor  and  Teacher  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  AVriting,  Arithmetic,  and  Book-keejjing,  81, 
Lombard-street. 

Case.  T.  IL,  Carpenter,  Builder,  and  Plate  Chest  Maker,  66, 
Shaftesbury-street,  New  North-road. 

CnEDELL,  T.,  &Co.,AVine  Merchants,  40,  I.ime-street. 

Child,  AV.  H.,  AVholesale  and  Export  Brush  Manufacturer, 
20  &  21,  Providence-row,  I'insbury. 

CinLD,  R.  AV.,  AVholesale  Jeweller,  15,  St.  John-sq.,  Clerk- 
enwell. 

Clare,  J.,  Engraver,  &c.,  7,  Seckford-street,  Clerken- 
well. 

Clark,  J.  H.,  Court  Head-Dress  and  Transparent  Peruke 
Maker,  &c.,  1,  A'igo-street,  Regent-street. 

Clark,  J.,  Oil,  Italian,  and  Colour  AVarehouse,  7,  Hickman's 
Folly,  Dock  Head,  Bermondsey. 

Clarke,  J.,  Ancient  Irish  and  Modern  Lace,  Fan  and 
Moire  Antique  AVarehouse.  By  appointment — Milli- 
ner, Dress,  Corset,  and  Habit  Maker,  at   154,  Regent- 
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ulrt'i't,  7ii,  lIuUl-Htri'ct,  Liverpool,  uiul  "J  1,  I'tiiices-slrect, 

ManclirMlcT. 
Cl.AVfDN,  \V.,  \-  Co..  WliolfMiiU-  Kxport  IVrrunitm,  Kniiey 

Soaj)   mill   Urusli   Miiiiiit'nctiirt'rs,   und   (ieiiiTal   Woro- 

li(ni^rliirn,  "-,  Wfitlinj^-strt't't. 
CiMivii,  W.  A.,  Wlidlcsiili- and  Ivxport  Shoe  Mnnufactiirer 

aiui  Coiisi^'iii'c  of  I'oreign  GuoiIh,  .'l.'l,  N'cwgatc-strfCl. 
t'oi.KH,  J.,  Truss  Manufacturer,  27,  James-street,  Covent- 

pnriion. 
C'oMYNs,  II.,  Optician,  5,  Hereford-place,  King's-rd.,  Cliclsea. 
Cook,  Kowi.ky,  iV  Co.,  Conch  and  Harness  Makers,   King- 

htreet,  Golden-sqiinre. 
Cook,  Son,  &  Co.,  Slanchesler  ■Warehousemen,  St.  Paul's 

Cluirchyard. 
Cooi.lNO.  A.,  &  Co.,  Kxport  Mannfactnring  Perfumers,  134 

London-wall. 
CoorKii,  AV.  &;  T.,  Provision  Merchant.s,  134,  Leadenhall-st. 
CoorF.H,  (;.   A.,  &  Co.,  Fancy   Tea-Box    and  Tea-Canister 

Makers  and  General  Japanners,  45,  Ked  Lion-street, 

Clerkemvell. 
CooPKU,  J.,  &•  Co.,  Manufacturers  of  Patent  Pianofortes  for 

Exportation,  43,  Mourgate-strcet. 
Cotton,  T.,  AVatch  and  Chronometer  Spring  Manufacturer, 

11,  Red  Lion-street,  Clerkenvvcll. 
CoTTO.x,  C.  K.,  Export  Cooper,  Bemiondsey-walL 
Cox,  F.,  Optician,  100,  Xewgate-street. 
CitlliB.  AV.  E.,  Chronometer  and  Watch  Maker,   17,   South- 
ampton-row, Husscll-.square. 
(Rll'l's,  J.,  Wire  Worker,  (by  appointment  to  her  Majesty 

and  the  Duchess  of  Kent,)  -Manufacturer  of  Aviaries, 

Pheasantries,  Verandahs,   'Wire  Fences,   &c.,  King's- 

road,  Chelsea. 
Citisr,  V,'.  G.,  Goldsmith  and  Jeweller,  64,  Red  Lion-street, 

Clcrkenwell. 
Croggox  iV  Co.,  Patent  Asphalte  Roofing,  Boiler,  Railway, 

Sheathing,   and   Inodorous   Felt,   (for  damp  walls,)   2, 

Dowgate-hill. 
Dalgli-isii  ct  So.N.D.,  Outfitters,  Clothiers,  Hatters,  Hosiers, 

and  Shirt  Makers,  23  and  24.  South-bridge,  Edinburgh. 
Davis,  E.  J.,  Marquee  and  Rick  Cloth  Manufacturer,  West 

Sniithfield. 
Davis,  G.  P.,  Manufacturer  of  Launcelott's  Patent  Cookino- 

Apparatus,   and   tlie   Portable    AA'ashing   Copper   Gas 

Fitter.  iStc.,  11,  Barbican,  City. 
D.mES,  Jas.,  (S:  Son,  A\niolcsale  and  Export  Boot  and  Shoe 

AVarchouse,  i>,  Gracechurch-street. 
Dawson  &  Morris.  Isinglass  Importers,  96,  Fenchurch-st. 
Day,   E.,   Patent    Range   and    Stove    Manufacturer,    113, 

London-wall. 
De.\re,  F.   D.,    Australian     Commission    Merchant,   East 

India  Chambers,  Lcadenhall-street. 
Dmxe,  G.  &  J.,   Stove  and  Range   Manufacturers,  Export 

Ironmongers,  Cutlers,  Jewellers,  Birmingham  and  Shef- 
field AVarehouscmen.  Pump  and  Bath  Manufacturers, 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Saddle,  Harness] 

and  Horse  ClothingManufacturers,  and  Dealers  in  Fancv 

Goods,  46,  King  AVilliam-street,  London-brid"e. 
De,vke,  G.  &-  J.,  Gun.  Pistol,  and  Rifle  Makers,  by  Appoint- 
ment to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  30,  King  AA'illiam-street, 

City. 
Delfosse  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Metal  Stitched  Boots  and 

Shoes,  (warranted  not  to  rip.)  31,  King  A\'illiara-street, 

City. 
Denne  &  Pe.\rce,  Fiu-nishing  Ironmongers,  44,  Farrino-- 

don-streej.  ° 

De  Pass  S:  Son,  AA'holesale   and   Export   Boot  and    Shoe 

Manufacturers,  and  Leather  Merchants,  20,  Finsbury-pl. 
Devii.i,e  &  Co.,  Lamp,  Lightluause  Lanthorn  and  Reflector 

Manufacturers,  and  Gas  Fitters,  367,  Strand. 
Dixon,  Sons,  &  Tooke,  AVhoie$ale  JeweUers,  37,  Hatton- 

garden. 
DOBSOX.  J..  Optician  and  Mathematical  Instrument  Alaker 

26S,  High  Ilolborn. 
I  )ODSON,  J.,  AA'holesale  and  Export  Boot  and  Shoe  Jlanu- 

facturer,  79,  Chiswell-street,  Finsbury. 
Dove,  E.,  Die  Sinker,   Seal  Cutter,  Embosser,   Seal  and 

Fancy  AA'afer  Manufacturer,  39,  Forster-stieet,  Ashlev- 

crescent.  City-road. 
PUCKWORTH,  F.  J.,  &  Co.,  AA'ine  Merchants,  2,  Brabant- 
court. 
DuDKN,  H.,  &  Sons,  Cornfactors   and  AATiarfingers,  East 

Hall,  Bermondsey. 
DrFFiELD,  J.  E.,  &  Co.,  Cocch  and  Harness  Menufacturej-s. 

114.  Alder?pate-jtreet. 


Dl'NCAN  c^  Co.,  U,,  AViiie  .Merchants,  Ka»t  India  and  New 
Zealand  .Agenln,  43,  Lime-street. 

DlNN,  D.,  .Manufacturer  of  Soluble  Oiocolatc,  Cocoa, 
Essence  of  Cuffee,  &c.,  9,  Kinir'»-row,  Pcntonville. 

Dl'KKOCu,  (late  Smith.)  Surgical  Instrument  and  TruM 
Manufacturer,  2,  New-»t.,  St.  Thonias's-Kl.,  liorouph. 

Dymonii,  IL,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Boot  and  Shoe  Manufac- 
turer, and  Dealers  in  Gutto  Percha  Goods,  1,  RcRcnt- 
Btreet,  City-road. 

Eaiinsiiaw,  'I'.',  AN'atch,  Clock,  and  Chronometer  Manufac- 
turer to  the  Admiralty,  119,  High  IL.lborn. 

Edwards,  J.,  Gas  App.i'ratu5  Manufacturer  and  Fitter, 
39  A.,  Ray-street,  Cit  rkenwell. 

Edwards,  1).&  H.  &  Co.,  AVholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Ex- 
portation— Patentees  of  the  Preserved  Potato,  an 
invaluable  sea  store,  adopted  generally  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  by  her  Majesty's  commi.ssioners  for  emigration, 
the  honourable  E.I.C.,  and  for  shipping  in  general  ; 
and  for  its  economy  and  facility  in  cooking,  recom- 
mended for  domestic  use — supplied  bv  all  provisiou 
merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Colonies,  &e. — 
1,  Bishopsgate-street. 

Eglese,  J.,  AN'atch  Maker  and  Goldsmith  for  Homr  and 
Exportation,  30,  Cornhill. 

Ellis,  T.,  Carriage  and  Harness  Maker  for  Exportation  to 
extreme  climates,  60,  High-street,  AVhitechapel. 

Elston  &  Sons,  R..  AA'atch  Dial  Manufactnrei*,  24,  Myd- 
delton-street,  Clerken  well. 

Ennever  &  Sn-:EDJrAN.  Pianoforte  Mannfnctnrcrs,  with 
Metallic  Plate,  and  all  the  last  Improvements,  3,  Little 
Cre.scent-street,  Enston-square. 

Enderbt,  C.  H.  &  G.,  Merchants,  13,  Great  St.  Helens. 

Epithem  CoMrA>-Y,  Sole  Mannfactnrers  of  Markwick's 
Patent  Spongio  Piline  (for  Poultices),  Impermeable 
Piline  (for  Rheumatism),  Rcsi)Jrators,  Chest  Protectors, 
Shoe  Socks,  Lumbago  Bands,  Horse-foot  Pads,  the 
Indian  Sponging  Towels  and  Belts,  fcc^  32,  King 
William-street,  City. 

Erswell,  H.,  Carriage  and  Harness  Mannfactnrer,  24, 
Little  Moorfields  (established  1730). 

Evans,  J.,  Boot  Tree  and  Last  Manufactnrer,  18,  Old 
Compton-street,  Soho. 

Evans,  J.,  &  Son,  Engine,  Lathe,  and  Tool  Manufacturers, 
and  General  Machinists ;  Contractors  to  her  Majesty's 
Honourable  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  Patent  Axletree 
Manufacturers,  by  appointment  to  her  Majesty  and  the 
Royal  Family ;  all  kinds  of  Machinery  supplied  on 
liberal  terms  to  merchants  and  captains  for  Exporta- 
tion; 104,  AA'ardour-street,  Soho. 

Everett,  J.,  AA'oolstapler,  Upper  Russell-street,  Bermond- 
sey, and  Xorwich. 

Fairchild,  J.,  &  Co.,  Pianoforte  Manufacttirers  (for  ex- 
treme climates),  200,  High  Holbom. 

Farebrother,  Clark,  &  Lye,  Auctioneers,  Surveyors,  and 
Estate  Agents,  6,  Lancaster-place.  Strand. 

Fauntlerot,  G.,  Worsted  and  Yarn  Spinner  and  Dyer, 
13,  Ropemaker-street,  Finsbury. 

Felgate,  AV.,  &  Co.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agents,  4,  Cle- 
ments-lane. 

Field,  Henry,  Rick  Cloth,  Tarpaulin,  and  General  AA'ater- 
j)roof  Manufacturer,  8,  Elizabeth-place,  Walworth,  near 
Surrey-square. 

Fisher,  N..  &  Sons,  Leather  Merchants.  Curriers,  and 
Dealers  in  Sponge,  5.  Maze-pond.  Southwark. 

FiTcn,  J.  R.,  AA'holesale  Jeweller  and  Birmingham  Agent, 
every  description  of  Gas  Chandeliers  and  Fittings,  51, 
Hatton-garden. 

FoNT.UNE,  A\'.,  Tallow  Chandler,  Soap  Maker,  and  Oilman, 
East-street,  Hoxton. 

Ford  &  Reeves,  Ship  and  Insurance  .\gents,3.  Leadcnhall-st. 

Forster  &  Smith,  Merchants.  Xew  City  Chambers,  Bishops- 
gate-street. 

Foster,  J.,  Shawl  Finisher,  78,  AVilson-street,  Finsbury. 

French.  J.,  &-  Sons,  Wholesale  Manufacturing  Goldsmiths 
and  Jewellers,  5,  Newcastle-place.  Clerkenwell-close. 

Freeman,  Builder  and  Architect,  S'ew  AA'alk.  Shad  Thames. 

Frost,  J.,  Copper  and  Brass  Founder,  8,  Allen-street, 
GosweU-street. 

Frost,  J.,  Brass  Founder  and  General  Caster  for  Gas  Fit- 
ters, Engineers,  and  Ship  Builders,  17,  Half  Moon- 
street,  Bishopsgate-street. 

Fbost,  Noakes,  &  A'lxcENT,  (Originally,  James  Frost,) 
Brass  and  Cock  Founders,  Pump  Makers,  &c.,  195. 
Brick-lane,  Whitechaj-el,  London. 


Fudge,  C,  ^Manufacturing  Goldsmith,  45,  Seckford-street. 

FuRTll,  Danif.l,  Mercliant.  "29,  Xicliolas-lane. 

Gaffin,  T..  Carrara  Marble  Works,  choice  designs  of 
Monuments,  Tablets,  and  every  description  of  Marble, 
Stone,  and  Scagliola  Work,  63,  Quadrant,  Regent- 
street. 

Gally,  p.  &  P.,  &  Co.,  Opticians  and  Looking-Glass 
Manufacturers,  68,  Hatton-garden. 

Gamble  &  Davis,  AVholesale  and  Export  Shoe  Manufac- 
turers, 45,  Fish-strcct-hill. 

Gass,  S.  H.  &  D.,  Manufacturing  Silversmiths  and  Jewel- 
lers, 166,  Regent-street. 

G.\tes,  J.,  Gold  and  Silver  Leaf,  and  Gold  Beaters'  Skin 
Manufacturer,  24,  Vine-street,  Hatton  Garden. 

Gatti  &•  BoLLA,  French  and  Italian  Chocolate  Manufacturers 
(by  Steam  Apparatus),  129,  Holborn-hill. 

Gatti,  a.  iS:  G.,  Artificial  Flower  and  Feather  Manufac- 
turers, 28  &  29,  Bridge-street,  Lambeth. 

Gavin,  E.,  Dentist — Patentee  of  Improvements  in  the  con- 
struction and  adjustment  of  Artificial  Teeth — 49,  Dover- 
street,  Piccadilly. 

Gebhard,  Rottmax,  &  Co.,  Agents  to  Foreign  Manu- 
facturers, 83,  Hatton-garden. 

GiBBOxs,  Abel,  Feather  Bed,  Mattrass  and  Palliasse 
Manufacturer — the  Trade  supplied  with  every  descrip- 
tion of  Purified  Bed  Feathers,  Wool,  Hair,  and  Flock, 
at  the  lowest  prices — 13,  Leman-strcet,  Whitechapel. 

Gilbert,  J.  A.,  &  Co.,  Grocers'  Canister  and  Fancy  Tea- 
Box  Manufacturers,  and  General  Japanners,  13,  Dor- 
rington-street,  Clerkenwell. 

CioDDARD,  T.,  General  Agent  &  Outfitter,  146.  Cheapside. 

GooDE  &  BoL.iXD,  Gold  and  Silver  Chain  Manufacturers, 
59,  Hatton-garden,  and  Birmingham. 

GoY,  Evans,  &  Co.,  General  Outfitters,  175,  Piccadilly,  and 
24  and  25,  Cornhill. 

Gr.\Y',  R.,  (from  Collards,)  Patent  Pianoforte  Manufacturer, 
with  Metallic  Plate,  (for  extreme  climates,)  39,  Edward- 
street,  Hampstead-road. 

Greenhill,  C,  Morocco-Case  and  "Watch  ^Material  Manu- 
facturer, 12,  Gt.  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Greenwood,  T.,  Church,  Turrett,  House,  and  ilusical  Clock 
Manufacturer,  5,  St.  James's-walk,  Clerkenwell. 

Grimoldi  &  Stoppani,  Barometer,  Thermometer,  and  Sym- 
piesometer  Manufacturers,  31,  Brook-street,  Holborn. 

GuGERl,  A.,  Barometer.  Thermometer,  and  Looking-Glass 
Manufacturer,  16,  Charles-street,  Hatton-garden. 

CiULL,  J.  W.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Broker,  4,  Brabant-court, 
Philpot-lane. 

H-U.L,  Brothers,  Merchants,  Shipowners,  and  Brokers,  2, 
Riches-court,  Lime-street. 

H.\LL  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Leather  Cloth,  or  Pannus 
Corium  Boots  and  Shoes,  peculiarly  soft  and  easy  for 
tender  feet,  Wellington-street,  Strand,  leading  to 
Waterloo-bridge. 

Halloran,  Mr.,  Collegiate  School,  Tavistock  rd.,  Plymouth. 

Hardwidge,  J.,  Needlemaker,  172,  Long-lane.  Bermondsey. 

H.vKRis,  R.,  &  Co.,  Furniture  and  Bedding  Manufacturers, 
124  and  125,  High  Holborn. 

Harrison,  J.,  and  Co.,  (established  1841),  Makers  of  the 
Registered  Pianoforte,  dated  May  24th,  1850,  which 
enables  them  to  offer  to  merchants  and  shippers  a 
pianoforte,  with  iron  hutments  for  extreme  climates,  at 
20  per  cent,  less  than  the  usual  charges ;  45,  Upper 
John-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Hartree,  W.  T.,  Export  Cooper,  Sec,  7,  Charlotte-row, 
Bermondsey. 

Hartill  &  LocKlNGTON  (from  Broadwood's),  Pianoforte 
JIakers,  with  Metallic  Plates  for  extreme  climates,  41, 
Kenton-street,  Brunswick-square. 

Hawkins,  J.,  Engineer  and  Smith  in  general,  Ilatficld- 
street,  Stamford-street. 

IIe.vrn,  J.,  Refiner  and  Dealer  in  Gold  and  Silver  Ores  and 
Metals,  !1,  Jerusalem-passage,  Clerkenwell. 

Heiguington,  J.,  Wine  Merchant,  23,  Mark-lane. 

Henriques,  D.  Q,.,  and  Brother,  Merchants,  2,  Jeffery- 
square. 

Hill,  J.,  Manufacturing  Goldsmith  and  Gold  Chain  Maker, 
6,  St.  James's-walk,  Clerkenwell. 

Hill  &  Stone,  Coach  Builders  and  Harness  Makers,  20  and 
21,  Little  Moorfields,  and  49,  London  Wall. 

Hollands,  D.  F.,  Jun.,  Wharfinger  and  Coal  Merchant, 
Bermondsey-wall. 

HoLLOWAY,  Miss,  (from  Smith's,  South  Audley-street), 
Court  Dressmaker  and  Milliner,  2,  Swinton-street, 
Orav's-Inn-road. 


HooLE,  W.,  Steel,  Metal,  File,  and  Tool  Merchant,  (Sheet- 
Steel  for  Engraving  Plates,)  Rolled  Brass  and  German 
Silver — Brass,  Ciennan  Silver,  and  Tin  Tubes — Brass 
and  German  Silver  Castings,  Melting  Pots,  Clock 
Materials,  Sec,  21,  St.  James  s-walk,  Clerkenwell. 

Hope,  W.,  Electro-plater  and  Gilder,  26,  St.  John's-lanc, 
Clerkenwell. 

HoRNE,  R.,  Paper  Hanging  Manufacturer,  House  Painter 
and  Decorator — Export  Orders  promptly  executed — 
41,  Gracechurch-street. 

HoRSLEY,  J.  T.,  (late  R.  Richards  &  Son),  "Wholesale  and 
Export  Ironmonger — bar,  hoop,  rod,  and  sheet  iron — • 
95,  New  Park-street,  Borough. 

HovENDEN,  R.,  Wholesale  Perfumer,  57  and  58,  Crown- 
street,  Finsbury. 

HoY,  J.,  &  Co.,  wine  and  Spirit  Merchants,  6  Store-lane, 
Belfast. 

Humphreys,  J.,  Furniture  Japanner,  40,  Seward-strcet, 
Goswell-street. 

Hunt,  E.,  Wholesale  and  Retail  A^'atch  IMaterial,  Tool,  and 
Movement  Dealer,  21,  Ironmonger-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Hunt,  G.  A.,  Feather  Bed  and  Mattrass  Manufacturer,  1, 
Weston-place,  King's-cross  (Established  1826). 

Hunter,  J.,  Merchant,  110,  Fenchurch-street. 

Hyam,  L.,  &  Co.,  Merchant  Tailors,  Clothiers,  and  Outfitters, 
36,  Gracechurch-street,  and  86,  Oxford-street. 

Hyrons,  E.,  &  Co.,  (from  Broadwood's.)  Pianoforte  Manu- 
facturers, 29,  John-street,  Fitzroy-square. 

Ingram,  J.  Export  Upholsterer,  29.  Citv-road. 

INGLIS,  A.,  Clock  Manufacturer,  39,  St.  John-sq.,  Clerkenwell. 

Jackson,  W.  G.,  Distillery,  Dockhead,  Bermondsey. 

Jacobs  &  Son,  Plain  and'Cut  Glass  Manufacturers',  "VATiole- 
sale  and  for  Exportation,  64,  Crown-street,  Fins- 
bury. 

Jeffery,  W.,  Export  Boot  Maker,  76,  Bunhill-row,  St.  Luke's. 

Jeffry,  R.,  Wine  Cooper  and  Dealer  in  Bottles,  6,  Great 
St.  Helens. 

Jerram,  G.  T.,  Soap  Manufacturer,  General  Perfumery  and 
Fancy  Brush  Warehouse,  69,  Hatton-garden. 

Johnson,  IL,   Builder  and  Contractor,  46,  Hatton-garden. 

Jones,  H.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  44,  Old-street,  St. 
Luke's. 

Jones,  G.,  Diamond  Worker  and  Jeweller,  20,  Baker- 
street,  Bagnigge  Wells-road,  Clerkenwell. 

Jones,  F.,  Scott's  wharf,  Dockhead,  Bermondsey. 

Kain,  — ,  Chemist  and  Druggist,  Medicine  Chests  fitted  for 
all  Climates  on  the  most  reasonable  terms,  9,  Parker's- 
row,  Bermondsey,  Opposite  the  Catholic  Chapel. 

Kay,  J.,  Broker,  150',  Fenchurch-street. 

K.ENNARD,  A.  W.,  Cork  Manufacturer  for  Exportation, 
117,  Minories. 

Kidner,  J.,  General  Shipping  Butcher,  East-lane  Stairs, 
Opposite  London  Docks,  Bermondsey-wall. 

KuMPF  &  Eckenstein,  General  Merchants,  12,  Mark-lane. 

Lachlans  &  M'Leod,  Ship  and  Insiu-ance  Brokers,  62, 
Cornhill. 

Lamb,  J.,  Wholesale  Looking-Glass  Manufacturer  for  Home 
and  Exportation,  59,  Curtain-road,  Shoreditch. 

Lankshe.\r,  T.,  Pocket  Book  Manufacturer,  18,'  Seckford- 
street,  CHerkenwell. 

Leadbeater,  J.,  Manufacturer  and  [Exporter  of  Strong 
Wrought  Iron,  Chemical  Compound-filled  Fire-proof 
Safes,  Chests,  and  Boxes,  Doors,  and  Improved  Patent 
Detector  Locks,  125,  Aldersgate-street. 

Lee,  T.,  Merchant  and  Manuiacturer,  5,  George-yard, 
Lombard-street,  and  Birmingham. 

Lemon  (Brothers),  Coffee  Merchants  and  Tea  Importers, 
12,  Clcrkenwell-close. 

Levesque,  Edme.ujes,  &  Co.,  Patent  Pianoforte  Makers. 
40,  Cheapside. 

Levick,  (Brothers),  Merchants,  9,  King's  Arms-yard,  Cole- 
man-strcet. 

Lewis  &  Peat,  Ivory,  Drug,  and  Colonial  Brokers,  11, 
Mincing-lane. 

Lewis,  D.,  Grocers'  Tea  Canister  and  Fancy  Tea  Box  and 
Vase  Manufacturer,  and  General  Indian  Japanner,  11, 
Coppice  Row,  Clerkenwell. 

Lings,  W.,  Surgeons'  Instrument,  and  Truss  Maker  to  the 
various  Hos])itals  and  Dispensaries,  1,  Jewin-strcet, 
Aldersgate-strcct.     (Established  1826.) 

Loader,  J.,  Export  Upholsterer,  23,  Pavement,  Finsbury. 

LOCKYER,  J.,  Metal,  Steel,  AV'ire,  and  Tool  Warehouse,  23, 
St.  John's-square,  Cleikenwell. 

LoUGH,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Gum,  Drug,  Drysaltery,  and  Colo- 
nial Merchants,  2'^a,  Great  St.  Helen's. 


I.I.OYD,  T.  &  SdNS,  Improved  Slci-l  Mill  MakiTs;  uUo  of 
tlic  Ni'HJv  Invented  Wlii-iil  .Mill  niid  Dressiii;;  Miicliinr, 
to  (tiiiid  mid  ilrt'SK  in  one  operution,  l.j,  Old-strtet- 
I'diid. 

Iai'KIK,  (Ilrotlli'r:<),  &  Co.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Hrukcrs  and 
Merchant.',  I  and  2,  Koncliurrh-Ktrect. 

M.VCKKY,  W.  T.,  I'lain  and  Ornainriital  Japanner,  and  Man- 
nt'iictiiror  of  (irocers'  Tea  ('unistcr.s,  Wholesale  and 
lU'tuil,  Xi\,  lirick-lanc,  Spitnllields. 

M  MKii:,  K.,  I'alent  Pianoforte  Manufacturer  (for  e.Ntrtme 
Cliniate.i),  9,  Store-street,  Uedford-.square ;  Manufac- 
tory, Tottenham -street. 

MvGM  s,  N'.,  Wholesale  and  Kxport  Boot,  Shoe,  and  Leather 
Manufacturer,  i;$,  Fore-.street,  Cripplegale. 

Mandkk.C'., Electro  Plater  \:  Gilder,  14, Queen-street,  Clerk- 
enwcU. 

M.\ltu,  W.,  Electro  Gilder  and  Plater,  G,  Albcmarle-strect, 
Clerkcnwell. 

M.vusilAl.L  &  Ediudge,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  34, 
Fenchurch-strcct. 

M.\iisilALl.,  M.,  Li};htcrman,  5,  Mill  Pond-row,  liemiondscy. 

Mautk.n,  W.,  Wholesale  Watch  Manufacturer  (for  all  Cli- 
mates), successor  to  Cragjj  Smith  and  Charles  Smith, 
and  established  upwards  of  150  years,  20,  Bunhill-row.  [ 

Mautin.  E.,  Hoot,   Shoe,  and  Golosh   Maker,  Wholesale,  | 
Ketail,  and  for  Exportation,  3,  Church-st.,  Kotherhithe. 

Mauoslay,  Sons,  &  FlKi.n,  Enfjincers,  Lambeth-road. 

Mayks,  ,I.,  Clock  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  Clock  Tools 
and  Materials,  It),  St.  John's-square,  Clcrkcnwell.  | 

MeurU'K,  K.,  Dressing  and  Jewellery  Case,  Writing  and  ' 
Travelling   Desk   Manufacturer,    57,  Ked  Lion-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Minni.EMAss,  J.,  Home  and  Foreign  Outfitter — sends  Lists 
with  Prices,  free  on  application,  18,  South  Bridge, 
Edinburgh. 

Mll-LARi),  J.,  &  Sons,  Spectacle  Makers  and  Opticians, 
24,  Cop])icc-row,  Clerkenwell. 

Mll.l.lKiN,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instruments  to  the 
Hoyal  Xavy  and  the  King's  College — every  description 
of  Bandage,  Elastic  Lacing  Stockings,  Knee  Caps, 
Trusses,  Crutches,  &c.,  &c. — IGl.A,  Strand. 

Mills,  J.,  Grand  Pianoforte  Manufacturer,  'io,  C'ardington- 
street,  IIam])stead-road. 

JIlTcliKLL,  J.,  Steel  Pen  Man\ifacturer,  11,  Queen-st,,  Cit\'. 

Mix,  H.  E.,  Merchant,  28,  St.  Mary-at-hiU. 

M'Laigiilin,  a.,  Tea  Urn  Maker."  42,  Gee-st.,  GoswcU-st. 

MoLINAKI,  A.,  Looking  Glass  and  Barometer  Manufacturer, 
iS."c.,  4,  Greville-street,  Hatton-gardeu. 

MooUF.,  J.,  tV  Sons,  Church,  Turret,  and  House  Clock 
Manufacturers,  38  and  39,  Clerkcnwell-dose. 

MoRUls,  T.,  Engineer  and  Machinist.  0,  Clerkenwell-green. 

Morgan,  T.,  Wholesale  Export  and  Furnishing  Ironmonger, 
11,  Pancras-lane,  City. 

Moss,  B.,  &  Co.,  East  London  Plate  and  Sheet-Glass  Com- 
pany, Wholesale  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  Look- 
ing-Glasses,  io,  Lenian-street,  Goodman's-ticlds. 

Nasii,  J.,AVatch  Motion  Manufacturer,  19,  Aylesbury-street, 
Clerkenwell. 

Neal,  T.,  Steel  Com  and  Coffee  Mill  Maker,  45,  St.  John- 
street,  Smithfield. 

Xecretti,  II.  Manufacturer  of  Glass  Chemical  Apparatus, 
11,  Hatton-gardeu. 

Nevber,  W.  H.,  Patent  Liquid  Glue  Manufacturer,  549, 
Oxford-street. 

Newton,  J.  &  G.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Manufacturers  of 
Enamelled  Moleskin  and  Waterproof  Coating,  Grove- 
street,  Walworth-common. 

Xewton,  J.,  &  Son.  Wholesale  and  Export  Cork  Manu- 
facturers. 50  and  51.  St.  John-street,  Smithfield. 

Norton,  J.,  Ornamental  Tea  Canister,  Box,  Bowl,  and  Vase 
Manufacturer,  25,  Vine-street,  Hatton-wall. 

NoTLF.Y,  IL,  Brush  Manufacturer,  12,  St.  John's-lane, 
('Icrkenwell. 

NowEi.L,  W.  H..  Wholesale  and  Export  Brush  and  Paint- 
ing-Brush Manufacturer,  7,  Brick-lane,  Whitechapel. 

Okt/.mann  iV-  Plvmh,  Patent  Pianoforte  M.inufactuiers, 
with  Metallic  Wrest  Plank,  and  other  improvement.s, 
for  extreme  Climates,  51),  Great  Russcll-strect,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  Chenics-street,  Bedford-square. 

Oliver.  .\..  Watch  Motion  Maker,  11,  Ironmonger-street, 
St.  Luke's. 

Oliver  &  Eow.vrds,  Watch  Case  Manufacturers,  19,  Gal- 
way-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Ori>tTZ,\F.  &  P.,  Engravers  on  Glass,  3S,.  John-street,  IIol- 
land-slrcet,  Blackfriars-road. 


Ovkrali.,  S.,  I'"i»li  Factor,  &c.,  102,  Lower  Tharaes-itrcct. 

Ow.sT  Xr  (.'o.,  Wuod-hoop  .Merchant!  and  Coopers,  near 
.Mill-stairs,  licrmondscy. 

Paget,  U.  (j..  Marquee  and  Tent  Manufacturer,  40,  Wtit 
Smithfield. 

Paine,  S  .,  Watch  .Manufacturer,  25,  Dorchester-street, 
New  North-road. 

Parkku,  Field,  &  Sons,  Gun  Makers  to  the  Board  of 
Ordnance,  the  Kast  India,  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
panies, 233,  Higli  Holborn. 

Pauki.n.son  &  F'koi)sha.m,  Chronometer  and  Watch  Makert, 
I'xchange-alley,  Comhill. 

Parnell  &  B.A>'NER,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers,  57, 
Gracechurch-street. 

Pastorelli  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  JCxport  Opticians,  4, 
Cross-street,  Ilatton-garden. 

Peters,  T.,  &  Sons,  Coach  and  Harness  Manufacturer.! 
Park-street,  Grosvcnor-squarc,  George-street,  Portman- 
square,  and  Adam-street,  West. 

PuiLLir.s,  L.,  Army  and  Navy  Clotliicr,  Hat,  Cap,  and 
Accoutrement  Maker,  Sword  Cutler,  Outfitter,  Camj) 
and  Cabin  Furniture  Manufacturer,  28,  Strand. 

PlllLLirs,  O.,  lV  Co.,  Colonial  Brokers,  91,  Great  Tower-st. 

PlllLl.ir.s,  W.,  Electro-Plater  and  Gilder,  17,  Clerkenwell- 
green. 

PniLLiPi's  &  GltWES,  Lightermen,  Ship  Brokers,  and  Cus- 
tom House  .\gonts,  11,  Kood-lane. 

Phillips,  Siiaw,  i;  Lowtuer,  Ship  and  Insurance  Brokers, 
2,  Royal  Exchange-buildings. 

Puipp.s,  T.,  Saddler  and  Harness  Manufacturer,  243,  High 
Holborn. 

PiGGOTT,  W.,  Army  Clothier  and  Marquee  Manufacturer, 
&c.,  115,  Fore-street. 

Piper,  JNo.,'\Miolesale  Ironmonger,  47,  Beech-st,  Barbican. 

Pitman,  T\'.,  Wine  Merchant,  1 50,  Fenchurch-street. 

Pizzala,  A.,  Export  Optician,  19,  Hatt«n-garden. 

PooLE,  Dr.,  Middlefield  House,  Aberdeen,  Private  .\sylum 
for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  requiring  the  aid  of  a 
Medical  Psychologist. 

Porter,  James,  (Succes.sor  to  Mr.  Geo.  Bayly.)  Sail  Maker 
and  Ship  Chandler,  Fountain  Stairs,  (opposite  tht 
London  i)ocks.)  Birmoiulsey. 

Porter,  T.,  .Merchant,  22,  East  India  Chambers. 

POULTON,  T.  A.,  (late  Webb)  Wholesale  China  and  Gla.ss 
Warehouse,  1,  F'reeschool-street,  Horselydown,  and  at 
27  J,  Back-street. 

PowERJ  D.  E.,  Merchant,  110,  Fenchurch-street 

Powell,  T.,  Engineer,  3,  Staple-inn,  Holborn. 

Powis,  J.AMES  &  Co.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Ironmongers, 
Lock  Manufacturers,  and  General  Factors,  26,  Wat- 
ling-street,  City. 

Price,  C.  AV.,  Glass  Bender,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.II. 
Prince  .\Ibcrt,  Glass  Stainer  and  Embosser,  Manu- 
facturer of  Shades,  Convex  Glasses  for  Clocks,  Figures, 
Barometers,  iVc,  Kailway  Signal  Glasses,  Watch, 
Coloured  Sheet,  Ground,  Dome,  and  Lotus  Glas-ses, 
Lamp  and  Gas  Chimneys  of  all  kinds,  wholesale,  retail, 
and  for  exportation,  19  and  20,  Clerkenwell-green. 

Probart,  K.  H.,  Bras.s,  Gun  Metal,  Copper,  and  Bell 
Founder,  and  German  Silver  Caster,  49,  Seward-street, 
Goswell-street. 

Pryor,  S.  &  T.,  Umbrella  Manufacturers,  43,  Holbom-hill. 

QUARM,  T.,  Architect,  8,  Grove-terrace,  Loughborough- 
road,  Brixton. 

Read,  II.,  Instrument  Maker,  (by  special  appointments),  to 
Her  Majesty  and  the  Hon.  East  India  Company, 
Patentee  of  the  Stomach  Pump,  Enema  Fountain,  i\.-c., 
&c.,  35,  Regent-circus,  Piccadilly. 

Richardson,  E.,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agent,  East  India 
Chambers. 

Richardson,  R.,  Portable  House,  Marquee,  Rick  Cloth, 
and  Wire  Fence  Maker,  21.  Tonbridge-place.  New-road. 

Ring  &  Conquest,  Tin.  Iron,  and  Japan  Ware  Manufac- 
turers, 22,  Banner-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Ritchie  &  BoND,Warehousemen,Cl, St.  Paul's  Churrh-yard. 

Roberts,  J.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Produce,  31,  Barbican. 

Robertson,  W.,  MTiolesale  Confectioner  and  Lozenge  Manu- 
facturer. 38,  Qucen's-road  West,  Chelsea. 

Rogers,  J.  &  Son,  Patent  Pianoforte  Makers,  with  Metallic 
Plate,  and  all  the  Modern  Improvements  for  extreme 
climates — Merchants  and  Shippers  supplied — 27,  South- 
ampton-mews, and  67,  George-street,  Euston-square. 

Ross  &  Sons,  Hair-cutters,  Dyers,  and  Peruke  Makers  to 
the  Royal  Family — Inventors  of  the  Invisible  Ventilat- 
ing Pcruquc  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — Importers  of 


all  Foreign,  and  Manufacturers  of  English  Perfumery, 
Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation-^Sole  Manu- 
facturers of  the  Union  and  Triple  Hair  Brushes, 
Tooth,  Picktooth  Brushes,  the  Double  Anti-pressure 
Nail  Brushes,  Medium  Shaving  and  Renovator  Clothes 
Brushes,  &c.,  &:c. — Inventors  of  the  Botanic  Water 
for  cleansing  and  stimulating  the  Growth  of  Ilair,  and 
of  the  Atrapilatory  or  Liquid  Hair  Dye,  for  producing 
all  Shades,  from  the  deepest  Black  to  the  lightest 
Brown.  The  only  parties  who  really  fatten  and  kill 
Bears  for  their  grease. — 119  ^:  120,  Bishopsgate-street 
Within. 

RossiTER,  J.,  Wholesale  Trunk,  Portmanteau,  and  Portable 
Cabin  Furniture  Manufacturer,  Bullock,  and  Over- 
land Trunks  for  India,  15,  Greville-st.,  Hatton-garden. 

Sanders,  C,  Gold  Refiner,  St.  JohnVsquare,  ClerkenweU. 

S.iMSON,  E.,  "WTiolesale  Fancy  and  General  Cabinet  Manu- 
facturer.— Merchants  and  Shippers  supplied — 57,  Old- 
street,  St.  Luke's. 

S.iMUEL,  H.  S.,  Colonial  Broker,  133,  Fenchurch-sti'eet. 

Scott,  P.,  Outfitter  of  every  description  of  Dress  suitable 
for  India,  China,  Australia,  Port  Natal,  New  Zealand, 
Aire,  ready  made  or  to  order,  9,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh. 

ScovELL,  G.,  Gold  and  Silver  Thread  Manufacturer,  29, 
Clerkenwell-close. 

ScROXTON,  J.  H.,  Tin-Plate  Worker  and  Ornamental  Ja- 
panner,  Manufacturer  of  Tea  Canisters,  Tobacco  and 
Snuff  Jars,  Fancy  Tea  Bowls  and  Boxes,  137,  Bishops- 
gate-street  Without,  near  Sun-street. 

ScuUTTOX,  G.  C,  Custom  House  Agent,  93,  Gt.  Tower-street. 

Senior,  J.,  Importer  of  Colonial  Produce,  44,  Kings-road, 
East,  Chelsea. 

SiiAW,  L.,  Collar  Manufacturer,  8,  Ropemaker-st.,  Finsbury. 

SlLiW,  Joseph,  Piano  Manufacturer,  87,  Hatton-garden. 

Suiter,  L.,  Wood-Hoop  Merchant  and  Cooper,  Shad 
Thames,  Southwark. 

SiiuiTLEWORTii  &;  Stamper,  Export  Druggists,  140,  Lead- 
enhall-street. 

Silk  &  Brown,  Coach  Makers,  8,  Long-acre. 

SlN'CLAlK,  C,  Glass  Chandelier  and  Lustre  Manufacturer, 
69,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's. 

Skixxer,  James  &  Jorx,  MTiip  Manufacturers,  11,  Fins- 
bury-place.  North. 

Smart  Jun.,  W.,  Composition  Ornament  Manufacturer,  18, 
Crown-street,  Finsbury. 

Smith,  J.,  French  and  Electro-Plater  and  Gilder,  44,  Cop- 
pice-row, ClerkenweU. 

Smith,  J.,  Gas  Fitter  and  Brass  Finisher,  8,  Charterhouse-ln. 

Smith  &  Soxs,  Manufactm-ers  of  every  descrijjlion  of 
Church  and  House  Clocks,  Office  Dials  and  Time 
Pieces,  Watch  and  Clock  Glasses,  Cases,  Materials,  i!i:c., 
and  General  Brass  Founders,  St.  John's-square,  Clerken- 
weU (next  the  Chm-ch),  and  at  Birmingham. 

Smith,  W.,  Gas  Meter  Manufacturer,  Oli,  bnow-hill. 

Somervell  \-  Burr,  Leather  Merchants,  34,  Noble-st.,  City. 

SoMALVico,  J.,  &  Co.,  Opticians  and  Nautical  Instrument 
Makers,  2,  Hatton-garden. 

Spaldixo  &  Hodge,  Wholesale  Stationers,  145,  140,  and 
147,  Drur)'-lane. 

Sparks,  W.  J.,  Pianoforte  Maker  and  Tuner — Instruments 
repaired,  exchanged,  and  lent  on  hire — 44,  George- 
street,  Euslon-square. 

Spexcer,  E.,  iV  Co.,  Waterproof  Clothiers  for  all  Climates, 
and  suited  for  all  occupations  by  sea  and  land,  IIG, 
Fenchurch-street,  opposite  Mark-lane. 

Springweii.er,  a..  Medicine  Chest  and  Portable  Desk  and 
Dressing  Case  Manufacturer,  2,  Duke-st,WestSmithfield. 

Stayxor,  J.,  Shipping  and  Insurance  Agent,  110,  Fen- 
church-street. 

Stevexs,  J.  R.,  Exchange  Broker,  G5,  Old  Broad-street. 

Stewart,  J., lii;  Co.,  Foreign  Warehousemen,  1 1 ,01d  Broad-st. 

Stewart,  C,  &  Co.,  Patentees  of  the  Plantagenet  Guard 
Razor,  by  which  shaving  can  be  performeil  with  perfect 
security  against  cutting,  without  the  need  of  looking- 
glass,  or  on  board  ship,  in  the  most  tempestous  wea- 
ther, 22,  Charing  Cross. 

Stodd.uiT,  J.,  Wholesale  Watch  Manufacturer,  Gl,  Red 
Lion-street,  ClerkenweU. 

SrODD.uiT,  R.,  AVTiolesale  Watch  Manufacturer,  13,  Red- 
Lion-street,  ClerkenweU. 

Story,  G.,  Scale,  Weight,  Weighing  Machine,  and  Steel 
Mill  Manufacturer — Coffee,  Pepper,  Sugar  Mills,  ice, 
on  the  most  Improved  Principles,  2  &  3,  Cliurch-lanc, 
Whitechapel. 


SvROEY,  W.  R,  Custom  House,  Shipping,  Insurance,  and 
Commission  Agent,  2,  Langbouru  Chambers,  Fenchurch- 
street. 

Swift,  R.,  Wholesale  and  Export  Leather  and  Shoe  Ware- 
house, and  Consignee  of  French  and  other  Foreign 
goods,  98,  Hatton-garden. 

Syree,  E.,  Wire  M'orker,  34,  Cowcross-st.,  West  Smithfield. 

Talmadge,  J.  T.,  &  Co.,  Wholesale  Tea  Dealers,  61,  King 
WilUam-street,  City. 

T-APPOLET,  D.  L.,  &  Co'.,  MiUtary  and  Naval  Accoutrement 
Makers,  Gold  and  Silver  Lacemen  and  Embroiderers, 
44,  Lombard-street,  and  Little  Britain. 

Thwaites  and  Reed,  (established  1740,)  Manufacturers  of 
Church  and  House  Clocks,  Counting  Machines,  Watch- 
man's Clocks,  AVind  Dials,  Weathercocks,  and  all  kinds 
of  Machinery  (original  Inventors  of  the  Spiral  Door 
Springs)  for  Exportation,  4,  Rosoman  St.,  ClerkenweU. 

Thompson,  Fexxer,  &  Swixford,  Colonial  Agents,  30,  Gt. 
AVinehester-street. 

Thompson,  V,'.,  i>:  Son,  AATiolesale  Brush  Manufacturers,  15, 
Upper  North-place,  Gray's  Inn-lane. 

Thomas,  W.  F.,  Tailor  and  Habit  Maker,  4,  Argyle-street, 
Regent-street. 

Tilbury,  Jun.,  J.,Coachmaker,  35,  Gloucester-place, New-rd. 

TiLLEY,  W.  J.,  Engine  and  Pump  Manufacturer,  245,  Black- 
friar's-road. 

Timothy,  D.,  Bed  Feather  Merchant,  31,  Barbican. 

Tippler,  R.,  Colonial  Broker,  S9,  Great  'Power-street. 

Toms,  J.,  Carpet  Bag,  &c.,  Alanufacturer,  17,  Milton-street, 
Cripplegate. 

Tonkin,  J.  W.,  and  Co.,  Custom  House  and  Overland 
Agents,  19.3  A,  Piccadilly. 

TouLMiN,  J.,  Manufacturer  'of  Bankers'  Bill  Cases,  Pocket 
Books,  and  every  description  of  Leather  Goods — Supe- 
rior MetaUic  Memorandum  Books — IS,  Sise-lane,  City. 

Tkeggon,  H.,  &  Co.,  Zinc  and  Galvanized  Iron  Merchants, 
and  Perforators  of  all  kinds  of  Aletal,  22,  Jewin-sti'eet, 
and  57,  Gmcechurch-street. 

Troup,  JoHN.AVatch  Manufacturer  and  AAliolesale  JeweUer, 
36,  Hatton-garden. 

Turnpenny,  J.,  Ornamental  Dye  Sinker,  35,  Richard- 
street,  Islington. 

Turrell  6c  Son,  Coach  Makers,  22  and  23,  Long-Acre. 

Udall,  E.,  Manufacturer  of  Planes,  Saws,  Lathes,  Tool 
Chests  and  Alechanical  Tools,  Cutlery,  iSrc. — Emigrants 
supplied  with  the  Best  Articles — 27,  Sloane-square. 

Ven.ables,  Wilson,  &  Tyler,  AATiolesale  Stationers  and 
Paper  Manufacturers,  17,  Queenhithe. 

ViXER,  C.  E.,  AVatch  and  Chronometer  Maker,  235,  Regent- 
street,  and  82,  Old  Broad-strcct. 

AValker,  E.,  i;  Sox,  AVatchmakcrs  and  JeweUei-s,  File,  Tool, 
&  Material  Manufacturers,  55,  Red  Lion-st.  ClerkenweU. 

AA'alker,  J.  &  A.,  Bra-ss  Founders,  Engineers,  Machinists, 
Gas  Fitters,  &c.,  76,  Goswell-street. 

AV.\LKER,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  Improved  CoiTugated  Iron 
Buildings,  Roofs,  &c.,  63,  Gracechurch-street. 

AVells,  A\'.,  Coachmaker,  Lee,  near  Lewisham. 

West,  AA'.,  Brassfounder,  58,  Back  Church-la.,  AATiitechapel. 

AVherler,  AV.  S.,  AVooUen  Factor,  4,  Ludgate-street. 

A\'hitmee  cS:  Ch.apm.\n,  Manufacturers  of  Steel,  Coffee,  and 
Flour  Mills,  and  Flom-  Dressing  Machines,  18,  Fen- 
chm-ch-buildings,  and  70,  St.  John-street,  ClerkenweU. 

AA'hite,  James,  Steel  Corn  MUl  ^Manufacturer,  266,  High 
Holbom. 

AViCKER  &  Co.,  Paper  Stainers,  7,  Lower  Copenhagen- 
street,  Bamsbury-road,  Islington. 

AVilliams,  H.,  Mineral  and  Civil  Engineer,  61,  Moorgate-st. 

AViLSOX,  J.,  Floor  Cloth  Manufacturer,  233,  Strand,  near 
Temple-bar. 

AV'iLSON,  R.,  Fish  Factor,  &-c.,  103,  Lower  Thames-street. 

AVlLsox,  AV.  H.,  &  Co.,  Tea  Dealers  and  Importers,  12, 
Murray-street,  Hoxton. 

AA'iLSOX,  F'.,  AVholesale  Perfumer,  132,  Leadenhall-street. 

AVlNDELER,  H.,  Carriage  Clock-Case  Maker,  43,  Cavendish- 
street,  New  North-road,  Hoxton. 

AVood,  p.  IL,  Spirit  Colouring  and  Refining  Powder  Manu- 
facturer, 20,  Redman's  Row,  Mile  End. 

AA''00LLEV,  TuoM^iS,  Ship  and  Insurance  Agent,  2,  CuUcm- 
street. 

AVoosTER,  J.,  Manufacturer  of  I'ortable  Desks,  Dressing 
Cases,  AVork  Boxes,  Tea  Cad<lies,  \c.,  AVholesale  and 
for  I'^xirartation,  9,  Long-lane,  AVest  Smithfield. 

A'eatman,  J.  AV.,  Shirt  Maker  and  Outfitter  for  India  and 
the  Colonies,  146,  Leadenhall-street. 


PllOSPKCTUS. 

TiiK  vast  importance  of  the  Colonial  anil  Transmarine  Possessions  of  the  Crown  is  gradually  becoming  Dcttcr 
iiudirstood  by  the  \\-it\t\c.  of  England,  who  are  learning  to  appreciate  more  justly  the  influence  they  have 
already  exrrcixcd  in  elevating  this  country  to  its  present  political  and  commercial  position  among  European 
nation's,  and  the  ami)le  means  they  nn'ord  of  providing  room  for  a  superabundant  popidation;  consecjucntly 
of  creating  nt'w  viarkft.i  fur  our  commerce,  remunerative  employment  for  labour,  and  safe  and  profitable 
inrestmi'nt.i  for  uncmploi/rd  capital. 

The  Hritish  Cojoniid  Empire  is  without  a  parallel  in  history.  It  contains  a  cultivable  area  of  two  million 
sipiare  miles,  and  includes  in  its  Possessions — rich  islands,  fertile  plains,  strong  fortresses,  and  secure  havens, 
in  each  quarter  of  the  globe. 

From  her  colonics  England  receives  the  varied  products  of  every  clime,  and  exports  in  return  produce 
and  manufactures  to  the  value  of  twenty  million  sterling.  Tluis,  strengthened  by  reciprocity  of  interests, 
a  commerce  is  sustained  which  tends  mat(n-ially  to  consolidate  the  empire,  and  render  it  independent  of 
the  whole  world. 

As  a  source  of  national  prosperity  the  value  of  our  colonies  can  hardly  be  overrated,  since  through  them  the 
incubus  which  now  wci:;lis  down  the  energies  of  the  nation  may  be  converted  into  a  blessing.  A  population  of 
thirty  million  on  an  area  of  seventy-six  million  statute  acres  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  which  thirty  million 
acres  are  w  astc  lands,  shews  a  density  of  four  luuulred  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile  of  arable  surface.  This 
alarming  density  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  thousand  births  a  day — nearly  a  mouth  every 
minute — an  augmentation  not  only  beyond  our  capabilities  of  producing  food  at  home,  but  far  outstripping  our 
means  of  creating  property  for  its  support.  T^vo  hundred  million  sterling  have  been  levied  by  law,  and 
expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  England  and  "Wales  alone  between  the  years  1815  and  1849.  In  the 
United  Kingdom  the  stim  now  annually  levied  as  poor-rate  is  nearly  eight  million  sterling;  the  number  of 
paupers  relieved  yearly  is  about  four  million,  and  there  are  at  least  two  million  able-bodied  poor  ready  to  work 
for  their  bread,  but  unable  to  find  employment.  The  sum  which  it  costs  to  maintain  a  pauper  for  a  year  in  a 
poor-house  in  J^nglaiid  would  convey  him  to  another  part  of  the  empire,  where  he  might  in  the  same  space 
of  time  become  a  producer  of  food  and  a  consumer  of  our  manufactures. 

Our  Colonics  ofl'cr  a  noble  field  for  British  industry.  They  could  siistain  with  ease  an  addition  of  one 
hundred  million  to  their  present  population.  In  the  Canadas  there  are  not  six  individuals  to  each  square 
mile  of  area,  in  Australasia  not  three,  in  soiithern  Africa  not  two.  Emigration  has  become  a  matter  of 
urgent  national  as  well  as  individual  necessity,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  that  the  life-blood  annually 
poui-cd  forth  should  be  directed  to  the  maritime  possessions  of  England,  that  it  may  contribute  to  invigorate 
our  own  power,  instead  of  strengthening  that  of  a  foreign  state. 

It  is  of  deep  importance  that  the  mind  of  the  nation  should  be  imbued  with  a  right  understanding  of 
this  momentous  subject,  since  a  wdse  use  of  the  immense  resources  which  a  merciful  Providence  has  placed 
at  our  disposal  may  avert  the  evils  of  increasing  pauperism,  bankruptcy,  and  social  disorganization. 

It  has,  consequently,  been  deemed  that  full  and  correct  information  concerning  the  Extent,  Condition, 
and  Resources  of  our  Colonies  would  be  acceptable  to  all  classes  of  the  community, — might  tend  to  create 
a  national  feeling  for  our  distant  fellow-citizens, — and  to  strengthen  the  natural  ties  arising  from  Kindred, 
Common  Origin,  Government,  and  Language.  Every  Rate-Payer  im  the  kingdom  is  directly  interested 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  in  the  Colonies,  as  they  oflFer  prompt  and  permanent  relief  from  the 
growing  pressure  of  pauperism  on  property — a  pressure  rapidly  increasing,  which  threatens  to  exterminate  the 
middle  rank  of  society,  and  leave  only  two  classes — the  extremes  of  rich  and  of  poor.  To  those  who  are 
now  seeking  a  home  beyond  the  seas,  but  stUl  among  their  own  eoimtrymen,  and  beneath  the  sceptre  of  our 
gracious  Sovereign,  the  extent  and  variety  of  our  Colonies  present  choice  of  climate,  soil,  peculiarity  of 
produce,  or  other  circumstances  adapted  to  their  respective  exigencies. 

JIebchants,  ^Manvfacturers,  axd  Shipow.vers,  who  view  with  alarm  the  recent  changes  in  our  com- 
mercial policy,  may  find  in  the  capabilities  of  our  Colonies  relief  from  the  suffering  inevitably  arising  from  all 
states  of  transition,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil.  The  Politician,  desirous  of  strengthening  the  basis  on  which, 
under  Providence,  this  maritime  empire  is  founded,  cannot  study  too  carefully  the  state  and  prospects  of 
our  Colonial  Dominions ;  and  the  Philanthropist,  who  feels  that  human  improvement  can  alone  be  promoted 
and  secured  by  the  inculcation  and  practice  of  Christian  principles,  will  gladly  increase  his  knowledge 
of  the  condition  and  wants  of  one  himdred  million  of  his  feUow-subjects  of  every  creed,  colour,  and  clime. 

Cojiy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  authorizing  the  examination  of 
the  Statistical,  Commercial,  and  other  Documents  transmitted  yearly  by  the  Governor  of 
each  Colony  for  the  use  of  Her  Majesty's  Government: — 

'-7<y, ^  am  CH'fectia  fiy,  Oaff'^/'ey  /a  aMucWn/ yj>a,   t'n  aptaeoey  /a  youf  ^eZ/ef  o/ 

^Ae  -f/M  4nj/an/,  //<(/  ff/icn  a/yi/(cn//o>i  /o  /Ae  Jz^^t  finery  tan  o/^ /AyJ  C^^tce  yc€e  <{i//T'^  ^c>'-»>t<'//cct 
(a  Aane  acc^j  /a  //le  "  c&fe/e  <>Oco/.j"  ana  o//cf  c/ccamoi/j  <t-A('cn  ycKe  e/c-J'fe  /o  ronjd//  /o^' 
/Ac  conyif'/a/f'on   r</^yn<f>'  t'n/cnc/ce/  //if/. 

<-/  a.'f7,    .y/j  ,   yr'fj    »}cj/  o/ee/f'cfi/  .yervan/. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ADalKiiJblAril  Jbifiiii  01  JPAi^KET  SHIPS. 

FOR    SYDNEY,    DIEECT. 

SAILING  ON  THE  10th  OF  EACH  MONTH, 
AA'D    REGULAR   TRADERS,    FOR    PORT    PHILLIP,    SOUTH    AUSTRALIA,    VAN   DIEMEN'S    LAND,  Xc. 


EMIGRATION   TO     AUSTRALIA. 

To  enable  respectable  person?;  to  proceed  to  the  Australian  Ci'lonie^,  ry/.^ 

ADELAIDE,    AUSTRALIA  FELIX    or    POST    PHILLIP,    AND  SYDNEY, 

At  the  lowest  possible  cost  consisteiU  with  security  and  comfort,  say 

£15  PER  ADULT,  AVITH  THE  ORDINARY  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACCOMMODATION,  OR  £18  PER  ADULT 

WHEN  EXTRA  SPACE,  WITH  ENCLOSED  CABINS,  ARE  REQUIRED,  (INCLUDING  PROVISIONS). 

The  undersigned  have  established  a  Line  of  Superior  First-class  Ships,  of  large  tonnage,  for  the  especial  accommodation  of 

Passengers. 

These  Vessels  will  be  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  Her.  Majesty's  Emigration  Officers,  both  as  respects  the  Hull, 
Stores,  Fittings,  Crew,  &c.,  and  will  be  despatched  on  the  appointed  days  (wind  and  weather  permittmg),  for  which  written 
guarantees  will  be  given.  The  'tween  decks  of  these  splendid  Ships  are  lofty,  well  lighted,  and  ventilated ;  and,  being 
fitted  with  every  recent  improvement  to  combine  the  convenience,  safety,  health,  and  well-being  of  all,  they  afford  most 
desirable  opportunities  for  the  accommodation  of  a  limited  number  of  Passengers. 

The  Stores  and  Provisions  are  supplied  in  accordance  ^vith  liberal  dietary  scales,  and  are  of  the  best  qualities,  and  in 
all  cases  are  examined  and  approved  of  before  shipment  by  Government  Officers  appointed  for  the  special  purpose. 

They  are  officered  and  manned  by  thoroughly  competent  persons,  and  carry  duly  qualified  and  experienced  Suro-eons  • 
no  charge  being  made  either  for  medical  attendance  or  medicine.  Medical  comforts  (for  the  use  of  the  sick),  in  accordance 
with  the  Commissioners'  Scales,  are  put  on  board  these  ships,  and  issued  gratuitously  as  directed  by  the  surgeon. 

THE  DAYS  OF  DEPARTURE  ARE  THE  1st  AND  loTii  OF  EACH    MONTH   FROM    LONDON    ^ND   THE 

llTii  AND  2.5th  FROM  PLYMOUTH. 

LOAD  AT  THE  JETTY,  LONDON  DOCK. 

Passengers  from  L-eland  can  readily  join  this  Line  of  Ships  at  Plymouth,  at  a  small  cost,  by  the  Belfast,  Dublin,  and 
'Cork  Steam  Traders,  and  have  every  assistance  rendered  them  on  their  arrival  at  Plymouth  by  M.\rshall  and  Edeidge's 
Agent  there. 

These  Ships  having  spacious  and  well-arranged  Poops  offer  unusually  good  opportunities  for  First-Class  Cabin 
Passengers,  who  will  be  supplied  with  provisions  (including  live  stock)  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  ample  quantity;  the 
passage-money  being  most  moderate,  and  regulated  according  to  the  accommodation  required. 

For  terms  of  Freight  or  Passage-money,  particulars  of  the  Ships  now  loading,  Dietary  Scales,  and  further  information, 
apply  to  the  undersigned,  who  ai-e  constantly  dispatching  a  succession  of  superior  First-Class  Ships  (Rei^ular  Traders)  to 
each  of  the  Australian  Colonies,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  &c.,  and  who  also  take  charge  of  Goods  consigned  to  their  care  for 
shipment,  forwarding  the  same  bv  the  earliest  eligible  conveyance. 

MARSHALL  &  EDRIDGE, 

34:,  Fenchurch-strect,  Loudon. 


JaiitpulaijLK  JtAiaKElS  ccOE  ADSTBA=LIA, 

Emigration  to  Port  Adelaide,  Port  Phillip,  and  Sydney. 

(ON    THE   NEW   PRINCIPLE    ESTABLISHED    BY    THE    UNDERSIGNED    IN    OCTOBER,    1848.) 

SAILING  FROM  THE  EAST  INDIA  DOCKS. 
(The  Trains  for  which  leave  Fenchurch  Street  Station  every  fifteen  minutes.) 

The  splendid  fast-sailing  Ships  of  this  line,  stand  first-class  at  Lloyds,  have  full  poops,  with  spacious  accommodation,  the 
'tween  decks  are  lofty  and  airy,  being  upwards  of  seven  feet  in  height,  and  are  fitted  up  expressly  for  Passengers.  The 
Cabins  are  enclosed,  and  each  family  or  married  couple  has  a  separate  cabin. 

The  "  CAND.\HAR,"  A  1  642  tons  register,  will  sail  from  the  East  India  Docks  on  the  25th  MARCH,  and  from 
Plymouth,  8th  APRIL,  and  will  be  followed  by  a  monthly  succession  of  equally  fine  ships. 

These  ships  carry  neither  Chief  Cabin  nor  Steerage  Passengers,  but  Passengers  of  respectability  all  on  equality,  who 
are  allowed  the  full  range  of  the  ship,  at  the  uniform  rate  of  TWENTY  GUINEAS  each  Adult,  including  Pro\-isions'of  the 
best  kind,  Medical  Attendance,  Bed  and  Bedding,  and  mess  utensils  necessary  for  their  use  nn  board,  and  sail  punctually 
on  the  appointed  dates  (wind  and  weather  pennitting)  embarking  Passengers  both  in  London  and  Plymouth.  Passeno-ers 
residing  in  the  country,  are  particularly  requested  to  -m-ite  to  either  of  the  undersigned  Agents  before  leaving  home,  to 
know  on  what  day  they  will  be  required  to  be  on  board.  Parties  making  engagement  by  letter,  enclosing  a  Banker's  or 
Post  Office  Order,  will  save  expense,  and  have  their  berths  secui'ed  until  they  embark  in  London  or  at  Plymouth. 

Each  ship  is  under  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  Emigration  Officers,  and  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon. 

Provisions  will  be  cooked  for  the  Passengers. 

Passengers  from  Ireland  can  readily  join  this  line  of  ships  at  Plymouth  at  a  small  cost,  by  the  Kelfast,  Dublin,  and 
Cork  Steam  Traders,  and  have  every  assistance  rendered  them  on  their  arri^■a!  at  PljTnouth,  by  one  of  the  undersigned. 

From  Passengers  by  those  ships  which  have  arrived  out,  testimonials  have  been  received  of  the  good  faith  kept,  and 
the  excellent  provisions  provided,  and  in  order  to  show  their  satisfaction,  have  presented  the  commanders  of  two  of  them 
with  pieces  ofplate,  and  the  others  with  flattering  testimonials  on  the  termination  of  the  vovugcs  ;  tlie  originals  can  be 
seen  at  our  ofiices.     For  further  particulars,  apply  to  HALL  BROTHERS.  2,  Riches  Court,  Lime  Street. 

T.  B.  M.\LLET,  4,  C'STLE  CovRT,  BiRcniN  Lane. 
HOTCHKIN  &  MOBBS,  3,  Ea.st  India  Chambers, 
Leadenhall  Street. 


R  EGU  L  A  R  PACKETS  TOAUSTR  All  A. 

EmigTation  to  Australia  on  an  Economical  Principle. 

FOR  ADKI.AIDr:   AM)   PORT   I'lllMill',  SAlF.IMi  TIIK   LAST   DAY    OK   KACH   MONTH. 
rilOM  Till-;  ST.  KATIIAIUNK  DOCKS,  AM)  CALLLNG  AT  PLYMOUTH. 

'I  in;  umlirsijfneil  despntch  fine  Sliins  A  1  at  Llovd'",  of  Inrcc  tonnage,  with  full  poops  for  the  accommodation  of  Cabin 
russeiigcrs,  and  lofty  and  wcll-ventiluted  'tween  Jecks,  which  are  fittcd-up  with  enclosed  Cabins  throughout,  for  families 
mid  married  couples!  who  Imve  separate  Cabins,  and  single  persons.  The  passage  money  in  the  'tween  decks  is  TWENTY 
GUINEAS  each  Adult,  and  in  proportion  for  Children,  including  the  best  of  Provisions,  Bed  and  Bedding,  Medical 
Attendance,  and  mess  utensils.  The  Ships  sail  punctually  on  the  appointed  days  (wind  and  weather  permitting).  These 
Sliips  load  in  the  St.  Katharine  Docks,  and  carry  experienced  Surgeons. 

The  "TOUY,"  NOO  tons  burthen,  Ca])tain  Uow,  will  leave  the  St  Katharine  Docks  for  ADELAIDE,  PORT 
Pim.MP  Hiid  SYDNEY  the  .Hst  MARCH,  and  Plvmouth,  the  10th  April. 

The  ■•  \VI1,I.1.\M  STl',l'IIl'..VSO.\,'' fSOl)  tons  register.  Captain '\VlLLl.\MS,  will  leave  the  St  Katharine  Docks  for 
ADI'.LAIDE  and  POKT  I'HILLIP,  the  loth  May,  and  Plymouth  the  20th  May. 

Children  from  1  to  7  years  of  age  are  victualled  and  charged  as  one-third  of  an  Adult;  from  7  to  14  years,  as  a  half. 
Twenty  fcil  is  allowed  each  Adult  Passenger  for  luggage,  and  any  excess  is  subject  to  freight. 

Pu.ssongers  from  Ireland  can  readily  join  this  line  of  ships  at  a  small  cost,  by  the  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Cork  steam 
traders,  and  have  everv  assistance  rendered  them  at  Plymouth  by  one  of  the  undersigned. 

.\  deposit  of  onc-lialf  the  amount  of  passage-money  to  be  paid  at  the  time  the  berths  are  engaged,  the  balance  to 
be  paid  prior  to  the  granting  of  the  Embarkation  Order.  The  berths  are  appropriated  in  rotation  as  the  deposits  are  paid, 
and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  health,  harmony,  and  well-being  of  all  on  board.  Passengers  in  the  country  can  nave 
their  berths  secured,  by  sending  a  Bank  or  Post  Office  Order  to  either  of  the  undersigned,  for  half  the  amount  of  passage- 
money,  and  the  order  of  choice  projjcrly  allotted  them. 

.■\pplv  for  Dietary  Scales  and  further  information,  to — 

THOMAS  WOOLLEY,  2,  Cri.LUM  Street,  Fenchcrch  Street;  or  to 
J.  W.  GULL,  4,  BR.tBANT  Court,  Philpot  Laxf.. 

EEGUI.AR  PA(3KETS   FOE   AUSTEALIA. 

The  following  SPLENDID  SHIPS  have  been  despatched  for  -ADELAIDE  and  PORT  PHILLIP  by  the  undersigned, 
namely — .Vsna  Maria,  800  tons  ;  Harpley,  900  tons  ;  Strathedex,  850  tons;  R.uah,  650  tons;  Jenxt  Lisd,  900 
l(ins;  BoYNK,  1,000  tons;  and  will  be  followed  by  the 

STEBONHEATH,  1,,^),50  tons;  John'  Sarge.\xt,  commander,  to  sail  15th  MAY. 

DEL'l'.V,  1,250  tons;  G.  Craxs,  commander,  to  sail  loth  JUNE.     Both  for  the  same  ports. 

These  splendid  vessels  are  A  1  at  Lloyd's,  have  superb  accommodation  for  cabin  passengers,  and  having  nearly  eight 
feet  height  in  the  'tween  decks,  offer  most  ilesirable  opportunity  for  second  class  passengers,  in  enclosed  cabins,  at  £15  per 
adidt.  Each  ship  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon,  and  calls  at  PLY'MOUTH  to  embark  passengers,  and  will  be  followed 
bv  equallv  fine  ships,  sailing  on  the  15th  of  everv  month. 

FORD  &  REE^^ES,  3,  Leadenhall  Street. 

To  Sail  from  Gravesend,  April  the  20th,  and  from  Plymouth,  April  the  '60th. 

FOR  ADELASDE,    PORT    PHILLIP,  AND    SYDNEY, 

The  fine  Fast-sailing  Frigate-built  Sliip  "  BERNICIA,"  A  1  for  12  Years.  SOO  tons  burthen.  Harford  Arxold, 
Commander.  Lying  in  the  West  India  Dock.  This  splendid  vessel  has  a  most  spacious  poop  and  very  superior  accommo- 
dation for  Cabin  Passengers.  She  has  7  feet  height  between  decks,  and  is  fitted  expressly  for  Passengers,  at  the  uniform 
rate  of  £21  per  Adult,  including  a  most  liberal  Table,  excellent  bedding,  and  mess  utensils,  with  enclosed  cabins  for  single 
persons  and  i'amilies.     She  carries  an  experienced  Surgeon.     Persons  apphing^ early  will  have  the  choice  of  cabins. 

For  freight  or  passage  apply  to  SIR  JOHN  PIRIE,  Bakt.,  &  Co.,  i9,  BiRcnix  L.VSE,  Corxhill. 

NEW   ZEALAND    COMPANY'S    SH I P^ 

A  FJHST   CLASS  PASSENGER  SHLP  will  be  de.spatched  from  the  port  of  LONTiON  for  the  Company's  SettlemenU  in 
New  Zealand,  on  the  First  Monday  in  every  alternate  Month,  until  further  Notice,  and  will  carry  an  experienced  Surgeon. 
The  "  MARINF.R,"  68:5  Tons',  will  leave  the  London  Docks  on  MONDAY  the  1st  of  .\PRrL  next 
Rates  of  Passage,  Provisions  included : — 

For  each  Tcrson ;—  Chief  Cabin.  Fore  Cabin  Steerage  Cabin 

14  Y'ears  old,  and  upwards     .     .  45  guineas  .     .         25  guineas     .     .         1-S  guineas. 

7  Y'eais  old,  and  under  14     .     .  27       ,,  .     .         15       ,,  .     .         10       „ 

1  Y'ear  old  and  under  7    .     .     .  18       ,,  .     .         10       „  .     .  8       „ 

Under  1  Year  old 0       „  .     .  0       „  .     .  0       „ 

.^n  experienced  Surgeon  is  appointed  by  the  Company,  and  Medicines,  Medical  Comforts,  and  an  ample  Dietary  pro- 
vided for  each  class  of  Passengers. 

Purchasers  of  Land  are  allowed  a  portion  of  the  purchase  money  towards  the  cost  of  Passage  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  according  to  the  Rules  and  Regulations  laid  down  in  the  Company's  Terms  of  Purchase. 

For  Freight,  Passage,  or  further  information,  apply  at  the  NEW  ZE.\LAND  HOUSE,  or  to  Mr.  Jo.'SEPn  Statxer, 
Hioker,  110,  Fenchurch  Street,  London.  Bv  order  of  the  Court, 

Nk\v  Ze.\l.vxd  House,  9,  Broad  Strei^t  Buildings.  Loxdox,  '  THOMAS  CUDBERT  HAJllNGTON. 

22nd  Fehniani,  1850. 


NEW   ZEALAND    COMPANY-CONVEYANCES    OF    LAND. 

CROA\  N  GRANTS  having  been  issued  to  the  New  Zealand  Company,  of  the  Lands  comprised  in  the  Settlements  of 
W  ei.i.ingtox,  Nelsox,  and  OtaGO,  the  Company  is  now  prepared  to  execute  CONA"EY'.\NCES  under  its  Corporate  Seal 
to  owners  of  Land  in  those  Settlements,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Original  Land-Orders,  and  with  the  provisions 
pf  the  Company's  Powers  Act  of  the  9th  and  10th  Victoria,  c.  382. 

Forms  of  .\pplication  may  be  obtained  at  the  NE\V  ZEALAND  HOUSE. 

Due  Notice  will  be  given  of  the  arrival  of  the  Crown  Grant  for  the  Settlement  of  NEAV  PLY'MOUTH,  which  is 
expected  by  an  early  ship.  By  order  of  the  Court, 

NE\y  Zealaxd  House,  9.  Broad  Street  Buildings,  Loxdox,  '  THOMAS  CUDBERT  HARDCGTON. 

Ut  Octohn:  1849. 


N A TAL    PACK E T S. 

EMIGRATION    UNDER  THE    SANCTION   OF   HER   JIAJESTY'S    GOVERNMENT. 

The  XATAL  COMPAXY  will  dispatch,  on  the  4th  of  .Alay,  the  fine,  neiv,  fast-sailing  Ship,  "  BALLEXGEICH,"  A  1, 
478  Tons,  William  Liddell,  Commander,  h-ing  in  the  St.  Kalherine  Docks.  This  Ship  has  superior  accommodations 
for  Passengers,  is  officered  and  manned  by  thoroughly  competent  and  careful  persons,  will  carry  an  experienced  Surgeon, 
be  well  supplied  with  medical  stores,  life-boats,  life-buoys,  &c.,  and  will  sail  punctually  to  her  appointed  time.  Fai-es — 
Steerage.  £10;  and  Intermediate,  £19;  each  including  abundance  of  the  best  provisions,"  and  if  approved  by  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners,  a  fi-ee  gi-ant  of  twenty  acres  of  the  Company's  superior  Land,  with  the  right  of  selecting  it.  Cliicf  Cabin, 
£35.  Children  under  fourteen  years,  half  the  above  amounts.  Children  under  one  year,  free. 
To  be  followed  bv  another  equallv  eligible  Vessel  in  June.     Apply  to — 

'MURDOCH  &  CO.,  80,  KixG  William  Street. 
FRY  &  DAVISON,  113,  Fen-chirch  Street. 


NITIL  GOMPINI. 


ESTABLISHED  A.D.   1849. 


FOR  PROMOTING  THE  COLONIZATION,  AGRICULTURE,  &  COMMERCE 

OF  NATAL. 

80,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON ;  PIETER  MARITZBURG  AND 

D'URBAN,  NATAL. 

Managing  Director. — George  P.  MlrdocHj  Esq.  *»' 

Shipping  Agents. — Messrs.  Fry  and  Davidson,  No.  113,  Fenchurch  Street,  London. 
Colonial  Agent. — Edml'nd  Morewood,  Esq.  |  Surveyor. — R.  S.  Upton,  Esq. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  having  been  pleased  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  measures  for  carrying  out  the  objects  of  the 
Company,  and  arrangements  having  been  made  for  that  purpose,  the  Company  invites  intending  emigrants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantages  proposed  by  this  most  favoured  colony.  To  enable  parties  to  settle  in  Natal,  the  Company  have 
obtained  a  large  tract  of  land,  of  the  best  description,  which  they  purpose  dividing  into  suitable  farms  for  passengers  by 
their  line  of  superior  fast-sailing  first-class  British  built  vessels,  in  which  every  precaution  and  attention  will  be  adopted  to 
ensure  safety,  comfort,  and  morality.  The  fares  by  these  packets,  to  include  provisions  of  the  best  quality,  and  on  a  most 
liberal  scale,  have  been  calculated  and  adjusted  in  the  most  economical  manner.  In  addition  thereto  the  Company  have 
provided  commodious  buildings  for  their  gratuitous  temporary  occupation. 

The  Company  grant  letters  of  credit  on  their  agent,  payable  on  demand,  or  bills  at  thirty  days'  sight. 

For  further  particulars  apply  at  the  Companv's  Office. 

GEORGE  P.  MURDOCH,  Munaging  Director. 

80,  King  William  Street,  I8th  April,  1850. 

THE  CANTERBURY  ASSOCIATION 


FOUNDING    A    SETTLEMENT    IN    NEW    ZEALAND. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  dated  \Zth  November,  1849. 

PRESIDENT, 

His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Cantekp.ury. 
COWIWIITTEE     OF      MANACEWIENT. 

James  Hctt,  Esq,,  Chairman. 

Hon.  F.  Charteris,  i\I.P. 
T.  SoMERs  Cocks,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Rev.  E.  Coleridge. 
W.  Forsyth,  Esq. 
Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig. 
Edmund  Halswell,  Esq. 
Rev.  E.  Hawkins. 


John  Hutt,  Esq. 
S.iMUEL  Lucas,  Esq. 

F.  A.  M'Geachy,  Esq. 

G.  K.  Rickards,  Esq. 
J.  Simeon,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Charles  G.  Wynne,  Esq. 
Rev.  Cecil  Wynter. 


The  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Lord  Lyttelton. 
Lord  Brooke,  M.P. 
Lord  Courtenay. 
Sir  Walter  Fauquhar,  I' art. 
C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq.,  ]\I.P. 
Hon.  Fr.^ncis  Baring,  M.P. 
Hon.  R.  Cavendish. 

J.  R.  Godley,  Esq.,^  Resident  Chief  Agent  in  Neio  Zealand. 
Information  respecting  the  plans  and  progress  of  the  Association  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at 
the  Office  of  the  Association,  No.  41,  Charing  Ci-oss. 

Gentlemen  intending  to  emigrate,  and  who  propose  forming  the  first  body  of  colonists,  meet  daily,  from  11  till  5,  at 
the  Colonists'  Rooms,  No.  1a,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  and  are  ready  to  give  every  information,  either  personally  or  by 
letter,  to  parties  desirous  of  proceeding  to  the  Settlement. 

ith  March,  1850.  By  order,  H.  F.  ALSTON,  Secretary. 

C^ANTERBURY  SETTLEMENT,  NEW  ZEALAND. 

NOTICE  is  hereby  given,  that  persons  desirous  of  purchasing  Land  with  the  advantages  offered  to  the  fiist  body  of 
Colonists,  must  send  in  their  applications  to  the  Secretary,  on  or  before  the  30th  June  next. 

Printed  Forms  of  .\nplication  may  be  had,  on  reference  to  the  Sccretarv,  at  the  Office  of  the  Association,  41,  Charing 
Cross.  1 1  -  jj^^  ^- j^^.^  j_j    p    ALSTON,  Secretary. 

lOth  March,  1850. 


LO  N  T)  C)  N 


( Incurporattd  by  Huijut  t'hailer,  \OAdj. 

O  rV  I  ('  K,     No.     «,     A  I'  ST  I  N 
Paid-up  Capital  £900,000, 


FRIARS. 


F.nWAIil)  nARNARD,   i:sQ. 
JOHN     SITDIIOLMK     IIKOWNItlOO,    ESC|. 
MR    CKOIKiK   CAltUdl.l.,    AliU-nnan. 
OLIVEll    KAItUKIl,    l.S(i. 


ISANKEKS- 


(;l;ORfiK    IIDI.OATK    FOSTER,    ESQ. 

SIR     ANDREW      rl'.l.LET     GKEEN,     R.X. 

JAMKS    IIKI.ME,    EStl. 

SAMI'EI.    EISTACE    MAOAS,    ESQ. 

SKCl'iETAKY— WiLUA-M  Mili.ike.n,  JCsq. 

I'UK    liA.Mi    OK   EXOI,ANI>,    &    MeSSUS.    SMITU,   I'AY.NE   &    SMITHS. 

•SOLICITOKS— Messiw.  Farrer  &  Co. 


GEORGE   MEEK,  ESQ. 
CHARLES  MORRIS,   ESQ. 
WILLIAM    SARGENT,    ESQ. 
AI.E.XANDfcR   WILSON,   ESQ. 


The  Couitof  ]»nect()rs  grant  Bills  on  the  Colonics  at  Thirty  Days'  Sight;  and  Letters  of  Credit,  payable  on  demand 
.\l)plications  to  lie  niailu  at  the  Office  of  the  Corporation,  No.  8,  Austin  Friars;  or  at  Messrs.  Smith,  Payne  &  Smiths, 
Hankers,  No.  1,  Lombard-street,  where  terms  can  be  ascertained.  The  Bank  also  sends  out  Bills  on  the  Colonies  for 
lollection.  The  Branch  Establishments  of  the  Bank  are  as  follow,  viz.— 


In  New  South  Wales  / 


SYnXEY. 


In  Port  Phillip 


1 M  A  IT  I,  AND— Hunter's  River. 

/MELBOURNE. 

\  GEELONG. 

(By  Order  of  the  Court) 


In  Van  Diemen's  Land  .  .  {"auxceston'*^'' 
In  South  Australia Adelaide. 


A\ILLL\M  MILLIKEN,  Secretary. 


UNION     BANK     OF    AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON  OFFICE,  .38,  OLD  BROAD  STREET. 


Paid  up  CAPITAL  £820,000,  in  Shares  of  Twenty-five  Pounds  each. 


Robert  Brooks,  Esq. 
Henry  Biokle,  Esq. 
Robert  Carter,  Esq. 
James  John  Cummins,  Esq. 
B.INKERS— Messrs.  Glyn,  H.vLLiF.ix,  Mills,  &  Co. 

AGENTS. 


DIRECTORS. 
Joseph  Dowsox,  Esq. 
RoBEKT  Gardner,  Esq.,  Manchester. 
Benjamin  E.  Lindo,  Esq. 
Charles  Edward  M.iXGLES,  Esq. 


J.\MEs  Bogle  Smith,  Esq. 
James  Rihidell  Todd,  Esq. 
AViLLiAM  Wilson,  Esq. 
Thomas  Y'orxc,  Esq. 


SOLiaTORS— Messrs.  Beddome  &  Weik. 


Tin:  B.\nk  of  Ireland. 

'I'm:  National  Provincial  Bank  of  Englakd. 
'fiiK  National  B.\xk  of  Scotland. 
Liverpool — The  B.vnk  of  Liverpool. 


Bristol— Messrs.  Ciluiles  Hill  &  Co. 
Portsmouth— Messrs.  Gr.\.nts  &  Gilljian,  Bankers. 
Plymouth— The  Devon  &  Corxw.ail  Banking  Compy. 


.Sydney 
Batiiurst 

MELBOniNE 

Geelong 
Portland 


New  South  AVales. 


Pokt  Phillip. 


colonial  establishments. 

.Adelaide 


Hobart  Town 
Launcesxon 

■Wellington 

Auckland 


South  Australia. 
Van  Diemen's  L.lnd. 
New  Zealand. 


C0L0NX\L  INSPECTOR— John  Cunxl\gh.«i  M-Laken,  Esq. 


The  Directors  of  this  Bank  grant  Letters  of  Credit,  or  Bills  at  Ti.ii-tv  Days'  sight,  upon  theii-  above-mentioned  Branches, 
at  the  customary  rates,  on  the  money  being  deposited.  Tliev  also  negotiate  approved  Bills  on  the  Colonies  at  30.  60,  or 
90  days  sight,  the  terms  for  >vhich  mav  be  obtained  on  application  at  their  office. 

(Signed)  SAMUEL  JACKSON,  Secretaru. 


SOUTH    AUSTRALIAN    BANKING    COMPANY. 

(INCOKPOR.\TED  BY  ROYAL  CH.\RTER) 
No.    51.,    OLD    BROAD    STREET,    LONDON. 

CAPITAL    .€200,000,    IN    SHARES    OF    £2b    EACH,   AVITH    POWER    TO    INCREASE 

IT  TO  .€500,000. 

DIRECTORS. 

Edward  Divett.  Esq.,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

J.  II.  Leckie.  Esq. 

J.  R.  Mills,  Esq. 

Sir  John  Pirie,  Bart..  .Uilennar,. 

AUDITORS. 

I  r.  Ladbkoke,  Esq. 

B.\NKERS. — Messrs.  Cukme  .vnd  Co. 
MAVvrrr,      t-  SOLICITORS.— Messrs.  Marten,  Tho>l\s.  and  Hollams. 

rnriT   T<TTJ'rrJx7;t;S^«'^r^.";"l'^'  "^^'"EKLER,  Esq.  M.VNAG1:R  IN  COLONY. -Edward  Stephens,  Esq. 

Tt7  >!•  f   A^  --^DLL-UDE.— George  Morphett,  I>a.;   E.J.  S.  Trimmer.  Esq.;  R.  F.  Newlanp.  Esq. 

.ndfi  ir"'^'''°"  °.'  «"f  Company  receive  Deposits  of  Money  in  London,  and  grant  Letters  of  Credit  for  sums  under 
7f  «>:»,  iJialls  at  thirty  da\s  sight  for  laiger  amounts,  on  their  Bank  at  Adelaide.  The  terms  are  regulated  by  the  state 
01  exchange  with  the  Colony.  o  ,  p  . 

S?,  .  nP*."^'  ?'^"  negotiate  approved  Drafts  on  South  Australia. 


J.  Brown,  Esq. 

W.  CnippiNDALE,  Esq. 

John  Fussell,  Esq. 


Wheelton,  Esq. 
B.  White,  Esq. 


C.  CiiirpiNDALE,  Esq. 


mi'to^il^*^'!-'^  '"J*^*  "-""'""j'  ,"P°"  ^  commission  of  21  per  cent.,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to  England. 
ror  term.,  o.  exchange,  and  further  parficul.-ir';.  applv  at  thp  Cempanv^  Offices,  as  above. 

EDMUND  J.  WHEELER,  Managrr. 


SOUTH    AUSTRALIAN    COMPANY. 

No.  4,  NEW  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 


Capital  £350,000,  in  Shares  of  £25  each,  with  power  to  increase  it  to  £600,000. 


DIRECTORS. 

James  Ruddell  Todd,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

Bertram  W.  Citirie,  Esq.  I    Rich.\rd  Foster,  Esq. 

Edw.ard  Ditett,  Esq.,  M.P.  Jon.v  Fussell,  Esq. 

Sir  Culling  E.  Eardley,  Bart.       |    Thom.^s  Fussell,  Esq. 


Charles  Roberts,  Esq. 
John  Wheeltom,  Esq. 


TRUSTEES.— J.  R.  Todd,  Esq.  ;  E.  Divett,  Esq.,  M.P.; 

J.  Fussell,  Esq. 
AUDITORS.— J.  B.  AVhite,  Esq.  ;  W.  Richards,  Esq. 
BA^^iERS.— Messrs.  Currie  .\nd  Co. 


SOLICITORS. — Messrs.  Beddome  and  "Weir. 
MANAGER.— Da^7d  McLaren,  Esq. 
MANAGER     IX      SOUTH     AUSTRALLV.  —  Willi.\m 
Giles,  Esq. 


This  Company  has  been  formed  chiefly  for  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  lands  in  South  Australia,  the  growth  of 
Wool,  the  rearing  of  Stock,  and  similar  objects. 

The  Company  being  proprietors  of  extensive  and  fertile  districts  in  South  Australia,  -n-ill  treat  with  Farmers  for  settling 
thereon  on  very  liberal  terms.  The  great  capabilities  of  that  country,  both  for  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  are  now 
universally  admitted.  The  Company  has  leased  upwards  of  twenty-five  thousand  acres  to  respectable  tenants.  Town- 
lands  also  may  be  obtained,  on  very  favourable  terms,  on  building  leases. 

The  mineral  discoveries  in  South  Australia  have  been  singularly  rich  and  extensive — are  attracting  universal  notice— 
and  have  contributed  to  secure  for  it  an  unquestionable  pre-eminence  among  the  Australian  Colonies.  The  population  is 
very  rapidly  increasing. 

The  Company  are  large  proprietors  of  mineral  lands,  and  are  prepared  to  grant  setts  of  these  lands  for  twenty-one  years, 
on  liberal  terms. 

Information  as  to  the  terms  ofi'ered  to  Farmers,  Builders,  and  Miners,  and  statistical  details  of  the  Colony,  may  be 
received  GRATIS,  on  application,  personally  or  by  letter,  at  the  Company's  Offices. 

DAVID  M'LAREN,  Manager. 


I 


u 


mm 


^  ^  %j  Si. 


%:^mm% 


8,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  PALL  ^SIALL,  LONDON. 


HONORARY    PRESIDENTS. 


E.^rl  of  Courtown. 

Earl  Leven  and  JIelville. 

Earl  of  Norbury. 


Lord  ELniiNSTONE. 

Lord  Beliiavex  and  Stenton. 

WiLLi.vM  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Tillichewan 


Earl  of  Stair. 

E.ARL  Somers. 

Lord  Viscount  Falkl.\nd. 

LONDON    BOARD. 

CH.ARLES  GRAHAM,  Esq.,   Chairman. 

D.  Q.  Henriques,  Esq.  I  William  Railton,  Esq. 

J.  G.  Henriques,  Esq.  i  F.  H.  Thomson,  Esq. 

F.  Ch-arles  M-Atil-and,  Esq.  j  Thomas  Thorby,  Esq. 

-CiL\RLES  Graham,  Esq.  ;  Charles  Downes,  Esq.  ;  Edw.ard  Lennox  Boyd,  Esq 

CH.VRLES  MaITLAND,  EsQ. 

This  Company,  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1834,  afi'ords  the  most  perfect  security  in  a  large  paid-up  capital, 
and  in  the  great  success  which  has  attended  it  since  its  commencement,  its  annual  income  being  ripwards  of  99,000. 

Second  Septennial  Division  of  Profits  among  the  Assured. — In  1841  the  Company  declared  a  Bonus  of  £2 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  sum  insured,  to  all  Policies  of  the  Participating  Class,  from  the  time  they  were  effected  to  the 
olst  December,  1847,  2j  per  cent,  per  annum  was  added  at  the  General  Meeting  on  6th  July,  1848. 

The  Bonus  added  to  Policies  from  March,  1834,  to  the  31st December,  1848,  is  as  follows: — 


Chas.  Dov^-n'es,  Esq.,  Dep.-Chai, 
H.  Blair  Avarne,  Esq. 
E.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  Resident. 

TRUSTEES.- 


Frederick 


Sum 

Time  Assured. 

Sum  added  to 

Sum  added  to 

Sum  payable  at 

Assured. 
£5,000 

Policy  in  1841. 

Policy  in  1848. 

Death. 

13  Years  10  Months 

£683     6     8 

£7S7  10     0 

£6.470  16     8 

5,000 

12  Years     .... 

500     0    0 

787  10     0 

6,287  10    0 

5,000 

10  Years     .... 

300    0    0 

787  10    0 

6,087  10     0 

5,000 

S  Years     .... 

100    0    0 

787  10    0 

5,887  10     0 

5,000 

6  Years     .     .     .     . 



675    0    0 

5,675     0     0 

5,000 

4  Y^ears     .... 



450     0     0 

5,450     0    0 

5,000 

2Y'ears     .... 

— 

225    0    0 

5,225     0     0 

The  Premiums,  nevertheless,  are  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  and  only  one-half  need  be  paid  for  the  first  Five   \cars, 
when  the  Insurance  is  for  Life. 

Every  information  will  be  afforded  on  application  to  the  Resident  Director,  at  the  Office,  8,  Waterloo  Place,  London. 


EMIGEATION. 


BENJAMIN  EDGINGTON,  2,  DUKE  STREET,  SOUTHWARK,  LONDON  BRIDGE, 

Invites  settlers  to  inspect  his 

EMieaiiiioi  lEiii, 

Which  are  fitted  up  with  every  requisite,  at  a  moderaW'  cost.     May  be  seen  any  daj   at  his  Manufaclorvi  'i,  Duke-streef, 
Southwark,  one  being  purposely  erected,  with  cot.  table,  and  camp-stool  complete. — A  AVarehouse,  208,  Piccadilly. 


IS, 


WHARF  ■ROAD,   UT\ 


i;u\l»,    IJjXDOX. 


TO   EMIGRANTS,   CAPTAINS,   SHIPPERS,   &c. 

No  one  should  Iciivc  Enf^land  without  providing  himself  with  a  stock  of  Outta  Pcrcha  Soles  and  Solution.  The  eaae 
with  which  these  soles  can  he  apjilied  in  countries  where  no  shoemaker  tan  be  found — their  power  of  kocping  the  feet 
perfectly  dry,  thus  nrescrving  the  body  from  couphs,  colds,  &c.,  in  lands  where  medical  advice  cannot  be  had — and  their 
;{rcat  durability  and  cheapness,  render  them  invaluable  to  all  who  propose  sailing  to  distant  countries.  Gutta  Percha  Wa.sh 
Hasins,  Chamber  Howls,  IJottles,  Flasks,  &c.,  are  admirably  suited  for  shipboard  and  emigrants,  as  they  can  trj  readily  he 
converted  into  lifc-biwija  in  the  event  of  a  shipwreck.  Any  person  taking  a  stock  across  the  seas  wUl  find  it  afford  profitable 
speculation. — Manufactured  by  Tiik'Gutta  Percha  Compant,  PATENTEES,  Whaef-KOAD, Citt-KOAD,  LONDON;  and  sold 
by  their  wholesale  dealers  in  town  and  country. 

'*  Guttft  Percha  Tubing,  which,  being  so  very  light,  may  be  easily  exported,  will  form  a  valuable  means  for  supplying  new  settlements 
with  water.  The  ingenious  emigrant  can  readily  convert  the  Gutta  Percha  life-buoys,  &c.,  into  shoe  soles  when  he  arrives  across  the  sea. 
The  Gutta  Percha  balsam,  wliich  stops  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  cut,  &c.,  seems  useful  for  emigrants.  Various  as  the  applications  of  Gutta 
Percha  may  be,  none,  perhaps,  will  exceed  in  value  the  soles  for  boots  and  shoes.  The  cose  with  which  they  can  be  applied,  and  the  security 
from  damp  and  cold  feet  which  they  afford,  entitle  them  to  be  placed  (together  with  a  few  tins  of  solution)  in  the  list  oi  necessary  articles 
for  every  emigrant's  chest." — St.vni).\rd  of  Freedom. 

C.   R.   TTTOMPSON   &   CO., 

EAST     INDIA,     OVERLAND,     AND     GENERAL     AGENTS, 

30,     GREAT     W.INCH  ESTER     STREET. 

THE  BANKING  DEPARTMENT  of  this  agency  embraces  all  the  routine  of  monetary-  transactions.  PAY, 
PENSIONS,  ANNUITIES,  ALLOWANCES  of  every  description,  and  Dividends,  are  received  and  remitted,  or  invested. 
Sales  and  purcha.ses  of  stocks,  British  or  Foreign,  are  effected  upon  the  most  advantageous  terms. 

All  parties  about  to  proceed  to  India  can  obtain  at  this  Agency  the  best  possible  information  of  the  SHIPS  and 
COMMANDERS,  the  character  of  their  accommodation,  and  the  rate  of  passage-money.  PASSAGES  are  negotiated 
upon  the  most  advantageous  terms  for  the  p;u-ties  yvithout  any  charge  for  agency,  and  plans  of  the  ships  are  always  ready 
for  inspection.     BAGGAGE  of  every  description  shimjcd  and  insured. 

Every  information  relating  to  the  OVERLAND  JOURNEY  will  be  afforded,  and  the  necessary  LETTERS  and 
LETTERS  OF  CREDIT  furnished  to  TRAVELLERS. 

WRITERS,  CADETS,  and  ASSISTANT-SURGEONS  will  find  at  this  establishment  every  necessary  information 
for  their  present  and  future  guidance,  and  their  outfits  and  passage  will  be  superintended  and  arranged  effectually  and 
economically. 

WINES,  and  all  requisite  REGIMENTAL  SUPPLIES,  furnished  with  punctuality  and  despatch. 

W.    p.    8URGEY, 
CUSTOM   HOUSE,    SHIPPING,    AND   INSURANCE    AGENT, 

2,  LANGBOURN  CHAMBERS,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  LONDON, 

Forwards  Goods  and  Packages  to  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD,  by  Ship  or  Steamer,  and  to  India  overland, 
for  private  persons  as  well  as  for  merchants.  lie  also  clears  through  the  Custom  House  and  fonvards  to  their  destination 
Foreign  merchandize  and  works  of  art. 

TO  PARTIES  EMIGRATING,  he  offers  his  services  in  selecting  vessels,  arranging  passage,  and  adjusting  all 
matters  connected  therewith,  in  yvhich  he  has  had  much  experience,  thus  saving  them  from  infinite  trouble  and  perplexity. 

The  Baggage,  &c.,  of  Passengers  from  abroad,  cleared  immediately  upon  arrival. 

PIANOFORTES.-TO    MERCHANTS,    &c. 

J.  COOPER  &  co:mpaxy, 

MAKERS  OF  THE  PATENT  VICTORIA  HARMONIC,  OR  IMPROVED  PICCOLO,  AND  OTHER 

PIANOFORTES, 

Have  always  on  sale  a  large  stock  of  theii-  InsU-umeiits,  which  arc  peculiarly  adapted  for  exportation :  also  a  variety 
of  superior  Second-hand. 

MOORGATE    STREET,    BANK,    LONDON.— Established  1808.  . 

BY  HER  MA.TESTY'S  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WATERPROOF    GARMENT  S. 

EDWARD  SPENCER  &  CO. 

Offer  to  the  inspection  of  the  Public  their  well-assorted  Se;iso!i  Stock  of  AVaterproof  Garments  of  all  kinds,  made  in  the 
best  Style,  and  of  the  most  approved  Te.\tures.  Over-coats  of  all  descriptions.  Riding  and  Driving  Wrappers,  Capes, 
Overalls,  AVeather  Protectors,  Boots,  &:c..  in  great  variety,  adapted  to  all  the  various  circumstances  of  exposure  to  weather 
by  Sea  and  Land.  The  celebrated  Patent  l\u-ama  Cloth',  and  other  the  most  approved  and  durable  Repellants  of  the  best 
Manufacture,  are  only  used  by  E.  S.  ,);•  Co.  for  their  Garments:  the  inferior  class  of  Goods  they  do  not  deal  in.  The 
Patent  BUOY.VNT  and  AVATERTIGHT  TRUNKS,  and  Cork  Fibre  Mattresses,  and  all  kinds  of  Floats  and  Life  Buoys. 
Also.  COVERKD  and  BULLOCK  TRl'.XKS,  C.VSF.S.  SOLTO  LE.\THER  PORT.M.\NTE.\.US,  and  all  kinds  of 
articles  of  Travelling  and  Nautical  Equipnuiit. 

EDWARD    SPENCER  &  CO., 
GENERAL  W.\TERPROOF  WAREHOUSE,  116,  FENCHURCH  STREET,  OrrosiTE  >Urk  Lane,  London. 


EMIGRATION  TO  AUSTRALIA. 

PASSAGES  secured  in  First-class  Vessels.  Outfits  furnished.  Freight  engaged.  Goods  shipped.  Insurances 
effected.  Goods  on  Consignment  for  Sale  and  Return  forwarded  to  the  most  respectable  houses,  the  interest  of  the 
owners  being  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  proceeds  remitted  in  Produce,  Bills,  or  Cash. 

Parties  residing  in  the  Colonies  forwarding  A^'ool,  Tallow,  Copper  Ore,  &c.,  will  secure  sales  in  the  best  markets,  and 
remittances  in  Manufactured  Goods,  Machinery.  Agricultural  Implements,  cS;c.,  as  may  be  desired.  General  Agency 
business  transacted,  and  gratuitous  information  afforded  to  intending  settlers  on  application  to 

BELL,  BUDDEN,  and  Co.,  Australian  Commission  Merchants,  2,  Jeffreys-square,  St.  Mary  Axe,  London. 

IMPORTANT    TO    EMIGRANTS. 


FREDERIC    B.4JINES, 

til,       llfli,       ii»       tISftI:       llllfttfflil, 

IRONMONGER,  CUTLER,  AND  HARDWAREMAN, 

AND  GENERAL  EMIGRANTS'    DEPOT  FOR  AGRICl^LTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  &c. 

3,  UNION  ROW,  TOWER  HILL,  LONDON, 

(At  tlie  bottom  uf  the  3Iinories  and  facing  the  Tower), 

And  182,  LIVERY  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM,  &  25,  CARVER  STREET,  SHEFFIELD, 

Continues  to  solicit  the  attention  of  all  classes  of  Emigrants  to  his  Establishment  as  above,  where  they  may  be  supplied 
with  every  article  in  his  line  of  business  at  very  moderate  prices  for  cash.  F.  B.  also  desires  to  mention  that  all  goods 
purchased  of  him  are  packed  and  sent  to  the  Docks  free  of  e.\pense,  except  the  charge  for  whatever  package  they  may 
require.     He  solicits  especial  attention  to  the  under-mentioned  articles,  which  he  can  supply  on  very  advantageous  terms  : 

IMPROVED  PORTABLE  CORN-MILL, 

Which  grinds  and  dresses  the  flour,  and  separates  the  bran  from  it  by  one  operation  in  a  manner  superior  to  any  portable 
mill  before  invented.     It  may  be  seen  in  operation  as  above.     Also  his 

EMIGRANTS'  LVIPROVED  PORTABLE  COOKING  STOVE, 

which  is  a  most  complete  article,  and  made  to  burn  either  wood  or  coals. 

EMIGRANTS'  FARM  CARTS, 

which  take  to  Pieces  for  saving  of  fi-eight,  the  body  forming  an  excellent  packing  ease  for  other  goods ; 

IMPROVED  CORRUGATED  IRON   HOUSES, 

In  various  sizes,  made  to  order,  and  fitted  up  with  Cooking  Stove,  Iron  Bedsteads,  &c.,  at  very  reduced  prices ;  Iron  and 
Wood  Ploughs,  Barrows,  Harrows,  Portable  Forges,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Saddlery,  Tin  and  Japanned  Goods ;  Lamps, 
Lanterns,  and  Tools  of  every  description.     The  variety  and  extent  of  his  stock  of 

GUNS,    RIFLES,  PISTOLS,    SWORDS,    &c., 

is  acknowledged  to  be  unrivalled,  and  from  the  facilities  he  has  in  manufacturing,  both  in  Birmingham  and  London,  he  is 
enabled  to  supply  articles  at  much  lower  prices  than  other  houses. 

N.B. — His  Emigrants'  Complete  List  of  Articles  suitable  to  their  ow-n  use  or  barter,  may  be  had  gratis  on  application, 

or  sent  free  of  post. 

The  Depot  for  Agricultural  Implements  is  in  the  Minories,  adjoining  the  Railway  Station. 

Important  to  Emigrants  and  all  Persons  going  to  Sea. 

JOSEPH   BROWN, 

WHOLESALE  &  EXTORT  CABINET  MANUFACTURER,  UPHOLSTERER, 

GENERAL  HOUSE   AND   SHIP   FURNISHER, 

INVENTOR  AND  PATENTEE  OF  SWINGING  SOFA  BEDS  TO  PREVENT  SEA-SICKNESS; 

To  be  obtained  only  at  his  Manufactory, 

71,  LEADENHALL  STREET,  LONDON; 

Likewise  Patent  Portable  Iron  and  Brass  Bedsteads ;  Spring,  Horsehair,  Cork,  and  all  other 

Mattrasses,  Beds,  and  Beddinrj. 

IMPORTANT    TO    EMIGRANTS. 


THE    PATENT    CORK    FLOATING   MATTRASS, 

(AS  SOFT  AS  CURLED  HAIR) 

Now  in  universal  use,  may  be  had  at  the  Manufactory,  103,  Leadenhall  Street,  London.  The  increasing  demand  for 
this  mdispensablearticl^  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  Emigrants,  has  induced  the  Patentees  to  reduce  the  price  to  10.5.  Go', 
eacn  -'Viattrass      the  Umes  newspaper,  commenting  upon  the  shipwreck  of  the  "CALEB  GHIMSHAW,"  says,  "what 

V!:^^l^U^-l'  X  ^^If,  '^''"'  P'^'^'"'  '^'i''  'here  been  any  of  those  useful  appliances,  'THE  CORK  FLOATLVG 
M.M  lit.■\^5^>K^5,    on  board.  ji  ' 

J.  WOOD.  A\D  CO.,  AL\XnFACTURERS. 


The  Leading  Furniture,  Carpet,  Curtain,  &  Bedding  Establishment, 

3J,  Kl.NSlU  KV   I'l.ACK,  two  doous  i  iio.m   riXSHLliV  SCiLAUK,  (fomurhj  ll,,-  ,,  !,l,nil,;l  I.,i,l.i„.jl..,.\.j 

R.  FISHER  &  CO 

Invite  the  Nobility,  ('lerfrj-,  antl  Gentry  about  to  Furnish,  to  visit  Ihoir  extensive  Kstnblinhmciil,  the  Show-Uoom*  of  which 
contain  the  Inrpcst  and  most  extensive  Slock  of  Cabinet  Furniture,  Magnificent  Carpetn,  Silk  iJamaitkH  for  Curtaini,  &c. 
in  the  metropolis.  An  inspection  of  the  Stock  will  ut  once  prove  that  the  Public  will  reap  advantages,  by  purchajiing  at 
this  Kslablishment,  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.     In  the  Show  Rooms  mav  be  seen  :^ 


Mahogany  Four-po^t  Bt-ditead  .  £2  12  « 
Ditto,  with  handMjmc  cornier  ..440 
Arabian  Bedstead  (twistid  pillan)  4  4  0 
Portable  Ottoman  Btd«t<a(l  ..220 
Rich  Gilt  Cornice,  per  foot,  2».  fxl.  to  3*.  6rf. 


DrnwinR  Room  Chairs     .     .     .     .£0601  Mnhognnj-  Chairs £0116 

.s  .lid  Rosewood  ditto       ....      014    6     Ditto,  with  leather  scats       ...      0  16    6 

Ditto,  cabriole  loifs 11     0     Mahogany  Loo  Tables     ....      2     .5     0 

Rosewood  I.OO  Tables      .     .     .     .      .3  10    0     Library  ditto,  with  leather  tops     .      3  10     0 
„  C'hcffoiiier.withplatcglassback     6  10    0  |  Mahog. Dining  Tables, slidingframes  4  10    0 

Their  Stock  of  Carpct.s  consists  of  rich  Velvet  Pile,  from  is.  9<l.  to  !Js.  3tl.  per  yard ;  Uru.ssels  Carpeting,  second  quality. 
2s.  9(1.  J  those  of  Three  Thread,  3s.  fi(/.  per  yard.     The  Beddinp  Rooms  contain  every  description  of  Mattresses,  viz.,  German 
Spring,  Horse  Hair,  and  AVool ;  together  with  an  assortment  of  Feathers,  all  of  which  are  purified  by  the  patent  proceM. 
FINSBURY  PAXTKC'IINICOX,  two  doors  fkom  FLNSBURY  SQUARE. 

READ'S     APERITIVE     FOUNTAIN,     &c. 

THE     DOUBLE     ACTION     FOUNTAIN 

Invented  by  R.  READ  produces  a  constant  stream  without  the  possibility  of  admitting  air.  It  is  acknowledged  by  the 
highest  medical  authorities  in  litis  kingdom,  the  Continents  of  Europe,  India,  and  America,  as  the  best  instrument  of  the 
kind  ever  offered  the  public  (ride  the  'Life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,"  cJcc.) 

CAUTION. 

As  Instruments  stated  to  be  imj>rovements  on  Read's  Patent  are  advertised  and  circulated  throughout  the  countrv,  please 
observe  that  no  Instruments  are  genuine  unless  stam])cd  with  the  Royal  Arms,  and  the  words  "  READ'S  PATENT." 

Manufactured  onlij  at  3'),  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly,  London. 


"WRITING    RAPIDLY    IMPROVED. 


MR.  CARSTAIRS, 
INVENTOR  OF  THE  CELEBRATED  SYSTEM  OF  WRITING, 

Continues  to  give  LESSONS  to  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  all  ages  in  his  highly  Improved  Method,  wliich  will  impart  a 
command  and  freedom  of  the  Hand  and  Pen  seldom,  if  ever,  equalled,  in  every  size  and  variety  of  Penmanship,  even  to 
the  worst  writers,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping  taught  practically.  Prospectuses  of  terms, 
&c..  may  be  had  at  the  Establishment.  81,  LOMBARD  STREET.  CITY. 

JiiBt  Published  by  Messrs.  SYMONDS  &  Co.,  12,  Circus,  Minories, 

A   GUIDE    TO   EMIGRANTS. 

Describing  the  various  colonies  most  favourable  to  emigrate  to,  the  latest  statistical  accounts,  and  all  other  information. 

Price  6d.,  or  forwai'ded  upon  receipt  of  ten  postage  stamps. 
Passengers  and  Emigrants  are  solicited  to  apply  to  Messrs.  Symonds  and  Co.,  where  all  requisite  information  will  be 
given,  the  most  eligible  ships  obtained,  and  other  important  and  economical  arrangements  made,  free  of  CHARGE. 

Now  Publishing,  in  Parts  price  One  Shilling,  or  Twenty-five  Cents,  U.S. 

TIE  IMERICII  II  lUMOPE, 

BEIXG 

"  GUESSES "    AND   "  CALCULATIONS "    ON   JMEN   AND   ALVNNERS, 

M.ADE  DURING  .V  TOUR  THROUGH  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  PORTION  OF  EUROPE ; 

Illustrated  Inj  Steel  Engravings,  comprising  Sketches  of  Life,  and  Pencillings  of  Nature,  engraved  from 
the  Original  Drawings,  by  the  First  Artists  of  the  day. 

'\^  ORKS  that  are  a  combination  of  Literature  and  Art,  have  always  carried  with  them  a  charm  of  attraction.  The 
beauty  of  a  picture,  the  interest  of  a  wcll-wTitten  description,  depend' upon  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and  the  powers  of  the 
writer;  when  both  are  tried  and  proved,  their  labours  are  always  welcomed.  A  blending  of  the  pictorial  and  descriptive  is 
now  familiar  to  the  public.     We  offer  a  work,  that,  while  being'  the  same,  is  yet  essentially  different. 

'^'";  -Vmeric^n  will  reveal  things  that  strike  him  as  being  peculiar  and  wonderful  among  men.  He  converses  with  the 
chiffoniiier  of  Paris— he  is  not  outdone  in  daring  by  the  hunter  of  the  .\lps— he  finds  the  laws  of  hospitality  held  sacred 
by  a  brigand  of  the  .\ppenines — he  mingles  among'  the  fierce  fishermen  of  Calabria,  having  to  a  certain  extent  followed 
the  track  of  Spartacus  and  Hannibal — he  embarks  in  a  Mediterranean  pirate — and  thus  having  indicated  a  few  of  the 
leading  features  on  which  he  grounds  his  ideas,  he  submits  them  with  confidence  to  the  reader,  'feeling  assured  that  the 
SuPEitB  Illustrations,  the  products  of  men  whose  names  are  well  known,  will  be  a  guarantee  for  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  \A  ork. 

The  "  .VMERir.vN  in  Europe"  will,  we  feel  assured,  be  soon  found  upon  friendly  terms  with  the  popular  mind.  He 
trusts  to  connect  the  glorious  and  romantic  traditions  of  the  past,  by  means  of  modern  art,  to  the  men  and  the  manners  of 
the  present.  Passing  over  a  ground,  each  footstep  of  which  wakes  tip  the  echoes  of  wondrous  things,  that  sleep  in  oblivious 
forgetfulness  till  they  are  roused,  he  will  have  that  to  offer,  in  a  superb  and  elegant  form,  which,  sumptuously  attractive, 
will  meet  the  economical  statistics  of  the  day. 

*•'  T^'' ^"?,''''^  "'"  ^°  published  in  Parts,  on  the  1st  and  15th  of  the  Month,  price  OxE  Seilling  or  TwENT:T-Fn-E 
CENTS,  tach  Pai  t  will  contain  Four  highly-finished  Steel  Engravings,  from  Original  Designs,  engraved  bv  the  most 
iiminent  Artjsts  of  the  day,  and  accompanied  by  ample  descriptive  Lette'rpress,  by  Henrt  Clay  Crockett,  to  be  completed 

JOHN  T.VLLIS&Co..  LONDON  AND  NF."U"  YORK. 


AUSTEAL-ASIA. 


BOOK  I.— AUSTRALIA,  OR  NEW  HOLLAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 


DISCOVERY,   >L\11ITIME    SURVEYS,   COAST  LIXE,   IXTERIOR  EXPLORATION, 

CLLMATE,  AND  GEOLOGY. 


WINLS, 


The  British  possessions  iu  Austral-Asia  are 
Australia,  or  New  HoUaud  (which  contains 
the  several  colonies  of  New  South  Wales, 
Port  PhiUip  or  Victoria,  South  Austraha,  and 
Western  Australia,  or  Swan  River), Van  Die- 
men's  island,  New  Zealand,  the  Chatham, 
Auckland,  and  other  lesser  islands — the 
whole  comprising  a  territorial  area  in  the 
Southern  hemisphere  nearly  as  large  as 
Europe. 

These  extensive  regions  form  an  important 
and  most  interesting  portion  of  our  Colonial 
Empire,  whether  viewed  in  relation  to  their 
origin  or  progress,  to  theii"  existing  or  pros- 
pective state. 

In  a  favoui'able  position,  situated  midway 
between  America  and  Africa,  and  at  the  ex- 
ti-emity  of  Asia,  they  are  valuable  in  a  poli- 
tical sense  for  the  increasing  capabilities  they 
afford  towards  the  maintenance  of  British 
power  in  the  East — and  in  a  commercial 
sense  from  their  contiguity  to  the  richest  and 
most  densely  peopled  portion  of  the  globe  : 
possessing  in  themselves  (apart  from  tliese 
considerations)  a  fertile  soil  and  a  salubrious 
cbme,  they  are  well  adapted  for  the  dwelling 
of  milUons  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, — and 
even  in  this  early  stage  of  their  existence, 
with  many  of  their  resources  yet  unde- 
veloped, they  are  outlying  farms,  already 
instrumental  in  supplying  England  with 
augmenting  quantities  of  grain,  meat,  wool, 
tallow,  flax,  timber,  and  other  raw  products, 
in  exchange  for  her  manufactures. 

The  insulated  continent  of  Australia,  re- 
markable for  its  great  extent,  singular  con- 
formation, and  recent  discovei-y,  first  claims 
attention.  Less  than  a  century  ago  the 
mere  coast  line  of  this  "great  south  land" 
was  an  unsolved  geographical  problem,  as  its 
interior  is  at  the  present  moment ;  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  learned  its  very  existence  was  a 
phenomenon,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  strange  surmises  entertained  ou  the 
subject,  from  the  vnld  hypothesis  of  Blu- 
meubach,  that  Australia  must  originally 
have  been  a  comet  or  planetary  body,  which 
being  di'awn  within  the  sphere  of  attraction, 
fell  upon  this  globe.  Even  those  skilful 
navigators,  and  scientific  explorers,  who  have 
surveyed  its  coast-line,  and,  to  a  hmited 
extent,  penetrated  the  interior,  appear  unable 
to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  con- 
cerniug  the  operating  cause,  or  the  probable 
epoch  of  the  formation  of  this  vast  country — 
whether  it  has  been  in  a  comparatively 
modern  age  left  dry  by  the  receding  waters 
of  the  ocean,  or  extruded  from  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  by  subterranean  fires. 

But  the  interest  excited  by  this  question 
throughout  Europe,  or  by  the  singular  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  products  of  a  laud  of  con- 
traiieties,  merges  into  insignificance  com- 
pared with  that  created  by  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  British  colonization  at  a  distance 
of  15,000  miles  from  the  parent  state.  The 
earliest  settlement  is  within  the  recollection 
of  the  present  generation.  Conceived  in  a 
benevolent  spirit,  it  was  commenced  in  1787 
by  the  despatch  to  Botany  Bay  of  a  fleet 
laden  with  the  refuse  of  our  gaols  and  peni- 
tentiaries. For  several  years  the  conricts 
were  repeatedly  on  the  eve  of  perishing  by 
famine,  but  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  re- 
gaining their  forfeited  freedom,  directed  by 
the  intelligence  of  their  supenutendeuts,  and 
governed  by  a  systematic  and  humane  policy, 
these  outcasts  hewed  down  the  forests,  sub- 
dued the  stubborn  soil,  and  earned  for 
themselves  a  home  where  "  their  sins  were 
covered  and  their  iniquity  remembered  no 
more." 

3  a 


3G2       SITUATION  AND  AREA  OP  AUSTRALIA,  OR  NEW  HOLLAND. 


Tliesc  pioneers  in  the  wilderness  prepared 
the  way,  and  smoothed  the  diffieulties  for  j 
their  fJllow-eountrynien  wliom  no  erime  had 
expatriated,  l)iit  wlio  sou'iht  at  tiie  antipodes 
the  means  of  ohtaininf;  an  honouralilc  liveli- 
hood under  the  proteetion  of  the  fla;r  of  their 
country,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  lan- 
guajie,  laws,  and  customs  of  their  fatherland. 
The  result  of  their  joint  lahours  is  now  mani- 
fest in  the  prosperous  colony  of  New  South 
Wales — the  [iroudest  monument  of  British 
civilization  in  tlie  nineteenth  century. 

This  success  encouraged  the  settlement 
at  llobart  Town,  Van  Diemen's  Island,  in 
1801-2;  at  Swan  River,  Western  Austra- 
lia, in  1829-30;  of  Adelaide,  South  Austra- 
lia, in  1835-G;  of  Melbourne,  Port  Philtip, 
in  1836;  and  of  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton, New  Zealand,  in  1840. 

The  progress  of  these  Austral-Asian  set- 
tlements is  without  a  parallel  in  history,  and 
their  condition  demands  minute  and  impar- 
tial investigation  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of 
property  in  those  colonies,  and  of  the  yet 
more  numerous  class  of  intending  emigi-ants 
to  whom  every  detail  must  be  important,  as 
a  means  of  enabling  them  to  decide  on  the 
locality  best  calculated  to  suit  thei"*  peculiar 
circumstances. 

Having  no  theon-  to  uphold — no  private 
views  to  promote — no  particular  colony  to 
serve,  I  shall  endeavour  in  this,  as  in  other 
portions  of  my  work,  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  fullest  amount  of  information  contained 
in  the  official  documents  to  which  her 
Majesty's  government  has  granted  me  access; 
and,  guided  by  the  knowledge  personally  ac- 
quired in  Australia,  collate  from  the  varied, 
heterogeneous,  and  scattered  materials  fur- 
nished by  the  most  trustworthy  authorities, 
every  useful  or  interesting  fact  which  may 
contribute  to  the  general  good,  and  illustrate 
the  power  and  resonrces  of  the  British  em- 
pire.   

Australia,  or  New  Holland,  the  largest 
island  in  the  world,  lies  between  the  parallels 
of  10°  45'  and  38°  45'  S.,  and  the  meridians 
of  1 12°  20'  and  153°  30'  E.  of  Greenwich.  It 
is  separated  on  the  north  from  the  islands 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  Moluccas  by  Torres 
Strait,  and  from  Timor  and  other  islands  in 
the  Eastern  Archipelago  by  the  Arafura 
sea;  on  the  south,  from  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  or  Tasmania,  by  Bass'  Strait :  its 
eastern  and  southern  shores  are  washed  by 
the  Pacific,  its  western  and  north-western 
by  the  Indian  Ocean.     The  latitudinal  dif- 


ference between  Cape  York  and  Wilson's 
Promontory,  tlie  northern  and  nouthcm  ; 
extremities,  is  twenty-eight  degrees,  equal  to 
1,(;80  geogr.iphical  miles;  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  east  to  west  is  2,227  geograpliical 
miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2,f)'.M),810 
square  miles,  and  the  coast  line  at  nearly 
8,0fK)  nautical  miles. 

The  distances  and  bearings  of  the  several 
points  around  the  coast  are  stated  to  be  as 
follows :  — 

Milr*. 
Wilson's  Promontorj-  to  Cape  Howe,  N.E.  .  250 
Cape  Howe  to  Brealisea  Spit,  N.  a  little  K.    .        950 

Breaksea  Spit  to  Cape  York,  N.W 1,150 

Cape  York  to  Cape  Van  Diemen,  W.  .  .  .  900 
Cape  Van  Diemen  to  \orth-'\Vest  Cape,  S.W'.  1,:J(J0 
North-West  Cape  to  Cape  Leeiiwin,  S.  .  .  900 
Cape  Leeuwin  to  Great  Australian  Bight,  E.1  ,  nnn 

n  little  N J    ' 

Great  Australian  Bight  to  Wilson's  Promon-1  ,  .fyr. 

tory,  S.E J    ' 


Circumference  in  round  numbers 


7,750 


The  proportion  which  Australia  bears  to 
the  other  divisions  of  the  globe  has  been 
thus  calculated  by  the  distinguislied  French 
navigator,  Du  Freycinet : — 


Divisions. 


Asia    .     . 
America  . 
Africa 
Europe    . 
Australia 


French  Leagues. 


2,200,000 

2,100,01)0 

l,o60,(X)0 

501,875 

384,375 


Proportion. 


17 

17 

12 

4 

3 


Viewing  Van  Diemen's  Island  as  a  por- 
tion or  prolongation  of  Australia,  we  may 
consider  it  as  forming  one  of  the  marked  tri- 
podal  capes  or  promontories  which  stretch 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  towards  the 
Antarctic  Circle. 

Discovery. — To  what  European  or  Asiatic 
nation  the  existence  of  Australia  was  first 
known,  and  when  or  by  whom  it  was  dis- 
covered, is  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty, 
from  the  vague  and  often  inconsistent  state- 
ments by  which  the  claims  of  various  navi- 
gators are  supported.  Although  we  have  no 
positive  evidence,  there  appears  much  pro- 
bability that  the  Chinese  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  "'  a  great  south  land."  Abun- 
dant records  remain  to  prove,  that  fiom  a 
vcrv  early  period  to  the  thirteenth  century, 
they  were  a  thriving  and  enterprising  people, 
engaged  in  an  extensive  maritime  trade. 
^I.  de  Guignes  says,  "  Nous  trouvons  dans 
les  annales  Chinoises  des  ^  II.  et  A  III. 
sieeles,  une  route  par  mer  depuis  la  Chine 
jusqu'a  I'embouchure  de  I'Euphrate."  The 
Arabian  traveller,  Ebn  Wuahab,  (a.d.  877,) 
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points  out  the  route  pursued  at  that  time,  in 
the  voyage  from  Bussora  to  Canton ;  and 
Edrisi,  writing  in  1156,  states,  that  ]\Iuscat, 
on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  was  annually  fre- 
quented by  ships  fi'om  China.  They  had 
also,  together  with  the  Hindoos,  constant 
commercial  intercourse  with  Java  and  the 
Eastern  Archipelago.  It  may,  moreover,  be 
worth  noting  in  this  place,  that  the  nutri- 
tious trepang,  or  sea-slug,  (beche  de  mer,) 
which  has  for  ages  been  a  favourite  luxurj' 
with  the  Chinese,  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  northern  shores  of  New  Hol- 
land, which  are,  even  to  the  present  time, 
annually  frequented  by  a  fleet  of  fishing 
prows,  from  being  the  chief  source  from 
whence  this  singular  edible  is  obtained.  It 
may  be  urged,  that  this  fact  renders  it  the 
more  unlikely  that  the  Chinese  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  island,  since,  as  a  fishing- 
station  of  any  value,  clear  records  concerning 
it  would  be  extant ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  must  not  only  remember  the  very  slight 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  annals  and 
charts  of  the  Chinese,  but  also  the  serious 
injury,  and  indeed  the  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  their  maritime  traffic  by  the  piratical 
depredations  of  the  Portuguese,  Spaniards, 
and  Dutch,  who,  in  many  instances,  buried 
in  obli-vion  important  geographical  informa- 
tion from  the  most  selfish  motives.  On  the 
island  of  Timor,  distant  only  250  miles  from 
the  coast  of  AustraUa,  there  are  many  Chi- 
nese, but  how  long  they  have  been  estab- 
lished there  we  have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. 

Among  European  nations,  the  earliest 
claim  to  the  discoveiy  of  Terra  Austral  is 
made  by  the  French,  whose  pretensions  rest 
upon  the  assertion  of  de  Brosses  and  the 
Abbe  Prevost,  that  Paidraier  de  Gonneville, 
a  French  captain,  who  sailed  fi'om  Honfleur 
in  1503,  lost  his  reckoning,  and  was  drifted 
into  an  unknown  sea,  from  which  he  escaped 
by  obser\'ing  the  flights  of  birds  towards  the 
south,  and  following  them.  Gonnenlle  made 
the  land,  on  which  he  lived  for  six  mouths, 
refitting  his  vessel,  and  living  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  natives,  whom  he  represents 
as  having  made  some  advances  in  civilization. 
These  could  not  have  been  the  Australian 
savages ;  they  may  have  been  the  people  of 
New  Zealand  or  of  ^ladagascar.  The  dis- 
tinguished hydrographer.  Flinders,  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  con- 
siders this  claim  unfounded,  and  adds,  that 
the  proofs  adduced  in  its  support  them- 
selves demonstrate,  that  it  was  not  any  part 


of  Australia,  but  ^ladagascar  that  Gonne- 
ville discovered,  and  from  whence  he  brought 
a  native,  called  Prince  Escomerie,  to  Nor- 
mandy. The  discovery  of  a  maritime  route 
to  the  East  Indies,  via  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  under  the  flag  of 
Portugal,  in  1498,  and  of  a  passage  to  Asia, 
through  the  straits  wliich  separate  Cape 
Horn  fi-om  Patagonia,  by  ]\Iagellan,  or 
Magalhaens,  under  the  flag  of  Spain,  27th 
November,  1520,  led  to  an  extended  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Eastern  seas ;  and  as  it 
is  certain  that,  during  the  earlier  half  ol 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese narigators  pushed  their  researches 
into  the  South  Pacific,  it  is  probable  that 
the  claim  made  by  them  to  the  discovery  of 
at  least  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  is 
not  wholly  unfounded,  though,  if  made,  it 
was  unattended  by  any  practical  result. 

In  1526,  Don  Jorge  de  ]\Ienezes,  who  was 
appointed  to  the  government  of  the  Moluccas, 
sailed  from  Malacca,  and  spent  some  months 
in  a  port  supposed  to  be  in  Papua  or  New 
Guinea.  In  the  same  year,  Alvarez  de 
Saavedra  sailed  from  a  port  in  Mexico  in 
search  of  gold,  and  discovered  Papua,  and 
some  of  the  adjacent  islands. 

In  1543,  Ruy  Lopez  de  ViUabolos  ranged 
the  New  Guinea  and  other  coasts. 

In  15G7,  Alonzo  de  ]\Iendana  sailed  from 
Lima,  and  discovered  the  thirty-three  islands, 
which  he  named  Solomon's  Islands,  "  to  the 
end  that  the  Spaniards,  supposing  them  to 
be  those  islands  from  which  Solomon  fetched 
gold  to  adorn  the  temple,  might  be  the 
more  desirous  to  go  and  inhabit  tliem.^'  In 
his  second  voyage  he  could  not  find  the 
islands :  he  died  seeking  them,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Quiros,  who  abandoned  the 
search  when  only  forty  leagues  distant  from 
them. 

In  the  British  l^Iuseum  there  is  a  manu- 
script book  of  charts,  entitled  an  Hydro- 
graphic,  compiled  by  John  Rotz  in  1542,  and 
dedicated  by  him  to  Hem-y  ^'III.  of  Eng- 
land. In  one  of  them  is  rudely  delineated 
an  iU-defined  land,  situated  to  the  south  of 
Java,  and  termed  Juiw  le  Grand,  but  the 
chart  terminates  abruptly,  only  a  portion  of 
the  north  and  north-west  coast  of  this  terri- 
tory being  laid  down.  There  is  also  a  large 
manuscript  chart  on  the  Mercator  plan  in 
the  Museum,  numbered  in  the  catalogue 
5,413,  prepared  for  the  dauphin  of  France, 
which  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  charge  of  the 
chart  department,  and  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  supposes  to  have'  been 
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constructed  about  the  year  1530.  In  tliiH 
chart  the  coast  line  of  the  African  and  Ame- 
rican continents,  south  of  tiie  equator,  is 
traced  witli  some  dcfrree  of  aceurney.  Tiiis 
doeuini'Ut  likewise  eoTitains  pai't  of  a  country 
iuserihed  Jan-  le  Gra/id,  on  wliosu  shores 
are  depleted  men  and  Imts,  a)id  innncdiately 
adjacent  to  Cape  Horn,  to  the  soutlnvard, 
is  what  appears  to  be  part  of  a  continent, 
on  which  is  marked  La  Ti'i're  Aicxtralie ;  this 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  hydrop-a- 
pher,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  was  im- 
pressed witli  the  belief,  which  then  and  Ion;; 
afterwards  prevailed,  of  the  existence  of  a 
great  continent,  ruiniing  north  and  south 
from  'i,'°  to  ()1°  S.  lat.,  its  northern  coasts 
stretching  along  the  South  Pacific  to  an 
immense  distance,  and  extending  at  least 
from  the  straits  of  M;igellan  to  New  Zealand. 
Leaving  the  region  of  conjecture,  we  know  for 
a  certainty  that  on  the  2]st  December,  KjOo, 
Fei-naudcz  de  Uuiros  sailed  with  three  ves- 
sels from  Callao,  in  Peru,  one  of  the  objects 
of  his  expedition  being  to  search  for  the 
Terra  Austral,  a  continent  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy a  considerable  portion  of  that  part  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  lying  westward  of 
America.  Quiros,  after  discovering  several 
islands,  came  to  a  land  which  he  named 
Austntlta  dt-l  Espiritii  Santo,  supposing  it  to 
be  a  part  of  the  great  southern  continent. 
Luis  Yaes  de  Torres,  separated  from  Quiros, 
coasted  along  the  Louisiade  Ai-chipelago, 
sighted  the  liills  and  islands  of  Cape  York 
in  11°  S.,  and  spent  two  months  in  survey- 
ing the  intricate  navigation  of  the  strait  by 
which  the  Terra  Austral  is  divided  fi'om  New 
Guinea.  ^Vc  know,  however,  little  of  his  pro- 
ceedings, or  of  those  of  Quiros,  as  the  ac- 
counts were  transmitted  direct  to  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  kept  them  from  the  public,  and 
the  existence  of  the  dangerous  channel,  now 
called  Torres  Strait,  was  generally  unknown, 
until  rediscovered  and  passed  by  captain 
Cook  in  1770.  Fortunately  for  his  reputa- 
tion in  after  ages,  a  copy  of  a  letter  of 
Torres  to  the  king  of  Spain,  dated  Manilla, 
7th  July,  1607,  was  deposited  in  the  archives 
of  the  Spanish  settlement  at  Manilla,  where 
it  was  found  by  Mr.  Dalryraplc  (himself  an 
hydrographer),  after  its  ea])ture  by  the  Bri- 
tish troops  in  1762.  The  Englishman,  with 
true  generosity,  gave  the  name  of  the  en- 
terprising Spaniai-d  to  the  strait  he  had  dis- 
covered. 

Torres  describes  the  strait  as  being 
filled  by  "  an  archipelago  of  islands  witliont 
number;  the  bank  shoaler  in  the  eleventh 


degree  of  latitude ;  the  people  black,  corpn- 
lent,  naked,  armed  with  lances,  arrows,  and 
clubs  of  stone."  Thit  description  of  the  peo- 
ple refers  to  New  Guinea  ratlicr  than  Austra- 
lia, from  the  mention  made  of  arrows.  Torres 
adds,  "we  caught  in  all  this  land  twenty 
persons  of  difrcrent  nations;"  from  which  it 
would  appear  that  Torres  adopted  the  policy 
of  Columbus,  Cabot,  and  other  early  navi- 
gators, in  seizing  on  the  natives  of  new 
found  countries,  to  testify  to  their  respective 
governments  the  reality  of  their  voyages. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  160.5  (the  same 
year  in  which  Quiros  and  Torres  sailed  from 
Peru)  the  Dutch  yacht,  named  Diiyfhen,  was 
dispatched  from  Bantam,  the  chief  seat  of 
government  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  to 
explore  the  islands  of  New  Guinea. 

The  Duyfhen  sailed  along  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  west  shore  of  that  countrj',  to  Vi'  45'  : 
S.  hit.,  but  which  was  in  reality  the  north  \ 
shore  of  Terra  Austral,  and  then,  being  in 
want  of  provisions,  proceeded  to  Banda, 
where  she  arrived  in  June,  1606,  having  un- 
consciously visited  the  "  Great  South  Land," 
of  which,  in  1623,  the  yachts,  Pera  and 
Ariihem  were  sent  in  search  from  Amboyna. 
Jans  Carstcns,  the  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition, ^vith  eight  of  his  crew,  was  murdered 
on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea ;  but  the  sur- 
\'ivors  pursued  their  voyage,  and  discovered 
"  the  great  island  of  Arnhem  and  the  Spult, 
or  Speilt."  (\Vhat  is  meant  by  "  the  Spult" 
it  is  now  difficult  to  understand,  but  in  the 
old  charts  a  river  is  n.arked  by  that  name, 
which  is  probably  here  intended  to  signify 
the  laud  in  its  vicinity.)  The  Arnhem  then 
returned  to  Ambo^Tia ;  the  Peru  proceeded 
along  the  coast  to  Cape  Keer  Weer,  (Turn- 
again,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  west 
coast  of  New  Guinea,  by  others  to  be  the 
east  coast  of  the  GuU"  of  Cai-pcntaria,)  where 
the  Diii/f/icn  had  previously  been,  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  as  f;u-  as  17°  S.  lat.  There 
is,  however,  much  discrepancy  in  the  ac- 
counts of  this  and  other  earlv  voyages.  In 
the  years  1616,  1618,  1619,  "and' 1622,  the 
west  coast  was  noted  by  several  outward- 
bound  vessels,  among  others  by  the  En- 
drayht ;  and  in  a  manuscript  chart,  by  Ecsel  i 
Gerrits,  dated  1627,  the  lirst  discovery  of 
it  is  attributed  to  Dirk  Hartog,  commander  : 
of  the  Endraijht,  bound  to  India  (a.d.  1616), 
who  saw  the  coast  in  26°  30'  S.  lat.,  and 
saded  northward  to  23",  giring  the  name 
of  Lnndt  de  Endraght  to  the  land  thus 
siu'veycd.  An  important  part  of  this  dis- 
covery  was    the    roadstead,    called    by  his 
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name,  at  the  entrance  of  a  sound  lying  a 
little  S.  of  25°,  afterwards  named  Shark's 
Bay,  by  Dampier.  Upon  one  of  the  islands 
forming  the  I'oadstead,  there  was  found,  in 
1697,  and  afterwards,  in  1801,  half  buiied 
in  the  sand,  mth  the  rotten  remnant  of  a 
post  attached  to  it,  a  tin  platter,  bearing  an 
inscription,  of  which  the  following  (as  nearly 
as  it  could  be  deciphered)  is  a  translation  : — 
"Anno  IGIG,  25th  October,  arrived  here  the 
ship  Endrught,  of  Amsterdam,  first  merchant, 
Gilles  Miebais,  of  Luik,  Dirk  Hartog,  of  Am- 
sterdam, captain.  Thev  sailed  from  hence 
for  Bantam,  the  27th  do..  A"  1616."  The 
names  of  the  under  merchant  and  chief 
mate  are  illegible.  In  July,  1618,  the  Mau- 
ritius, another  outward  bound  Dutch  ship 
touched  at  Willem's  River,  near  the  North- 
West  Cape,  and  a  year  after  captain  Edel, 
commanding  a  Dutch  vessel,  touched  on  the 
coast,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the  land 
from  29°  to"  26°  30'  S.  lat.  The  gi-eat  reef 
lying  off  this  land,  called  Honf  man's  Abrolhos, 
was  discovered  at  the  same  time. 

The  Leeuwin,  also  outward  bound,  fell  in 
\vith  the  coast  as  far  as  35°,  and  sailed  along 
to  the  north,  giving  its  name  to  the  Cape, 
in  34.°  19'  S.  lat.,  115°  6'  E.  long.* 

In  1628,  the  Vianen,  one  of  the  seven 
ships  which  returned  to  Europe  under  the 
command  of  Cai-penter,  the  Dutch  governor- 
general,  from  whom  the  deep  gulf  on  the 
north  coast  takes  its  name,  reported  having 
seen  the  shore,  and  the  circumstance  is  thus 
stated  in  the  Dutch  records  :  "the  coast  was 
seen  again  accidentally,  and  coasted  200 
miles  mthout  gaining  any  knowledge  of  this 
great  couuti-y,  only  observing  a  foul  and 
baiTcn  shore,  green  fields,  and  very  wild, 
black,  barbarous  inhabitants."  This  part 
was  subsequently  called  De  Witt's  Land, 
but  by  wliom  does  not  appear.  In  Tiieve- 
not's  collection  of  charts,  &c.,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  sliipwreck  of  Francisco  Pel- 
sart,  in  the  Batavia,  on  the  4th  June,  1629, 
on  the  Abrolhos.  Pelsart  proceeded  along 
the  north-west  coast  in  a  small  decked  boat, 
crossed  thence  to  Batavia,  and  returned  with 
succours  for  his  men ;  too  late,  however,  for 
they  had  been  murdered  by  tlie  savages. 

The  south  coast  was  accidentally  discov- 
ered in  Januar\',  1627,  by  the  Dutch  ship. 
Guide  Zeepaard,  outward  bound  from  Hol- 

*  The  above  statements  are  derived  chiefly  from 
the  instructions  given  to  Tasman  when  sent  from 
Batavia  on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery,  and  signed 
by  the  governor-general  Antonio  Van  Biemen,  and 
four  members  of  the  council  of  Batavia. 


land.  It  was  called  Nuyts'  Land,  from 
Pieter  Xuyts,  who  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
manded the  Zeepaard,  and  is  said  to  have 
traced  it  for  1,000  miles  from  Cape  Leeu- 
win, and  laid  down  a  number  of  positions 
with  great  accuracy.  The  Dutch  govern- 
ment being  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  this 
great  south  land  extended  towards  the  ant- 
artie  circle,  despatched  Captain  Abel  Jans 
Tasman  from  Batavia,  \vith  two  vessels,  on 
the  14th  August,  1642.  Tasman,  after 
touching  at  the  ^Mauritius,  steered  south 
and  east,  and  on  the  24th  November  made 
some  high  land  in  40°  S.  lat.,  163°  50'  E. 
of  Teneriffe,  which  he  named  in  honour  ot 
the  governor-general,  Antony  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  sailed  along,  not  supposing  it  to 
be  an  island  ;  he  anchored  in  Storm  Bay, 
then  pursuing  an  east  and  south  coiu'se,  he 
discovered  part  of  the  west  side  of  New  Zea- 
land, (of  whose  insularity  he  was  also  unaware, 
and  considering  it  to  be  a  part  of  Terra  Ans- 
tralis,  he  named  it  Staten  Land),  the  Friendly 
and  Prince  William  Islands.  In  1644,  Tas- 
man was  sent  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
Company  on  a  second  voyage  of  discovery, 
and  dii'ected,  after  passing  the  land  of  Arn- 
hem,  to  "  follow  the  coast  further  as  it  may 
ran  westward  or  southward,  endeavouring  by 
all  means  to  proceed,  that  we  may  be  sure 
whether  this  land  is  dinded  from  the  Great 
Known  South  Laud  or  not."  From  this 
expression,  it  is  evident  that  the  Dutch  had 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  some  part  of  the 
Terra  Aiistral,  to  which  they  about  this  time 
gave  the  name  of  New  Holland.  L'nfortu- 
nately  no  account  of  this  voyage  has  ever 
been  published,  except  that  contained  in  a 
garbled  extract  from  Tasman's  journal  by 
Dirk  Rembrantz,  and  translated  in  1776,  but 
his  track  is  supposed  to  be  indicated  by  the 
names  given  to  different  places,  namely  those 
of  Van  Diemeu  (as  in  a  former  instance), 
two  of  the  council  who  signed  his  instruc- 
tions, and  of  !Maria,  the  daughter  of  the 
governor-general,  to  whom  he  was  attached. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  did  not  consider  that  New 
Holland  was  in  any  way  useful  from  its  pro- 
ductions, and  much  feared  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants.  Jans  Carstens,  who  com- 
manded the  Pera  and  Arnfiem  in  1623,  says, 
"  in  this  discovery  we  found  everywhere 
shallow  water  and  barren  coasts,  islands  alto- 
gether thinly  peopled  by  divers  cruel,  poor, 
and  brutal  natives,  and  of  very  little  use  to 
the  company." 

Witsen,  in  his  "Notes,"  alludes  to  "Gasman's 
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(lcsrril)iiif;  tlic  ])P()|)li;  on  (lifTcrcnt  ])arts  of 
tlic  const  as  "bud  and  wicked,"  "sliootiii;^ 
arrows,"  "  tlirowiii;^  stones,"  "  liviiip;  vorj- 
poorly,"  "feeding  upon  r(K)ts;"  "  tliere  arc 
few  vegetables,  and  the  people  use  no 
houses." 

In  1663  Thevenot  published  his  chart  of 
tlic  west  coast  of  the  "  Great  South  Land." 

In  1()88  Uampicr,  the  most  observant 
navigator  of  his  age,  visited  the  west  coast 
with  the  Buccaneers,  and  described  it  as  low 
and  sandy,  wth  scarcely  any  vegetation  on 
its  shores.  The  Buccaneers  careened  and 
refitted  in  about  16"  S.  lat. 

In  16'.)'.)  Dampier  was  expressly  sent  as 
pilot  in  II.IM.S.  Roebuck,  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, and  visited  the  west  and  north-west 
coasts. 

In  Dampier's  New  Voyage  round  the 
World  published  in  1703,  a  chart  of  the 
world  therein  engraved  only  shews  part  of 
the  north-west  and  south  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land, which  is  joined  on  the  east  to  some 
land  stretching  towards  the  equator,  aud  join- 
ing the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  most  southern  part  of  New  Holland 
marked,  is  in  about  33°  S.  lat.,  and  "  Die- 
men's  Land"  is  placed  ten  degrees  further 
to  the  southward. 

Dampier's  track  in  1699  was  from  Suma- 
tra to  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Holland, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Timor  in  September 
1G9'J;  in  the  chart  of  his  voyage,  he  lays 
down  the  coast  as  far  north  as  the  gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  traces  part  of  the  coast  of  New 
Guinea,  but  leaves  an  unexplored  tract  be- 
tween that  island  and  Australia,  nearly  in 
the  position  of  Torres  Straits ;  in  fact  direct 
north  from  the  land  we  now  call  Cape  York. 

\n  recording  his  proceedings  on  the  west 
coast,  he  states,  "  I  speut  about  tive  weeks 
in  ranging  off  and  on  the  coast  of  New 
Holland,  a  length  of  about  300  leagues." 
He  subsequently  discovered  New  Britain. 

lGy6. — WiLUara  de  \  laming  was  sent  in 
seai-ch  of  a  Dutch  ship,  lost  in  1084-5;  he 
visited  the  west  coast,  found  black  swans 
near  llottenest  Island,  aud  named  the  place 
Swan  River.  He  then  sailed  north  as  far  as 
21""  28'. 

In  1710,  captain  Woodes  Rogers  was  sent 
to  the  South  Seas,  with  two  vessels ;  Dam- 
pier  was  pilot;  they  sailed  through  what 
they  termed  New  Guinea  Straits. 

1707. — Captain  Carteret  sailed  through 
the  strait  which  separates  New  Britain  from 
New  Ireland. 

1721. — The  Dutch  East  India  Company 


fitted  out  a  squadron  for  discovery,  under 
captain  Roggewein,  who  lost  one  of  his 
ships  on  the  caj^t  confines  of  -Australia. 
Having  landed  in  New  Britain,  he  wa.^  at- 
tacked by  the  natives,  and  returned  without 
accomplishing  any  satisfactory  results. 

The  justly  celebrated  captain  Cook,  in 
his  ex])loring  and  scientific  expedition  with 
H.M.S.  Renolution  and  Adventure,  on  tlie 
6th  of  October,  1769,  discovered  the  east 
side  of  New  Zealand  ;  continued  sur\-eying 
the  coast  until  the  31st  of  March,  1770, 
when  he  proceeded  to  New  Holland,  and,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  surveyed  the  east  coast 
of  that  vast  country  which  had  not  before 
been  visited,  and  pa-ssed  between  its  northern 
extremity  and  New  Guinea;"  thus  demon- 
strating beyond  a  doubt  the  insularity  of 
New  Holland. 

The  first  port  in  Australia  which  captain 
Cook  entered  was  Botany  Bay,  in  April, 
1770;  thence  he  sailed  to  the  northward, 
and  passed  Port  Jackson,  which,  from  its 
narrow  entrance  at  the  "  heads,"  he  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  boat  harbour,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  the  sailor  then  ou  the  look- 
out at  the  mast-head.  At  Cape  Tribulation 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  Australia,  the  ship 
of  captain  Cook  struck  on  a  coral  reef;  he 
refitted  and  repaired  her  in  the  adjacent 
Endeavour  Bay,  aud  then  proceeded  to  solve 
the  doubt  of  New  Holland  being  separated 
from  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  lands. 

Captain  Marrion,  a  Frcncli  othcer,  with 
two  ships,  skirted  the  coast  in  1772,  in  search 
of  the  supposed  southern  continent,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Zealand,  (which  had  been 
rediscovered  by  captain  Cook,)  where  he 
was  murdered  by  the  natives  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands.  In  1768  the  French  navigator, 
De  Bougaiunlle,  visited  the  Australian  coast. 
In  1791,  the  south  coast  was  ^•isited  by  cap- 
tain George  Vancouver,  on  his  way  to  the 
north-west  coast  of  America:  he  made  the 
land  ou  the  26th  September,  at  Cape  Chat- 
ham, iu  3o^  3  S.  lat.  aud  116~  35'  E.  long.; 
then  sailed  east  along  the  coast  till  the  28th, 
when  he  anchored  in  a  sound,  which  he 
named  after  George  III.  Bad  weather  pre- 
vented his  doing  more  than  verifying  a  part 
of  the  coast  laid  down  in  Nuvt's  chart  of 
1627. 

On  the  9th  ^larch,  1773,  captain  Tobias 
Furncaux,  second  in  command  in  the  ex- 
pedition under  captain  Cook,  in  H.M.S. 
Adventure,  made  the  south-west  cape  of 
Van  Diemcn's  Island,  and  steered  e.ist,  close 
to  the  rocks  called  Maalsuyker's  by  Tasman, 
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afterwards  anchoring  in  what  he  took  to  be 
Storm  Bay,  (which  he  called  Adventure 
Bay),  so  named  by  Tasman  in  1642;  not, 
however,  the  Storm  Bay  laid  down  in  the 
present  charts,  but  that  now  termed  D'Entre- 
casteaux's  channel,  which  runs  inland  for 
ten  leagues,  and  communicates  with  the 
true  Storm  Bay  of  Tasman.  Captain  Firr- 
neaux  then  sailed  along  the  Van  Diemen 
coast  to  the  northward,  to  discover  whether 
it  was  separated  from  New  Holland,  or  was 
a  peninsula  forming  part  of  the  main  land ; 
but  he  finally  steered  for  New  Zealand, 
giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  "  there  was  no 
strait  between  Van  Dicmen's  Land  and  New 
Holland,  but  only  a  very  deep  bay."  Cap- 
tain Cook,  with  H.M.S.  Resolution  and  Dis- 
covery made  the  south-west  Cape,  2J:th  Jan. 
1777,  and  after  steering  eastward,  anchored, 
as  Pumeaux  had  done,  in  Adventure  Bay  on 
the  26th;  but  captain  Cook  proceeded  on 
his  voyage,  stUl  ignorant  of  the  insularity  of 
the  land. 

In  1792,  Bruni  D'Entrecasteaux,  a  French 
rear-admiral,  with  two  ships  of  war,  La 
Recherche  and  L'Espfrance,  made  the  coast 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  obtain  supplies  of 
wood  and  water ;  and  while  intending  to 
enter  the  Storm  Bay  of  Tasman,  entered  the 
Adventure  Bay  of  Furneaux,  up  which  he 
sailed  thirty  miles,  and  found  it  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a  small  island  from  Storm  Bay. 
The  island  he  named  Bruny,  and  the  channel 
D'Entrecasteaux,  and  then  sailed  to  the 
eastward  without  ascertaining  that  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  was  insulated.* 

Captain  Bligh,  in  1788,  in  the  Bounty, 
and  in  1792  with  the  Providence  and  Assis- 
tant, and  captain  John  Hayes,  of  the  Bombay 
Marine,  with  the  private  ships  Duke  and 
Duchess  from  India,  in  1 794,  visited  different 
parts  of  the  Australian  coast,  without  adding 
much  to  our  geographical  knowledge. 

The  survey  of  admiral  D'Entrecasteaux 
extended  from  Cape  Leeuwin  to  132°  E.  long. 
in  Australia,  and  comprised  the  southern 
extremity  of  \a.\\  Diemen's  island,  including 
the  river  Derwent  and  the  channel  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  accurate  surveyor. 
Captain  Flinders  states  that  "  the  charts  of 
1  the  last  survey,  particularly  those  relating 
to  the  bays,  ports,  and  arms  of  the  sea  of 
the  south-east  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and 
I  constructed  in  this  expedition  by  M.  Beau- 

]  *  The  mistake  of  D'Entrecasteaux  was  then  a  very 
probable  one,  for  notwithstanding  our  extended  know- 
ledge of  the  coast,  a  similar  error  was  committed  during 
the  night  by  a  vessel  in  which  the  author  sailed  some 


temps  Beatipre,  and  his  assistants,  appear 
to  combine  scientific  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness of  detail,  with  an  uncommon  degree  of 
neatness  in  the  execution.  They  contain 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  marine  sur- 
veying perhaps  ever  made  in  a  new  country.'' 

The  able,  but  unfortunate  French  navi- 
gator. La  Perouse,  ^-isited  the  east  coast  of 
Australia  with  the  French  ships  of  war.  La 
Boussole  and  L' Astro/able ;  these  vessels 
were  last  seen  by  any  Europeans  in  January, 
1788.  When  captain  Phillip,  R.N.,  and  the 
fleet  of  convicts  sent  out  to  form  the  penal 
settlement  in  New  South  Wales,  were  remo- 
nng  from  Botany  Bay  to  the  more  eligible 
adjacent  station  of  Port  Jackson,  La  Perouse 
was  entering  Botany  Bay  to  refit.  The  Bri- 
tish and  French  commanders  exchanged  the 
ci^Tlities  common  to  their  gallant  profession. 
La  Perouse  perished  shortly  after  at  the 
Mannicolo  islands  :  it  is  supposed  that  the 
vessels  were  lost  on  a  coral  reef.  After  a 
lapse  of  forty  years,  captain  Peter  Dillon,  in 
1826,  discovered  relics  belonging  to  the 
French  ships,  and  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
the  period  and  place  of  their  loss. 

After  the  formation  of  the  British  penal 
settlement  at  Port  Jackson  (Sydney),  in 
1788,  attention  was  directed  to  the  eastern 
and  southern  shores  of  Australia;  and  ^Ir. 
Bass,  siu'geon  of  H.M.S.  Reliance,  and  lieu- 
tenant (afterwards  captain)  Flinders  in  a 
little  boat  called  Tom  Thumb,  eight  feet  long, 
aided  only  by  a  boy,  commenced  a  survey  of 
the  coast.  Mr.  Bass  was  afterwards  rein- 
forced with  a  whale  boat,  six  men,  and  sis 
weeks'  provisions;  in  this  open  boat,  and  in 
boisterous  weather,  he  explored  the  south- 
east coast  for  600  miles,  entered  what  Fur- 
neaux considered  a  "  deep  bay,"  and  in  1 798, 
became  satisfied  that  there  was  a  strait  sepa- 
rating Van  Diemen's  Land  from  New  Hoi- 
land.  On  his  return  to  Sydney,  governor 
Hunter  was  induced  to  verify  the  residts  of 
Mr.  Bass's  obsenations  by  sending  lieu- 
tenant Flinders  and  ^Ir.  Bass  in  the  colonial 
schooner  Norfolk,  of  twenty-five  tons  btu'- 
then ;  with  this  little  vessel,  they  sailed 
through  the  strait  now  called  Bass's  Strait, 
and  by  circumnavigating  Van  Dieman's  Land 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  its  insularity, 
and  completed  the  coast  line  of  Australia. 
The  result  of  these  remarkable  labours  of 
Bass  and  Flinders,  was  a  survey  of  the  coast 

years  since.  Navigators  should  be  cautious  in  ap- 
proaching this  part  of  the  coast,  as  they  are  very 
liable  to  be  deceived  bv  the  headlands. 
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line  from  Sydney  to  Western  I'ort,  of  tlic 
islands  in  Bass's  Strait,  of  the  bays  and 
eoves  of  the  river  Dcrwent,  and  of  Tasman's 
Peninsula.  Sir  John  Franklin,  recently 
lieutenant-fjovcrnor  of  \'an  Diemen's  Island, 
whose  presiuned  loss  in  the  arctic  regions 
the  nation  now  mourns,  began  his  noble 
career  under  Flinders.  At  his  own  cost.  Sir 
John  erected,  in  1811,  a  lofty  stone  obelisk 
OH  Stamford  hill,  near  Port  Lincoln,  South 
Australia,  to  commemorate  the  great  senices 
of  "  the  illustrious  navigator  and  his  hon- 
oured eommander."  Flinders  himself  re- 
corded a  high  eulogium  on  his  "high-spirited 
and  able  colleague,"  siu'gcon  Bass,  who  well 
deserves  "  an  honom-able  place  in  the  list  of 
those  whose  ardour  stands  most  conspicuous 
for  useful  knowledge."  In  December,  1800, 
captain  Grant,  in  ll.M.  brig  Lady  Nelson, 
passed  through  Bass's  Straits,  and  explored 
the  coast  from  Port  Western  to  UOi°  of  E. 
long.  In  1802,  lieutenant  John  Murray, 
who  succeeded  captain  Grant  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lady  Nelson,  discovered  Port 
Phillip  ten  weeks  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
captain  Flinders  in  that  bay. 

The  survey  of  captain  Baudin  of  the 
French  navy  iu  the  Geor/rapfie,  was  contem- 
poraneous with  that  of  Flinders ;  it  com- 
prised the  southern  coast  of  Australia  between 
35°  40'  and  37°  36'  S.  lat ,  and  138°  58'  and 
140°  10'  E.  long.,  a  coast  line  of  about  150 
miles  in  length,  devoid  of  rivers  or  inlets ; 
also  the  north-west  coast,  from  Cape  Leeuwin 
to  Rottenest  Island,  Swan  River,  and  thence 
partially  to  Cape  Londonderry  on  the  north 
coast. 

Ill  April,  1802,  Baudin  and  Flinders  met 
in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Spencer's  Gulf, 
and  although  their  respective  countries  were 
engaged  in  fierce  hostilities,  the  commanders 
met  on  board  the  Geographe,  and  com- 
municated freely  to  each  other  aU  the  infor- 
mation that  was  likely  to  be  useful.  The 
expedition  of  captain  Flinders  was  thought 
to  be  seeui'ed  against  the  chances  of  war 
by  a  passport  granting  it  protection,  assist- 
ance, and  free  ingress  and  egress  to  and 
from  the  ports  of  the  French  repubUc ;  but 
when  Flinders,  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
from  the  west  coast  of  Australia,  was  obliged 
to  seek  shelter  at  the  Isle  of  France,  or 
iNlauritius,  then  a  French  colony,  he  was 
most  unjustly  and  cruelly  detained  a  pri- 
soner for  eight  years,  by  the  governor- 
general  De  Caen,  and  his  charts  seized, 
despite  passports  and  remonstrances. 

The  gradual  progress  of  discovei-y  on  the 


Australian  coa-st  lia.s  now  been  chronologi- 
cally detailed  to  the  eommencenu-nt  of  the 
present  century.  'i'lie  subsequent  voyages 
and  discoveries  of  those  skilful  and  enter- 
prising British  seamen,  of  Flinders  (1801-2), 
King  (1818 — 20),  Wiekham  and  Stokes 
(1837—43),  of  Blackwood  (18-12 — 40),  of 
Staidey,  Bremner,  Chambers,  Ileywood, 
Ilobson,  and  other  naval  officers,  have  fur- 
nished valuable  nautical  surveys  of  the  coast 
line  of  this  vast  island,  the  whole  of  which 
now  appertains  to  the  British  empire. 

The  surveys  of  Flinders  include  the 
south,  west,  and  north-west  coasts  of  Aus- 
tralia to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  high 
credit  is  due  to  this  intrepid  and  persevering 
surveyor ;  captain  P.  P.  King's  invaluable 
labours  include  2,700  miles  of  coast,  princi- 
pally on  the  nort,h  and  east,  and  involved 
40,000  miles  of  sailing.  The  interesting 
examinations  of  captains  Wiekham  and 
Stokes  commenced  on  the  east  coast,  and 
included  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  Torres 
Straits,  the  north  and  north-west  coast, 
Dampiers  Ai'chipelago,  Iloutman's Abrolhos, 
the  Swan  River  coast.  Bass's  Strait,  and 
Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Captain  Black- 
wood's meritorious  exertions  were  chiefly 
devoted  to  Torres  Straits,  the  dangerous 
reefs  and  islands  in  that  route,  and  the 
north-east  coast  of  Australia. 

Reserring  for  separate  consideration  the 
aspect  of  the  several  colonics  in  AustraUa — 
viz. :  New  South  Wales  on  the  east  coast ; 
Port  Phillip,  or  Victoria,  on  the  south-east, 
adjacent  to  \  an  Diemen's  Island ;  South 
Australia,  on  the  south  coast,  westward  of 
Port  Philip  ;  and  Western  Australia,  or  Swan 
River,  on  the  western  and  south-western 
shores,  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  phy- 
sical features  of  Austraha  may  be  useful. 

Physical  Features. — The  outline  of  Aus- 
tralia is  singular :  the  pai'allelism  of  the 
coast  lines  gives  a  geometrical  form  to  the 
island;  the  greatest  \vidth,  from  east  to 
west,  is  in  the  parallel  of  25° ;  the  greatest 
length,  from  north  to  south,  is  from  Cape 
York  to  Wilson's  Promontoiy.  Nearly  in 
the  same  meridian,  viewing  \  an  Diemen's 
Island  as  a  continuation  of  Australia,  its 
projection  on  the  south,  in  a  direct  hne 
with  the  Carpentaria  promontory  on  the 
north,  is  remarkable.  The  deepest  inden- 
tations of  the  island  are  opposite  each 
other  on  the  north  and  south  coasts.  The 
east  and  west  coasts  have  nearly  the  same 
general  configuration  ;  and  at  Sandy  Cape, 
on  the  east  coast,  and  to  the  northward  of 
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the  same  parallel,  on  the  west  coasi,  at 
North-West  Cape,  there  are  two  peculiar 
projections  of  the  land.  The  trend  on  the 
shore  from  west  to  north  is  parallel  with 
that  from  south  to  east;  the  indentations 
between  Coburg  peninsula  and  Cape  Lon- 
dondeny  on  the  north-west,  nearly  corres- 
pond with  the  expansions  on  the  south- 
east ;  the  trend  of  the  coast  from  Kangaroo 
Island  towards  Fowler's  Bay  on  the  south, 
is  parallel  with  that  of  the  opposite  coast 
line  of  the  Gidf  of  Carpentaria :  finally, 
the  great  Australian  Bight  on  the  south 
somewhat  corresponds  with  the  protrusion 
of  Arnhem's  land  in  Northern  Australia. 
The  peculiar  external  form  of  Australia  may 
be,  in  some  degree,  owing  to  the  ditierent 
degrees  of  force  to  which  the  laud  is  sub- 
•ected  by  the  surrounding  waters.  On  the 
south,  where  the  coast  is  not  protected  by 
Van  Diemen's  Island,  the  tremendous  effect 
of  the  unbroken  roll  of  the  ocean  from  the 
pole  is  manifested  in  the  deep  Bight.  On 
the  north-west  the  full  swell  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  produces  a  con-espouding  slope  of  the 
coast ;  on  the  north-east  the  Pacific  flows 
with  majestic  sweep  from  the  American 
continent;  and  on  the  north,  the  fluctu- 
ating pressure  caused  by  the  monsoons  is 
broken  by  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Ai-chi- 
pelago. 

The  coast-line  of  Australia  is  mai'ked  by 
deep  gulfs,  fine  bays,  and  capacious  havens. 
On  the  north  is  the  large  gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, ■»rith  York  Harbour  or  Endeavour 
Strait  at  the  north-east  limit,  and  ^Melville 
Bay  at  the  north-west  entrance ;  Van  Die- 
men's  Gulf,  Cambridge  Gulf,  Admiralty 
Gulf,  Brunswick  Bay,  Queen  Charlotte's 
Channel,  ^leh-ille  Island,  Raffles  Bay,  and 
Port  Essington,  afford  many  secure  ports 
on  the  north  and  north-west  shores.  On 
the  west  there  are  Prince  Regent's  inlet. 
Doubtful  Bay,  King's  Sound,  Buccaneer's, 
and  Dampiei''s  Archipelagos,  Exmouth  Gulf, 
Shark's  Bay,  Freycinet  Harbour,  and  Swan 
River.     Port  George  the  Fourth,  Hanover 

j  Bay,  and  Camden  Sound,  lying  close  to 
each  other,  are  noble  havens,  and  have    a 

;  fine   tract    of  country   in   their   rear.     On 

i  the  south,  King  George's  Sound,  Fowler's 
Bay,  Spencer's  (200  miles  deep)  and  St. 
Vincent's  Gulfs,  Encoimter  Bay,  Portland 
Bay,  Port  Phillip,  and  Western'  Port.  On 
the  east  are  Jervis  Bay,  Botany  Bay,  Port 

,  Jackson,  or  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Port  Ste- 
phens, Port  Macquarie,  Moreton  Bay,  Iler- 

j  vey    Bay,   Port  Curtis,    Kcppel    Bay,    Port 
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Bowen,  Princess  Charlotte  Bay,  and  nu- 
merous secure  roadsteads  situated  on  the 
north-east,  between  the  Barrier  reefs  and 
the  coast. 

Austraha,  like  the  other  continents,  has 
an  island  of  considerable  magnitude  attached 
to  it,  namely,  that  of  Van  Diemen,  or  Tas- 
mania, which  lies  at  its  southern  extremity. 
The  other  principal  islands  are  ^Melville  and 
Bathurst  on  the  north.  Kangaroo,  near  St. 
^  incent's  Gulf,  and  Groote,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  Great  Sandy  Island  on  the 
east,  and  exactly  opposite  it,  on  the  west 
coast,  Dirk  Hartog's  Island.  There  are 
several  smaller  islets  and  groups,  viz. — 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  of!"  Cape  York,  the 
Wellesley,  Pellew,  and  others,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria;  Wessel,  and  English  Company 
Isles,  near  ^lehille  Bay ;  Buccaneer's  Archi- 
pelago of  islets,  south-west  of  Cape  London-- 
deny,  Dampier's  Archipelago,  Barrow,  and 
other  islands  north-east  of  the  north-west 
cape,  ofl'  De  Witt's  Land ;  Beruier  and 
Dorre,  off  Shark's  Bay,  Rottenest,  &c. ;  at 
Swan  River,  Recherche  Archipelago,  on  the 
south  coast,  between  King  George's  Sound 
and  west  of  the  gi-eat  Australian  Bight ; 
Nuyts'  Archipelago  ;  Investigators'  and  Flin- 
der's  islands,  west  of  Spencer's  Gulf ;  King's, 
Furneaux,  and  others  in  Bass's  Straits,  be- 
tween Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  Island. 
The  south-east  coast  is  deficient  in  islands, 
and  has  few  indentations  like  the  north 
or  south  coasts.  From  Wilson's  promontory 
to  Moreton  Bay  there  are  no  islands  but 
those  of  Stradbroke  and  INIoreton,  and  the 
Solitary  Isles  north  of  Port  Macquarie. 
Howe's  and  Ball's  Pyramid  Islands,  east  of 
Port  ^laequarie,  are  400  miles  from  the 
shore,  and  do  not  partake  of  the  features  of 
Australia.  They  are  veiy  remarkable,  and 
rise  in  basaltic  columns  from  the  sea.  Pro- 
ceeding to  the  northward,  along  the  east 
coast,  we  find  Great  Sandy  Island,  the  Capri- 
corn group,  (where  the  coral  islets  com- 
mence), including  Bunker  Islands,  Keppel 
Island,  the  Northumberland,  Percy,  Hills- 
borough, Palm,  Lowe,  and  other  minor 
islands.  The  Capricorn  group  of  islets,  on 
the  north-east  coast,  have  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  and  the  152nd  degree  of  E.  long, 
passing  through  them. 

Coast  Kivers. — In  no  other  part  of  the 
globe  could  a  similar  extent  of  coast  line  be 
found  with  so  few  navigable  rivers.  The 
Murray,  in  South  Australia  ;  the  Hunter  and 
Brisbane,  in  New  South  ^^'ales  ;  the  Albert, 
disemboguing  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria; 
3  B 
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the  Adelaide,  intr)  Van  Diciiion's  Gulf;  the 
Victoria,  into  ('aiiil)i-i(lL;c  Gulf;  the  Prince 
Regent,  Fit;:roy,  aiul  Glenely,  on  tlie  nortli- 
west  coast ;  and  the  Swan,  in  Western 
AustraUa,  are  the  only  streams  navigable 
for  sliijis  for  even  a  few  milns  fi-om  tlie 
oeean,  wlicre  their  entrances  are  barred. 

So  far  as  the  country  is  known  one  moun- 
tain raufje  bounds  tlie  coast  from  Bass's 
Straits  to  York  Peninsula,  and  is  continued 
in  what  Leichardt  calls  a  "collar"  round 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria;  on  the  western 
shore  rantjes  run  parallel  with  the  coast,  and 
slope  off  towards  the  east  ;aid  north.  Pro- 
bably the  highest  mountains  will  be  found 
at  the  Australian  Alps,  in  the  south-east, 
and  at  Aruhem  and  Tasman  land  in  the 
north-west.  The  dip  of  the  high  land  on 
the  east  coast  appears  to  be  from  south  to 
north,  viz.,  from  Mount  Kosciusko,  6,500 
feet  higb  in  the  Australian  Alps,  in  36°  20' 
S.,  to  Slount  Hiuchiubrook,  3,500  feet,  in 
18°  22'  S.;  Cape  Direction,  1,250  feet,  in 
13°  8.;  and  Pudding  Pan  Hill,  only  384  feet 
in  11°  19'  S.  From'' Fowler  Bay,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Bight,  westward  to  King  George's 
Sound,  there  are  low  cliffs  of  a  calcareous 
marine  formation,  or  sandy  dunes,  with  occa- 
sional points  of  granite;  the  general  elevation 
being  from  300  to  500  feet,  without  a  single 
watercourse  for  800  miles  ;  and  according  to 
an  intelligent  writer  in  the  Sydney  Herald, 
the  north-west  coast  between  the  parallels 
of  16°  and  21°  is  composed  of  low  sandy 
beaches,  vnth  no  appearance  of  high  land 
behind  them.  AVith  these  two  exceptions 
i  the  whole  of  Australia  is  surrounded  by  a 
mountain  belt,  from  2,000  to  6,000  feet  in 
height,  at  a  distance  of  50  to  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  with  collateral  spurs  or  but- 
tresses. From  the  outer  and  most  pre- 
cipitous side  of  this  girdle  short  rivers  flow 
to  the  sea  coast;  from  the  inner  and  less 
precipitous  face,  which  in  several  places 
declines  in  successive  terraces,  different 
rivers  flow,  it  is  supposed,  towards  some 
great  central  basin,  or  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
burning  sands,  or  evaporated  by  the  intense 
heat  of  a  tropical  atmosphere,  increased  by 
the  distance  of  the  central  parts  of  Australia 
from  the  sea,  or  possibly  these  inland  streams 
may  be  absorbed  by  immense  marshes.  But 
all  these  suppositions  w  ould  seem  to  indicate 
that  this  vast  island  is  of  recent  date  com- 
j  pared  with  other  portions  of  our  globe,  and 
j  that  the  interior  is  still  little  better  than 
a  slightly  elevated  ocean  bed,  with  a  moun- 
tain crust  around  it. 


Coast  Line  of  Unsettled  Part*  of  Aut- 
//•«/(«.— The  information  obtainable  on  this 
head  is  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  but  I 
shall  endeavour  to  frame  a  connected  view, 
so  far  as  is  known,  of  the  physical  features, 
commencing  with  ('ape  ('ajrrirom,  on  the 
east  coast,  in  23°  30'  .3(/'  S.  lat.  The  most 
remarkable  features  on  the  adjacent  shore 
arc — Round  Hill,  2,000  feet;  Mount  Larcom, 
1,800  feet;  and  Peaked  Hill,  which  stand 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  pure  blue  of  an 
Australian  sky  ;  they  are  fronted  with  groups 
of  coral  islets  connected  with  the  Great  Bar- 
rier Reef.*  Cape  Capricorn  itself  has  a 
hump  resembling  a  haycock. 

Southward  of  Port  Bowcn  there  are  two 
peaks  with  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet, 
which  form  the  northern  end  of  a  high  rocky 
range.  The  country  surrounding  Port  Bowen 
is  picturesque,  many  ranges  of  hills,  both 
peaked  and  roundbacked,  rise  near  the  coast, 
and  have  an  elevation  in  the  interior  of  2,000 
to  3,000  feet. 

In  consequence  of  shoal  bars  there  is  not 
an  easy  entrance  for  large  vessels  much  fur- 
ther than  Entrance  Island.  The  country, 
when  \-isited  in  February,  1843,  appeared 
dried  up ;  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  to  be 
found  anywhere. t  But  this  may  not  always 
be  the  case.  Dr.  Leichardt,  speaking  of  the 
country  contiguous  to  the  north-east  coast 
in  1844,  assigns  reasons  for  supposing  that 
part  of  Australia  to  have  been  exceedingly 
dry  for  a  series  of  years. 

About  West  Hill  and  Broad  Sound  the 
coast  of  the  main  land  is  formed  of  a  low 
sandy  shore,  with  a  flat  countn"  of  five  or 
six  miles  \ride,  backed  by  a  bold  range  of 
lofty  flat-topped  hills,  with  here  and  there  a 
conical  peak.  "West  Hill  rises  directly  from 
the  sea  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet. 
The  seaward  cUft"  of  West  Hill,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Jukes,  the  mass  of  the  hiU 
itself,  is  composed  of  very  fine  grained  trap 
or  basalt,  with  small  crystals  of  feldspar  only 
visible  \»ith  a  lens.  The  rock  is  split  by 
innumerable  joints  and  veins,  crossing  at  all 
angles  into  masses  of  different  shapes. 

The  Northumberland  Islands  have  an  ele- 
vation from  2lX)  to  400  feet ;  in  one  instance 
of  720  feet.  The  crests  of  the  western  isles 
arc  covered  with  pine  trees.  The  Percy 
Islands  are  also  elevated,  wooded,  and  com- 
posed of  a  trap-Uke  compound  with  an  aspect 
of  serpentine. 

•  Stokes's  Discoveries  in  H.M.S.  Beat/le,  1837 — 43. 

•  Jukes's  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Fly,  1842—46. 
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At  Cape  Palmerston  there  is  a  small  head- 
land of  red  quartzose  rock,  and  adjacent 
there  is  a  cove  five  or  six  miles  deep  by  three 
wide.  Near  to  the  harbour  are  grassy  slopes, 
open  woodland,  and  hills  with  jungle  and 
lofty  trees. 

The  coast  between  Broad  Sound,  in 
22°  15'  S.  lat.,  and  Whitsunday  Passage,  in 
20-  20'  S.  lat.,  diflers  in  some  respects  from 
any  part  of  the  coast  seen  by  the  officers  of 
H.M.S.  Fly.  A  solid  range  of  uniform  hills, 
at  a  distance  of  five  to  ten  miles  from  the 
coast,  bounds  a  fine  undulating  tract  of 
country,  well  watered,  covered  with  abun- 
dant close  grass,  timber  of  large  size  and 
various  descriptions,  and  many  small  bays 
and  inlets. 

Cape  Hillsborough  is  a  bold  headland,  900 
feet  high,  and  very  steep  all  round. 

Cumberland  Island  is  a  singular  mass  of 
rocks,  and  appears  as  if  made  up  of  angular 
fragments  of  compact  feldspar  cemented 
together. 

At  Port  Molle,  at  the  north-west  end  of 
Whitsunday  Passage,  the  shores  rise  in  a 
steep  slope,  and  in  some  of  the  places  adja- 
cent to  the  strait,  have  an  elevation  of  seve- 
ral hundred  feet,  covered  by  magnificent 
forests,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of  the 
pine  species.  This  timber  tree,  which  resem- 
bles the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  is  found  along 
the  east  coast  from  Port  Bowen  to  Cape 
Melville,  but  ^Vhitsunday  Passage  seems  to 
be  the  favourite  locality. 

Mount  Dryander,  on  the  promontory  which 
terminates  Cape  Gloucester,  is  more  than 
4,500  feet  high.  There  are  hills  around  to 
the  height  of  700  to  1,000  feet. 

Cape  Upstart,  so  called  by  captain  Cook, 
consists  of  a  huge  mass  of  granite,  about 
2,000  feet  high,  rising  abruptly  from  the 
water  on  all  sides,  and  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  mangrove  swamp.  It  has  a 
singularly  rugged  and  barren  aspect,  aud 
appears  like  a  vast  mass  of  ruins, — its  crests 
are  covered  by  huge  boulders,  or  blocks  of 
loose  rock,  with  patches  of  scrubby  vegeta- 
tion. The  cape  is  insulated  by  a  small 
creek  winding  round  the  southern  foot  of 
the  high  land,  and  connecting  the  bays  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  Cape  Upstart. 
Immense  beds  of  mangrove  stretch  round 
the  head  of  Upstart  bay,  and  a  wide  fiat 
runs  for  some  miles  beyond  tiiem  into  the 
country,  o\er  which  are  seen  some  bold  hills, 
in  separate  groups,  rising  like  islands  out  of 
the  level  land. 

Captain  Blackwood,  R.N.,  crossed  a  very 


pleasant  grassy  country,  towards  the  hills  in 
the  north-west. 

Mount  Elliott,  lying  about  forty-five  miles 
west  and  by  north  from  Cape  Upstart,  is  a 
long  level  hiU,  peaked  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. 

Wickham  River,  north  of  Cape  Upstart,  is 
approached  through  hea^'y  breakers,  and  the 
opening  seen  by  H.^I.S.  Fly  in  ISl-t  was 
about  three  miles  wide,  and  had  a  depth 
of  three  and  a  half  fathoms,  about  200  yards 
from  the  north  shore,  where  the  land  was 
an  open  forest  country,  with  green  grass  and 
scattered  trees.  The  south  shore  seemed  a 
great  mangrove  swamp,  with  a  spit  of  sand 
running  out  to  sea  among  the  breakers.  At 
a  distance  of  seven  miles  from  the  inside  of 
the  breakers,  the  reach  of  the  river  curved 
to  the  west,  became  shallower,  leaxing  the 
steep  cliff  and  forest  land  of  the  north  or  left 
bank,  passing  over  flats  of  sand  aud  pebbles; 
beyond  this  the  boat  could  not  proceed. 
From  the  top  of  the  river  cliffs,  forest  land 
was  seen  stretching  into  the  interior,  the 
trees  close  together,  and  the  underwood 
thick. 

The  land  round  Cape  Bowling  Green  is 
scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
probably  the  delta  of  a  large  river.  Palm 
islands  are  lofty,  wooded,  and  have  a  pic- 
tuj'esque  appearance,  especially  Magnetic 
Island,  so  named  by  Cook.  The  mountain 
range  seen  from  Cape  Bowling  Green  is  at 
least  thirty  miles  in  the  rear. 

Cape  Cleveland  is,  like  Cape  Upstart, 
abrupt  and  broken,  but  more  woody,  having 
fine  pines  in  many  of  its  gullies.  At  this 
point  the  corchUera  of  Eastern  Australia 
tower  to  a  considerable  elevation  close  to  the 
coast.  From  Cape  Grafton  to  Cape  Tribu- 
lation precipitous  hills,  bordered  by  low  land, 
form  the  coast  line ;  the  latter-named  cape 
consists  of  a  lofty  group  with  several  peaks, 
the  highest  of  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  fin- 
ger, is  visible  from  the  sea  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  leagues. 

Gould  Inland  Peak,  in  Rockingham  Bay, 
is  nearly  1,400  feet  above  the  sea  ;  about  five 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  it  is  Mount  Hin- 
chinbrook,  2,500  feet  high.  It  is  a  broken 
mass  of  hills,  covered  with  ragged  knolls, 
and  sharp  inaccessible  pinnacles,  furrowed 
by  deep  and  precipitous  ravines.  On  the 
mainland  is  an  unbroken  range  of  high  laud, 
none  of  less  than  2,000  feet  elevation, 
stretching  along  the  shore  to  the  southward, 
and  after  sweeping  round  Rockingham  bay 
it  rises  and  spreads  to  the  northwarcV  into 
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still  loftier  and  more  lirokt-ii  moimtainoiis 
elevations.  The  summit  of  this  ran^^c,  near 
lloekingham  bay,  is  very  level,  but  there 
are  many  projecting  buttresses  and  ridges 
on  its  seaward  slope,  wliicli  is  everywlierc 
very  stee]),  and  apparently  furrowed  by  many 
gullies  and  water-courses. 

Endeavour  River,  where  captain  Cook 
careened  in  1770,  after  grinding  the  bottom 
of  II. M.S.  /?('A'o/«/;o«  for  twenty-three  hours 
on  Endeavour  reef,  has  for  its  external  aspect 
bare  and  rocky  hills  of  moderate  height, 
with  their  seaward  slopes  almost  destitute  of 
vegetation.  On  the  north  shore  is  a  line  of 
sand  dunes  beneath  the  higher  hills ;  on  the 
south  shore  is  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation, 
tolerably  clothed  with  small  eucalypti,  and 
sloping  down  to  a  gras.sy  flat,  fronted  by 
a  line  of  mangi'oves.  Beyond  these  the  land 
is  low  for  some  miles,  and  then  backed  by 
tabular  flat-topped  hills  a  few  hundred  feet 
high,  and  of  a  diffei'cnt  aspect  to  those 
usually  seen  on  the  coast. 

Cape  Bedford  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  on  this  coast,  being  a  blufl" 
detached  piece  of  table  laud,  surmounted 
by  a  singular  low  line  of  cliffs,  which  forcibly 
reminded  captain  Stokes  of  the  lava-capped 
lulls  on  the  river  Santa  Cruz,  in  East  Pata- 
gonia. 

Cape  Flattery  is  a  conspicuous  headland, 
consisting  of  two  peaks,  with  a  slope  between 
them. 

Lizard  Island,  in  14°  40'  S.  lat.,  has  a 
bold  aspect  of  nearly  1,200  feet  elevation, 
composed  entirely  of  granite,  and  nearly 
destitute  of  wood;  on  the  westwai'd  is  a 
grassy  well  watered  plain,  with  some  smaller 
ridges.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  now 
changes  from  moderately  high  conical- 
shaped  hOls  to  table-land  ranges  of  500  to 
600  feet,  trending  about  south-west  and  by 
west. 

Cape  Melville,  which  stands  out  like  a 
shoulder  for  more  than  forty  miles  beyond 
the  coast  line,  is  composed  of  piles  of  reddish 
coloured  stones,  scattered  about  in  the 
utmost  confusion,  and  in  every  possible 
direction,  over  a  high  ridge.  There  are 
several  dangerous  islands  and  rocks  off  this 
headland. 

Princess  Charlotte  Bay  is  large  and  free 
from  shoals;  at  the  head  of  the  bay  is  a 
remarkai)le  level-tojjpcd  hill,  conspicuous 
li-om  the  low  nature  of  the  siuTouudiug 
country. 

Claremont  Islands  are  a  loM'  rocky  group, 
surrounded  by  coral  reefs. 


('ajie  Direction  hrts  a  moderately  incrca.sing 
height,  eoin])ared  with  the  coast  immediately 
to  the  southward.  A  round  hill,  in  13'  S., 
has  an  altitude  of  1,2."jO  feet. 

Restoration  Island  [visited  by  captain  Bligh 
in  the  liountij  launch,  in  1  7«9,]  in  12°37'S., 
is  a  rocky  lump,  terminating  in  a  granitic 
peak,  :i(J0  feet  high.  It  was  so  named  by 
Bligh,  from  his  having  seen  it  upon  the 
anniversary  of  the  rccal  of  Charles  II.  to 
the  throne  of  England. 

Fair  Cape,  and  thence  to  the  northward, 
presents  a  series  of  undulating  hilU  from 
.")0()  to  700  feet  in  length.  The  monotonous 
aspect  is  broken  by  Piiddiny-pan  hill,  so 
named  by  Bligh  from  its  resemblance  to 
a  sailor's  pudding-pan.  It  has  a  height 
of  35  I  feet. 

Cape  York,  the  most  northern  point  of 
Australia,  has  a  small  rocky  island  not  quite 
300  feet  high,  steep,  and  nearly  conical, 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow 
boat  passage.  Immediately  south  of  Cape 
York  Island  the  land  rises  into  a  somewhat 
.sharply-peaked  hill,  with  an  elevation  of 
420  feet.  It  is  called  Bremer  Peak.  To 
the  eastward  is  a  shallow  bay,  with  a  flat 
sandy  beach,  backed  by  a  belt  of  jungle, 
then  a  small  woodland,  and  behind  rocky 
hills  liOO  feet  in  height,  one  ridge  of  which 
comes  down  to  the  beach.  Excelleut  fresh 
water  is  everywhere  procurable  by  digging, 
and  this  position  seems  well  adapted  for 
a  British  settlement,  as  it  would,  in  fact, 
form  a  "  corner  shop "  for  all  vessels  passing 
to  the  eastward. 

Endeai-our  Strait,  between  Cape  York  and 
Cook's  islet,  is  a  safe  harbour  for  shipping, 
except  in  one  or  two  places  near  the  shore. 
The  west  entrance  is  encumbered  by  lai-ge 
sand  banks,  through  which,  however,  there 
is  a  safe  passage,  with  never  less  than  four 
fathoms  water.  The  islands  which  stretch 
to  the  northward  from  Cape  York,  across 
Torres  Straits  to  New  Guinea,  arc  all  rocky, 
steep,  many  500  feet  high,  and  composed, 
like  the  rocks  of  the  adjacent  main  land,  of 
porphyry,  sienite,  and  siliceous  schist.  Mr. 
Jukes  considers  them  merely  the  submai'ine 
prolongation  of  the  great  mountain  chain  of 
the  east  coast  of  Australia,  and  which  passes 
from  New  South  \Vales  to  the  southward, 
through  Bass'  Straits  to  Van  Diemeu's  Land. 
The  loftiest  and  most  massive  portion  is 
between  Cape  Upstart  and  Cape  Melville, 
whence  it  gradually  decreases  to  Cape  York, 
where  the  hills  are  500  to  600  feet  high. 

Possession  Islands  in  the  mouth  of  Ea- 
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deavom-  Strait,  and  the  larger  islands  to  the 
northward,  are  all  rocky  and  barren,  with 
here  and  there  small  fertile  and  cultivable 
spots,  and  by  no  means  deficient  in  beauty, 
beino;  of  varied  and  undulating  surface,  with 
lofty  peaks  and  ridges,  and  sheltered  valleys, 
but  they  seem  to  be  mostly  destitute  of 
water  except  in  the  rainy  season ;  their  in- 
habitants are  few  and  scattered,  and  appear 
to  be  peaceable  and  well-disposed. 

Booby  Island,  much  frequented  by  boobies, 
pigeons,  and  quails,  called  also  the  "  Post 
Office,"  forms  the  western  limit  of  all  the 
dangerous  part  of  Torres  Straits  in  the  ordi- 
nary track  of  vessels,  and  for  half  the  year  it 
is  a  constant  place  of  resort  for  vessels  pro- 
ceeding to  India  and  China  from  Australia. 
It  is  a  mere  rock,  about  fifty  feet  high  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  summit 
consisting  of  bare  porphyry. 

A  shed  has  been  erected,  beneath  which  is 
a  large  chest  containing  a  blank  book  with 
pens  and  ink,  a  bag  of  beef  and  some  biscuit 
for  any  boat's  crew  escaping  from  a  wreck. 
Letters  are  left  here  by  ships,  and  notices 
are  entered  in  the  book  announcing  their 
safe  arrival.  (A  similar  practice  prevails  at 
the  Galipago  Islands  in  the  Pacific  among 
the  whalers.)  All  the  ships  which  have  re- 
corded their  passage  at  the  "  Post  Office" 
appear  to  have  entered  the  Barrier  Reef  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  11°  30'  and  12"  10', 
generally  about  1 1°  50',  reaching  Sir  Charles 
Hai-dy's  Island  the  same  day.  They  all 
note  a  strong  northerly  current  outside  the 
reef,  in  some  instances  of  nearly  three  miles 
an  hour.  The  time  occupied  in  making  the 
passage  from  Sydney  by  the  outer  route  was 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  days,  which  was 
shorter  than  the  route  between  the  reefs  and 
the  main  land,  though  attended  with  much 
greater  risks.  In  traversing  the  "inner 
route,"  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  every 
night,  which  is  a  severe  labour  for  the  small 
crew  of  a  merchant  ship. 

The  Barrifr  Reefs  are  a  peculiar  and  im- 
portant feature  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  coast  of 
Australia  ;  the  great  coral  reefs  form  a  vast 
submarine  buttress  which  skirt  the  shore, 
and  in  the  instance  of  the  "  Great  Barrier 
Reef"  extend  from  Breaksea  Spit  in  24-°  30' 
S.  lat.  and  153°  20'  E.  long.,  to  Bristow 
Island  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  9°  15' 
S.  lat.  and  11-3°  20'  E.  long.,  a  distance  in  a 
straight  line  of  about  1,100  geographical,  or 
1,260  statute  miles — the  longest  known  coral 
reef  in  the  world.  This  reef  stretches  along 
the  Australian  coast  at  a  mean  distance  of 


thirty  miles  from  the  land ;  the   outer  edge 
being  in  some  jjlaces  not  more  than  ten  or 
fifteen,  in  others  100  miles  distant.     Outside 
the    barrier    there    are    numerous    detached 
reefs,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  extending 
from   Torres  Strait  to  New  Caledonia;  but 
the  distance  of  these  isolated  reefs  from  the 
Great  Barrier,  is  from  sixty  to  one  hundred 
miles.     There  are  therefore  two  passages  for 
vessels   sailing   from    Sydney  by  the  N.E. 
route   to    Singapore,    China   or    India,    via 
Torres    straits — first,    the    Inner    passage, 
about   thirty  miles  wide,  between  the  main 
land   and  the    Great    Barrier;    and  second, 
the    Outer,    sixty   to    one    hundred    mUes 
wide,  between  the  Great    Barrier  and   the 
detached  reefs  and  coral  islets,  which  are  so 
numerous    that    Flinders    gave    to    Torres 
Straits  the  appellation  of  the  coral  sea.     IMr. 
Jukes,    the    naturalist,    on    board    H.M.S. 
Fly,  captain  Blackwood,  recently  engaged  in 
laying  down  beacons,  by  which  vessels  pro- 
ceeding  to    the    eastward    through    Torres 
Straits  might  be  enabled   safely  to  enter  the 
principal  openings  in  the  Great  Bai'rier  in 
order  to  pass  between   Australia  and  New 
Guinea,  has  given  in  an  interesting  "  Narra- 
tive of  the  surveying  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Fly," 
useful  details  respecting  these  reefs,  on  the 
authority  of  !Mr.  Evans,  master  of  H.M.S. 
Fly.     It  appears  that  the  Great  Barrier  reef 
is  composed  of  difl'erent  formations  of  coral, 
viz. : — the  (1)  linear,   (2)   detached,  circular, 
or  oval  groups.     The  linear  rise  from  great 
depths,  have  a  breadth  varying  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  a  mile ;   are  in  length  from 
three  to  fifteen  miles;    have  on  the  outer 
side  an  unfathomed  depth,  and  on  the  inner, 
soundings   of  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms. 
The  detached  reefs  are  generally  circular  or 
oval,  flat  at  the  surface  or  near  the  level  of 
low  water,  the  edge  gradually  rounded   ofl^, 
sloping    down  into   deep  water,    sometimes 
to  200  fathoms,  and  at  Wreck  Bay  to  285 
fathoms    without    soundings.       The    centre 
consists   generally  of   dead  coral  branches, 
among  dazzling  white  sand  ;  the  living  corals 
are  more  to  the  edge  of  the  reef.     The  line 
of  reefs  runs  N.  and  N.  by  E.,  whilst  the 
Australian   coast   trends   to  N.N.W. ;    the 
distance  from  the  land  is  gradually  increased, 
and  at  Cape  York  in  11°  40'  S.  lat.  the  pas- 
sage is  eighty  to  ninety  miles  wide ;  it  is, 
however,   supposed  there  arc  several  inner 
reefs,  and  as  the  coi-al  polypi  are  continually 
sending  up  new  banks,   tiiis   passage,   even 
with  its  smooth  water,  must  always  be  haz- 
ardous.    On  the  authority  of  captain  Flin- 
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firrs,  it  is  stated  that  tlic  Great  narricr  reef 
towards  the  south,  is  ninety  to  one  hundred 
miles  from  the  shore,  with  which  it  lias  no 
cross  communication.  The  l)readth  of  the 
reef  towards  tlie  south  is  forty  or  fifty  miles ; 
it  becomes  narrower  towards  tlie  north.  At 
ra|)e  Tribulation,  in  al)out  iO°S.  lat.,  the 
Barrier  Reef  closes  in  with  the  shore.  For 
about  .'3.50  miles  from  the  southern  opening 
off"  Breaksea  Spit,  there  is  no  navigable  pa.s- 
sage  through  the  barrier  that  can  be  safely 
trusted ;  there  are  some  crooked  intricate 
openings.  The  interior  passage  between  the 
reef  and  the  land  is  remarkably  clear  from 
dangers,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nume- 
rous little  islands  with  which  it  is  dotted ; 
the  depth  of  water  at  a  distance  from 
these  islands  is  very  uniform.  When  the 
wind  is  fi-om  the  east,  the  sea  breaks  upon 
the  outer  margin  of  the  reef  with  terrific 
violence,  but  the  inner  waters  arc  pei-feetly 
tranquil. 

Wreck  Reef,  upon  which  captain  Flinders 
was  wrecked  with  H.M.S.  Porpoise  and  Cato, 
in  180.3,  is  300  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Breaksea-spit,  and  it  was  then  an  incipient 
island,  in  length  150  fathoms,  by  fifty  in 
breadth,  with  a  general  elevation  of  three 
or  four  feet  above  ordinary  high  water.  A 
few  diminutive  salt-water  plants  resisted  the 
saline  spray ;  the  eggs  of  sea-fowl  were 
observed ;  and  probably  now  there  are  cocoa- 
nut  or  other  trees,  whose  nuts  or  roots  have 
been  diifted  there  by  the  ocean. 

On  a  reef  may  be  seen  coral  growing 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  clear  water,  in 
the  shape  of  wheat  sheaves,  mushrooms,  stag's 
horns,  cabbages,  and  a  variety  of  other  forms, 
with  vivid  tints  of  every  shade  betwixt  green, 
purple,  brown,  and  white;  equalling,  says 
Flinders,  in  beauty,  and  excelling  in  gran- 
deur the  most  favomite  parterre  of  the 
curious  florist. 

The  manner  in  which  a  coral  reef  is 
formed  is  very  singular.  Tlie  animalcules 
which  produce  the  coral,  commence  with 
singular  instinct  to  make  their  structure  per- 
pendicular; when  they  cease  to  live,  the 
whole  mass  becomes  agglutinated,  and  the 
insterstiees  are  gradually  filled  up  by  sand 
and  broken  pieces  of  coral  washed  up  from 
the  sea,  until  a  mass  of  rock  is  formed. 
Another  race  of  animalcides  then  proceed 
to  build  on  this  foundation.  As  each  suc- 
cessive generation  perishes,  another  takes  its 
place,  to  increase  the  elevation  of  their 
.labitation,  and  the  coral  wall,  where  the 
winds  are  pretty  constant,  first  reaches  the 


surface  of  the  ocean  to  rvindirard :  so  that 
the  insect  may  have  shelter  to  send  off  nume- 
rous colonies  to  leeward,  protected  from  the 
wind  and  surf.  Hence  the  greatest  depth 
of  water  and  the  highest  part  of  a  reef  is 
always  to  windward,  and  the  wondrous 
structure  thus  raised  ha.s,  on  the  one  side,  a 
nearly  peri)endicular  elevation  of  200  to 
.300  fathoms.  When  the  reef  is  rai.sed 
above  high-water  mark,  the  coral  in.sect 
cea-ses  to  exist.  The  different  corals,  in  a 
dead  state,  are  converted  into  a  solid  ma.s8 
of  a  dull  white  colour;  and  some  lumps, 
called  "  negro  heads,"  higher  than  the  sur- 
rounding mass,  become  blackened  by  the 
weather.  S|)onges,  sea-eggs  {echbuB),  enor- 
mous cockles  [chamiKjigas),  and  "  cucum- 
bers," (a  large  slug  called  holothuria,  by  the 
FVench  b^che  de  mer,  by  the  Chinese  trepang), 
and  other  substances  soon  fill  the  crevices  of 
the  reef :  sand  accumulates ;  sea-birds  make 
the  bank  a  place  of  incubation;  soil  is  formed; 
the  seeds  of  shrubs  and  trees,  which  consti- 
tute the  food  of  some  bird.s,  are  deposited  on 
the  island,  which  soon  becomes  a  mass  of 
livdng  verdure. 

The  beacon  erected  by  captain  Blackwood, 
of  H.M.S.  Fly,  on  Raines  islet,  as  a  mark 
for  the  best  passage  through  the  outer  line 
of  reefs,  is  a  circular  stone  tower,  forty  feet 
high,  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  where  the  walls  are  five  feet  thick. 
Internally  it  is  di\'ided  into  three  stories, 
accessible  by  ladders.  The  roof  is  a  dome- 
shaped  frame  of  wood,  covered  by  painted 
canvas.  The  summit  is  raised  seventy  feet 
above  low  water-mark.  There  is  a  large  tank 
adjacent ;  and  a  garden  has  been  planted 
with  cocoa-nuts,  maize,  pumpkins,  &c. 

Torres  Strait  is  one  mass  of  islands,  reefs, 
and  shoals,  with  six  to  twelve  fathoms  water 
at  the  narrowest  part,  and  nowhere  deep 
water,  so  that  with  clear  weather,  and  the 
sun  vertical  or  in  the  rear,  a  vessel  may  be 
safely  navigated.  The  beautiful  hght  of  the 
tropics  is  increased  by  the  reflection  of  the 
nearly  colourless  bottom,  covered  with  various 
moUuscfe,  some  perfectly  transparent,  others 
of  various  hues.  Fish  of  all  sizes,  shapes, 
and  colours  are  seen;  the  voracious  shark 
eagerly  pursuing  his  prey,  the  turtle  rolling 
along  in  his  unwieldy  shell,  and  sea-snakes 
of  large  dimensions  and  of  glowing  lustre 
may  be  traced  in  their  rapid  gliding  move- 
ments as  clearly  as  if  they  were  flying  in  the 
air. 

The  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  extends  inland 
600  miles,  and  has  a  breadth  of  400  miles 
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its  coast  line  measures  about  900  miles, 
including  the  bays  and  ^"indings.  The 
shores  are  almost  invariably  low,  and  the 
water  everywhere  shallow  towards  the  edge, 
with  a  bottom  of  blue  mud  or  sand.  The 
greatest  depth  of  soundings  in  crossing  the 
southern  part  of  the  gulf  from  coast  to  coast, 
is  fifteen  fathoms;  fine,  dark,  sandy,  mud 
bottom.  The  lee  shores  are  covered  with 
mangroves,  behind  which  water  is  often  seen. 
Trees  (palms  of  considerable  height)  are 
found  on  some  elevated  places,  but  baiTen- 
ness  is  the  general  character  of  the  siu-face. 
Flinders  says  that  for  the  space  of  600  miles, 
between  Endeavour  Strait  and  a  i-ange  of 
hiUs  on  the  main  land,  west  of  Wellesley 
Island,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf,  no  portion 
of  the  coast  is  higher  than  the  mast-head  of 
a  ship ;  some  part  of  Wellesley  Island  is  more 
elevated  than  that  of  the  main,  but  the 
highest  does  not  rise  150  feet.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  that  of 
a  low  mangrove  shore,  ten  to  thiity  feet 
high,  over  which  the  interior  is  not  visible 
from  the  offing.  Nearly  200  miles  of  the 
south-eastern  coast  were  minutely  examined 
by  the  survepng  officers  of  H.M.S.  Beagle  ; 
twenty-six  inlets  were  discovered,  of  which 
two  proved  to  be  rivers,  whilst  three  more 
were  nearly  as  promising. 

Van  Diemvii's  River,  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  the  gulf,  is  considered  by  Stokes  to 
be  an  inlet  rather  than  a  river,  but  its  waters 
appear  to  be  less  salt  at  low  tide.  The  bar, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  the  mouth  of  the 
inlet,  has  only  two  feet  on  it  at  low  water, 
but  the  first  reaches  of  the  inlet  or  river 
have  a  depth  of  one  and  a  half  to  tliree 
fathoms,  and  a  width  of  200  to  300  yards ; 
the  stream  then  becomes  much  narrower, 
and  so  tortuous,  that  its  windings  of  twenty- 
seven  miles  only  brought  the  explorers  to 
eight  miles,  in  a  60°  S.E.  direction,  from  the 
entrance  ;  then  dividing,  one  branch  trends 
south,  and  the  other  east,  each  being  about 
fifteen  yards  wide  and  two  feet  deep ;  the 
water  was  quite  salt,  and  the  mangroves 
were  growing  on  either  side  at  the  point 
where  the  examination  was  abandoned.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  river  the  coast  bears  the 
same  low,  sandy,  or  mangrove-clad  appear- 
ance noticeable  in  other  portions  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ;  the 
highest  elevation  seen  was  six  miles  from  the 
entrance,  where  the  banks  attained  an  eleva- 
tion of  ten  feet,  the  rise  being  marked  by  a 
growth  of  eucalypti  of  tolerable  size ;  else- 
where   the    banks   rose   scarcely  three    feet 


above  high-water  level,  and  were  generally 
fringed  with  mangroves,  behind  which,  in 
many  instances,  extensive  clear  flats  were 
observed,  reaching  occasionally  from  the  sides 
of  the  inlet  toward  the  upper  parts,  and  when 
seen  in  June,  they  were  the  resort  of  large 
flights  of  the  bronze- winged  pigeon. 

Flinder's  River,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Gulf,  was  discovered  and  explored  by  cap- 
tain Stokes,  to  the  extent  of  thirty  miles  to 
17°  51'  S.  lat.,  in  a  general  S.  by  E.  ^  E. 
direction  from  the  entrance.  It  separated 
into  two  branches,  one  taking  an  easterly, 
and  the  other  a  southerly  dii'ection.  After 
passing  the  sea-bank,  the  depth  was  one 
fathom ;  fui'ther  inland,  the  river  expands 
into  a  beautifid  sheet  of  water,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  in  width,  but  only  three  feet  in  depth, 
here  and  there  diversified  by  low  islets, 
clad  with  emerald  verdure,  with,  on  the 
other  hand,  green  and  grassy  clifts,  sloping 
almost  imperceptibly  to  the  stream ;  anon 
the  eastern  bank  becomes  steep,  overhanging 
and  clothed  with  a  mass  of  luxmnant  creepers, 
whilst  the  opposite  side  presents  a  low  woody 
patch,  partly  immersed  by  the  glassy,  lake- 
like waters  of  the  river.  At  the  bifurcation 
of  the  stream,  a  rocky  formation  of  a  red 
ferruginous  character  was  observed.  The 
country  appeared  to  abound  in  rose-coloured 
cockatoos,  whistling  ducks,  and  vampyres. 

The  Albert  River,  discovered  by  the  sur- 
veyors of  H.M.S.  Beagle,  also  disembogues 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  Gulf,  in  17° 
35'  10"  S.  lat.,  and  7°  35'  50"  E.  of  Port 
Essiugton.  It  has  a  bar  with  thirteen  and 
seventeen  feet  of  water,  and  is  narigable  for 
vessels  of  a  draught  suited  to  the  bar  for 
thirteen  miles,  and  within  five  of  where  the 
saltness  of  the  stream  ceases.  The  opening 
of  the  river  for  three  miles  is  almost  straight, 
in  a  south  by  west  direction,  with  a  width  of 
200  yards,  and  a  depth  of  two  and-a-half  to 
five  fathoms ;  the  banks  fringed  with  man- 
groves. Eight  miles  from  the  mouth  are 
two  islands,  and  two  others  four  miles  fur- 
ther up,  where  the  breadth  is  nearly  a  mile, 
and  the  depth  two  fathoms.  The  river  winds 
tortuously  to  the  south  and  east,  through 
a  rising  country,  with  occasional  grassy 
plains,  a  soil  of  a  light  brown  colour,  void  of 
sand,  of  considerable  depth,  and  thickly 
wooded.  Further  inland  the  country  be- 
comes perceptibly  higher, — the  scenery  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  tall  palm  trees  and 
bamboos,  fifty  feet  high,  rise  from  the  thick 
foliage  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  banks ;  and 
at  Hope  Reach,  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water 
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is  bounded  on  citlior  bank  by  rxtciisive  (^nissy 
plains,  dotted  with  'woodland  isles'  si)riii};ing 
iVotn  a  rieli  li-jlit-eoloured  nioiJd.  The  river 
now  becomes  a  shallow,  ra|)id  stream,  and  in 
17-'r)H';5()"  S.  lat.,  12!)°  25'  K.  Ion-,  the 
eonntry  is  most  invitin}^;  the  line  of  verdure 
pointinfi  to  the  south  over  the  "  Plains  of 
Promise." 

Bountiful  Islands  lorm  the  eastern  j)art  of 
the  Wellesley  {jroup  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  Carpentaria  Gulf.  They  were  so 
named  by  Flinders  on  account  of  the  plen- 
tiful supply  of  turtle  found  there.  He  men- 
tions having  obtained  from  one  turtle  1,910 
eggs.  Near  the  islands  was  noticed  by 
Stokes,  a  "  shrubby,  thick,  compact  sort  of 
sea-weed,"  also  seen  on  the  parts  of  the 
north-west  coast  frequented  by  the  turtle, 
and  which  is  probably  their  food.  The 
islands  are  one  mile  and-a-half  from  each 
other ;  the  larger  and  more  northerly  is  two 
miles  und-a-half  long  by  three-quarters  wide, 
wdth  clitfs  on  the  south-east  side  of  sand  and 
ironstone  formation,  the  latter  predomina- 
ting. 

Siveers  Island,  south  of  the  Bountiful 
Islands,  bounded  by  low  dark  elift's  on  the 
north-east,  is  very  woody,  and  was  found 
to  be  Hterally  covered  with  locusts. 

Bentinck  Island  has  an  extent  of  ten  miles 
either  way,  is  slightly  elevated,  thickly 
wooded,  and  abounds  in  several  sorts  of 
winged  game. 

Point  Inscription  (so  called  from  a  tree 
being  found  by  Stokes,  with  a  notice  of 
Flinders'  \dsit  in  the  Investigator  forty  yeai's 
previous  cut  thereon)  is  in  17°  6'  50"  and 
7°  28'  30"  E.  of  Port  Essington. 

The  west  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  east  shore,  and 
from  Limmen's  Bight  to  the  latitude  of 
Groote  Eyland,  is  lined  by  a  range  of  low 
hills.  Proceeding  to  the  northward  the 
coast  becomes  iiTcgidar  and  broken,  con- 
sisting cliietly  of  primitive  rocks,  the  upper 
part  of  the  hills  being  composed  of  a  reddish 
sandstone.  The  general  range  of  the  coast, 
fi'om  Limmen's  Bight  to  Cape  Arnhem,  is 
fi'om  south-west  to  north-east ;  and  three 
conspicuous  islands  at  the  north-west  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  have  the 
same  general  direction.  Low  land  extends 
westw^ard  to  Castlereagh  Bay  and  Goulburn's 
Island.  The  Lii^erpool  River,  on  this  part  of 
the  coast,  is  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth, 
with  a  tortuous  and  rather  shallow  stream, 
which  has  been  traced  inland  to  about  forty 
aiiles   from    the   coast,    through  a   country 


whose  general  eh-vation  does '  not  exceed 
more  than  three  feet  above  high-water  mark; 
the  banks  low,  muddy,  and  tliickly  wooded. 
"West  of  Goulburn  Island  tlie  coa.st  is  more 
broken  and  irregular,  but  the  elevation  is 
inconsiderable,  Coburg  Ptninsmlu  not  being 
more  than  150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the 
liills  about  :5()0  to  100  feet  in  the  background 
between  the  Liverpool  and  Alligator  rivers. 
Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  linear 
and  nearly  horizontal  outline,  the  tops  re- 
sembling that  of  a  roof  or  a  haycock,  the 
transverse  section  being  angidar,  and  the 
horizontal  top  an  edge.  The  Cobourg  Pen- 
insula projects  N.N.W.  from  the  main  land 
of  Australia  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles, 
the  greatest  breadth  being  fifteen  miles,  and 
the  narrowest,  five  miles. 

Port  Essington,  in  11°  6'  S.  lat.,  and 
132'^  12'  E.  long.,  is  seven  miles  wide  be- 
tween Point  Smith  on  the  cast  side,  and 
Vashon  head  on  the  west.  The  port  extends 
about  eighteen  miles  in  a  S.S.E.  \  E.  direc- 
tion, with  a  depth  of  twelve  to  five  fathoms. 
At  the  southern  end  it  forms  three  spacious 
and  secure  harbours,  each  of  them  extending 
inwards  three  miles,  with  a  depth  of  two 
and  five  fathom  soundings ;  mud  and  sand. 
The  shores  of  Port  Essington  consist  of 
little  bays  and  sandy  beaches,  alternating 
with  bold  cliffs  and  steep  clay-banks ;  inland, 
a  continuous  forest  of  trees,  occasionally 
relieved  by  undulating  or  round  hills,  with 
an  elevation  of  100  to  200  feet  above  the 
sea.  At  Port  Essington,  the  sides  of  the 
harbour  are  formed  by  several  low  rocky 
headlands,  and  cliffs  of  red  or  white  sand- 
stone and  ironstone,  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
high :  between  the  cliffs  are  shallow  coves, 
backed  by  mangi-ove  swamps,  and  behind 
a  low  country,  with  a  sombre  wood  of  low 
eucalyptic  trees.  I'ictoria  (a  recently-formed 
British  station)  consists  of  a  few  wooden 
houses,  on  a  flat  piece  of  land  forty  or  fifty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  harbour.  The  soil  in  and  ai-ouud 
the  settlement  is  poor,  and  except  in  the 
swamps  and  lowest  hollows,  composed  of 
the  detritus  of  sand  and  ironstone,  without 
any  apparent  mixture  of  vegetable  soil. 
Large  tracts  were  seen  with  scarcely  a  blade 
of  grass,  and  little  or  no  undergrowth,  and 
the  forest,  or  "  bush,"  looked  like  a  badly- 
kept  gravel-walk,  on  which  a  few  small  trees 
were  growing.  ^Mien  visited  by  H.M.S. 
Fig,  in  August,  1843,  there  was  not  grass 
enough,  within  a  mUe  of  the  settlement 
The  heat    at    Port 
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Essing-tou  is  very  great.  In  January,  1845, 
tlie  tlierniometer  stood  often  as  high  as 
96°  at  eight  a.m.,  and  100°  and  upwards 
at  noon.  For  four  years  after  the  settle- 
ment was  established,  captain  jNI'Arthur, 
and  the  marines  stationed  there  found  it 
liealthy ;  but  the  rainy  season,  which  com- 
menced so  early  as  October,  1842,  and 
lasted  to  April,  1843,  is  supposed  to  have 
caused  great  sickness,  which  has  continued, 
with  more  or  less  severity,  ever  since ;  and 
the  detachment  of  fifty  marines  have  expe- 
rienced considerable  diminution  of  numbers, 
and  been  several  times  relieved.  By  the 
last  accounts  at  the  period  at  which  1  am 
now  writing  (January,  1850),  there  were 
only  two  or  three  maiines  fit  for  duty.  The 
attempted  formation  of  a  settlement  at  Port 
Essington  has  been  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Jukes, 
who  has  visited  many  of  the  colonies,  and 
whose  unprejudiced  mind  entitle  his  remarks 
to  considerable  weight,  visited  Port  Essing- 
tou  four  times,  at  different  periods  of  the 
year,  and  thus  strongly  expresses  his  opinion, 
which  he  supports  by  various  arguments  : — 
"  I  beheve  it  to  be  utterly  worthless  as  a 
colony,  or  as  an  agricultm-al  or  commercial 
possession."  It  is  not  adapted  for  a  har- 
bour of  refuge,  as  it  is  600  miles  from  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  sea,  where  wrecks  ai-e 
most  hkely  to  occiu';  namely,  the  coral  sea 
and  the  eastern  side  of  Torres  Straits.  Low 
land  and  shoals,  to  the  east  of  the  harbour, 
render  it  difficult  to  find,  and  dangerous  to 
approach;  and  the  settlement  of  Victoria, 
sixteen  miles  up  the  harbour,  would,  in 
addition  to  the  deviation  from  the  ordinary 
route  of  the  fair  or  trade  wind,  ensure  any 
passing  vessel  a  detention  of  at  least  two 
days  to  look  in  there.  Added  to  this,  the 
chmate  is  decidedly  unhealthy;  many  valu- 
able lives  have  been  lost,  and  the  govern- 
ment have  consequently  resolved  to  withdraw 
die  men  and  officers  stationed  at  Port  Es- 
sington, wliieli  is  now  being  done. 

Raffles  Bay,  in  11°  12'  S  hit.,  132°  26' 
E.  long.,  thirteen  miles  east  o'l  Port  Essing- 
ton, is  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  of 
three  miles,  and  shallow  depth,  varying  from 
three  to  four  fathoms.  The  coast  about 
Port  Raffles  is  exceedingly  low,  and  has  been 
compared  to  the  coast  of  Orissa  in  Bengal, 
aTid  also  to  that  of  Demerara  ;  there  are  few 
patches  of  good  soil,  and  it  would  seem  ill 
adapted  for  an  agricultural  or  pastoral  set- 
tlement. The  British  colony,  established 
here  in  1827,  was  abandoned  in  1829,  on 
account  of  its  unhealthiness,  the  hostility  of 
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the  natives,  and  the  disappointment  occa- 
sioned by  the  Malays  not  coming  on  fishing 
expeditions  as  was  expected. 

Melville  Island,  separated  from  the  north 
coast  of  Australia  by  Clarence  Strait,  which 
is  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  lies  between  the 
parallels  of  11°  8'  and  11°  50'  S.  lat.,  and 
the  meridians  of  130°  30'  and  131°  34'  E. 
long.,  five  degrees  west  of  the  GuLf  of  Car- 
pentaria, and  distant  330  miles  from  the 
island  of  Timor  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
The  extreme  length  from  Cape  Van  Diemen 
to  Cape  Keith  is  seventy-five  miles ;  the 
extreme  breadth  from  Cape  Radford  on  the 
north  to  Cape  Gambler  on  the  south  is  thirty- 
scveu  miles.  The  surface  of  the  island  is 
low  and  gently  undulating,  averaging  from 
twenty  to  seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  except 
on  the  south  coast,  where  some  peaks  have 
an  altitude  of  250  feet.  The  north  line  of 
coast  is  low,  and  lined  with  mangroves ;  the 
east,  west,  and  south  sides  more  elevated, 
sometimes  forming  abrupt  cliffs  or  clay  banks. 
The  interior  consists  of  almost  impenetrable 
mangrove  swamps  and  close  forests,  the 
largest  timber  measuring  sixty  feet  of  stem, 
with  a  diameter  of  three  feet.  The  soil,  so 
far  as  ascertained,  is  poor.  In  1824,  a  Bri- 
tish settlement  was  formed  on  the  island  in 
Apsley  Strait,  but  it  was  abandoned  in  1829. 

Buthurst  Island,  separated  from  Melville 
Island  by  Apsley  Strait,  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  each  side  measuring  about  forty  miles. 
It  is  similar  in  appearance  and  production  to 
its  neighbouring  island.  The  approach  to 
Apsley  Strait  is  intricate,  beset  with  shoals, 
and  notwithstanding  an  excellent  survey 
made  by  major  Campbell,  of  Her  Majesty's 
57th  regiment,  formerly  commandant  of 
Melville  Island,  too  dangerous  for  general 
navigation.  Apsley  Strait,  and  the  creeks 
and  rivers  on  the  north  coast  of  Austraha, 
abound  with  alligators  of  foui-teen  to  twenty 
feet  in  length,  and  sea  and  land  snakes  two 
to  twelve  feet  long. 

Adelaide  River,  seventy  miles  from  Port 
Essington,  fiiUs  into  Adam's  Bay.  Clarence 
Strait  has  a  depth  of  four  fathoms  where  it 
empties  itself  into  the  bay.  Captains  Wick- 
ham  and  Stokes,  R.N.,  traced  tiie  river  iu  a 
southerly  direction  nearly  eighty  miles,  and 
fomid  it  navigable  for  fifty  miles  for  a  vessel 
of  400  tons.  The  windings  in  some  places 
are  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  S.  At  that 
distance  in  12°  57'  S.  lat.,  131°  19'  E.  long., 
the  stream  became  very  narrow,  and  divided 
into  two  branches,  one  proceeding  in  a 
southerly  and  the  other  in  an  easterly  direc- 
3  c 
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tion.  For  thirty  miles  of  the  upper  course 
of  the  Adohiido  the  water  was  fresh,  and  the 
hanks,  except  at  tlie  point  of  separation,  not 
more  than  five  feet  a1)ovc  tlie  level  e)f  the 
river.  A  niannfi'ove  swamp  occupied  the 
country  for  fifteen  miles  towards  tlu'  mouth, 
hut  bej'oud  there  a  fine  prairie  was  observed, 
with  a  soil  of  light-coloured  mould,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  "  islands  of  timber," 
and  on  the  t)anks  a  thick  jungle  of  bamboo, 
some  of  which  attained  the  extraordinary 
height  of  sixty  to  eighty  feet. 

Port  Darwin,  in  VZ°  27'  45"  S.  lat., 
1°  19'  10"  E.  of  Port  Essington,  lias  an  en- 
trance between  white  clifly  ])rojeetions,  three 
miles  distant  from  each  other;  although  of 
consideraljle  size,  it  has  much  shoal  water, 
especially  on  the  west  side.  The  shore  is 
low  and  sandy,  sprinkled  with  brush-wood, 
and  has  singidar-looking  detached  peaks  in 
the  background. 

Point  Pearce,  Treachery  Bat/,  where  cap- 
tain Stokes  was  speared  and  nearly  killed  by 
the  natives,  is  in  11°  25'  50"  N.  lat.,  2°  49' 
W.  of  Port  Essington.  It  has  wooded  cliffs 
of  a  reddish  hue,  fi-om  the  quantity  of  ii-on 
in  the  rocks. 

T/ie    Victoria   River,    one   of  the   largest 
streams   in   Austraha    communicating   with 
the  ocean,  was  discovered  by  captains  Wick- 
ham  and  Stokes,  in  September,   1839;  and 
explored,   with   gi-eat   perseverance,    by  the 
latter-named  officer.    The  mouth  of  the  river 
is   in    14°   20'    S.  lat.,    129°   21'    E.   long., 
between  Tm-tle  and  Pearee  Points,  in  Queen's 
Channel,   which   is   there   twenty-six   miles 
wide.*     The  river  was  traced  to  a  distance 
of  140   miles   from   the    sea;   for  the  first 
tliirty  mUes  of  the  upward  course  its  cha- 
racter imdergoes  little  change ;  the  left  side 
continues  bold,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
extensive    flats    sometimes   overflowed,    and 
a  reniarkal)le  rocky  elevation  about  twenty- 
five    miles  from  tlie  mouth,    to  which    the 
name  of  the  Fort  was  given,  on  account  of 
its    bastion-like    appearance     (subsequently 
called  Table  HiU  in  the  chart) .     The  right 
shore    continues   low,    stiulded   with    man- 
groves, and  subject  to  overflows.     At  thirty- 
five  miles  from  the  cmbouche,  the  scenery 
entirely  changes ;  the  river  runs  between  a 
precipitous  rocky  range   of  compact   sand- 
stone, rising  to  a  height  of  700  to  800  feet, 
and  is  here  sometimes  two  miles  wide,  ha\Tng 
in  several  places  a  depth  of  twenty  fathoms, 
and  rushing  with  a  velocity  of  six  miles  an 

•  Diseoferles  in   Australia:    by  Captain   Stokes, 
R.N.;  vol.  2,  p.  113. 


hour.  It  continues  a  rapid  stream  through 
this  defile  for  about  thirty  miles,  and  is 
sul)scqnently  found  flowing  slowly  across  a 
rich  alhivial  plain  fifteen  miles  in  width. 
Beyond  this  plain  the  X'ictoria  j)a.sses  through 
anotluT  but  less  elevated  gorge,  viz.,  'KX)  to 
500  feet,  whose  elevation  increases  as  the 
river  is  a.scended,  and  the  width,  depth,  and 
velocity  of  the  stream  decreases.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  high  land  or  banks  approached 
the  chaiuicl  on  one  shore,  in  the  same  degree 
it  was  found  to  recede  from  the  ojjposite 
side;  and  .sujiposing  the  whole  valley  to 
have  been  at  one  time  filled  with  water, 
the  breadth  above  Reach  Hopeless  and  at 
Moimt  llegrct  must  have  been  from  three 
to  five  miles.  "WTien  captain  Stokes  reluc- 
tantly quitted  the  further  exploration  for 
want  of  provisions,  and  from  the  illness 
of  one  of  his  men,  with  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  return  to  H.M.S.  Beayle,  he  could 
perceive,  "  far,  far  away,  the  green  and 
glistening  valleys  through  which  it  wan- 
dered:" he  felt  assured  "of  the  constant 
presence  of  a  large  body  of  water,"  and 
convinced  that  the  Victoria  "  will  attbrd  a 
certain  pathway  far  into  the  centre  of  Aus- 
tralia." The  coast  to  the  E.N.E.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Victoria  consists  of  vast  ranges 
strewn  over  with  huge  blocks  of  sandstone; 
chasms,  ravines,  and  thirsty  stone  valleys 
yawn  on  every  side;  and  all  around  is 
broken,  rugged,  and  arid,  as  if  the  ciu-se  of 
steiihty  had  fallen  on  the  land,  presenting 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  country  seen  up 
the  Victoria  river. 

Cambridge  Gulf,  a  swampy  arm  of  the 
sea,  extends  inland  eighty  miles  in  a  south- 
erly direction.  In  its  vicinity,  the  general 
flatness  of  the  coimtry  to  the  northward 
aud  eastward,  as  far  as  Cape  AVessU,  a  dis- 
tance of  600  miles,  ceases,  and  is  succeeded 
by  irregidar  ranges  of  detached  sandstone 
hills,  which  rise  abruptly  from  extensive 
plains  of  low  and  level  land.  From  Cape 
Londonderry  to  Cape  Voltaire  the  country 
is  of  moderate  elevation,  with  mountains 
in  the  back-ground.  The  coast  has  a  direc- 
tion fi-om  north-east  to  south-west,  with 
numerous  indentations,  and  the  adjoining 
sea  is  studded  with  sandstone  islands.  York 
Soimd,  a  spacious  bay,  is  boimded  by  pre- 
cipitous rocks  from  100  to  200  feet  in  heighth. 
It  receives  two  rivers,  so  far  as  known,  of 
small  dimensions.  One  of  the  largest  inlets 
on  the  north-west  coast,  termed  Prince 
Regent's  River,  is  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  York  Soiuid.     The  course  is 
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almost  rectilinear  for  fifty  miles  in  a  south- 
east dii'ection;  its  rapid  passage  over  stone 
blocks  has  prevented  its  fui-ther  exploration : 
l)ut  at  that  distance  from  the  sea  it  is  250 
vards  wide,  with  abrupt   banks   of  reddish 
sandstone,  200  to  400  feet  high.    St.  George's 
Basin,  in  Prince  Regent's  River,  is  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  ten  or  twelve  miles  across : 
on   its  south  side  deep  inlets  run   up  into 
a  low  marshr  country  leading  to  fertile  dis- 
tricts ;  on  the  north  bank  lofty  mountains, 
crowned  with  castellated  summits,  rear  their 
sterile  heads  over  the  broad  waters.     Cap- 
tain Grey,  in  his  very  interesting  Journals  of 
Cwo  Expeditions  of  Discovery  in  North- J  Vest 
and    West    Australia,    says,    that   the    most 
remarkable  geogi'aphical  feature  in  North- 
West  Australia  is  a  high  range  of  mountains, 
running   N.N.E.    and   S.S.W.,    (named   by 
him   Stephen's   range,)   from  which  several 
branches  are  tlu'o\^Ti  off: — 1st.  One  between 
Roe's   River  on  the  north,  and  Piince  Re- 
gent's River  on  the  south ;  2ud.  Macdonald's 
range,    that    throws    off  streams   to    Prince 
Regent's  River  on  the  north,  and  to  Glenelg 
River  on  the  south;  3rd.  Whateley's  range, 
which  gives  forth  streams  to  Glenelg  River 
on  the  north,  and  to  the  low  country,  beliind 
Collier's  Bay   and  Dampier's   Land  on  the 
south.     These  branch  ranges,  as  well  as  the 
primary  one,  are  composed  of  ancient  sand- 
stone, dejjosited  in  nearly  horizontal  strata, 
or  of  basaltic  rocks,  which  are  only  visible 
in   certain  places,   and   are  fuUy  developed 
in  that  part  of  Stephen's  range  which  lies 
behind  CoUier  Bay,  and  in  the  low  groimd 
near   Glenelg    River.     The    extent    of   Ste- 
phen's range  captain  Grey  was  not  able  to 
ascertain;    but    it    contains   within    it    the 
sources  of  Roe's  River,  Priace  Regent's,  and 
Glenelg  rivers,   most  probably  the  Fitzroy, 
those   that  run  into  Cambridge  Gulf,   and 
perhaps  others  that  have  their  embouclnu'es 
between  Cambridge   and   Admiralty   Gulfs. 
Governor  Grey  does  not  consider  this  range 
very   elevated ;    he    estimated    the    highest 
parts  of  the  table  land  of  Macdonald's  range 
at  1,400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  altitude 
of  the  farthest  point  reached  of  Stephen's 
range  at  2,.500  to  3,000  feet.     The  rivers  on 
the  north-west  coast  resemble  those  of  the 
south-east  part  of  Australia.     They  rise  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea;  near  their 
sources  are  mountain  torrents ;  and,  in  the 
low  lands,  streams,  with  slow  cmTcnts,  flow 
through    extensive    and    fcrtde    valleys    or 
plains,  subject  to  considerable  inmidations. 
The  valleys  of  the  north-west  coast  are  of 


two  descriptions — those  which  are  almost 
ra\-ines,  enclosed  on  either  side  by  inacces- 
sible cliffs,  or  valleys  of  great  width,  bor- 
dered by  fertile  and  often  extensive  plains, 
which  occur  where  the  basaltic  rocks  are 
developed.  One  valley  in  which  governor 
Grey  and  his  party  encamped,  had  a  main 
width  of  only  147  feet ;  and,  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  the  rocky  prccipitovis  cliffs 
rose  138  feet.  The  sandstone  formation  is 
intersected,  in  aU  directions,  by  valleys  of 
this  kind,  which  are  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  miles  apart,  while  the  top  of  the 
range  between  them  is  a  table  land,  dirided 
by  lateral  valleys,  and  gently  rising  towards 
the  interior.  Seawards  they  all  terminate 
in  salt-water  creeks,  ha^-ing  the  same  narrow, 
rocky,  and  precipitous  character.  The  richest 
land  is  foimd  upon  the  valleys  of  the  second 
class,  where  the  streams  flow  thi'ough  wide 
plains,  and  have  their  margins  thinly  wooded. 
Fine  vegetable  mould  was  seen  by  captain 
Grey,  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness. 

TTie  Guscoyne  River  is  apparently  one  im- 
mense delta  of  aUu\'ial  soil  covered  ■\rith 
gently  sloping  grassy  elevations,  which  can 
scarcely  be  called  hills,  and  in  the  valleys 
between  them  are  many  fresh  water  lagoons, 
which  rest  upon  a  clay  soil.  The  country  is 
lightly  timbered,  and  well  adapted  for  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  purposes,  but  especially 
for  the  gro^vth  of  cotton  and  sugar. 

Fm-ther  information  relative  to  the  north- 
west coast  is  veiy  imperfect. 

The  shore  in  the  neighboui'hood  oi  Han- 
over Bay  is  formed  of  enonnous  gTanite 
boidders,  which  render  it  hardly  accessible 
except  at  high  water.  A  red  sandstone  plat- 
form is  abruptly  intersected  by  singular  look- 
ing valleys ;  the  precipitous  cliff's  at  first  ap- 
proach each  other,  and  then  recede  inland  in 
a  southerly  dii-ection.  It  was  from  one  of 
these  valleys  that  captain  Grey  met  so  many 
obstacles  in  his  attempt  to  penetrate  the  in- 
terior. Hanover  Bay  is  a  fine  harbom-,  but 
not  so  easy  of  access  from  seaward  as  the 
contiguous  haven  of  Port  George  the  Fourth; 
but  both  afford  safe  anchorage,  abundance  of 
fresh  water,  plenty  of  fuel,  and  a  fine  beach 
for  the  seLae.  Fish,  however,  are  scarce  on 
the  north-west  coast.  The  numerous  islands 
and  reefs  which  skirt  the  shore,  greatly  di- 
minish the  value  of  these  fine  harbom's. 

Red  Island,  a  good  guide  to  the  entrance 
to  Hanover  Bay  or  Port  George  the  Fourth, 
is  small,  rocky,  of  no  great  elevation,  with 
precipitous  sides  and  a  clump  of  trees  in  the 
centre.     The  coast  off  Entrance  Island  (Port 
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Georjie  the  Fourth)  is  arid  and  harreii,  with 
a  line  of  lofty  cliti's  occasionally  broken  by 
sandy  beaches,  and  a  back-jrround  of  rocky 
sandstone  hills  verj'  thinly  wooded.  Gene- 
rally speaking:,  the  north-west  coast  is  well 
watered,  and  althonrfh  the  country  aronnd 
Ilauo\er  I5ay  is  very  rocky,  it  has  some  ricli 
and  beautiful  vallies. 

Doubtful  Buy,  in  10°  1'  S.  lat.,  has  a  talile 
land,  of  sandstone  formation,  900  feet  above 
the  waters  of  the  bay.  The  prospect  from 
the  summit  is  cheerless ;  similar  ranfjes  of 
less  height  meet  the  eye  in  every  direction 
hianchiug  towards  the  interior ;  those  over- 
lookiiijj;  the  c;ustern  shore  of  the  bay  are 
Ironi  (iOO  to  700  feet  high.  Captain  Stokes 
doubts  that  any  land,  as  estimated  by  captain 
Grey,  of  two  to  three  thousand  feet  high, 
exists  within  tliirty  miles  of  the  height  on 
which  he  stood.  Captain  King  mentions 
hills  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  feet  high, 
at  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  this  bay  receives  the  waters  of  any 
river.  Mr.  Helpman,  who  explored  the 
south  shore  of  the  bay,  ascended  a  high  hill, 
and  "  feasted  his  eyes  on  a  most  luxuriant 
well  watered  counti-y,"  bearing  E.S.E.  about 
eight  miles,  Ipng  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a 
remarkable  peak,  nsible  from  Port  George 
the  Fourth.  To  the  north-east  are  the 
Macdonald  range  of  hills,  which  are  esti- 
mated by  captain  Grey  at  1,400  feet  high ; 
Mr.  Ilelpman,  however,  says  they  are  "  ap- 
parently of  no  great  elevation."  Part  of  this 
rich  land  stretches  to  within  five  miles  of  the 
south-east  part  of  Brecknock  Harbour,  which 
is  six  miles  deep,  extends  gradually  fi-om  a 
width  of  one  and  three-quai'ter  miles  at  the 
entrance,  to  five  at  the  head,  and  has  a  depth 
of  water  varying  fi-om  five  to  seven  fathoms, 
with  a  soft  muddy  bottom.  Koeks  of  tran- 
sition origin  were  met  with  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, leading  to  the  inference  that  the  soil  is 
of  better  quaUty  than  that  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  sandstone  of  recent  forma- 
tion. Captain  Stokes  found,  on  landing  in 
the  neighbourhood  at  mid-day,  "the  air 
quite  pei-fumed  with  the  fragi'ance  of  different 
gimis." 

The  Montgomery  Islands  (so  called  by  cap- 
tain King,  after  the  zealous  and  enterprising 
surgeon  of  his  ship,  who  here  received  a 
spear  wound  fi-om  the  nati^•es,  which  nearly 
proved  fatal)  consist  of  six  small  rocky  islets, 
resting  on  an  extensive  coral  fiat ;  the  eastern 
and  largest  is  seventy  feet  high,  in  15°  49' 
S.  lat.  Tliey  fomi  good  landmarks  for  the 
entrance   to    Collier  s   Bay    (distant    eighty 


miles  from  Port  (reorge  the  Fourth),  which 
is  twenty  miles  wide  at  the  commencement, 
and  narrows  to  six  near  tlie  head  of  the  bay, 
fifteen  miles  from  Eagle  Point  in  Ifi^  10'  S. 
lat.  The  eastern  shore  has  a  south  and  a 
south  by  west  direction,  formed  of  shallow 
bights,  flanked  by  hills  of  moderate  elevation. 
The  western  shore  runs  in  a  noi-th-wcst  by 
west  direction,  has  a  straight  rocky  coast, 
over  which  a  range  of  barren  lieights  rise 
abruptly. 

King's  Sound  is  a  deep  inlet  on  its  eastern 
shore ;  the  face  of  the  conntrj-  is  intersected 
by  deep  ravines,  and  covered  with  huge 
blocks  of  coarse  sandstone.  From  the  top  of 
one  of  the  highest  hills,  captain  Stokes 
reckoned  more  than  eighty  islands  in  this 
poi-tion  of  the  adjacent  archipelago.  He 
crossed  two  deep  bays  in  the  sound — the  first 
three  and  the  second  four  and  a  half  miles 
wide— both  affording  good  anchorage,  but 
inaccessible  from  the  barrier  reefs  and  islets 
across  their  mouths.  These  bays  and  the 
ranges  of  adjoining  hills  trended  E.S.E.  At 
a  distance  of  seventeen  miles  in  a  N.N.E 
direction  from  the  ship  in  16°  24' 30"  S.  lat., 
captain  Stokes  found  the  same  huge  masses 
of  rock,  and  from  the  summit  of  one  of  them 
obsen-ed  yet  more  numerous  islands  on  the 
coast,  which  is  indented  with  bays  two  to 
five  miles  in  width,  containing  long  narrow 
islands  invariably  trending  in  an  E.S.E.  di- 
rection. The  bays  generally  subsided  in  a 
S.S.W.  direction.  The  scenery  at  Print 
Usborne,  in  King's  Soimd,  is  very  wild ;  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Sound,  distant  twenty- 
one  miles  is  Point  Cunningham  and  Carlisle 
Head,  which  appear  like  two  high  square- 
looking  islands.  The  eastern  shore  of  King's 
Sound,  at  forty  miles  from  Port  Usborne  in 
a  direct  line,  and  seventy  by  the  wind- 
ing course  of  the  main  laud,  forms  eight 
bays,  varying  in  depth  three  to  eight  miles, 
and  in  width  two  to  five  :  their  general  trend 
is  E.S.E.  ^lany  islets  skirt  their  shores, 
and  almost  more  than  can  be  counted  fill 
their  mouths. 

The   Fttzroy   River,    which    disembogues 
into  King's  Sound,  was  traced  by  captains 
Wickham  and   Stokes  for  ninety  miles;  in 
their  opinion,  it  oft'ei-s  a  means  of  access  to 
the  interior,  by  which  future  explorers  may 
fiuther  improve  our  geographical  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  Australia.     The  country  near 
the  embouche  of  the  river  is  one  vast  un-  , 
broken  level,  covered  with  strong,  wirj-  grass,  ] 
and  intei'seeted  by  numcroiis  water-coui-ses.  i 
The  general  dii-ection  of  the  Fitzrov  is  south ;  I 
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at  a  few  miles  fi'om  the  coast  the  width  sud- 
denly contracts  from  three  miles  to  one ;  the 
banks  low  and  covered  with  a  coarse  gi'ass. 
Further  south  low  gi'assy  islets  extend  across 
the  river,  and  leave  only  confined  and  shallow 
channels.  Passing  these  islets  at  a  distance 
of  nearly  thii'ty  miles  from  tlie  sea,  the  stream 
again  widens  to  400  or  500  yards,  with  a 
depth  of  twelve  feet  at  low  water.  The 
country  then  begins  to  improve ;  the  eastern 
bank  becomes  thickly  wooded,  and  subse- 
quently the  western  is  seen  clothed  with  ver- 
dure. The  coiu'se  of  the  river  now  becomes 
veiy  tortuous;  sometimes  in  a  S.W.  by  W. 
cUrection,  then  to  S.E.,  round  to  W.N.W. ; 
next  three  reaches  trending  S.S.W.,  S.W., 
and  S.,  from  a  mile  to  half  a  mile  in  length, 
the  depth  of  the  stream  var^dng  from  one  to 
fourteen  feet ;  mdth  fi-om  three  to  five  hun- 
dred yards.  In  the  deep  reaches  were  the 
decaj-ing  -nrecks  of  large  trees,  indicating 
gi'eat  inundations.  The  east  bank  has  here 
an  elevation  of  twenty  feet,  is  covered  ^vith 
long  grass,  and  thickly  wooded  with  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  the  white  eucalyptiis.  From 
the  total  absence  of  every  appearance  of 
animal  life,  an  air  of  solemn  tranquillity  is 
impressed  upon  the  scene.  Captain  Stokes 
climbed  the  highest  tree  on  the  eastern  bank, 
and  the  landscape  presented  to  his  view  was 
an  almost  uninterrupted  level ;  open  wood- 
lands, with  here  and  there  grassy  spots,  were 
its  prevailing  features.  Proceeding  fiuther, 
the  explorers  entered  a  lake-like  reach  of  the 
river,  trending  south  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter, 
the  breadth  about  one  hundred  yards,  and 
the  depth  in  many  places  of  twelve  feet 
(twice  that  usually  found  in  some  of  the  lower 
reaches),  and  no  cm-rent.  A  coarse  red- 
gi-ained  sandstone,  with  fragments  of  quartz, 
were  foimd  on  the  west  bank  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  edge  of  the  water ; 
over  many  parts  of  it  was  a  coating  of  a  dark 
and  metallic  appearance,  about  three  inches 
thick,  and  the  surface  in  places  presented  a 
glazed  or  smelted  appearance.  After  passing 
this  canal,  the  Fitzroy  di^ddes  into  two 
branches,  one  having  an  E.S.E.,  and  the 
other  S.S.E.  direction ;  both  are  with  diflS- 
culty  navigated  by  boats,  and  are  deep 
reaches  connected  by  shallows,  and  subject 
to  inundations,  during  which  the  water  rises 
to  a  heiglit  of  twenty  feet.  The  counti-y  on 
the  westward,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  from  a 
high  tree,  is  open,  with  clumps  of  sjnall  trees, 
and  green  gi-assy  patdies  between  them. 
In  other  directions  it  is  densely  wooded,  and 
on  the  eastward  the  trees  are  large.     The  ex- 


ploration was  given  up  in  17°  44'  S.  lat., 
124°  34'  E.  long.,  the  river  having  been 
traced  twenty-two  miles  in  a  general  S.S.W. 
direction,  and  ninety  miles  fi-om  the  coast 
line.  At  this  point,  the  channel  of  the 
southerly  branch  was  found  to  be  wholly 
choked  ^rith  islets  and  sunken  trees ;  the 
banks  were  twenty  feet  high,  and  covered 
Tiith  grass  ;  partially  broken  or  washed  down, 
they  disclosed  to  view  a  rich  allurial  soil, 
nearly  two  feet  deep.  Tlie  trees  seen  were 
chiefly  two  species  of  palm,  tlu-ee  of  the 
eucalypti,  stimted  Banksia,  acacia,  and  a  sia- 
gidar  tree  with  a  rough  bark  like  the  elm, 
and  a  deep  dark  green  foliage. 

The  Buccaneer's  Archipelago  consists  of 
many  islets,  skii-ting  the  coast  between 
Prince  Regent's  inlet  and  King's  Somid. 
The  land  in  the  interior  is  rugged  and  lofty, 
and  the  shore  much  indented  with  several 
fine  harbours.  Tlie  outline  of  the  coast 
about  Cape  Leveque  itself  is  low,  waving, 
and  roimded,  and  the  clifts,  as  is  generally 
the  case  on  the  north  and  north-west  parts 
of  Australia,  of  a  reddish  hue ;  but  on  the 
south  of  the  high  ground  at  Cape  Leveque, 
the  stoney  cliffs  are  succeeded  by  a  long  tract 
which  appears  to  consist  of  low  sandy  land, 
fronted  by  extensive  shoals. 

Dampier's  Archipelago,  and  the  adjacent 
coast,  is  still  but  partially  surveyed :  the 
shore  is  rugged  and  broken. 

Depuch  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast, 
in  20°  37'  S.,  117°  44'  E.,  presents  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  low,  flat  shores  of  the  main 
land,  fi-om  which  it  is  only  a  mile  distant. 
It  is  of  a  cu'cular  form,  eight  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  composed  of  a  vast  pile  of 
large  blocks  of  greenstone,  heaped  up  in 
i-ugged  and  irregular  masses,  to  the  height 
of  514  feet.  It  has  much  the  appearance 
of  basalt :  here  and  there,  near  the  summit, 
are  a  few  stunted  green  trees  ;  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  island  is  devoid  of  vegetation, 
and  very  different  from  the  other  low  islands 
of  Forester's  gi'oup,  of  which  it  is  the  chief. 

From  Cape  Preston,  in  21°  S.  lat.,  to 
Exmouth  Gidf,  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  does  not  exhibit  any  prominences.  The 
■west  coast  of  Exmouth  Gulf  is  formed  by 
a  promontory  of  le\el  land,  tenninatmg  in 
the  North-toest  Cape :  from  thence  to  the 
south-west,  as  far  as  Cape  Cuvicr,  the  general 
heiglit  of  the  coast  is  400  to  500  feet.  No 
mountains  are  vi.sible  from  the  coast-range. 

Kok's  Island,  in  the  Geograjihe  Channel,  is 
very  remarkable;  nearly  a  table  land,  about 
a  quai-ter  of  a  mile  in  length,  terminating  in 
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low    clifis   at   cucli    extremity,   and   on    the 
summit  of  this  table  land  are  several  larffe 
roeks,  wliieli  look  like  tlie  roniains  of  pillars.  1 
Bcrnier  island  consists  of  sand}'  tlunea,  ar-  | 
ranged  in  right  lines,  lying  south-east  and  I 
north-west — the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
wiiuls.     There  are  no  trees  or  grass.     Dorre 
is   similar   to   Bernier,   only   the   surface  is  1 
higher. 

S/iark's  Bay,  and  the  continuous  western 
and   southern    shores   of  Australia,  will   be ' 
described  in  the  respective  books  of  Western, 
and  Southern  Australia. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  present  a 
connected  view  of  the  tropical  coast-line, 
including  the  north-cast,  north,  and  north- 
west shores  of  the  island  continent ;  a  few 
general  observations  on  Geology  and  Climate 
will  follow  an  outline  of  the — 

Progress    of    Inland    Discovery.  —  It 
wovdd  far  exceed  the  limits  of  the  present 
work  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  toilsome 
and  perilous  explorations  of  the  brave  adven- 
turers, who,  at  the  imminent  hazard,  and,  in 
too  many  instances,  at  the  sacrifice  of  then- 
lives,  have  acquired  the  yet  imperfect  infor- 
mation we  possess  concerning  the  interior  of 
this  vast  continent.     It  must  therefore  suffice 
to  enumerate  the  most  important  of  these 
expeditions;    dwelling    more    especially    on 
those  wliieh   have   led   to  practical  results. 
From  the  very  commencement  of  the  settle- 
ment at  Port  Jackson,  strenuous  endeavours 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  colonists  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  mountain-belt,  ah-eady 
described  as  forming  the  leading  featui-e  in 
the  physical  aspect  of  Australia.     The  eftbrts 
of  ^lessrs.  Bass,  Caley,  Barrallier,  and  others, 
were  totally  inctt'ectuiil,  and  the  formidable 
barrier   remained   unpassed   until   the   yeiu- 
1813,  when   tlie   countiy  was  visited   by  a 
fcai-fid  drought ;  the  land  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  base  of  the  liills  was  burnt  up ;  the 
secondary  water-courses  eutu'cly  failed,  and 
the  cattle,  hemmed  iu  on  all  sides,  died  in 
great  numbers  for  want  of  pasturage.     The 
colonists  were  iu  despair,  when  three  enter- 
prising iudiriduals,  Messrs.  Blasland,  "Went- 
worth,  and  Lawson,  imited  in  making  one 
more  attempt  to  find  a  pass  over  the  Blue 
Mountain  rauffes.     They  ascended  the  moim- 
tains  near  the  Grose  River   (a  tributary  of 
the  Hawkcsbiu-y),  and  by  keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  f;dl  of  the  waters  into  the  AVtu-ra- 
gimiba,  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  (irose, 
on  the  other,  which  no  previous  explorer  had 
thought  of  doing,  they  maintained  their  po- 
sition on  a  main  range,  and  notwithstancUng 


its  intricate  windings,  eventually  penetrated 
to   a   distance   of    twenty-five    gcograpliical 
miles,  due  west  from  the  Nepean  river  to  a  i 
terminating  point  in  tho.se  mountains,  whence 
the  eyes  of  the  enterprising  adventurers  were  | 
gladdened  by  the  prosj)pct  of  a  grassy  and  i 
well  watered  vale,  extending  apparently  .some  i 
miles  to  the  westward.     On  their  return,  Mr.  ' 
W.  Evans,  the  assistant  sur^'eyor,  was  de-  I 
spatched  by  the  same  route,  and  the  Downs 
of  Bathurst,  the  river  Mactiiuiric,  and  the 
Lachlan  were  shortly  aftenvards  discovered. 
In  the  following  year  a  practicable  bne  of 
road  was  constructed,  by  conrict  laljour,  over 
precipitous  ridges,  some  piirts  of  which  rise 
3,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.     In  the 
winter  of  1817,  an  expedition  headed  by  cap- 
tain Oxley,  then  surveyor-general,  and  inclu- 
ding Allan  Cunningham,  was  sent  to  trace 
the  Lachlan.     Its  long  and  tortuous  course, 
during  which  it  was  not  found  to  receive  a 
single  tributary,  was  followed  through  a  flat 
inhospitable  count  rj-,  beyond  the  westernmost 
range  of  liills,  to  an  interior,  a  dead  level, 
forming  a  chain  of  plains,  which  appeared 
alone  boimded  by  the  horizon,  whose  ample 
surface  bore  evident  proofs  of  being,  in  sea- 
sons of  continued  rains,  extensively  inxmdated. 
Over  these  Austi'ahan  steppes  Captain  Oxley 
made    his  way,    notwithstanding   the    slimy 
nature  of  their  surface,   aud  the  distressed 
state  of  his  horses,  for  about  100  miles  to  the 
westward  of  the  last  hill-like  imdulation  of 
that  part  of  the  interior,  when  his  progress 
was  an-ested,  in  144°  30'  E.  long.,  by  impas- 
sable moi-asses,  the  river  having  divided  itseU 
into  several  small  channels,  and  its  waters 
having  become  perfectly  stagnant  ;md  unfit 
for  use.     In  1818,  Captain  Oxley  started  to 
explore  the  Macquainc  do\niwards  fi-om  We\- 
bugton  "S'allcy,  but  his  persevering  research 
was  again  attended  with  disappointment,  the 
river  being  traced  to  a  low  marshy  interior, 
where  the  coimtiy  became  "  pertectly  level," 
and  the  flooded  river  eluded  further  piu-suit 
by  spreading  its  waters  far  and  wide.     Into 
this  expanse  of  shoal  water   captain  Oxlej 
descended  in  a  boat,  amidst  reeds  of  such 
height,  that  ha^■ing  totally  lost  sight  of  land 
and  trees,  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
paity,  whom  he  had  left  encamped  on  Momit 
Ilai-ris,  a  detached  hUl  on  the  river's  bank, 
elevated  about  200  feet  above  the  plain  of 
the    neighbouring   flat>.     It   being   at    that 
time  pertectly  impossible  to   penetrate   the 
apparently  imbounded  morass,  captain  Oxley, 
luiable  to  proceed  in  a  westerly  direction, 
determined  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  east- 
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{  erly,  in  the  parallel  of  31°  13',  in  which 
latitude  his  examination  of  the  river  had 
terminated.  In  his  progress  easterly,  Liver- 
j  pool  plains,  and  a  hilly,  pictui'esque,  and  weU 
I  watered  coimtry,  were  discovered.  The  ex- 
I  pecUtion  reached  the  coast  at  Port  ^lacquarie, 
in  31°  30'  S.  lat.,  and  proceeded  thence  along 
the  shore  to  Port  Jackson.  In  the  coui-se  of 
liis  journeys  in  1817— 18,  captain  Oxley  ad- 
vanced upwards  of  500  miles  beyond  the 
Blue  ]\IountaiQs,  and  experienced  one  of  the 
peculiar  dangers  attendant  on  Australian  ex- 
plorations, namely,  the  rapid  rush  of  water 
from  the  mountains  after  hea^'y  rains.  In 
s(5me  instances  the  river  column  advances 
mth  terrific  fury,  sweeping  every  thing  before 
it,  and  presenting  the  appalHng  prospect  of  a 
mo\ing  cataract,  with  an  elevation  of  twenty 
to  foiiy  feet.  Captain  Oxley  and  his  party 
were  nearly  overtaken  by  one  of  these  inun- 
dations, but  were  pro%'identially  saved  by 
being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hiU.  Had  he  been 
near  the  margin  of  a  stream,  or  in  one  of  the 
vast  savannahs,  notliing  could  have  preserved 
tlie  gallant  officer  and  his  companions  from 
destruction.  —  ( Vide  Allan  Cunningham's 
paper  in  the  Geographical  Society's  Journal, 
1832). 

About  this  time  (1819)  the  Mm'rumbidgee 
was  discovered,  and  minor  excm'sious  were 
immediately  undertaken ;  but  the  fine  open 
country  watered  by  that  river,  and  now 
called  Brisbane  Downs,  was  not  kuo^vn  until 
1823.  Towards  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  Messrs.  Hume  and  Hovell,  two  enter- 
prising colonists,  resolved  upon  attempting 
the  exploration  of  the  extensive  and  uuknowu 
tract  of  country  situated  between  the  colo- 
nized tenitory  and  Bass'  Straits.  They 
started  ii'om  a  stock  station  near  Lake 
George,  with  the  intention  of  pursuing  a 
direct  coui-se  to  the  south-west,  expecting  to 
iurive  at  the  coast  near  Western  Point,  but 
a  range  of  movmtains,  connected  with  those 
of  the  I\Iurrumbidgee,  through  which,  ^rith 
bm'dened  cattle,  they  foimd  it  impossible 
to  penetrate,  compelled  them  to  follow  an 
entirely  west  course,  until,  having  passed 
the  meridian  of  148°,  they  were  enabled  to 
resume  their  original  dii-ection.  In  36°  S. 
lat.,  the  party  discovered  a  fine  stream, 
flo;ring  with  considerable  rapidity  among 
the  liiUs,  which,  from  its  depth  and  breadth, 
they  had  difficulty  in  fording.  To  this  river 
they  gave  the  name  of  Hume,  but  it  was 
subsequently  called  the  Murraij,  by  captain 
Sturt,  who  explored  its  lower  course.  The 
traveUers  pursued  their  way  over  an  undu- 


lating, grassy,  and  well-watered  country, 
and  crossed  two  other  streams,  which  they 
named  the  Ovens  and  the  Goulburn.  At 
length,  ha^nng  advanced  nearly  4-00  rmles  be- 
yond the  remotest  settlements,  they  emerged 
upon  a  sandy  beach  of  the  sea  shore,  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Hume  to  be  that  of  Western 
Port,  but  wliich  was,  in  reaUty,  the  north- 
eastern side  of  Port  PhUlip — half  a  degree  to 
the  westward  of  the  point  at  which  they 
supposed  themselves  to  have  arrived.  In 
retm-ning  home,  INIessrs.  Hume  and  Hovell 
travelled  considerably  to  the  westward  of 
their  outwBrd-boimd  track,  and  on  a  much 
lower  level,  avoiding  entii-ely  the  broken, 
hiUy  country  which  had  previously  proved 
so  harassing  to  their  cattle. 

In  1827,  an  expedition  was  despatched 
under  Allan  Cunningham,  to  explore  the 
countiy  between  Hunter's  River,  32°  S.  lat., 
and  jSIoreton  Bay,  in  27°  S.  lat.  Crossing 
the  dividing  range  to  the  westward,  he 
skii'ted  the  eastern  side  of  Liverpool  Plains, 
bisected  (what  were  afterwards  found  to  be) 
the  tributaries  of  the  Darling,  and  disco- 
vered the  extensive  and  valuable  tracts  of 
pastoral  country  now  known  as  Darling 
Dovvns,  Peel's,  and  Canning's  Plains.  In 
the  following  year,  Mr.  Cunningham  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  a  practicable  line  of  road 
tlu'ough  the  mountain  chain  between  More- 
ton  Bay  and  Darling  Downs,  which  the 
extent  of  intractable  and  difficult  country 
between  those  plains  and  the  Hunter  ren- 
dered of  great  importance.  Meanwhile,  the 
extreme  drought  which  had  now  (1828)  con- 
tinued iipwards  of  three  years,  induced  the 
local  government  to  attempt  again  to  ascer- 
tain the  state  of  the  interior.  An  exploring 
party,  including  !Mr.  Hume,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  captain  Stui't,  (the  present  colonial 
secretary  of  South  Australia,)  proceeded  to 
]\Iount  Hanis,  on  the  Macquarie.  Upon 
reaching  the  summit  of  that  eminence,  -^ 
prospect  presented  itself  which  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  beheld  by  captain 
Oxley,  from  the  same  spot,  ten  years  before — • 
the  extensive  morass  into  which  the  surveyor- 
general  had  descended  in  a  boat,  being  now 
transformed  into  "  a  large  and  blasted  plain," 
parched,  by  extreme  heat,  into  deep  and 
dangerous  clefts.  About  twenty-eight  miles 
below  Mount  Harris,  the  Macquarie  was 
found  to  terminate,  baring  no  longer  a  con- 
tinuous bed,  and  the  plains  or  steppes  com- 
mence; each  of  them  baring  a  lagoon-likc 
channel,  sui-rounded  by  high  reeds  which,  in 
the   rainy  seasons,    catch,   and  for   a  "while 
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tlctiiin  the  si)rc!i(liii<j  waters,  until  a  slij!;lit 
declivity,  giviiif?  tliciu  a  frcsii  impetus,  tliey 
arrive  at  a  second  eliann(;l,  and  thence  at 
a  third,  until  a  considerahle  extent  of  country 
is  laid  under  water — a  space,  fifty  miles  in 
length,  and  thirty  miles  in  hreadth,  hc.m<r 
suhjeet  to  l)e  thus  deluged.  Captain  Sturt 
found  another  river  (unfortunately  for  the 
explorers,  of  salt  water)  which  he  named  the 
Darlinfc,  and  whose  course  he  traced  for  a 
considerable  distance.  lu  this  expedition 
friendly  and  frequent  intercourse  was  main- 
tained with  the  natives,  who  were  suffering 
fearfully  from  a  cutaneous  disease,  caused 
by  the  badness  of  the  water,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat,  which  seemed  alike  oppres- 
sive to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

In    1829,    captain  Stiu-t   proceeded  fi'om 
Sydney  to  explore  the  MiuTumbidgee,  and 
having   traced   it   down   its   right   bank   to 
31°  25'  S.  lat.,   143°  57'  E.  long.,  he  there 
launched  a  boat  which  he  had  conveyed  over- 
land, and  another,  which,  by  extraordinary 
energy  and  perseverance,  had  been  built  on 
the    spot ;    fi-om    thence,    advancing   about 
twelve  miles  to  the  westwai'd,  he  found  the 
morasses  into  which  the  Laclilan  had  been 
traced,  ckained  through  a  "  large  creek"  into 
the  ]\Iurrumbidgee ;  stiU  pm-suing  a  westerly 
coiu'sc,   through   a   level    and    monotonous 
country,    a  week's   difficult   and    dangerous 
navigation  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  junction   of  the    diminished 
waters  of  the  Murnimbidgee  with  "  a  broad 
and    noble    river,"    which   he    named    the 
^lui-ray,    and   commenced   exploring ;   after 
following  it  in  a  westerly  dnection  for  about 
a  hundred  miles,  the  expedition  arrived  at  a 
third  confluence  formed  in  34°  S.  lat.,  141° 
E.  long.,  by  a  river  flowrng  fi'om  the  north- 
east, which  notwithstanding  the  freshness  of 
its  waters,  captain  Sturt  considered  coidd  be 
"  no  other  than  the  Darling."     Still  pursuing 
the   course   of  the    MuiTay,    captain    Sturt 
passed  another  of  its  tributaries,  which  he 
named  the  Lmdesay,  and  describes  as  a  con- 
siderable stream,  flowing  in  fitmi  the  south- 
east.    At  length,  after  some  intricate  navi- 
gation, the   forest-clad   ridges  which   mark 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Vincent 
became  visible ;  the  river  in  139°  46'  E.  long, 
took  a  bend  to  the  south,  and  was  traced  by 
the  party  to  its  entrance  in  the  broad  expanse 
of  Lake  Alcxaudrina  or  ^  ictoria,  which  they 
traversed  until  stopped  by  the  sand  banks  that 
separate  it  from  the  sea  at  Encoiuiter  Bay. 

In  1831,    a   new    impetus   was   given   to 
internal  exploration  by  the  plausible  state- 


ments of  a  bush-ranger  named  (icorgc  Clarke, 
sentenced  to  (h-alli  i'or  cattlc-stculing,  who, 
iiaving  for  a  considerable  time  taken  refuge 
with  the  natives,  had  iicquired  a  knowledge 
of  their  langua<;e.      lie  declared  that  he  had 
himself  twice  followed  the  course  of  a  very 
large  ri\er,  from  the  Liverpool  Plains  to  the 
sea-coast ;  and  the  acting  governor,  sir  Pa- 
trick Lindcsay,  was  induced  to  dcspatcli  an 
ex|)editi()n  under  the  suneyor-general  of  the 
colony,  then  major,  now  lieutenant-colonel 
Sir  T.  L.  Alitchell,  to  examine  the  country  in 
a  northerly  direction.      The    result   of  the 
jouniey,  althougli  the  convict's  report  proved 
luitruc,  was    in  other   respects  satisfactory. 
Major  Mitcliell  baring  discovered  the  Dar- 
ling  to    be    a  fresh-water   river  in    29^  S. 
lat.,  where  it  receives  the  Kammoy,  a  fine 
stream  watering  an  open  pastoral  country, 
but  beyond  this  point,  the  murder  of  two 
men  by  the  aborigines,  and  the  seizure  of 
prorisions,    prevented    the    expedition    from 
exploring.    In  1 835,  major  T.  L.  Mitchell  pro- 
ceeded about  300  miles  u])  the  river  Darling, 
in  a  dii-cct  line.     He  found  the  country  in 
general    "  unfit  for  any  pm-jiose,"   with  the 
exception  of  "  a  strip  of  liuid  near  the  river ;" 
to  the  westward  it  resembled  a  desert.     On 
the  return  of  the  expedition,  by  the  dried 
up  channel  of  the  Bogau,  in  whose  ponds, 
however,  water  was  occasionally  found,  ^Ir. 
Richard  Cmmingham,  haring  diverged  from 
his  companions,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie 
natives,  by  whom  he  was  barbarouslv  mur- 
dered.    In  1836,  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  with 
a  \iew  of  reaching  the  same  point  on  the 
Darling  which  he  had  quitted  the  prerious 
ycai',  followed  (in  order  to  avoid  the  hostile 
tribes  he  had  then  encountered,)  the  empty 
bed  of  the  Lachlan  to  the  ^ImTumbidgee, 
and  thence  to  the  ^Mui'ray,  which  he  traced 
to  its  junction  with  the  river  rightly  supposed 
by  captain  Stmt  to  be  tlie  Darling,  which 
latter  stream  he  examined  sufficiently  to  iden- 
tify.    He    then    turned    to    the    south,   and 
tracing  the  coiu'se  of  the  ilurray  upwards, 
discovered    between    it   and   the  sea  a  fine, 
open,  miiuhabited,  aud  well-watered  country, 
averaging  in  extent  400  miles  from  east  to 
west,  aud  250  from  north  to  south,  which 
he  named  Australia  Fehx,  and  in  which  the 
flom-ishing  colony   of  Port  PhiUip,  or  Vic- 
toina,  is  now  established.     In  1837-8,  Ueu- 
tcuant  Grey  (now  governor  of  New  Zealand,) 
and   hcutenjmt    Lushington   mulertook   the 
examination   of  the   country   about   Prince 
Regent's  iidet,  hoping  to  discover,   in   the 
riciuity    of  Dampier's    Ai'chipelago,    some 
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river  liy  meaus  of  which  they  might  be 
enabled  to  penetrate  the  interior.  Their 
expedition  has  been  ah-eady  adverted  to  in 
the  description  of  the  coast  line,  beyond 
which  insurmountable  obstacles  prevented 
their  exploring  for  a  greater  distance  than 
sixty  miles. 

In  1840,  useful  surveys  were  made  by 
J\lr.  Tyers  between  Port  Phillip  and  the 
river  Glenelg,  and  by  Mr.  Dixon  at  Moreton 
Bay;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Gipp's  Land 
was  discovered  by  the  able  geologist  and 
indefatigable  explorer,  count  Strezelccki,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  physical 
description  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemeu's  Land,  a  work  which,  to  quote  the 
words  of  the  author,  "  comprehends  the 
fruits  of  five  years  of  continual  laboui',  during 
a  tour  of  7,000  miles  on  foot." 

In  June,  1840,  ]\Ir.  Eyre,  who  had  pre- 
\'iously  conducted  several  minor  explorations, 
was  intrusted  by  the  colonists  with  the 
guidance  of  an  expedition  destined  to  attempt 
afresh  to  jjenetrate  the  interior,  the  plan  of 
the  intended  journey  being — first,  to  examine 
Lake  ToiTcns,  and  then  to  proceed,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  a  northerly  direction.  Lake 
Torrens  was  found  by  Mr.  Evtc  to  be  com- 
pletely girded  by  an  outer  ridge  of  sand, 
covered  \vith  salsolaceous  plants,  and  vritli 
saline  crusts,  showing  above  the  ground,  at 
intervals,  "  the  dry  bed  of  the  lake,  coated 
completely  over  with  a  crust  of  salt,  forming 
one  imbroken  sheet  of  piu-e  white,  and  ght- 
teiing  l)riUiantly  in  the  sun,  but  yielding  to 
the  foot,  the  bed  of  the  lake  below  the  sur- 

j  face  being  composed  of  a  soft  mud."  Tlie 
progress  of  tlie  party  in  the  intended  direc- 

j  tion  was  arrested,  it  being  impossible  either 
to  cross  the  lake,  fi'om  its  boggy  nature, 
or  travel  along  its  shores,  fi-om  "  the  total 

■  absence  of  all  fresh  water,  grass,  or  wood, 
whilst  the  very  saline  nature  of  the  soil  in 
the  suiTounding  country,  made  even  the 
rain-water  salt,  after  l3'ing  an  houi'  or  two 
upon  the  groimd."  From  the  depot  near 
Mount  Ai-den,  close  tuidcr  the  hills  whicli 
form  the  continuation  of  Flinders'  range, 
they  therefore  proceeded  to  then-  tennination 
in  29°  20'  S.  lat.,  and  reached  a  low  and 
very  level  country,  consisting  of  large  stony 
plains,  destitute  of  water,  grass,  or  timber, 
varied  by  many  small,  flat-topped  elevations, 
from  50  to  300  feet  in  heiglit,  composed 
almost  wholly  of  a  chalk  substance,  coated 
over  on  the  upper  surface  by  stones,  or  a 
sandy  soil,  and  "  presenting  the  appearance  of 

j  'laving  formed  a  table  land  that  had  been 
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washed  to  pieces  by  the  violent  action  of 
water,  and  of  which  these  fragments  now 
remain." 

Forcing  liis  way  tlirough  this  dreary 
region,  in  tlu-ee  diftei-ent  directions,  Mr. 
Eyre  ascertained  that  "  the  whole  of  the  low 
country  round  the  termination  of  Flinders' 
range  was  completely  surroimded  by  Lake 
Torrens,  which,  commencing  not  far  from 
the  head  of  Spencer's  Gidf,  takes  a  cireiutous 
course  of  fully  400  mdes,  of  an  apparent 
breadth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles,  fol- 
lowing the  sweep  of  Flinders'  range,  and 
almost  encii'cling  it  in  the  form  of  a  horse- 
shoe." The  extensive  but  disheartening  pros- 
pect from  Mount  Serle  first  manifested  to 
the  enterprising  party  the  impassable  barrier 
by  which  they  were  hemmed  in;  but  Mr. 
Eyre,  considering  this  evidence  insufficient, 
left  his  party,  and  proceeded,  accompanied 
by  a  native  boy,  for  about  ninety  miles 
farther,  to  a  "low,  haycock-hke  peak," 
rising  "among  broken  fragments  of  table 
lands,"  similar  to  those  previously  seen  near 
the  lake  to  the  north-west,  which,  naming 
]Mount  Hopeless,  he  ascended,  and  found  his 
previous  eon\'iction  entii'ely  confirmed.  He 
then  retiu-ned  to  Port  Lincoln  for  supplies, 
and,  rejoining  the  party,  (whom  he  sent 
foiTvard  to  Streaky  Bay,)  set  out  to  follow 
the  coast  line  in  a  westerly  dii'ection,  hoping 
to  arrive  at  a  practicable  coimtry  to  the 
north.  In  this,  however,  he  entirely  failed, 
although  he  succeeded  in  penetrating,  accom- 
panied by  a  native  boy  and  a  man  driving  a 
dray  laden  with  provisions,  within  twelve 
miles  of  tlie  head  of  the  Great  Bight,  through 
low,  flat  lands,  or  a  succession  of  sandy 
ridges,  densely  covered  with  a  brush  of 
eucalyptus  dumosa,  salt-water,  tea-tree,  and 
other  shrubs,  with,  here  and  there,  a  few 
isolated  patches  of  open,  grassy  plains  among 
the  scrub,  but  no  surface-water — not  a  water- 
course or  pool  of  any  description.  Tliis 
attempt  cost  the  lives  of  the  three  best 
draught  horses  of  the  expedition,  from  fatigue 
and  privation :  but  i\Ir.  Ejtc  resolved  to 
make  another,  taking  with  him  onlj'  one 
of  the  native  boys.  He  thus  describes  the 
sterile  region  they  encountered : — • 

"  Upon  rounding  the  head  of  the  bight,  I  met  with 
a  few  friendly  natives,  who  shewed  me  where  both 
water  and  grass  were  to  be  procured,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  me  that  inhind  there  was  neither  fresh  or 
salt  water,  hills,  or  timber,  as  far  as  they  had  ever 
been  ;  that  there  was  no  more  (either  fresh  water  or 
grass)  along  the  coast  for  ten  of  their  days'  journeys 
(probably  100  miles)  or  where  the  first  break  takes 
place  in  the  long  and  continuous  line  of  clifi's  which 

3d 
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exUiid  so  far  to  the  westward  of  the  head  of  the 
(ireat  Hif;ht.  Upon  rcaehiiifc  these  clilfs,  1  fell  much 
disappointed,  as  I  had  long  looked  forward  to  some 
considerable  and  important  chanffe  in  the  character 
of  the  country.  There  was,  however,  nothing  very 
remarkulile  in  their  appearance,  nor  did  the  features 
of  the  country  around  undergo  any  material  change. 
The  difis  themselves  struck  me  as  merely  exhibiting 
the  precipitous  banks  of  an  almost  level  country,  of 
moderate  elevation  (:500  or  400  feet),  which  the  vio- 
lent lash  of  the  whole  of  the  Southern  Ocean  was 
always  acting  upon  and  undermining.  Their  rock 
formation  consists  of  various  strata,  the  u])per  crust 
or  surface  being  an  oolitic  lime;  below  this  is  an 
indented  concrete  mixture  of  .sand,  soil,  small  pebbles, 
and  shells  ;  beneath  this  appear  immense  masses  of 
a  coarse  greyish  limestone,  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
[lortion  of  the  cliti's  are  composed  ;  and  immediately 
below  these  again  is  a  narrow  stripe  of  a  whitish  or 
rather  cream-coloured  substance,  lying  in  horizontal 
strata,  but  which  the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
clilfs  did  not  allow  me  to  examine.  After  riding  for 
forty-tive  miles  along  their  summits,  I  was  in  no  case 
able  to  descend  ;  their  brinks  were  perfectly  steep 
and  overhanging,  and  in  many  places  enormous 
masses  appeared  severed  by  deep  cracks  from  the 
main  land,  and  requii-ing  but  a  touch  to  plunge  them 
into  the  abyss  below.  As  far  as  I  have  yet  been 
along  these,  I  have  met  with  no  indication  of  any 
portion  of  them  being  composed  of  chalk.  Imme- 
diately along  their  summits,  and  for  a  few  hundred 
yards  back,  very  numerous  pieces  of  pure  flint  are 
lying  loosely  scattered  upon  the  surface  of  the  lime- 
stone. Back  from  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  the  country  was  level  and  generally  open,  with 
some  low  prickly  bushes  and  salsolaceous  plants 
growing  upon  it ;  here  and  there  patches  of  the  gum 
scrub  shewed  themselves,  among  which  a  few  small 
grassy  openings  were  interspersed.  The  whole  of 
this  tract  was  thickly  covered  by  small  land  shells, 
about  the  size  of  snail  shells,  and  in  some  instances 
resembling  them  in  shape.  There  were  no  sudden 
depressions  or  abrupt  elevations  anywhere ;  neither 
hills,  trees,  or  water  were  to  be  observed,  nor  was 
there  the  least  indication  of  improvement  or  change 
in  the  general  character  of  this  desolate  and  forbid- 
ding region." 

Mr.  Eyre  now  renounced  all  hope  of  pene- 
trating the  interior,  and  breaking  up  his 
pai-ty,  resolved  to  proceed  with  one  man 
(who  had  acted  as  overseer)  and  the  native 
boys  overland  to  King  George's  Sound,  which, 
after  extreme  perils  and  fatigue,  borne  vriXh 
a  cheeifid  endurance  beyond  all  praise,  he 
succeeded  iu  reaching,  accompanied  by  one 
only  of  the  boys,  the  others  having  deserted 
him,  wliile  the  unfortimate  overseer  had 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  natives. 

Passing  over  the  interesting  excursions  of 
Mr.  Fronie  to  Lake  Torrcus,  Messrs.  Russell 
down  the  CoiKhimiue,  and  others,  we  arrive  at 
the  remarkidilc expedition  conducted  by  cap- 
tain Stitrt,  wlu)  left  Adelaide  in  August,  184  1, 
and  started  u\)  the  Darling  with  a  view  of 
tracing  the  VViUiorara  (Laidley's  Ponds) 
upwai'ds.     Instead  of  a  mountain  stream,  the 


AVilhorara  proved  to  be  a  mere  creek,  con- 
veying the  l)ackwaters  of  tiie  Darling  to 
Lakes  Cawndilla  and  Minandiehi,  and  his 
hopes  of  gaining  entrance  to  the  north-west 
interior  along  its  banks  were  completely 
frustrated.  The  conduct  of  the  natives  at 
this  place  wa.s  verj'  gratifying,  and  ap[)ear8  to 
have  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  favourable 
impression  made  by  Mr.  Eyre  during  a  pre- 
vious joiu'ney  u])  the  Darling.  "  To  those 
exertions,"  says  ca|)tain  Sturt,  "  more  than  [ 
to  our  own  prudence,  must  we  ascribe  the 
peaceful  manner  in  which  wc  have  passed 
through  the  tribes."  The  aborigines  warned 
captain  Sturt  most  emphatically  against  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  formi(lable  ranges 
bordering  the  interior ;  telling  him  that  they 
were  covered  with  sharj)  pointed  stones  and 
great  rocks,  by  which  if  they  escaped  being 
cnishcd,  and  gained  tlie  low  country,  they 
there  would  all  peri.sh  from  the  heat  and  the 
want  of  water  ;  moreover,  they  would  find  no 
wood  to  light  a  fire  with — no  gra.ss  for  the 
cattle.  This  appalling  picture  which  (allow- 
ing for  their  exaggerated  mode  of  expression) 
experience  proved  to  be  in  many  respects 
correct,  did  not  deter  the  gallant  band,  and 
ha\ing  succeeded  in  discovering  a  practicable 
pass,  they  descended  into  the  sterile  region, 
beyond  which  the  most  strenuous  and  con- 
tinuous eflbrts  failed  in  enabling  them  to 
penetrate.  Speaking  of  the  dreary  heights 
by  which  they  were  encircled,  captain  Sturt 
says,  "they  seemed  to  extend  in  a  N.N.W. 
and  S.S.E.  direcrion,  forming  semicircles, 
like  bays,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  a 
coast-hue.  Some  prickly  acacias  in  full 
blossom,  a  tree  resembling  a  banksia,  and  a 
new  polygoniun,  were  found  on  the  western 
slope."  The  expedition  encamped  in  a  shel- 
tered glen  on  the  27th  Januai-y,  18-15,  in 
29°  40'  1 1"  S.  lat.,  141°  30'  E.  long.,  and  the 
tents  were  not  again  struck  until  the  14th 
of  Jidy  following.  They  were  fortimatc  in 
having  here  discovered  an  important  creek, 
whose  plentiful  supply  of  water  alone  enabled 
them  to  remain  so  long  in  the  heart  of  the 
desert.  The  sufl'erings  endm-ed  by  the  whole 
party  were  excessive,  and  in  JiJy,  ^Ir.  Poole 
(the  second  in  command)  sank  imder  them. 
Tlie  excursions  made  by  captain  Sturt  in  all 
directions,  during  his  protracted  sojourn  in 


thi 


wcar\"  land,"  are  too  numerous  to  be 


even  biiefly  detailed,  but  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  his  despatches  may  afl'ord  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  dreary  wilderness 
itself,  and  the  perils  and  fatigue  therein  en- 
countered : — 
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"  We  jjassed  over  a  country  of  alternate  sand  hill 
and  flats,  until  I  struck  upon  a  creek,  beyond  which 
the  country  was  more  open,  and  more  subject  to 
j  floods :  we  crossed  over  extensive  ])lains,  subject  to 
deep  inundations,  but  soon  again  got  on  sandhills. 
From  them  we  descended  to  a  stony  plain  of  bound- 
less extent,  on  which  the  horses  left  no  track,  and 
1  where  no  object  was  visible  on  the  horizon  from 
i  which  to  take  bearings.  Crossing  these,  we  de- 
scended to  flats,  like  a  ploughed  field,  on  which  water 
had  subsided,  stretching  to  the  north-east  and  south- 
west, farther  than  the  range  of  vision,  and  without  a 
blade  of  vegetation.  From  this  we  again  ascendeil 
sand  ridges,  of  most  formidable  description,  and 
found  the  countiy  to  the  west  so  bad  where  we 
j  attempted  to  penetrate  in  that  direction,  and  surface 
j  water  so  scarce,  that  we  were  obliged  to  turn  to  the 
'  north  at  fifty  miles,  with  only  two  small  puddles  to 
depend  on.  I  struck  a  creek  which  I  traced  up 
sixty  miles,  when  I  got  on  a  country  of  salt  forma- 
tion, covered  with  samphire,  and  other  salsolaceous 
productions,  with  numbers  of  dry  beds  of  lagoons, 
all  white  as  snow,  with  salt.  Passing  this,  we  once 
more  found  ourselves  among  sand  ridges,  perfectly 
insurmountable,  so  close  that  the  base  of  one  touched 
the  base  of  another — the  whole  country  sand.  The 
sand  hills  were  of  a  fiery  red,  and  they  ran  for  miles 
and  miles,  in  parallel  rows,  with  points  like  the 
vanishing  points  of  an  avenue.  But  there  was  neither 
grass  nor  water  to  be  found,  and  after  trpng  all 
points  of  the  compass,  I  gave  it  up  and  returned  to 
the  depot,  after  an  absence  of  seven  weeks,  and  a 
ride  of  924  miles. 

"  The  men  were  all  knocked  up,  and  the  horses 
perfectly  leg-weary ;  but  I  was  dissatisfied  with  this 
journey,  and  there  was  but  little  time  for  hesitation. 
Therefore,  after  giving  the  animals  six  days'  rest, 
I  left  the  camp,  taking  with  me  two  men  and  nine 
weeks'  provisions,  my  objects  being  to  tn'  to  enter 
the  tropics,  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  water 
between  me  and  the  north  coast,  or  if  the  desert 
extends  to  the  very  tropics.  I  went  due  north,  and 
struck  a  most  splendid  creek  at  123  miles  from  the 
depot.  Here  I  had  a  thunder-storm  that  lasted  half 
an  hour,  and  left  some  surface  water,  dependent  on 
which,  I  crossed  it,  and  ran  out  170  miles  without 
finding  a  single  channel  for  conveyance  of  water. 
I  dug  five  wells,  but  had  little  hope  of  benefiting 
from  them.  I  was  at  length  brought  up  by  a  stony 
desert,  th.->t  stretched  before  us  in  absolute  bound- 
lessness. Where  there  were  sand-hills  in  it  before, 
the  sand-hills  were  now  covered  with  stone,  similar 
to  the  plain  itself.  I  was  in  the  centre  of  a  dark  and 
adamantine  sea,  without  any  object  by  which  to  steer 
my  course.  I  was  forty-one  miles  advanced  in  this 
gloomy  region,  and  fifty -two  from  water.  My  horses 
had  already  been  one  day  without  water,  and  I  could 
not  hope  to  reach  the  other  water  under  a  day  and 
a-half,  including  part  of  the  night ;  yet  I  hesitated  to 
turn  backi  It  was  an  UTesistible  influence  that  drove 
me  back,  certainly  contrary  to  my  own  inclinations. 
I  was  well-nigh  too  late.  I  lost  three  horses,  but 
that  was  of  no  consequence  on  such  an  occasion.  I 
got  back  to  tJie  creek,  (Cooper's  Creek)  after  having 
reached  latitude  25'  45,  and  longitude  13!)'  13. 

"  I'"rom  the  creek  on  which  I  was,  I  had  seen  high 
and  broken  ranges  to  the  north-east,  and  I  now 
determined  on  examining  them  and  the  creek.  I 
therefore  went  up  the  latter  120  miles,  but  1  found 
that  it  waji  leading  me  away  from  the  ranges,  and  1 
ultimately  got  to  its  teimination,  or  rather  head,  in 


some  extensive  plains.  The  creek  was  as  large  as 
the  Darling,  and  was  flanked  by  a  box-tree  forest,  in 
grassy  land,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  banks. 
Here  I  fell  in  with  a  numerous  population,  passing 
three  or  four  small  tribes  every  day;  but  the  news  of 
our  kind  treatment  of  them  had  spread  through  the 
country,  and  they  evinced  no  alarm,  but  did  all  they 
could  to  serve  us.  From  this  point  I  turned  west- 
ward, and  taking  up  a  branch  creek,  went  towards 
the  ranges ;  but  I  got  into  a  terrible  country,  and 
found  that  the  effects  of  refraction  had  deceived  me 
with  regard  to  the  ranges,  and  that  they  were 
nothing  hut  masses  of  sand  or  rock,  300  to  500  feet 
high.  I  saw  that  I  was  getting  near  the  scene  of 
the  greatest  turmoil,  where  the  water  passed  over 
this  dreary  waste,  and  left  the  shivered  fragments 
of  mountains  behind  it.  Here,  again,  water  and 
grass  failed  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  abandon  this 
trjing  task,  being  unable  to  contend  against  the 
season  and  country.  I  had  done  all  that  I  could  do, 
and  had  run  the  risk  of  being  altogether  cut  ofi'; 
indeed,  so  near  was  it,  that  1  drained  the  last  di-op  of 
mud — for  it  was  not  water — out  of  a  pool  that  four 
weeks  before  was  150  yards  broad,  and  200  to  300 
long.  I  lost  two  horses,  and  regretted  them  very 
ranch.  I  reached  the  depot,  at  length,  having  ridden 
843  miles  in  five  weeks,  less  three  days. 

"  I  had  been  exposed  for  twelve  weeks  to  an  exces- 
sive heat,  had  had  insufficient  food,  had  drunk  loath- 
some water,  and  at  length  my  iron  constitution, 
under  disappointment,  anxiety,  and  weakness,  gave 
way  The  day  I  made  the  camp,  I  was  eighteen 
hours  on  horseback ;  and  when  I  dismounted,  the 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  of  my  thighs  was  so 
violent  as  almost  to  throw  me  forward.  I  had,  in 
truth,  ridden  all  day  in  great  pain.  The  next  day, 
the  scurvy,  latent  in  me  for  eleven  months,  seized 
me.  The  muscles  of  my  thighs  conti'acted,  and  I 
was  laid  prostrate." 

The  expedition  on  their  return  were  joined 
by  a  relief  party  at  the  junction  of  the  Wil- 
liorara,  and  reached  Adelaide  on  the  19tli  of 
January,  1846.  In  a  brief  summary^  of  the 
information  he  had  obtained,  captain  Sturt 
says : — 

'•  The  principal  features  of  tl:e  interior  are  the 
sandy  ridges  or  dunes,  by  which  it  is  traversed  from 
souiii  to  north,  and  the  Great  Stony  Desert.  That 
the  wliole  region  traversed  was  once  submerged, 
there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt.  Its  salsolaceous 
productions,  its  sea-level,  its  want  of  trees  of  any  si;;e 
or  growth,  excepting  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks, 
sufficiently  attest  this  :  but  whether  the  sandy  ridges 
were  throwii  up  simultaneously,  or  were  successively 
tornicd  by  the  joint  effect  of  winds  and  a  gradually 
ri'tiring  sea,  or  of  winds  alone,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
When  I  first  crossed  the  Stony  Desert,  it  apjieared  to 
me  to  have  been  the  bed  of  a  former  current ;  and  I 
felt  satisfied  that  tliat  conclusion  was  just  when  I 
crossed  it  at  another  point  more  than  a  degree  from 
the  first,  and  noticed  the  strong  proof  it  exhibited  of 
waters  having  at  one  time  or  other  swept  over  it  with 
irresistible  fury.  'RTiether  the  Stony  Desert  con- 
tinues to  any  distance  I  cannot  say,  but  my  o]iinion 
is  that  it  does,  and  that,  as  the  lowest  part  of  the 
interior,  it  receives  all  the  waters  falling  inwards  from 
the  coast.  Whether  those  waters  are  gradually  lost 
l)y  evaporation,  or  that  they  are  carried  to  some  still 
undiscovered  sea,  remains  to  be  proved ;  but  ifn  it  is 
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(lilficult  for  othfis  to  elucidate  these  tilings,  I  have 
tlioufilit  niysell'  called  upon  to  thro\y  every  lifjht  I 
nan  on  the  'probiil)le  cliaractcr  of  the  interior.  All  I 
can  say  is,  lluit  after  havinfj  traversed  a  desert  for 
400  niiles  and  failed  to  reach  its  northern  limit, 
and  after  having  found  that  it  continued  unaltered 
for  four  degrees  of  longitude,  I  cannot  hope  that  it 
speedily  closes  in,  either  to  the  east  or  west." 

With   regard    to    tlic    sandy    dunes,    he 

adds : — 

"  AVhcn  we  first  observed  them,  their  general 
direction  was  N.E.  hy  N.,  but  they  gradually  came 
round  to,  and  settledat,  eighteen  degrees  to  the  "W. 
of  N.,  or  nearlv  N.N.W.,  and  preserved  that  hearing 
with  undeviating  regularity  lor  more  than  ^iOO  miles. 
They  oecasionalTy  ran  for  ninety  miles  without  any 
break  in  them,  and  occui-red  in  lines  rising  jiarallcl 
to  each  other,  at  greater  or  less  distances  apart,  and 
were  divided  by  long  flats." 

During  the  weary  months  spent  by  captain 
Sturt  and  his  brave  party  in  this  stony 
prison,  an  exploration  of  a  very  different 
character,  and  attended  by  very  different  re- 
sidts,  was  made  by  Dr.  Leichardt,  an  intel- 
ligent and  enterprising  German,  who,  accom- 
panied by  seven  persons,  quitted  Jimba,  the 
farthest  station  on  the  Darling  Downs,  on 
the  1st  of  October,  1844,  and  after  a  toilsome 
and  perilous  journey  of  1,800  miles'  distance, 
diuing  which  above  3,000  miles  were  tra- 
versed in  fourteen  months,  anived  at  Port 
Essingtou  with  his  party,  excepting  only  the 
unfortunate  ^Ir.  Gilbert,  who  was  killed  by 
the  natives  when  the  expedition  had  nearly 
reached  the  north  coast.  Tlie  party  followed 
the  range  of  mountains  which  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  east  coast,  until  they  reached 
the  GuK  of  Carpentaria,  thence  followed  the 
coast  to  the  westward,  quitted  it  where  it 
turns  to  the  northward,  and  proceeded  direct 
across  the  country.  For  the  greater  part  of 
the  joui'ney  they  lived  on  dried  beef,  and 
such  game  as  the  country  atlbrded :  their 
sufferings  and  endm-ance  were  very  great. 
In  a  series  of  lectiu-es  delivered  by  Dr. 
Leichardt  in  Sydney,  he  stated  that  in  de- 
scribing the  country,  according  to  its  con- 
formation aiul  siuiaee,  the  natiu'e  of  its  soil 
and  vegetation,  its  supply  of  water,  and  its 
meteorological  relations,  the  whole  line  of 
route  might  be  divided  very  naturally  into 
eight  sections,  each  bearing  a  peculiar  cha- 
racter. By  this  division  it  may  be  well  to 
abide  in  the  following  accoiuit  of  the  coimtry. 
The  first  section  comprises  the  coimtry 
between  Darling  Downs  and  Peak  Range, 
with  the  l>awsou  and  the  ^Mackenzie,  and  is 
principally  composed  of  sandstone,  broken  in 
several  localities  by  basalt  (whiustone)  which 
forms   either   peaks,    as   Blount   Aldis    and 


Mount   Nicholson,    or   the    sjiine   of    large 
ranges,    as    Expedition    Kaiige.     The   sand- 
stone ranges  are  remarkable  for  their  nume- 
rous and  stee])  gullies,  and  for  their  scrubby 
vegetation.    Dr.  Leichardt  found  the  country, 
with    a   few    exceptions,   well    watered,  and 
almost  daily  thunder  storms  cooled   the   air 
during  the  months  of  October,   November, 
December,  and  January.     Not  only  the  liigli 
level    land    west  of   Darling    Dovtiis,    which 
sloped   almost   imperceptibly  to  the   south- 
west, but  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  and  the 
sides   of    the    mountains    are  covered   with 
extensive  scrub,  principally   composed  of  a 
species   of  acacia,    wliich    has   received   the 
name  of  bricklow  (brigalow)  from  the  squat- 
ters between  the  Severn  and  the  Condamine. 
1  This  sluTib,  or  small  tree,  has  a  foliage  of 
greyish-green  colour,  and  grows  so  close,  chat 
I  it  is  impossil)le,  or  only  with  extreme  diffi- 
culty, that  a  man  on  horseback  can  make  his 
I  way  through  it.     Along  the  hills  which  bound 
'  Palm-tree  Creek  and   the  Dawson   at  their 
jxmetion,  tliis  scrub  surrounds  the    Downs, 
which  are  frequently  several  miles  in  extent, 
and  are  rendered  extremely  picturesque  by 
small  copses  of  bricklow,  fusanas,  and  bau- 
hinia  scattered  over  them,  and  often  clustered 
round  stately  bottle-trees,  the  shady  retreat 
of  kangaroos    and    wallobis.     These    downs 
and  plains  are  covered  by  various  grasses  and 
herbs ;  but  the  great  prevalence  of  vervain 
induced  Dr.  Leichardt  to  name  them  the  Ver- 
vain Plains.     Looking  from  an  eminence  at 
the  north-west  side  of  Expedition  Range,  Dr. 
Leichardt  describes  the  disheartening  pros- 
pect of  a  valley  nearly  boundless  to  the  eye, 
filled  by  an    "  almost  uninterrupted   sea  of 
scrub,"  but  the  upper  part  of  the  Dawson — 
Palm-tree  Creek,  with  its  swampy  lakes,  its 
fine  flats  and  noble  palm-trees ;  part  of  Rob- 
inson's Creek,  the  Creek  of  Ruined  Castles, 
and   the  coimtry  south-east    of  Expedition 
I  Range,  he  speaks  of  as  so  many  places  of 
'  rest    and    enjoyment,    where   tlie    drooping 
hopes  of  the   party  brightened,    and   their 
energies  revived.     The  banks  of  the  ilac- 
keuzic,  so  fai"  as  they  were  travei"sed  during 
this  expedition,  partook  of  the  scrubby  cha- 
racter of  the  counti-y,  but  Dr.  Leichardt  saw 
reason    to  believe  that  the   sciiib  ceased  a 
little  lower  domi,  while  its  large  supply  of 
water  led  him  to  suppose  it  formed  a  con- 
siderable stream  towards  the  sea-coast.     The 
natives,    when    tpiestioncd    concerning    the 
coiu-se  of  the  river,  pointed  to  the  north-east, 
and  it  probably  disembogues  at  Broad  Sound, 
iu  hit.  'ZV'  aC.      The  country  south-east  of 
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Expedition  Range,  between  Zamia  Creek  and 
Ervthrina  Creek,  was  found  to  be  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  eastward  flat  and 
openly  timbered;  affording  good  pasturage 
and  tolerably  well  pronded  with  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  range.  Its  latitude  was  24°  50', 
but  the  course  of  its  waters  appeared  to  be 
directed  either  to  Port  Cm-tis  or  to  Keppel 
Bay.  Should  a  practicable  communication 
with  the  sea-coast  be  discovered,  there  is 
little  doubt  of  this  district  becoming  valuable 
for  pastoral  purposes,  and  that  even  the  good 
eomitry  of  Castle  Creek,  Robiason's  Creek, 
and  Palm-tree  Creek,  will  be  accessible  fi-om 
this  side. 

The  second  section,  comprising  Peak  Range, 
the  Isaacks,  and  the  Upper  Suttor,  presents 
a  very  different  character  from  that  just 
described.  A  long  range  of  noble  peaks, 
composed  of  dolomite,  extends  far  to  the 
W.N.W.,  and  offers  to  the  west  and  south- 
west a  wide  ^iew  over  basaltic  plains  and 
open  downs,  alternating  with  low  and  openly- 
wooded  ridges.  To  the  eastward  of  those 
peaks,  basaltic  ridges,  -with  gently  undulating 
outlines,  naiTow  plains,  and  abrupt  sand- 
stone ranges,  form  numerous  valleys,  along 
which  creeks  descend  to  the  eastward,  winding 
in  their  lower  course  through  an  immense 
level  coimtry,  and  joining  the  Isaacks,  which 
comes  from  the  north-west,  and  forms  the 
chief  outlet  of  the  waters  to  the  sea.  An 
open  forest  covers  the  whole  district,  with 
the  exception  of  some  narrow  belts  of  scrub 
along  the  Isaacks,  and  on  the  sandstone 
ranges ;  and  the  most  luxmiant  grass  clothes 
not  only  the  black  soil  of  the  basaltic  plains, 
but  the"  stiff  flats  and  the  sandy  bergs  along 
the  creeks  and  river.  The  supply  of  water 
was  foimd  to  be  so  little  iu  proportion  to  the 
number  or  size  of  the  channels,  that  on  the 
magnificent  downs  of  Peak  Range,  Dr.  Lei- 
chardt  and  ilr.  Calvert  nearly  perished  for 
want  of  water.  It  was  here,  also,  that  they 
felt,  for  the  last  time,  a  hot  wind  from  the 
west  and  south-west,  coming  fi-om  the  yet 
unpenetrated  interior.  "V^atcr-lioles  existed, 
however,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  eastern 
creeks,  and  swampy  lagoons  seemed  to  be- 
come numerous  down  the  Isaacks,  which 
is  supposed  to  join  the  sea  in  Broad  Soimd, 
near  the  Mackenzie.  The  Upper  Suttor 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  Isaacks, 
from  the  head  of  which  it  is  far  more 
accessible  than  from  its  own  lower  course. 
Numerous  flocks  of  emus  roam  over  the 
beautiful  country  at  the  head  of  the  Isaacks 
and   the    Suttor,    and    the   immense   tract 


which  spreads  out  round  the  foot  of  Coxeo's 
Peak. 

TJie  third  section,  comprising  the  Lower 
Suttor,  the  Bm-dekin,  and  the  coimtry  be- 
tween the  Bm'dekiu  and  the  LjTid,  is  charac- 
terised by  its  supply  of  running  water,  its 
primitive  rocks,  its  hmestone,  its  nmnerous 
ranges,  and  fine,  open,  well-grassed  forest. 
Dr.  Leichardt  says,  that  several  (compara- 
tively) large  tributaries,  as  the  Cape,  the 
Clai-ke,  the  Perry,  di-ain,  in  all  probabihty, 
extensive  tracts  of  available  coimtiy,  while 
the  elevation  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Bur- 
dekin,  renders  the  chmate  cooler  than  might 
be  expected  fi-om  the  latitude.  The  basaltic 
table-land  is  exceedingly  rich  and  beautifid. 
Tlie  open  forest  of  narrow-leaved  iron  bark 
and  box,  on  a  sound  and  rather  stony 
ground,  alternates  with  plains  of  various  ex- 
tent, abundantly  gi-assed,  and  watered  by 
numerous  brooks  and  springs.  Large  and 
deep  lagoons  lie  scattered  over  the  valley,  or 
parallel  to  the  river,  whose  course  runs 
strongly  over  its  sandy,  pebbly,  or  rocky  bed. 
But  the  approach  to  this  interesting  country 
is  intercepted  by  a  very  mountainous  region, 
and  by  deep  creeks,  over  which  more  practi- 
cable roads  will  no  doubt  be  foimd  in  the  pro- 
gress of  colonisation.  The  basalt  appears 
to  have  been  broken  by  a  still  more  recent 
eruption  of  lava,  which  expanding  partly  over 
it,  has  formed  as  wild  and  in-egidar  fields  of 
rock  as  ever  covered  the  slopes  of  a  volcano. 

From  the  ridges  and  mountains  which  rose 
above  the  table  land,  tlie  waters  descend  not 
only  to  the  valley  of  the  Bm-dekin  in  a  south- 
east direction,  but  also  to  tlie  north-east  and 
to  the  westward.  The  country  along  the 
creeks  is  open  and  flat,  so  long  as  they  pass 
over  the  table  land ;  but  when  they  descend 
then'  channels  deepen,  tlicir  banks  become 
smTomided  mth  steep  ranges,  and  then-  beds 
are  either  formed  by  solid  rock  or  covered 
with  loose  shingle  and  boidders,  which  render 
it  impossilde  to  travel  within  or  along  them. 

The  fourth  section  embraces  the  Lynd,  the 
INIitchell,  and  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  The  fall  towards  the  level 
country,  which  forms  a  broad  belt  round  the 
Gulf,  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  ascent 
fi-om  the  east  coast ;  and  the  course  of  the 
Upper  Lynd  is  much  more  mountainous  and 
■\vild  than  that  of  the  Upper  Burdekin.  The 
same  siiccession  of  rocks,  granite,  talchiste, 
porphjTy,  and  sandstone,  are  observable  in 
descending  to  the  Gulf,  as  at  the  east  coast 
m  ascending  the  table-land,  but  limestone 
was  not  met  with  'by  Dr.  Leichardt)  on  the- 
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west  side  of  York  pcniiisulii,  tlioiifjli  it  ap- 
peared extensively  developed  on  tlie  Hunlekin. 
Basalt  has  broken  throuf!;h  the  various  roeks, 
but  the  level  eountry  is  formed  of  a  clayey 
ironstone,  intermixed  with  frrains  of  quartz, 
which  extends  all  round  the  Gulf  to  Port 
Essinf^ton,  and  may  be  considered  of  newer 
formation.      The    Lynd    was    found   to   be 

joined  by  several  running  creeks,  and  well 
supplied  with  water  during  its  whole  course. 
The  countiy  was  openly  timbered  and  well 
grassed ;  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  Lynd 
and  parallel  to  the  Mitchell,  very  large  and 
deep  ponds  were  discovered,  around  which 
the  pasture  was  particularly  rich.  The 
rivers  within  the  ti'opics  are  almost  all 
remarkable  for  the  immense  wddth  of  their 
beds,  which  are  filled  with  sand,  witli  the 
exception  of  those  spots  on  which  the  naked 
rock  crops  out,  and  are  often  over-grown 
with  small  trees,  whose  number  and  size 
depend  upon  the  frequency  and  strength  of 
those  volumes  of  water  which  occasionally 
sweep  down.  That  of  the  Upper  Lynd,  for 
instance,  was  found  to  be  covered  with  trees, 
whilst  the  bed  of  the  Mitchell  was  entirely 
free  from  them,  and  water-marks  were  ob- 
served above  the  level  of  the  bed — showing 
that  a  large  body  of  water  flows  down  to  the 
sea  in,  perhaps,  unusually  rainy  seasons. 

Large  tracts  of  country  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  gulf  are  covered  with  box  (a  species 
of  eucalyptus),  and  with  a  small  tea-tree 
with  broad  lanceolate  leaves.  The  finest  and 
most  available  land  lies  along  the  ci'eeks  and 
rivers;  the  soil  is  there  much  lighter,  and 
the  blood-wood,  the  leguminous  iron-bark, 
and  the  pandanus,  grow  well  on  it,  forming 
an  open  forest.  All  the  rivers  of  Australia 
have  hues  of  holes  and  hollows  parallel  to 
them,  which    are    generally  filled    by  high 

'  floods,  and  keep  the  water  much  longer  than 
the  rivers  themselves.  Lagoons  of  this  de- 
scription are  numerous  along  the  Staaten, 
the  Van  Diemen,  the  Gilbert,  and  the  Caron, 
and  appear  to  be  constantly  resorted  to  Ijy 
the  natives.  To  the  north  of  the  Staaten, 
towards  the  sea- coast,  there  is  a  succession 
of  plains,  but  the  grass  is  generally  stifi'  and 
wiry.  If  we  compare  the  course  of  the 
rivers  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, it  will  lie  considered  reinarkablc 
that  the  Lynd,  which  rises  in  the  latitude  of 

;  the  head  of  the  gulf  from  the  tabic  land  of 
the  York  Peninsula,  should  go  to  the  N.N.W. 

'  and  belong  to  a  system  of  waters  which  joins 

I  the  sea  in  15°  S.  lat.,  instead  of  taking  a 
direct  course  to  the  west,  and  disemboguing 


in  or  near  the  head  of  the  gulf.  A  number 
of  coast  rivers,  of  probably  very  short 
courses,  the  Nassau,  the  Staaten,  the  Van 
Diemen,  Gill)ert,  and  Caron,  take  their  origin 
from  the  moderately  elevated  country  which 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Lynd  and  Mitchell 
to  the  westward. 

The  fifth  8)-clion  comprises  the  Plains  of  ' 
Promise,  so  called  by  captain  Stokes,  which  1 
extend  from  the  Flinders  to  the  Nicholson,  | 
and  are  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  three  | 
large  salt-water  rivers  or  creeks,  the  most  ] 
westerly  of  which  is  the  Albert  of  Stokes,  j 
and  the  Maet  Suyker  of  the  Dutch  navi-  j 
gators.     These  plains    Dr.  Leichardt  found 
covered  with  various  tender  grasses  and  herbs, 
interspersed    with    a   few   straggling    trees. 
The  narrow  valleys  of  the  creeks  were  filled 
with  open  scrub,  formed   by  a  small  tree, 
whose  fresh-cut  wood  lias  the  odour  of  rasp- 
berry jam. 

The  suvth  section  of  Dr.  Leichardt's  journey 
between  the  Nicholson  and  the  Roper,  is 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  large,  salt- 
water rivers,  the  density  of  its  tea-tree 
scrubs,  and  the  extent  of  its  stringy-bark 
forests.  Here,  again,  are  hills  and  ranges, 
while  pebbles  of  granite  and  poq>hyry  indi- 
cate that  the  great  are  of  high  land  which 
sweeps  roimd  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria approaches  the  sea-coast.  The  ^  an 
Alphen,  the  Abel  Tasman,  the  Robinson, 
the  Macarthur,  and  the  Limnen  Bight  River, 
form  broad  channels  of  water,  and  occa- 
sionally attbrd  magnificent  prospects,  espe- 
eiallv  cheering  to  eyes  wearied  by  the 
monotony  of  the  dense  scnib. 

The  seventh  section  lies  between  the  Roper 
and  the  high  land  of  Amhem's  peninsula. 
The  Roper  is  a  large  fresh-water  river,  fed 
by  a  great  nimiber  of  ninning  creeks  and 
brooks,  all  closely  fiinged  by  belts  of  pan- 
danus. Almost  the  whole  country  along  the 
river  is  open,  well  grassed,  and  available  for 
depasturing  purposes.  At  its  upper  course 
fine  plains,  bound  by  sandstone  ridges,  and 
diversified  by  pandanus  creeks,  form  an 
extremely  pleasing  landscape.  The  high 
land  is  covered  \»'ith  an  open,  stringy-bark 
forest  on  a  sandy  soil ;  but  its  level  is  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  steep  rocky  sandstone 
hills  and  ridges,  at  the  foot  of  which  tea-ti-ee 
swamps,  with  a  peaty  soil,  form  frequently 
the  head  of  creeks.  The  fall  of  the  high 
laud  of  York  peninsula  is  more  sudden  to 
the  westward;  the  same  is  the  case,  in  a 
still  liigher  degree,  in  Amhem's  Land;  for 
there  is  not  only  a  very  rapid  fall  in  the 
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creeks,  but  there  are  precipices  from  500  to 


800  feet  high,  bordering  the  valley  of  the 
South  Alligator  River,  over  which  numerous 
cascades  rush  down  to  join  their  waters  with 
those  of  that  river.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
the  only  slope  which  aDowed  the  explorers 
to  descend  into  the  valley  was  formed  of 
granite,  whereas  the  whole  of  Ai'nhem's 
Land,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Roper,  are 
composed  of  sandstone,  which,  near  the  divi- 
sions of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Cai-pen- 
taria  and  the  north-west  coast,  has  been 
broken  through  by  basalt. 

TTie  eighth,  and  lust  section  comprises  the 
two  Alligator  rivers,  and  the  Cobui'g  penin- 
sula. Its  leading  features  are  large  swampy 
lagoons,  extensive  plains  at  the  lower  part  of 
their  course,  densely-wooded  ironstone  ridges, 
and  a  great  number  of  creeks  in  the  Coburg 
peninsula,  yrith.  Hmited  fiats  of  Ught  alluvial 
soil,  richly  clothed  with  herbs  and  grasses 
during  and  immediately  after  the  rainy 
season.  These  creeks  generally  enlarge  into 
swamps,  called  "  ilariai-s"  by  the  natives, 
before  they  are  lost  in  the  mangrove  thicket 
which  covers  their  junction  with  the  sea. 

Concerning  the  capabilities  of  the  country 
whose  leading  featui'es  have  been  above 
described,  Dr.  Leichardt  thus  expresses  him- 
self:— 

"To  the  question  of  how  far  this  country  is  avail- 
able for  colonization,  I  would  reply — the  greatest 
part  is  fit  for  pastoral  purposes,  excepting  only  the 
scrubs  of  the  east  coast  of  Australia,  the  mountain 
gorges  of  the  Upper  Lynd,  and  the  tea-tree  scrubs  of 
the  west  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  But  even 
here  broad  belts  of  fine  country  extend  along  both 
sides  of  the  larger  rivers,  and  will  very  probablv  be 
found  quite  as  good  as  the  country  of  the  Roper. 
Horses  and  cattle  will  do  well  over  the  whole  extent, 
particularly  at  Expedition  Range,  along  the  Isaacks, 
the  Burdekin,  the  east  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  on  the 
plains  at  its  head.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  bufi'aloes 
on  the  Coburg  peninsula,  and  the  excellent  condition 
of  the  herd  of  cattle  which  they  keep  at  Port  Essing- 
ton,  show  that  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  is  no 
less  favourable  for  the  development  of  animal  life. 
The  elevation  of  Peak  Range,  and  of  the  table  land 
of  the  Burdekin,  leads  me  to  believe  that  these 
regions  are  fit  for  sheep.  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  cultivation  of  tropical  plants  to 
give  a  decided  opinion,  but  there  is  such  a  varietv  of 
soil,  of  aspect,  and  of  elevation,  that  I  feel  convinced 
tropical  plants  will  grow  freely  where  sufficient  mois- 
ture exists.  The  cotton,  the  indigo,  the  cocoa-nut, 
the  banana,  the  arrow-root,  the  sweet  potato,  the 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  jack-fruit,  the  soursop,  the  pine- 
apple, the  mango,  and  mangostine  grow  well  in  Port 
Essington ;  and  captain  Macarthur  assured  me  that, 
according  to  the  statement  of  the  Malays,  who  had 
examined  the  swamps  west  of  the  settlement,  thev 
would  do  excellently  for  growing  rice.  The  larije 
plains  of  the  .\lligator  rivers  would  suit  equally  well, 
and  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent." 


A  third  very  important  exploration  was 
undertaken  during  the  absence  of  captain 
Sturt  and  Dr.  Leichardt.  The  surveyor- 
general.  Sir  T.  L.  ]\Iitchell  (whose  former 
journeys  have  been  briefly  noticed),  started 
from  Sydney  with  a  well-equipped  expedition, 
in  December  1815,  one  chief  object  being 
"  the  discovery  of  a  good  practical  line  of 
road  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  westward  of  Torres  Straits,  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria."  The  season  was 
unpropitious  by  reason  of  great  drought,  and 
the  intended  route  by  the  Bogan  was  found 
to  be  impracticable,  from  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  its  channel.  The  intense  heat 
killed  all  the  Kangaroo  dogs,  most  of  the 
party  were  afflicted  with  ophthalmia,  and  the 
draught  oxen  were  so  much  distressed  that 
some  of  them  dropped  dead  on  the  journey. 
A  fortnight's  halt  was  made  at  the  ponds  of 
Cannonba,  between  the  Bogan  and  the  Mac- 
quarie,  during  which  time  some  refreshing 
rain  fell,  and  from  thence  the  expedition 
journeyed  along  the  left  bank  of  the  ^lac- 
quarie,  and  skirting  the  western  limits  of 
the  marshes,  proceeded  to  its  junction  with 
the  Dailing  iu  147='  33'  E.  long.,  30°  6'  11" 
S.  lat.  WhDe  tracing  the  attenuated  chan- 
nel of  the  !Macquarie  among  the  reeds,  where 
water,  though  scarce,  was  still  to  be  found  in 
ponds.  Sir  Thomas  was  startled  by  the  re- 
port that  "  a  flood  was  coming  down  from 
the  Turon  mountains,  but  that  it  travelled 
slowly  and  would  not  arrive  until  the  follow- 
ing evening."  At  the  time  stated,  a  mur- 
muring sound,  like  that  of  a  distant  water- 
fall, was  heard,  mingled  with  occasional 
cracks,  as  of  breaking  timber ;  very  gra- 
dually the  noise  increased,  tuitil  at  length 
the  flood  burst  into  sight,  glittering  in  the 
moonlight,  and  filling  the  dark  and  dry  bed 
of  the  river  with  water  brought  a  distance  of 
400  miles.  Sir  Thomas,  after  a  grraphic 
description  of  this  singular  spectacle,  adds — 
"  We  thought  then  that  there  was  an  end 
of  all  our  troubles,  but  in  a  few  days  after, 
in  the  same  channel,  we  were  just  as  badly 
off'  for  water;  that  water  liad  gone  to  fill 
thousands  of  lagoons,  and  never  reached  the 
channel  of  that  river  to  which  it  was  a  mere 
tributary."  Crossing  the  Darling,  the  party 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  swamp  in  which 
the  Nan-an  terminates ;  tracing  that  stream 
upwards  (or  northwards)  to  its  junction  with 
the  Baloune,  in  148"  25' E.  long.,  they  found 
it  full  of  water  and  increasing  in  size  and 
importance  as  it  was  ascended,  with  grass  oi 
the  very  best  description  on  its  banks.  'Pani- 
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cum  liTviiiodc  (liiirlcy  f;™^^))  tlic  seeds  of 
wliich,  Ijniisi'd  l)ct\vi'cu  stones  and  baked 
into  cakes,  constitutes  tlic  chief  food  of  tlie 
natives;  and  Antliistirium  Aiistiaiis  (Kan- 
garoo grass)  grew  on  the  plains  in  the  open 
forests. 

The  banks  of  tlie  Balonne  minor  seemed 
thickly  peopled  with  friendly  natives,  who 
assisted  tlic  party  in  finding  a  way  for  tlic 
carts  among  the  numerous  lagoons,  and 
guided  them  across  the  Culgoa.  ' '  From 
thence,"  says  sir  Thomas — 

"  I  travelled  to  the  upper  Balonne,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  proceeding  northward  along  its  right  l)ank. 
That  great  river  is  then!  at  its  maxinnini,  and  is  only 
itil'erior  to  the  Murray  in  breadth  and  depth.  Lower 
<lown  it  separates  into  various  clKinnels — the  first 
branch  being  the  Culgua,  falling  into  the  ])arling, 
about  thirty  miles  above  Fort  Bourke — tlie  remainder, 
or  minor  lialonne,  again  spreads  its  waters  into  the 
Narran,  the  Bokhara,  the  Ballandoola,  and  the  IJu'ee; 
the  latter  three,  I  believe,  again  unite,  and  fall  into 
the  Darling  forty  or  fifty  miles  above  Fort  Bourke. 
Tracing  the  Balonne  u])wards,  I  found  the  country  on 
its  banks  well  covered  with  good  grass,  and  we 
encountered  only  a  small  ])roportion  of  scrub.  Some 
of  the  reaches  were  so  broad,  deep,  and  extensive, 
that  I  could  not  sujjpose  this  river  contained  only  the 
waters  of  the  Condamine,  and  I  therefore  expected 
to  meet  with  some  tributary  from  the  north-west. 
On  an-iving  at  a  natviral  bridge  of  rock,  in  148  Hi  lo 
]''..,  28  2'  S.,  I  selected  a  position  commanding  access 
to  the  other  bank,  and  formed  there  a  de[)i"it,  with  a 
small  party,  examined  the  country  to  the  north- 
west. 1  first  made  a  reconnoissance  north-west  by 
compass,  and  found  in  that  direction,  at  the  end  of 
thirty  miles,  a  poor,  sandy,  unpromising  country." 

Returning  to  the  depot  camp.  Sir  Thomas 
proceeded  np  the  river,  and  followed  the 
Cogooii,  a  small  tributary  from  the  north- 
west, through  a  betiutiful  country,  until  it 
led  him  among  some  hills,  from  whence  he 
was  enabled  to  form  more  extensive  and 
accurate  survej's.  From  Motint  Abtmdance, 
a  double-topped  hill,  in  148°  40'  E.  long., 
26°  39'  30"  S.  lat.,  so  named  from  the  abun- 
dance of  good  piisturage  around  it.  Sir 
Thomas  looked  on  the  finest  country  he  had 
ever  beheld  in  a  primajval  state.  A  cham- 
pagne region,  spottctl  with  w  ood,  stretcliing 
as  far  as  the  eye  or  even  the  telescope  could 
reach,  intersected  by  river  lines  from  the 
north.  A  noble  mountain  mass  arose  in  the 
midst,  sufficiently  ehmgated  in  a  south-west 
and  north-east  direction  to  deserve  the  name 
of  a  range  in  about  1 12°  2'  E.  long.,  2()°  23'  32" 
S.  lat.  To  the  raoiuitains  were  given  the 
name  of  the  Grtifton  Range,  and  to  the  sur- 
rounding country  that  of  Fitzroy  Downs. 
The  soiu'ces  of  the  Cogoon  were  found  to 
arise  between  the  three  isolated  mountains 
of  Abimdanec,  Biudycgo,  and  Bindango,  the 


latter  being  connected  by  a  low  neck  of 
grassy  downs,  with  small  knolls  of  trap- 
rock,  to  one  of  the  masses  of  coast  range 
in  which  the  Balonne  apiiearerl  to  have 
its  source.  Northward  from  Bindango, 
other  waters  fall  to  the  north-west,  and  in 
the  remote  distance  one  gap  w.-w  perceived 
in  a  tiibular  sort  of  rocky  country,  through 
which  it  was  hoped  the  water  course  would 
lead;  but  in  following  it  down,  this  promising 
little  river  (the  "  Amby"  of  the  natives) 
turned  to  the  southward  of  west.  The  gap, 
however,  formed  a  convenient  pa.ss,  and  was 
moreover  a  very  remarkable  opening,  con- 
taining several  conical  hills,  on  which  many 
strange  shridjs  were  growing;  one  of  the 
hills  was  comjxjsed  of  basalt. 

The  country  tliro\igh  which  the  opening  led 
consisted  in  general  of  sandstone  ;  southward 
and  back  from  the  pass  much  good  open 
forest  land  appeared  around.  In  the  country 
beyond,  some  smoke  which  arose  in  the 
woods  excited  the  hopes  of  the  surveyor- 
general,  and  following  in  the  direction  thus 
indicated,  he  came  "  upon  a  river  fully  as 
large  as  the  Darling,"  called  by  the  natives 
the  "  Maranoa."  To  the  westward  and 
northward  of  the  sandstone  ranges,  lay  a 
well-diversified  country,  with  abundance  of 
grass,  some  water,  and  finely-shaped  hills, 
in  groups,  and  also  detached  cones.  But 
the  river  leaving  that  lower  country,  forced 
its  way  among  rocky  cliff's,  where  its  course 
was  traceable  by  the  open  ground  along  its 
banks,  to  be  steadily  south-west,  receiving, 
of  course,  the  river  "Amby,"  which  had 
turned  also  in  the  same  direction.  Sir 
Thomas  traced  the  Maranoa  upwards,  and 
found  that  two  tributaries  joined  it  from  the 
west,  but  they  arose  in  subordinate  sandstone 
ridges,  and  contained  little  water,  whUe  the 
main  channel  was  dry  and  full  of  sand, 
water  being  less  easily  found  there  than  in 
the  sandstone  gtdlies  by  which  it  was  there 
enclosed.  From  Mount  Owen  (a  cone  in 
the  range  before  mentioned,)  the  main  chan- 
nel of  the  Maranoa  is  \isible  coming  through 
this  range  from  mountains  beyond  it.  Of 
these  mountains  the  most  lofty  part,  being 
rcmarktible  for  its  exti-eme  flatness,  was 
named  Buekland's  Table  Land.  The  ac- 
count given  by  Sir  Thomas  in  his  despatches, 
of  the  (bscoveiT  of  valuable  land  made  at 
this  period  of  the  expedition,  is  very  interest- 
ing :— 

"  Continuing  my  ride  to  the  north-west,"  he  says, 
"  I  again  found  a  chain  of  volcanic  summits  connected 
with  a  mass  of  table  laud  whicli  I  named  (Bnding 
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none  of  the  Ahorif^iiics  there,)  Hope's  Tahle  Land. 
Hetween   it   and  the  still  higher  ranfje  towards  the 
coast  lay  a  very  broken  sandstone  country,  which  was 
ilitficult  to  pass  throufrh  with  carts ;  hut  when  I  had 
at  length  discovered,  beyond  Hope's  Table  Land,  the 
head  of  another  promising  river  falling  to  the  north- 
west, we  soon  found  a  way,  through  which  my  inde- 
fatigable party  led  the  carts  and  bullock-team  without 
the  least  damage.     Mount  P.  P.  King,  a  pointed  vol- 
canic cone,  in  long.  147°  37'  40  E.,  lat.  25'  9'  10"  S., 
i-;  near  the   head  of  that  river,  which  we  followed 
down  until  it  turned,  as  all  the  others  had  done,  to  the 
south-west,  and  I  was  again  obliged  to  halt,  and  take 
a  long  ride  to  the  northward,  where  another  chain  of 
.summits  extended  westward  nearly  under  the  25th 
parallel  of  latitude.     Beyond  that  range,  whose  sum- 
mits are  all  of  trap  rock,   I  found  deep  sandstone 
gullies  ;  and  in  following  down  one  of  these,  I  reached 
an  extensive  grassy  valley,  which  terminated  on  a 
reedy  lake  in  a  more   open  country.     The   lake   was 
supplied  by  springs  arising  in  a  swamp  at  the  gorge 
of  the  valley  which  sujijjorted  a  flowing  stream  of  the 
purest  water.     This  stream  spread  into  the  extensive 
lake,  and,  to  my  surprise,  was  absorbed  by  it,  at  least 
so  as  to  escape  through  some  subterraneous  outlet,  for 
the  channel  of  the  river  in  which  the  lake  terminated 
was  dry.     The  country  is  adorned  by  hills  of  the  most 
romantic   form,  presenting  outlines  which   surpass  in 
picturesque  beauty  the  fairest  creations  of  the  painter. 
.Several  pyramids  mark  the   s])ot   where   the  springs 
were  fii'st  discovered.     Lower  down  a])pear,  over  the 
woods,  isolated  rocks,  resembling  ruined  castles,  tem- 
ples, and  Gothic  cathedrals.     Others  have  apertures 
through  them,  and  the   trees  being  also  very  varied 
and  graceful  in  form,  and  rich  in  colour,  contribute  so 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  that  I  have  been 
induced  to  distinguish  the  river  and  lake  by  the  name 
of  a  painter.    Returning  to  the  party,  we  soon  brought 
the  carts  and  dj'ay  down  the   sandstone  cliffs   to  the 
hanks  of  the  Salvator,  and  pursued  that  river  down- 
wards until  I  discovered,  which  was  soon  obvious,  that 
its  course   turned  to   the   eastward   of  north,  conse- 
quently that  we  were  u])on  a  river  falling  to  the  ca.stern 
coast.     AV'e  lost  two  days  in  vainly  endeavouring  to 
pass  to  the  westward  through  dense  brigalow  scrub, 
hut  on  a  ride  which  I  next  took   north-westward,  I 
was  more  successful,  for,  after  forcing  my  way  through 
ten  miles  of  scrub,  I  came  to  what  seemed  to  me  the 
finest  region  on  earth:  ])lains  and  down.s  of  rich  black 
mould,    on   which  grew   in    profusion   the   Paiiicuni 
Ifevinode  grass,  and  which  was  finely  interspersed  with 
lines  of  wood  which  grew  in  the  hollows,  and  marked 
the  courses  of   streams ;  columns  of  smoke  showed 
that  the  country  was  too  good  to  be  left  uninhabited ; 
and,  in  fact,  on  approaching  the  nearest  river  channel, 
I   found   it  full  of   water.     This  river  I   named   the 
Claude,  in  honour  of  the  painter  of  quiet  pastoral 
scenery,  and  to  the  downs  and  ])lains,   so  favourable 
to  flocks  and  herds,  I  gave  the  name  of  the  Mantuaii 
Downs  and  Plains.     I  returned  to  the  party  on  the 
Salvator,  crossed  that  river  with  it  in  lat.  24'.3r  47"  S., 
and  conducted  it,  cutting  our  way  through  ten  miles 
of  scrub,  to   the  banks  of  the  Claude.     These  two 
rivers  join  at  a  considerable  distance  lower  down,  and 
form  the  Nogoa — a   river   which,  according  to  the 
natives,   pursues  a  north-east  course  to  the  sea,  and 
therefore,  probably,  has  its  estuary  on  the  sliores  or 
in  the  vicinity  of  Broad  Sound.     We  were  obliged 
to  make  a  bridge  for  the  passage   of  our  carts  across 
the  Claude,  and  then  we  crossed  a  ])lain,  where  grass 
grew  almost  as  thickly  as  in  Australi.-i  Felix  ;  then 
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another  stream,  also  full  of  water,  was  crossed,  and 
we  ascended  undulating  downs  on  which  fragments  of 
fossil  wood  were  abundant,  in  a  very  rich  soil.  Be- 
yond these  (the  Mantuan  Downs)  a  range  of  broken 
summits!  appeared,  which  we  foiuid  to  be  the  upper 
part  of  a  very  difficult  sandstone  country,  wherein  the 
beds  of  the  gullies  were  at  a  much  lower  level  than 
the  downs  and  plains." 

Westward  of  these  the  Gountry  was  quite 
impervious,  the  party  tlierefore  descended  by 
au  open  gently  declining  valley  to  the  head  of 
a  creek,  falling  north-west,  but  Balmy  Creek 
(so  called  from  the  fragrant  shrubs  growing 
there)  soon  led  them  to  the  heart  of  the 
sandstone  gtiUies,  and  they  were  glad  to  find 
a  favourable  outlet  to  the  open  country  by  a 
pass,  in  the  gorge  of  which  stood  a  rock  so 
much  resembUng  a  tower,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  it  the  work  of  nature.  The  glen 
thus  entered  (Glen  Turret)  was  very  exten- 
sive, contained  abundance  of  good  grass,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  very 
broken-topped  ranges  ;  to  the  northward  the 
view  was  over  a  more  distant  country. 
Ascending  the  most  northerly  summit  of  the 
range  on  the  west,  which  he  named  Motmt 
jNIudgc,  the  surveyor-general  perceived  that 
the  course  of  the  river  Belyando,  which  they 
had  followed  for  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  ho])e  of  its  leading  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpen- 
taria, tiu'ned  at  length  from  the  north-west, 
to  the  north  and  uorth-cast,  and  was,  in  fact, 
the  river  noted  by  Dr.  Leichardt  as  joining 
the  Suttor  in  21°  6'  S.  lat. ;  the  party  were, 
therefore,  compelled  to  retrace  their  steps  to 
their  first  camp  on  the  Belyando,  in  147°  17' 
E.  long  ,  24°  S.  lat.  From  three  remarkable 
points  of  the  range  just  behind.  Sir  Thomas 
resolved  on  renewing  his  search  for  a  river 
running  in  the  desired  direction.  These 
three  volcanic  cones,  called  Mounts  Phito, 
Hutton,  and  Playfair,  form  an  obtuse  angled 
triangle.  Crossing  a  range  of  clay  ironstone, 
covered  with  dense  scrub,  which  extends 
northwards  from  Mount  Plaj4'air,  he  disco- 
vered the  sources  of  the  Wan'ego,  a  river 
flowing  south-west,  and  on  the  western  side 
followed  down  the  head  of  another  river, 
falling  north-west,  which  he  called  the  Nii'e, 
but  which  subsequently  took  a  southerly  and 
at  length  even  an  easterly  direction.  Re- 
turning disappointed,  but  not  dislicartened, 
Sir  Thomas  hastened  to  a  gap  he  had  noticed 
in  a  westernly  ridge,  connected  with  that  to 
the  northward,  and  a.scending  a  naked  rock 
to  the  west  side  of  it,  beheld  in  the  midst  of 
open  plains  a  line  of  trees  marking  the  line 
of  a  river  in  a  north-west  direction,  as  fap  as 
the  eye  coidd  reach.  For  ten  successive  days 
3  E 
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the  delijjhted  explorer  pursued,  on  liorscliaek, 
the  course  of  tlie  river,  whieli  he  named  tlie 
Victoria,  in  lionoiir  of  our  jfraeioiis  soverei^rn, 
and  tnuiid  it,  in  some  phices,  forming  hroad 
and  important  readies,  in  others  spreadinj; 
into  four  or  five  branches,  some  of  them 
several  miles  apfirt;  the  whole  eountr\'  heinjr 
better  watered  than  "  any  other  portion  of 
Australia"  he  had  previously  beheld,  by 
numerous  tributaries  arising  in  the  downs. 

"  The  soil,"  says  Sir  Thomas,  "  consists  of  rich  clay, 
and  the  hollows  fjive  birth  to  water-courses,  in  most 
of  which  water  was  abundant.  I  found,  at  lenfcth, 
that  I  might  travel  in  any  direction  and  find  water  at 
hand,  without  having  to  seek  the  river,  except  when 
I  wished  to  ascertain  its  general  course  and  observe 
its  character.  The  grass  consists  of  jjanicum  and 
several  new  sorts,  one  of  which  springs  green  from 
the  old  stem.  The  plains  were  verdant ;  indeed  the 
luxuriant  pasturage  surpassed  in  quality,  as  it  did  in 
extent,  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  ever  seen.  The 
myall  tree  and  salt  bush  f  Acacia  pendida,  and  snhal(e) 
are  also  there.  New  birds  and  new  plants  marked 
this  out  as  an  essentially  different  region  from  any  I 
had  previously  explored.  That  the  river  is  the  most 
important  of  Australia,  increasing  as  it  does  by  suc- 
cessive tributaries,  and  not  a  mere  jjroduct  of  distant 
ranges,  admits  of  no  dispute ;  and  the  downs  and 
plains  of  Central  Australia,  through  which  it  flows, 
seem  sufficient  to  supply  the  ichole  world  with  animal 
food.    The  natives  are  few  and  inoffensive." 

He  adds — 

"  I  crossed  the  river  at  the  lowest  point  I  reached, 
in  a  great  southern  bend,  in  144'  34'  E.  long..  24'  14' 
S.  lat.,  and  from  rising  ground  beyond  the  left  bank,  I 
could  trace  its  downward  course  far  to  the  northward. 
I  saw  no  callitris  (pine  of  the  colonists)  in  all  that 
country,  but  a  range,  showing  sandstone  cliffs,  ap- 
peared to  the  southward,  in  about  145'  E.  long., 
24'  W  S.  lat.  The  country  to  the  northwaid  of  the 
river  is,  upon  the  whole,' the  best:  yet,  in  riding 
ninety  miles  due  cast  from  where  I  crossed  the  south- 
ern bend,  I  found  plenty  of  water  and  excellent  grass ; 
a  red  gravel  there  ajiproaches  the  river,  throwing  it 
off  to  the  northward.  Ranges  extending  N.X.W. 
were  occasionally  visible  from  the  country  to  the 
northward." 

The  diminution  of  supplies  compelled  the 
surveyor-general  to  return  to  the  camp  on 
the  iNIaranoa  river,  where  the  remainder  of 
his  party  had  been  stationed  for  eighteen 
weeks,  and  from  thence  the  expedition  re- 
turned to  Sydney,  consuming  the  last  of 
their  provisions  on  the  day  of  their  arrival. 
The  fertile  and  available  "country  thus  dis- 
covered is  roughly  estimated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  at  160,000  square  miles,  the  soil  on 
the  banks  of  the  Victoria  being  a  rich  black 
mould,  producing  spontaneously  all  the  best 
grasses  known  in  New  South"  Wales,  and 
five  new  kinds  of  excellent  quality.  The 
climate  was  salubrious,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
strange  contrarieties  partly  accounted  for  by 


the  gradual  rising  of  the  land,   that  in  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  tropics  tlic  air  l)ecomes 
cooler.     The  coast  range   breaks  ofl"  in  the 
parallel  of  '.lit^  at  the  h>fty  plateau  of  Buck- 
land's  Table  Land,  and  Sir  Thomas  .Mitchell 
considers  ea.sy  acces.s  witli  this  fine  country  I 
might  be  found  from   the  gi>od   harbour  of  • 
Fort    Bowen,  whieli   ha-s   been   skilfidly  »ur-  | 
veyed   by  Captain   Blackwood,    R.N.       The! 
distance  between   Port  Bowen  and  the  head 
of  the  Salvator  is  220  miles. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  Sydney, 
the  local  government  despatched  assistant- 
surveyor  Kennedy  to  follow  up  the  disco- 
veries of  the  surveyor-general,  and  follow 
the  supposed  course  of  the  Victoria  River  to 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  After  an  ardnous 
journey,  Mr.  Kennedy  traced  the  Victoria 
flowing  to  the  westward  and  then  to  the 
southward,  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles, 
until  a  total  failure  of  water  and  vegetation 
compelled  him  to  abandon  further  research 
in  26°  15'  9"  S.  lat.,  142'  20'  E.  long.  His 
observations  led  him  to  believe  the  Victoria 
identical  with  "  Cooper's  Creek,"  traced  by 
captain  Sturt  to  27^  56'  S.  lat.,  1  i2"  E.  long., 
and  then  comins:  from  the  north-east.  In 
25°  9' 30"  S.  lat.,  and  about  U3°  16'  E.  long., 
Mr.  Kennedy  found  a  considerable  river 
joining  the  Victoria  from  the  north-east, 
which  he  named  Thompson's  River.  It  is 
possible  that  Jlr.  Kennedy  may  have  erred 
in  taking  a  wrong  branch  or  tributary  of 
the  Victoria  for  the  main  stream,  and  thus 
been  led  too  fai-  away  to  the  westward  and 
southward,  until  he  reached  the  margin  of 
Sturt's  desert.  Rettirning  to  the  colony, 
he  passed  through  a  fine  country  between 
the  parallels  of  25^  55'  and  28°  15',  and  the 
meridians  of  145°  28'  and  146~^  44',  watered 
by  the  Warrego  River,  which  he  describes  as 
containing  "deep  reaches  of  water,  occurring 
at  short  distances,  and  increasing  in  proxi- 
mity as  he  advanced.  This  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water  is  bounded  by  open  forests 
for  the  first  forty  miles,  and  from  thence  by 
extensive  plains  thickly  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  pasture,  and  broken  here  and 
there  by  clumps  of  acacia  peudula.  I  have 
never  seen  in  the  colony  any  country  wliich 
surpasses  it,  and  but  very  little  to  equal  it, 
either  as  being  adapted  for  the  depasturing 
of  cattle,  or  any  knid  of  stock."  He  fol- 
lowed the  Warrego  to  about  28^^  25'  S.  lat., 
140°  28  E.  long.  "  It  there  divided  into  two 
equal  channels,  which  shortly  reunite,  but 
only  to  form  the  insignificant  dry  bed  of  a 
water-course ;    the   country    on   either   side 
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being  flat,  and  subject  to  inundation,  void 
of  grass,  but  thickly  covered  by  a  species  of 
small  grass  and  acacia.  Mr.  Kennedy  here 
left  the  Warrego,  being  unable  to  procure 
water  in  either  channel  of  the  river,  even  by 
sinking  wells,  "  once  more  disgusted  and 
disappointed,"  he  emphatically  states,  "  as 
all  travellers  will  ever  be  who  put  their  trust 
in  the  interior  rivers  of  Australia." 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  subsequently  despatched 
by  the  local  government  on  another  explo- 
ratory journey — but  has  never  returned  to 
the  colony,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  an  encounter  with  the  natives. 

An  exploration  is  now  in  progress,  of 
which  some  accounts  are  daily  (January 
1850)  expected.  On  the  returu  of  Dr. 
Leichardt  from  Port  Essington,  the  colonists 
of  New  South  Wales  raised  by  subscription 
about  two  thousand  pounds  in  token  of  their 
grateful  sense  of  his  important  discoveries ; 
partly  with  this  fund,  and  partly  by  the  aid 
of  other  contributions,  the  enterprising  tra- 
veller fitted  out  another  expedition,  and, 
accompanied  by  eisht  persons,  started  from 
Moretou  Bay  in  jSIarch,  1848,  intending  to 
attempt  to  reach  Swan  River  by  crossing  the 
continent  from  east  to  west.  The  journey 
he  supposed  would  occupy  two  years,  and 
probably  necessitate  the  traversing  of  more 
than  5,000  miles.  Should  Dr.  Leichardt 
succeed  in  his  meritorious  attempt,  the  mys- 
terious interior  of  Australia  will  at  length 
be  penetrated,  and  the  question  solved  on 
which  two  leading  authorities  so  widely 
differ — Mr.  Eyre  having  steadfastly  adhered 
to  the  belief  that  no  inland  sea  exists ;  and 
captain  Sturt  still  giving  it  as  his  opinion 
that  more  than  one  will  eventually  be  dis- 
covered. 

The  foregoing  brief  account  of  a  few  of 
the    most   remarkable  explorations  in  Aus- 
tralia, will,  it  is  hoped,  convey  to  the   mind 
of  the  general  reader,  some  idea  of  the  vast 
and  varied  regions  so  newly  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  civilised  man      In  each  Australian 
i  colony,  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  honourable 
!  emulation  has  been  manifested  and  sustained 
bv  the  colonists,  which  is  abundantly  attested 
j  by  the  large   amount  of  territory,  not  only 
!  examined,    but   absolutely  occupied,  in   the 
j  teeth  of  difficulties  which  appeared  well-nigh 
I  insurmountable.     I  do  not  attempt  to  enume- 
i  rate  the  long  list  of  Australian  explorers  whose 
strenuous  exertions  have  been  productive  of 
permanent  benefit  to  their  countrymen,  and 
j  reflected  honour  on  the  land  of  their  birth, 
j  for  in  doing  so  I  might  possibly  omit  many 


well  deserving  most  honourable  mention,  but 
I  cannot  close  this  section  without  paying  a 
tribute  of  esteem  to  the  gallant  officers  of 
the  army  and  navy,  who  turning,  as  it  were, 
"  their  swords  into  pruning  hooks,"  have  yet 
encountered  dangers  quite  equalling  those 
of  the  battle-field,  and  won  unfading  laurels. 
The  melancholy  fate  of  three  individuals  is 
too  intimately  connected  with  this  subject  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence ;  namely,  that  of 
captain  Barker,  who  was  speared  by  the 
natives  while  engaged  in  the  cause  of  geo- 
graphical research  on  the  south  coast ;  of 
ISIr.  Darke,  who  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
aborigines,  in  1844 ;  and  lastly  of  a  pro- 
mising youth,  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  ^Mitchell, 
who  perished  for  want  of  medical  aid,  while 
sui'veying  in  winter  the  Australian  Alps. 

Tides. — The  tidal  wave  strikes  the  whole 
coast  of  Australia,  from  Sydney  to  Torres 
Strait,  nearly  at  the  same  time,  viz.,  at  eight 
o'clock  at  the  full  and  change  of  moon.  At 
Cape  Palmerston,  the  rise  is  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  feet,  while  at  Port  Bowen  to  the  south, 
and  at  Port  Molle  to  the  north,  the  rise  is 
only  sixteen  feet.  At  Port  Bowen  the  flood 
tide  comes  from  the  south,  wlide  at  Broad 
Sound  and  to  the  north,  it  comes  from  the 
north.  On  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia, 
about  Cambridge  Gulf  and  Buccaneer's  Archi- 
pelago, there  is  also  a  limited  space  where 
the  rise  and  fall  of  tide  is  greater  than  on  the 
adjacent  coasts.  At  Rockingham  Bay,  En- 
deavour River,  and  about  Palm  Island,  there 
is  no  tide  at  all.  At  Hanover  Bay,  on  the 
west  coast,  the  highest  tides  occur  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon, 
when  they  attain  a  maximum  height  of 
twenty-five  feet,  while  during  the  neaps,  the 
dift'erence  between  high  and  low  water  does 
not  sometimes  exceed  twenty-four  inches. 
Captain  Stokes  says  that  the  tides  in  the 
head  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  appear  to  be 
a  compound  of  many  others,  obliterating  the 
common  daily  ditterence,  and  producing  only 
one  tide  in  twenty -four  hours.  The  direction 
of  the  flood  stream  commences  at  S.S.E., 
changing  gi-adually  to  S.S.W.  as  it  termi- 
nates ;  that  of  the  ebb  changes  from  N.W. 
to  N.N.E.  The  strength  of  each  is  from  a 
quarter  to  one  knot ;  rise  at  springs,  nine  to 
twelve  feet ;  at  neaps,  three  to  eiglit  feet. 
At  the  entrance  of  Van  Diemen's  Inlet,  in 
the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  it  is  high  water  at 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  at  a  ipiarter 
I  to  seven,  but  in  the  iqiper  part  the  tides  are 
three  hours  and  a  quarter  later.  The  length 
I  of  both  flood  and  ebb  is  twelve  hours,  and 
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the  direction  of  the  flood  l)eiii<r  from  tlie 
northward,  fuliowinj;  tlie  eastern  sliore  of  the 
f;ulf.  Tliere  arc  currents  from  Hreaksea 
Spit  to  Torres  Straits  ;  from  theiiee  it  sets 
to  the  nortli-west,  but  after  passing  the 
strait  it  is  affected  by  the  monsoons. 

Winds. — In  the  tropics  the  real  motion  of 
the  earth  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  ap- 
parent motion  of  the  vertical  sun  westward, 
produces  a  westerly  motion  both  in  the  tides 
of  the  sea  and  in  tlie  atmosphere  ;  hence  the 
origin  of  the  "  trade  winds,"  which  extend 
beyond  the  tropics  into  both  hemisplieres, 
and  shift  northerly  and  southerly  with  the 
declination  of  the  sun.  These  winds  tend 
more  to  the  southward  as  the  latitude  in- 
creases, and  extend  farthest  into  each  hemi- 
sphere during  its  summer.  A  great  portion 
of  the  southern  hemisphere  being  sea,  the 
extra-tropical  wind  is  much  more  regidar 
than  in  the  northern,  but  in  both  the  pre- 
vailing wind  blows  in  an  opposite  direction 
to  the  trade ;  hence  on  the  south  and  west 
coasts  of  New  Holland,  the  south-west  vrind 
is  the  most  constant,  and  it  produces  an 
easterly  emTent  in  the  ocean  which  is  felt 
along  the  south  shore.* 

The  arid  and  heated  surface  which  appears 
to  form  the  interior  of  Australia,  attracts  the 
wind  fi-om  the  north  coast,  and  it  blows  to 
the  south  and  east  in  hot  and  violent  gusts, 
the  thermometer  reaching  frequently  120^ 
Fahr.  I  have  myself  marked  tlie  thei'momcter 
at  1 10°  Fahr.  on  Christmas  eve  in  New  South 
Wales.  In  the  winter  season,  when  the  land 
begins  to  cool,  west  winds  prevail  on  the 
south  coast.  There  is  no  periodical  recur- 
rence of  dry  and  rainy  seasons  between  Cape 
Howe  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  where  the 
variations  incident  to  the  torrid  zone  com- 
mence. The  south-east  trade  ^\'ind  is  tole- 
rably regular  for  three-fourths  of  the  year, 
and  the  sea  mid  land  breezes  steady.  From 
Torres  Strait  to  Cape  ^'an  Diemen,  the  mon- 
soons are  felt  in  the  open  channel ;  the  south- 
east wind  blows  from  ^larch  or  April  to 
No^•ember ;  weather  generally  tine  during 
tlie  remainder  of  the  year,  when  the  sxm  is 
nearly  vertical.  The  north-west  monsoon  is 
accompanied  by  heat,  thunder,  lightning, 
and  heavy  rains.  The  great  size  and  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  ha.s 
considerai)le  influence ;  the  south-east  mon- 
soon, which  is  a  sea  wind,  brings  the  rainy 
seasim;  the  north-west,  which  is  a  land  ■wind, 
brings  diy  weather. 

The  north-west  coast  hnng  between  the 
•  Picture  of  Australia. 


tropics  and  the  east  trade  wind,  and  trending 
to  tlic  southward,  lia.s  not  so  much  of  a 
trojjical  character,  and  the  ca.st  monsoon 
which  begins  in  April,  and  l)lows  in  gusts, 
seldom  la.sts  longer  than  the  end  of  June. 
The  monsoon  in  summer  (December  and 
Januarv'),  blows  from  the  west,  varv'ing  a 
point  or  two  to  tlie  north  or  to  the  south. 
In  February  the  west  wind  dies  away;  the 
weather  becomes  variable,  with  S(|ualls  and 
heavy  rain.  Ciurents  follow  the  wind  on 
the  west  coast ;  the  general  winds  are  from 
between  the  north-west  and  south,  but 
generally  toward  the  west,  and  near  Cape 
Leeuwin  chiefly  from  the  south-west — in 
snmmcr,  often  from  the  north-west  during 
the  night.  The  ocean  current  divides  into 
two  parts  at  Cape  Lceiiwin ;  one  sets  east 
along  the  south  coast,  the  other  north  along 
the  west  coast. 

On  the  south  coast  the  wind  is  from  the 
west  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
easterly  only  during  the  latter  end  of  summer 
in  Januarj',  February,  and  ^larch  ;  it  is  then 
felt  most  at  projections  of  the  coast,  \\z., 
near  Wilson's  Promontory  and  King  George's 
Sound. 

The  land  wind  on  the  north-west  coast 
has  the  same  diy  and  parching  character  as 
in  New  South  Wales ;  when  Captain  King 
rounded  the  North-west  Cape  in  Februarj-, 
and  got  under  the  lee  of  the  land,  the  air 
which  had  previously  been  of  a  pleasant 
temperiiture,  became  so  hot  as  to  produce  a 
scorching  sensation.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  north-west  coast,  he  found  the  tempera- 
ture at  noon  in  the  shade  120°  Fahr.,  and  on 
land  ten  degrees  higher.  The  north-west 
and  north  coasts  partake  of  the  unhe;dthi- 
ness  of  a  tropical  region,  the  atmosphere  being 
infected  by  vegetable  miasma.  The  inter- 
tropical parts  of  the  east  coast,  possessing 
high  and  diversified  land,  not  so  subject 
to  be  flooded,  and  with  regidar  monsoons, 
appears  more  salubrious.  Tlie  general  dii-ec- 
tion  of  the  winds  on  the  west  and  south-west, 
south  and  south-cast  coasts  being  from  the 
sea,  the  teitiperature  in  summer  is  delightful. 
On  the  Blue  Mountains  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  on  the  Australian  Alps  in  Port  PhUIip, 
snow  fidls  in  winter,  and  it  freezes  there  for 
several  months,  generally  in  .hine,  Jidy,  and 
August.  Hail  falls  in  hirge,  irregidar  masses 
during  the  summer. 

Climate.- — Excepting  on  the  marshy  shores 
of  the  north-west  coasts  of  Australia,  the  cli- 
mate of  the  whole  territory  is  remarkably 
salubrious ;  tliis  is  proved  by  the  good  health 
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of  the  Eiiropcans  engaged  in  exploring  expe- 
tlitions  even  within  the  tropics,  where  they 
have  been  most  laboriously  employed  for 
months,  exposed  to  a  biu'niug  sim  by  day, 
without  any  shelter  by  night  but  that  of  a 
tree  or  ledge  of  rock,  and  with  veiy  imper- 
fect and  scanty  nutriment.  Yet  among 
many  hundi-eds  thus  occupied,  there  is  in  the 
long  hst  of  sufferings  from  various  causes  no 
record  of  any  one  dying  fi'om  fever  or  other 
paUudial  influences,  ^^^len  Dr.  Leichardt 
proceeded  on  his  perilous  journey  to  the 
north-west,  he  found  the  land  become  more 
elevated  and  the  cUmate  cooler.  He  remarks, 
"  Tlie  bracing  natm-e  of  the  south  breeze  at 
night  had  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  om- 
constitutions,  and  the  regular  interchange 
of  land  and  sea  breeze  contributes  every- 
where to  render  a  climate  healthy."  Cap- 
tains Grey  and  Lushington  on  tlie  nortli- 
west  coast,  after  twelve  weeks'  toilsome  ex- 
ploration, did  not  suffer  from  cUmate  disease. 
Neither  did  captain  Stokes  and  his  gallant 
companions  experience  illness  during  their 
surveys  of  the  Victoria,  Albert,  Adelaide, 
and  other  rivers  in  tropical  Australia, 
although  absent  for  weeks  among  mangrove 
shores,  which  I  know  from  dear-bought  ex- 
perience to  have  been  so  destructive  to  the 
health  of  those  engaged  in  our  boat  river 
surveys  in  Afiica,  where  not  unfrequently 
the  entire  crew  of  a  well-tilled  pinnace  have 
perished  from  exj)osure  to  river  exhalations 
during  a  single  night. 

Geology. — Facts  on  this  interesting  and 
important  section  are  iiecessaiily  scanty,  and 
insufficient  to  afford  the  materials  for  a 
general  description.  Mr.  Jukes  says,  that 
the  mountain  chain  on  the  east  coast  has 
an  axis  of  gi-anite,  with  occasional  large 
masses  of  greenstone,  basalt,  and  other 
igneeus  rocks.  It  is  flanked  on  both  sides 
■  by  thick  beds  of  palaeozoic  formations,  chiefly 
'  sandstone,  but  also  containing  limestone  and 
coal.  In  the  north  portions  of  the  chain. 
Dr.  Leichardt  found  the  same  formations, 
and  especially  trap  and  granite,  near  the 
Burdekin  River.  At  Port  Phillip  there  are 
similar  igneous  rocks,  and  on  the  coast 
tertiary  formations  resting  on  the  edges  of 
u])turned  pakeozoic  beds.  In  Western  Aus- 
traha,  the  Darling  range  consists  of  gr.anite 
below,  covered  by  metamorphic  rocks,  and 
betweeu  it  and  the  sea  is  a  plain,  composed 
of  tertiary  beds.  In  Northern  Australia,  there 
is  a  gi-eat  sandstone  plateau,  rising  to  1,800 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  probably  of  palaeozoic 
age;    whilst   on   the  immediate  shore,   and 


round  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  are  beds 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  tertiary  period. 
Captain  Stui't  found  similar  substrata  in 
the  central  desert.  It  is  probable  these 
tertiary  rocks  are  continuous  throughout  the 
centre  of  the  island  ;  and  duiing  the  tertiary 
period,  all  this  portion  of  tlie  country  was 
submerged,  whilst  the  high  lands  on  the 
coast  rose  like  groups  of  islands  from  the 
shallow  sea.  Captain  Sturt  supposes  Aus- 
tralia to  have  been  formerly  an  archipelago 
of  islands;  and  Mr.  Gould  is  of  opinion, 
that  at  some  remote  period  it  must  have 
been  divided  into  at  least  two  portions, 
since,  with  few  exceptions,  he  foimd  the 
species  of  birds  inhabiting  the  same  lati- 
tudes of  its  east  and  west  di\isious,  differing 
from,  but  representing  each  other. 

This  immense  island  appears  of  dihivian 
rather  than  volcanic  origin,  but  different 
causes  may  have  operated  conjointly  in  its 
formation ;  after  having  been  left  partially 
dry  by  the  receding  of  the  mighty  deep  from 
the  north  to  the  south  pole,  some  powerful 
submarine  action,  (as  in  the  case  of  Cliih,  and 
other  parts  of  America,)  may  have  raised  the 
crust  of  our  globe,  in  this  s])ot,  above  the 
ocean  level,  either  at  one  shock,  or  by  a 
series  of  successive  shocks.  But  one  com- 
paratively recent  active  volcano  is  known, 
viz. — ilount  Wingen  (see  New  South  Wales 
Book)  ;  l)ut  vast  quantities  of  marine  shells 
have  been  found,  at  various  degrees  of  eleva- 
tion above  the  sea,  in  some  places  imbedded 
in  sandstone.  On  the  east  coast  of  Australia, 
this  sandstone  strata  lies  in  beds,  one  on  the 
top  of  another,  in  the  most  regular  manner, 
tlicir  original  relative  situation  e\idently 
baring  never  undergone  any  change.  Mr. 
Bei-ry,  who  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject,  while  admitting  that  the  beds 
are  not  invariably  strictly  horizontal,  con- 
tends that  this  may  arise  from  a  gentle 
yielding  of  the  substrata.  Some  of  these 
beds,  though  perfectly  horizontal  and  of 
regular  thickness,  consist  of  thin  .aniin^, 
which  incline  at  a  consideral)le  angle  to  the 
north-east.  This  sandstone  is  principally 
siliceous ;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  is  argilla- 
ceous, and  in  this  state  it  is  generally  found 
over  coal,  in  which  situation  it  is  soft  and 
very  decomposable.  Among  tlie  coal  mea- 
sures, thin  beds  of  what  may  be  called  cal- 
careous sandstone  are  occasionally  met  with. 
Ill  fact,  according  to  Mr.  Berry,  the  moun- 
tain ranges  on  the  east  coast  of  Australia, 
ti-om  Bass'  Straits  to  19°  S.  lat.,  consist, 
with  few  exceptions,  of  vast  conglomei-ations  i 
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of  sandstouo  ;  and  lio  asserts,  that  tliore  is 
no  praiiitc  to  hv  fourifl  in  masses  near  tlie 
coast  for  an  extent  of  1,200  geo^rajjliieal 
miles.  At  the  IDth  parallel,  a  eliain  of 
lofty  givinitic  or  primitive  mountains  ap)iears, 
of  various  elevation,  foniiinf;  the  harrier 
towards  the  oeean  for  about  .'500  j^eoffraphieal 
miles,  i.  e  to  tlie  parallel  of  II"  S.  hit.  Here 
the  .sandstone  af^ain  predominates,  the  land 
g^duaOy  dippiuj;  till  it  loses  itself  in  the 
sea  to  the  north,  whence  coral  reefs  e.xtend  a-s 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Dr.  Fitton,  in  his 
analysis  of  captain  King's  valuable  survey, 
says,  that  between  the  parallels  of  28"  and 
12°  or  13°,  on  the  east  co;i.st,  granite  is 
found;  at  Capes  Cleveland  and  (Irafton, 
Endeavour  River,  Lizard  Island,  and  at 
Clai'k's  Island,  on  the  north-west  of  the 
rocky  mass  which  forms  Cape  Melville ; 
while  rocks  of  the  trap  formation  have  been 
noticed,  in  three  detached  points,  among  the 
islands  off  the  shore ;  in  the  Percy  Isles, 
about  21°  40'  S.  lat.,  Sunday  Island",  north 
of  Cape  Grenville  about  12°,  and  in  Good's 
Island,  on  the  north-west  of  Cape  York,  in 
10°  34'  S.  lat. 

Along  the  north  and  west  shores,  the 
prevaihng  stratum  is  a  reddish  sandstone, 
agreeing  so  much  in  character  with  that  of 
the  west  of  England  and  "Wales,  that  speci- 
mens from  the  two  countries  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  each  other.  An  arena- 
ceous cement  in  the  calcai-eous  breccia  of 
the  west  coast,  is  precisely  the  same  with 
that  found  in  Sicily;  and  the  jasper,  calee- 
dony,  and  green  quartz  approacliing  to  helio- 
trope, found  at  the  entrance  of  Prince 
Regent's  River,  resemble  those  of  the  Tyrol, 
i  both  in  their  chiiracters  and  formation.  No 
limestone  occurs  among  the  specimens  fi-om 
the  north  and  western  shores ;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  recent  calcareous  breccia 
was  found  by  commodore  Baudin  to  exist 
throughout  a  span  of  no  less  than  twentj'-five 
degrees  of  latitude,  and  an  equal  extent 
of  longitude,  on  the  south-western  and  north- 
western coasts,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Browne's 
specimens,  on  the  shores  of  the  (lulf  of 
Cai-pentaria  also. 

This  breccia  would  appear  to  be  a  vciy 
recent  limestone  full  of  marine  shells,  similai 
to  that  which  exists  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  West  Indies.  It 
would  be  an  interesting  geological  fact,  were 
it  ascertained  that  a  distinct  line  can  really 
be  drawn  between  those  concretions  of  mo- 
dern formation,  which  occur  on  the  sea 
shore,  and  other  calcareous  formations  very 


nearly  resembling  them,  both  in  the  fossils 
they  contain,  and  in  the  charHctcr  of  the 
cementing  substances,  that  are  found  in 
several  countries,  at  considcnihle  heights 
above  the  seii.  An  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark, indicating  likewise  the  strata  of  the 
transalpine  country  of  New  South  Wales, 
oceiu-s  at  the  limestone  eaves  at  Wellington 
Valley,  170  miles  west  of  Newca.stle,  and 
2,(K)0  feet  above  the  sea.  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell,  the  surveyor-general  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  discovered  the  cave  in  Wel- 
lington Valley,  sent  the  follo\<'ing  interesting 
account  of  it  to  the  Geological  Society, 
which  that  learned  body  ha.s,  with  its  usual 
hbcrality,  permitted  me  to  embody  in  these 
pages : — 

"  The  rock,  through  which  the  valley  ha.s  been 
excavated,  is  limestone,  much  resembling  in  external 
characters  that  of  the  carboniferous  series  of  Europe. 
This  appears  on  both  sides  of  the  valley,  above  the 
alluvial  deposits  in  the  bottom,  and  extends  on  the 
east  to  the  height  of  about  100  feet  above  the  stream. 
On  the  west  of  the  valley,  hills  of  greater  height  run 
parallel  to  the  limestone,  consisting  of  a  red  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate ;  and  a  range  of  heights  on 
the  east  of  it  is  composed  of  tra])  rocks.  The  basis 
of  a  tract,  still  further  eastward,  which  dindes  the 
waters  of  the  interior  from  that  which  sends  its 
streams  to  the  sea,  is  granite.  The  rugged  surface  of 
the  limestone  tract,  in  several  parts  of  which  the  bare 
rocks  are  expo.sed,  appears  to  abound  in  cavities,  the 
orifices  of  caves  and  fissures ;  two  of  which,  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  this  communication,  are  about 
eighty  feet  above  the  stream  of  the  Bell,  on  its 
eastern  side ;  the  first  being  a  cave  about  300  feet  in 
extent ;  the  second  apparently  a  wide  fissure  in  the 
limestone,  partially  filled  up.  The  cave  agrees  in 
structure  with  many  of  those  well  known  from  the 
descriptions  of  ])r.  Buckland  and  other  writers: 
it  descends,  at  first,  with  a  moderate  inclination :  and 
about  125  feet  from  the  mouth,  the  floor  is  thickly 
covered  with  a  fine  dry  reddish  dust,  in  which  a  few 
fragments  of  bones,  apjjarently  of  kangaroos,  occur. 
The  cavern,  in  different  ])laccs.  aifords  beautiful  stalac- 
tites and  stalagmitic  incnistrations.  Irregular  cavi- 
ties in  the  roof  seem  to  lead  towards  the  surface  o. 
the  hill ;  and  at  the  remotest  part,  the  floor  is  covered 
with  a  heaj)  of  drv  white  dust,  so  loose  and  light, 
that  one  of  the  exploring  party  sunk  into  it  up  to  the 
waist.  This  dust,  when  chemically  examined  by  Dr. 
Turner,  wa-s  found  to  consist  princii>ally  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  with  some  phosphate  of  lime  and  animal 
matter.  In  fine,  the  cave  appeared  to  terminate  in  a 
fissure  ncailv  verticil,  with  water  at  its  bottom,  about 
thirtv  feet  below  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavern,  and 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  waters  of  the  river  Bell. 
This  tissure  also  extends  upwards  towards  the  surface 

"  About  eighty  feet  to  the  west  of  the  cave  above 
described,  is  the  mouth  of  another  cavity  of  a  different 
description,  first  examined  by  Mr.  Kankin.  K\  this 
place,  the  surface  itself  consists  of  a  breccia,  fiiU  of 
fragments  of  bones;  and  a  similar  compound,  con- 
fusedlv  mixed  with  large  rude  blocks  of  limestone, 
forms  the  sides  of  the  cavity,  which  is  a  nearly  ver- 
tical, wide,  and  irregular  sort  of  well,  accessible  only 
I  by  the  aid  of  ladders  and  ropes.     This  breccia  con- 
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sists  of  an  earthy  red  calcareous  stone,  having  small 
fragments  of  the  grey  limestone  of  the  valley  dis- 
persed through  it,  and  in  some  parts,  possesses  con- 
siderable hardness.  Xear  the  lower  part  of  the  fissure 
(the  whole  extent  of  which  was  not  explored,)  were 
three  layers  of  stalagraitic  concretion,  about  two 
inches  in  thickness  and  three  inches  apart,  the  spaces 
being  occupied  with  a  red  ochreous  matter,  with 
bones  in  abundance,  imbedded  both  in  stalagmite, 
and  between  the  layers  of  it, 

"  The  bones  found  in  the  fissure  just  described,  of 
which  s])ecimens  have  been  sent  to  England,  belong, 
with  only  two  exceptions,  to  animals  at  present  known 
to  exist  in  the  adjacent  country ;  and  their  dimen- 
sions also  are  veiy  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  the 
existing  quadrupeds.  The  species,  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Cliff,  to  whose  examination  the  bones  were 
submitted,  appear  to  be  as  follow  : — kangaroo,  wom- 
bat, dasyurus,  koala,  phalangista — the  most  abundant 
being  those  of  the  kangaroo.  Along  with  the  re- 
mains just  mentioned  were  found  two  bones,  not 
agreeing  with  those  of  any  of  the  animals  at  present 
known  to  exist  in  New  South  Wales.  The  first  and 
larger  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the  elephant :  the 
second  bone  is  also  obscure  and  imperfect,  but  seems 
to  be  a  part  of  one  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones  of 
an  animal  resembling  the  Dugong;  it  contains  a 
portion  of  a  straight  tusk,  pointing  directly  forward." 

A  pit  was  dug,  by  sir  T.  ^Mitchell's  direc- 
tion, in  the  sm-face  of  the  ground,  about 
twenty-five  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
fissure,  at  a  place  where  no  rocks  projected ; 
and  the  hill  was  there  found  to  be  composed 
of  a  hard  and  compact  breccia,  such  as  that 
before  described,  and  likewise  abounding  in 
organic  remains.  Other  caverns,  containing 
a  similar  breccia,  occm-  in  the  hmestone  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Macquarie,  eight  miles 
north-east  of  those  at  WeUmgton ;  and  about 
fifty  miles  to  the  south-east  at  Buree,  are 
several  caves  Kke  the  first  described  above, 
which  communicate  with  fissures  partial)}' 
occupied  with  breccia  containing  bones.  At 
Molong,  thirty-six  miles  to  the  east  of  Wel- 
lington, a  small  quantity  of  concreted  matter 
has  been  fotmd,  containing  numerous  bones, 
of  which  no  specimens  have  been  sent  to 
Europe ;  but,  fi-ora  their  size,  they  would 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  species  of  ani- 
mals or  birds  larger  than  those  which  are 
at  present  known  in  the  country. 

The  specimens  of  rocks  collected  by  cap- 
tain King  and  ^Ir.  Browne  at  different  parts 
of  the  Australian  coast  line  have  been  locally 
classified  as  follows  : — 

Granite. — Cape  Cleveland;  Cape  Grafton; 
Endeavour  River ;  Lizard  Island ;  Round 
HiU,  near  Cape  Grindall ;  Mount  Caledoii ; 
Island,  near  Cape  Arnhem  ;  MelviUe  Bay ; 
Bald-Head,  King  George's  Sound. 

Various  Slatij  Rocks. — Mica  Slate,  Malli- 
son's  Island.  Talc  Slate,  Endeavour  River. 
Slaty  Clay    Inglis's  Island,    Crack    Island, 


Percy  Island.  Horneblende  Rock,  Pobassoo's 
Island,  Half-way  Bay,  Prince  Regent's  River. 
Granular  Quartz,  Endeavour  River,  Mon- 
tagu Sound,  north -west  coast.  Epidote, 
Cape  Clinton,  Port  Warrender,  Careening 
Bay.  Quartzose  Conglomerates  and  Ancient 
Sandstones,  Rod's  Bay,  Islands  of  the  noith 
and  north-west  coa-sts,  Cambridge  Gulf,  York 
Sound,  Prince  Regent's  River.  Pipe  Clay, 
^Mehille  Bay,  Goulbom'u  Island,  Leth- 
bridge  Bay. 

Rocks  of  the  Trap  Formation. — Serpetitin^, 
Port  Macquarie,  Percy  Isles.  Sienite,  Rod's 
Bay.  Porphyry,  Cape  Cleveland.  Porphy- 
ritic  Conglomerate,  Cape  Clinton,  Percy  Isles, 
Good's  Island.  Compact  Felspar,  Percy 
Isle,  Repulse  Bay,  Sunday  Island.  Green- 
.9tone,  A'ansittart  Bay,  Bat  Island,  Careening 
Bay,  ]\Ialu's  Isle.  Clinkstone,  jMorgan's 
Island,  Pobassoo's  Island.  Amygdaloid,  with 
Chalcedony,  Port  Warrender,  Half-way  Bay, 
Bat  Island,  ^Main's  Island.  Wacke,  Bat 
Island.  Recent  Calcareous  Breccia,  Swcer's 
Island,  north  coast;  Dirk  Hartog's  and  Rotte- 
nest  Island,  &c.,  west  coast ;  King  George's 
Sound,  south  coast.  Limestone,  resembling, 
in  the  character  of  its  organic  remains, 
Mountain  Limestone  of  England,  Interior  of 
Australia,  near  the  east  coast. 

The  Coal  Formation,  as  yet  discovered, 
applicable  for  domestic  or  steam  purposes,  is 
confined  cliiefly  to  the  east  coast  of  AustraUa. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  Australia  is  the  contrast  its 
geological  features  present,  when  compared 
with  the  apparently  volcanic  islands  in  the 
adjacent  Coral  and  Arafiu-a  seas.  The  line 
of  islands  between  Cape  York  and  ^Mount 
Cornwallis  are  all  granite,  or  old  metamor- 
phic  rocks,  and  those  lying  between  that  line 
and  the  volcanic  islands  of  Erroob  and 
^lurray  gi'oup,  are  all  flat  coral  islands. 

On  the  north-west  coast  of  Australia  the 
predominant  geological  feature  is  red  sand- 
stone, while  at  the  island  of  Timor  the 
little  rocky  headlands  on  the  coast  expose 
beds  of  coral  and  limestone,  full  of  corals  and 
shells  apparently  of  recent  formation.  This 
limestone  ap])ears  to  constitute  the  whole 
surface  of  the  island,  spreading  over  all  the 
adjacent  high  lands,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet,  giving  them  rather  a  smooth  and  level 
outline. 

Tiie  rocky  islands  in  the  central  north 
and  south  bend  of  Torres  Strait  are,  in 
some  instances,  iidiabited,  but  only  those 
within  thirty  or  more  miles  from  the  coast 
have  cocoa-nut  trees  on  them. 
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Diversity  of"  siirfiurc  and  aspect  produces, 
in  Australia,  diversity  in  appearance.  Forest 
timber,  hruslnvood,  and  grasses  are  not 
divided  into  zones,  as  in  otlier  countries, 
accordini;  to  their  elevation ;  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  proximity  of  water  seems  to 
(leteriiiine  the  ehiss  of  pnxhictions,  irres])ec- 
tive  of  latitude  or  altitude.  In  many  places, 
the  whole  face  of  the  country  lias  tlie  ap- 
pearance of  a  landscape  garden — a  grove 
here,  a  lawn  there — beyond  a  shrubbery,  or 
ehunp  of  trees,  and  frequently  a  natural 
waU  of  a  lif^ht-colourcd  stone,  scarcely  to  bi- 
detected  from  good  masonry,  and  appearing 
through  the  foliage  like  the  enclosure  of 
a  parterre.  The  interior  explorers  found 
these  apparent  "pleasure  grounds"  of  various 
sizes,  suited  to  the  humble  cottage  or  the 
princely  mansion.  Even  in  my  own  limited 
experience  of  these  strange  regions,  I  have 
felt  it  difficult  to  realize  the  fact,  that  so  far 
from  having  been  adorned  by  the  hand  of 
civilized  man,  they  were  untrodden,  save 
by  the  foot  of  the  wandering  savage. 

The  geology  and  nataral  vegetation  of 
Australia,  like  those  of  other  coiuitries, 
appear  to  be  intimately  connected.  In  the 
districts  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted, 
the  rock  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
country,  may  be  known  from  the  kind  of 
tree  or  herbage  that  flourishes  on  the  soil 
above.  For  instance,  the  eucah/ptu.i  pulv., 
a  dwarfish  tree,  with  glaucus-eoloui'cd  leaves, 
growing  mostly  iu  scrub,  indicates  the  sand- 
stone formation;  w  hile  those  open,  grassy,  and 
park-like  tracts,  affording  good  pastiu'agc, 
and  thinly  interspersed  with  the  eucalyptus 
mannifera,  characterize  the  secondary  ranges 
of  granite  and  porphyry :  the  limestone  for- 
mation has  on  its  superincumbent  soil  trees 
of  lofty  growth  and  vast  size,  while  large 
umbi-ageous  shrubs,  the  cupressus  ca/litris 
and  canuarina,  occupy  sandy  ridges.  From 
many  facts  adduced  by  the  observant  caj)- 
tain  Sturt,  it  may  be  infen-ed  that  the  trees 
are  gregarious,  and  that  the  strong  line  that 
occasionally  separates  different  species,  and 
the  sudden  manner  in  which  several  species 
are  lost  at  one  point,  to  reappear  at  another 
more  distant,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  geo- 
logical strata  of  the  country.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  determine  aceiu'ately  the  extent 
to  which  the  peculiai'  geological  structm-e  of 
Australia  influences  the  character  of  its  pro- 
ductions :  but  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the 
vegetation  of  the  north,  or  tropical  coasts, 
differs  totally  from  that  of  the  adjacent 
islands.     Cocoa-nut  trees  are  nowhere  to  be 


found  ill  Australia,  while  at  .Murray's  i.sland, 
within  the  great  Barrier  reef,  which  is  about 
700  feet  high  at  its  most  elevat«;d  part,  willi 
steep  broken  ground,  tlie  whole  of  its  lower 
portion,  and  even  a  considerable  part  of  tlie 
hills,  are  covered  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Mr.  Jukes  remarks,  that  at  the  island 
of  Timor,  where  the  difference  of  latitude  is 
not  more  than  forty  miles  from  Port  Fssiiig- 
ton,  in  North  Australia,  and  the  actual  dis- 
tance not  250  miles,  the  difference  in  the 
appearance  of  the  vegetation  is  as  great 
as  one  would  expect  between  two  countries 
lying  under  different  zones.  The  gum  trees 
(eurdhjjiti)  which  line  the  shores  of  Australia, 
to  11°  N.  lat.,  are  not  found  in  New  Guinea, 
or  in  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Taking  Endeavour  Strait,  Cape  York,  and 
Mount  Adolphus  as  a  base,  all  the  islands 
which  stretch  across  the  Strait  to  the  north- 
ward of  them,  have  one  common  character. 
They  are  all  steep  and  rockv,  many  of  them 
lOO"  to  noo  feet  high.  The  rocks  of  the 
main  land  of  the  adjacent  islands  are  all 
porphyritic;  and  !Mr.  Jukes  considers  these 
islands  as,  in  fact,  merely  the  submarine 
prolongation  of  the  great  mountain  chain  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  and  remarks, 
that  in  Torres  Strait  the  line  of  demarcation 
is  almost  equally  strong  and  precise  between 
two  groups  of  vegetation  and  two  groups  of 
the  lower  order  of  animals,  as  between  two 
varieties  of  the  human  race.  A  sombre 
vegetation  spreads  all  over  Cape  York  and 
the  immediately  adjacent  islands,  of  which 
wide  forests  of  large  but  ragged-stemmed 
gum-trees,  with  almost  leafless  branches,  are 
the  chief  characteristic. 

Here  and  there,  says  ^Ir.  Jukes,  speak- 
ing of  the  north  coast,  are  gullies  with 
more  umbrageous  foliage,  and  some  palms, 
but  the  mass  of  the  woods  are  arid,  hot,  and 
dusty,  the  leaves  not  only  small  but  dry  and 
brittle,  and  the  marks  of  frequent  fires  every- 
where apparent  in  calcined  rocks,  blackened 
stems  and  fallen  trunks.  The  contrast  with 
this  northern  coast  of  Australia  and  the 
islands  on  the  northern  side  of  Torres 
Straits,  is  certainly  very  great ;  there,  not  a 
gum  tree  is  to  be  seen ;  the  woods  are  close, 
lofty,  and  afford  deep  and  refreshing  shade, 
often  matted  into  impenetrable  thickets  by 
creepers  and  undergrowth,  but  adorned  with 
varied  fobage,  with  the  cocoa-nut,  the  plan- 
tain, and  other  trees  and  shrubs  usefiil  to 
man.  On  the  New  Guinea  coast,  the  vege- 
tation is  extraordinarily  luxuriant,  even  for 
the  tropics.     There  is  also  a  diff'erence  in 
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the  shells  and  echinodcrmata,  collected  about 
Cape  York  and  those  obtained  near  Erroob 
or  Darnley  Island  on  the  coast  opposite  to 
North  Australia.  In  the  mineral,  the  vege- 
table, and  the  animal  kingdoms,  and  even  in 
the  human  race  ^as  wll  be  shown  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter),  the  territories  on  each  side 
of  the  narrow  strait  of  Torres,  present  totally 
different  aspects,  which  can  scarcely  be  as- 
signed to  distinct  geological  formations  ;  but 
t  must  be  admitted  that  the  sandstone  strata 
>vhich  constitutes  such  a  large  portion  of 
northern  and  north-western  Australia,  must 
have  cousideral)le  influence  in  giving  the 
peculiar  dryness  perceptible  in  Australia, 
where,  as  has  been  truly  observed,  every 
thing  absorbs  heat  freely,  and  radiates  it 
into  the  suiTouuding  atmosphere ;  the  sea 
air,  instead  of  being  cooled  and  precipitated 
in  refreshing  moisture,  has  its  temperature 
raised,  and  becomes  an  absorbent  of  any 
moisture  on  the  surface,  for  the  open  and 
scattered  woodlands,  with  their  small,  thiidy 
disseminated  leaves,  instead  of  protecting 
the  sod  from  the  parching  effects  of  a  vertical 
sun,  become  conductors  of  heat,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  catch  fire  from  the  slightest 
spark.  Captain  Sturt  experienced,  in  No- 
vember, 1845,  a  severe  gale  of  hot  wind,  in 
the  parallel  of  2  7*^,  and  about  the  meridian 
of  140°.  The  withering  effects  of  this  gale, 
which  was  fi-om  the  nortli-east,  were  terrific. 
Everything,  animate  and  inanimate,  gave 
way  before  it;  the  bii-ds  were  mute,  the 
leaves  fell  from  the  trees  like  a  snow  shower ; 
the  horses  stood  -n-ith  their  backs  to  the 
wind,  and  their  noses  to  the  ground,  witliout 
the  muscular  streng-tli  to  raise  their  heads. 
A  thermometer  graduated  to  127°,  after 
rising  to  125°  biu-st  the  bulb,  by  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  mercur)^  The  air  during 
the  summer,  in  this  region,  had  a  temper- 
ature from  110°  to  123°  Fah. ;  the  wind 
blowing  hearily  from  N.E.  to  E.S.E.,  filled 
the  air  with  impalpable  red  dust ;  the  ground 
was  so  heated,  that  matclies  falling  on  it 
ignited,  and  rockets,  on  being  lit,  exploded 
at  once  mthout  rising  from  the  ground. 
The  atmosphere,  on  some  occasions,  was  so 
rarified,  that  captain  Sturt  and  his  party 
"  felt  a  difficulty  in  breathing,  and  a  buzzing 
sensation  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  as  if  a 
hot  iron  had  been  there."  On  two  occa- 
sions the  thermometer  was  noticed  to  exceed 
the  range  of  130°  Fah.  in  the  shade,  "the 
solar    intensity,    at    the    same    time,    being 
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nearly  160°."  At  the  depot  of  captain 
Sturt,  in  hit.  29°  40',  from  December,  1844, 
to  the  end  of  April,  1845,  the  prevailing 
winds  were  from  E.N.E.  to  E.S.E. ;  after 
that  month  they  were  variable,  but  west 
winds  predominated.  The  south  wind  was 
always  cold,  and  invariably  indicated  b}'  a 
rise  of  the  barometer,  which  did  not  ascend 
above  30-260,  or  fall  below  2!)-340 :  rain 
usually  commenced  in  the  north-east  quarter, 
and  gradually  went  round  to  the  uortli-west. 
The  sky,  generally  speaking,  was  ^rithout 
a  speck,  and  the  danzling  brightness  of  the 
moon  was  most  distressing  ;  it  was  impossible 
to  shut  out  its  light ;  and  its  irritating  effects 
were  very  remarkable.  At  the  depot,  the 
fleece  of  the  sheep  taken  by  the  explorers 
into  the  interior  ceased  to  grow,  as  did  also 
the  hair  and  nails  of  captain  Sturt  and  his 
party.  These  facts,  and  the  scanty  vege- 
tation, indicate  the  excessive  dryness  of 
tliis  portion  of  central  Australia,  arising  not 
only  from  the  solar  rays,  but  also  by  the 
terrestrial  emission  of  heat  from  proximate 
volcanic  fires.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  very 
little  rain  reaches  the  centre  of  Australia; 
on  the  north  coast  the  rainy  monsoons  are 
greatly  mitigated  by  the  mountainous  islands 
of  the  Eastern  archipelago ;  on  the  north- 
east coast  the  lofty  coast  ridge  of  four  to  five 
thousand  feet  elevation  intercepts  the  showers 
from  the  Southern  Ocean ;  the  Australian 
Alps,  in  the  south-east,  are  the  means  of 
diffusing  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  over 
the  adjacent  region,  but  the  comparatively 
lower  elevation  of  the  coast  range  of  Wes- 
tern Australia  permits  a  greater  diffusion  of 
rain  and  dew  towards  the  interior.  The 
presumed  absence  of  any  large  mountains  in 
the  centre  of  Australia,  the  great  distance  of 
that  centre  from  the  ocean,  the  sandy  forma- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  saline  qualities 
of  the  soil,  all  contribute  to  the  belief  that 
the  interior  of  this  insulated  continent  will  not 
eventually  be  found  available  for  the  support 
of  civilised  man.  But  making  large  allow- 
ances for  the  barren  central  region,  and  for 
the  sandstone  wastes  in  other  places,  there 
probably  is  not  less  than  two  million  square 
miles  capable  of  yielding  in  abundance  tlie 
productions  of  the  temperate  and  of  the 
torrid  zones,  and  where  horned  cattle  and 
sheep  may  be  multiplied  to  an  extent  that 
would  fnniisVi  all  the  iidiabitauts  of  Europe 
with  auiinal  food. 
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The  original  settlement  and  early  history  of 
New  South  Wales,  occupies  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pages  in  the  annals  of  British 
colonization.  The  formation  of  a  convict 
settlement  at  the  Antipodes,  must  have  been 
a  startling  proposition,  and  the  motives 
which  actuated  the  government  of  the  day 
in  taking  so  bold  a  step,  in  a  matter  in 
which  their  conduct  was  naturally  watched 
by  the  public  witli  jealous  scrutiny,  can 
scarcely  be  rightly  uuck'rstood  without  some 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  transportation 
previously  pursued. 

The  causes  which  first  necessitated  the 
adoption  of  this  punishment  in  England,  in 
its  primary  foi'm  of  simple  banishment,  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  immense  increase 
of  pauperism  which  followed  the  confisca- 
tion of  church  property  and  the  extinction 
of  monastic  institutions  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  and  the  absence  of  any  effi- 
cient measures  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
or  for  the  suppression  of  crime,  which 
augmented  so  fearfully  as  to  threaten  the 
destruction  of  the  very  frame-work  of 
society.  An  act  of  parliament  in  this  reign, 
asserts  that  there  were  then  no  less  than 
60,000  prisoners  (or  about  one  out  of  every 
fifteen  of  all  the  males  arrived  at  manhood) 
confined  in  the  different  gaols  of  England, 
and  Hume  appears  disposed  to  believe  that 
72,000  of  King  Henry's  subjects  suffered 
death  during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  his 
sovereignty.  In  the  reigns  of  his  succes- 
sors, Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth, 
various  expedients  were  resorted  to  by  the 
legislature,  to  check  the  growing  progress  of 
poverty  and  crime,  one  of  which  was  an 
enactment  for  the  raising  of  poor  rates,  ('■> 
Eliz.  c.  3),  afterwards  more  fidly  carried 
out  in  a  subsequent  act  (43  Eliz.  c.  2.),  and 
another  very  important  measiu'e  was  the 
first  decree  by  which  banisbmeut  fiom  the 
kingdom  was  ordained  as  the  punishment 
of  J-ogucs    aud    vagabonds.       In    tiiis    act. 


passed  in  the  39th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  place  of  exile  is  not 
named. 

In  1G19,  during  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  practice  of  transporting  convicts  to 
America  commenced,  criminals  being  also 
in  many  instances  allowed  to  transport  them- 
selves. An  act  of  parliament  (18  Charles 
II.  c.  3.),  empowered  the  judges  to  exile  for 
life  "  the  moss  troopers  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland"  to  any  of  His  Majesty's 
possessions  in  America. 

In  1717  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed, 
(t  Geo.  II.  c.  11.),  which  recited  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  general  punishments  then  in 
use,  and  stated  that,  "  in  many  of  His  Ma- 
jestj''s  colonies  and  plantations  in  America, 
there  was  a  great  want  of  servants,  who,  by 
their  labour  and  industry  might  be  the 
means  of  impronng  and  making  the  said 
colonies  and  plantations  more  usefid  to  this 
nation."  Under  this  act  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  to  pardon  was  restricted  by 
rccpiiring  as  a  condition,  that  before  a  con- 
vict who  had  once  been  assigned  to  a  plan- 
ter could  avail  himself  of  it,  he  should 
make  compensation  to  his  master  for  the 
loss  of  his  services. 

By  virtue  of  this  enactment,  a  shameful 
course  of  conduct  was  adopt<'d  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  wretched  prisoners,  who  were 
in  fact  sold  into  slavery  at  the  average  rate 
of  twenty  pounds  per  head ;  the  numbers 
transported  being  aliout  2,000  p?r  annum. 
The  separation  of  the  Unit-.;d  Slates  from 
England,  put  an  end  to  thiS  system,  and 
the  prisons  becoming  crowded,  various  expe- 
dients were  suggested  and  resorted  to  for 
the  relief  of  the  country;  among  others  that 
of  couveving  councts  to  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  there,  according  to  the  either  igno- 
rant or  wantonly  cruel  proposition  of  some 
persons,  to  be  tiu'iied  loose  among  the  un- 
happy negroes;  the  budding  of  large  peni- 
tentiaries was  also  strongly  advocated;  but 
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both  these  plans  were  abai.doncd,  the  one 
on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  the  other  by  reason  of  the  expense 
attending  it,  and  its  inefficiency  in  reclaim- 
ing offenders,  to  whose  condition,  Howard, 
and  other  christian  philanthropists  had 
strongly  directed  the  attention  of  the 
nation. 

At  this  critical  juncture  of  affairs,  the 
favourable  description  given  by  captain  Cook 
of  that  part  of  New  Holland  which  he  had 
discovered  and  named  New  South  Wales, 
determined  the  government  to  attempt  the 
formation  of  a  penal  settlement  at  Botany 
Bay  (so  called  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  when 
there),  as  a  means  of  attaining  the  following 
desirable  ends: — 1st.  To  rid  the  mother 
country  of  the  yearly  increasing  number  of 
prisoners  who  were  accumulating  in  the 
gaols ;  2nd.  To  afford  a  proper  place  for  the 
safe  custody  and  punishment  of  the  crimi- 
nals, as  well  as  for  their  progressive  and 
ultimate  reformation ;  and,  3rA.  To  form  a 
free  colony  out  of  the  materials  which  the 
reformed  prisoners  would  supply,  in  addition 
to  families  of  free  emigrants  who  might 
settle  in  the  country  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  an  act  of  parhament  was  passed, 
which  empowered  his  Majesty  in  Council  to 
appoint  to  what  place  beyond  the  seas, 
either  within  or  -n-ithout  his  Majesty's  domin- 
ions, offenders  should  be  transported ;  and 
by  two  orders  in  Council,  dated  6th  De- 
cember, 1786,  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia, 
and  the  adjacent  islands,  were  fixed  upon  as 
the  places  of  banishment. 

The  small  fleet  destined  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  exiles,  consisting  of  the  Siriiis 
(a  frigate),  the  Supply  (an  armed  tender), 
three  store  ships,  and  six  transports,  assem- 
bled at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  having  on  board 
565  male,  and  192  female  convicts,  with  a 
guard,  consisting  of  a  major-commandant, 
three  captains,  twelve  subalterns,  twenty- 
four  non-commissioned  officers,  and  168 
privates,  all  of  the  royal  marines,  together 
with  forty  of  the  marines'  wives  and  their 
children,  and  provisions  and  stores  for  two 
years.  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  R.N.,  an 
experienced  officer,  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  projected  colony,  and  commander  of 
the  expedition,  which  left  the  shoies  of 
England  on  the  13th  of  ^lay,  1787,  touched 
for  supplies  and  stock  at  Teneriffe,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
arrived,  in  safety,  at  Botany  Bay,  in  January, 
1788,    after  a  voyage  of  upwards  of  eight 


months,  of  which,  however,  four  weeks  were 
spent  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

On  landing,  governor  Phillip  was  received 
by  an  armed  body  of  the  natives,  but  on 
seeing  him  approach,  alone  and  without  any 
weapon,  they  returned  his  confidence  by 
laying  down  their  own,  and  receiving  him  in 
a  very  friendly  manner.  On  proceeding  tn 
examine  the  bay,  he  soon  found,  that  though 
extensive,  it  was  ill-adapted  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  large  settlement,  being  open  to 
the  full  sweep  of  the  easterly  winds,  which 
rolled  a  tremendous  sea  on  the  beach,  and 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land,  moreover, 
though  delightful  for  botanizing,  was  found 
to  be  little  better  than  a  series  of  swamps 
and  sterile  sand,  very  badly  supplied  with 
water.  Little  suspecting  the  close  vicinity 
of  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world, 
captain  Philhp  resolved  to  examine  what 
captain  Cook  had  termed  Broken  Bay,  where 
the  Hawkesbury  disembogues ;  but,  on  his 
way  thither,  he  stopped  to  investigate  an 
inlet,  marked  in  the  chart  as  a  boat  harbour, 
to  which  (appearing  of  little  importance) 
captain  Cook  had  given  the  name  of  Port 
Jackson,  from  the  seaman  on  the  look-out, 
by  whom  it  was  descried.  On  passing  the 
lofty  headlands  which  form  the  entrance 
of  this  "  boat  harbour,"  the  astonishment  of 
the  governor  may  be  conceived,  when  he 
found  himself  in  a  haven  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  British  navj  might  securely 
ride  at  anchor,  narigable  for  vessels  of  any 
burthen  fifteen  miles  fi'om  its  mouth,  in- 
dented wath  numerous  coves,  and  sheltered 
from  eveiy  wind.  Thither  the  fleet  was 
immediately  removed ;  and,  on  the  26th  of 
January,  1788,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted 
on  the  shores  of  Sydney  cove,  then  thinly 
wooded,  and  abounding  in  kangaroos.  The 
silence  and  solitude  of  the  forest  were  soon 
broken  by  the  resounding  stroke  of  the 
woodman's  axe ;  the  ground  was  cleared, 
tents  pitched,  the  live  stock  (consisting  o1 
one  Ijull,  four  cows,  one  bull-calf,  one  stal- 
lion, three  mares,  and  three  colts)  landed, 
stores  deposited,  and  the  little  colony  (num- 
bering 1 ,030  souls)  established.  Farms  were 
laid  out  at  Rose  lliU  (Parramatta)  and  other 
places ;  every  eucom'agemcnt  was  given  to 
raise  the  means  of  sustenance  from  the  soil, 
and  a  few  convicts  were  etuancipated.  and 
obtained  grants  of  lands  as  settlers.  The 
govei-nor  having  also  received  orders  to  form 
a  settlement  at  Norfolk  Island,  with  a  view 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  flax  plant,  which 
captain  Cook  had  found  growing  there  most 
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luxuriiintly,  the  Supply  sailed  for  that  place 
in  February,  (1788)  with  lieutenant  King  as 
snperinten(h'nt,  accompanied  l)yone  surgeon, 
one  petty  olliecr,  two  private  soldiers,  two 
jjersons  su])i)()scd  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  Hax  dressing,  and  nine  male  and  six 
female  convicts  with  tents,  im])lements  for 
husbandry,  tools  for  dressing  flax,  and  pro- 
visions foi-  six  moutlis.  The  Supply  on  its 
return  to  Port  .Taeksou,  (having  been  absent 
five  weeks  and  two  days)  reported  the  ex- 
treme diilicnlty  found  in  landing  on  Norfolk 
Island,  and  the  unfortunate  loss  of  five  lives 
thereby,  but  brought  most  favourable  ac- 
counts of  the  richness  of  tlic  soil  aiul  salu- 
brity of  the  climate.  Meanwhile  great  and 
increasing  difficulties  were  experienced  by 
the  infant  colony  at  Sydney  Cove,  the  scurvy 
broke  out  among  the  convicts,  and  resisted 
every  attempt  made  to  check  its  progress  by 
medicine,  while  the  evil  teiuleucies  of  their 
minds,  repressed  in  some  degree  during  the 
voyage,  and  their  rooted  habits  of  idleness, 
became  daily  more  manifest. 

Among  the  numerous  disappointments 
which  the  governor,  notwithstanding  the 
nost  strenuous  exertions  was  doomed  to  ex- 
perience, not  the  least  was  the  frustration 
of  his  ho])es  of  maintaining  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  natives.  M.  de  la  Perousc, 
(see  p.  367)  while  he  remained  in  Botany 
Bay,  had  some  quarrel  with  the  natives,  in 
which  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  use 
his  fire  arms,  and  this  all'air,  together  with 
the  ill  behaviour  of  some  of  the  con^-iets, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  proliibitions  had  wan- 
dered among  them,  produced  a  shyness  on 
the  part  of  the  aborigines  which  resulted 
in  open  enmity.  The  soil  around  Sydney 
Cove  was  found  to  be  extremely  sterile,  so 
that  the  possibility  of  immediately  raising 
sutReicnt  grain  for  the  settlement  was  out 
of  the  question,  the  cattle  were  lost  through 
the  neglect  of  the  person  in  charge ;  while 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  was  too  often 
very  detrimental  to  the  public  weal,  theft 
being  general,  and  desertion  into  the  woods 
not  unfrequent.  At  one  time  forty  persons 
were  absent  from  the  settlement  un  tlwir 
road  to  Chimi !  These  travellers  consisted 
principally  of  Irish  convicts,  who  being  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  China  was  not 
far  distant  to  the  north wai'd,  were  always 
making  up  parties  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
camping thither.  Most  of  the  wanderers 
perished  of  hunger,  or  were  speared,  and 
probably  eaten  by  the  natives.  An  anecdote 
is    told   of   one    who,    after    traversing    the 


woods  near  Sydney  for  several  week.s,  en- 
deavouring to  find  the  road  to  China,  had 
not  only  lost  his  way,  but,  a.s  is  often  the 
ease  when  the  traveller  is  bewildered  in  a 
forest,  lost  also  his  senses.  .As  good  luck 
would  have  it,  Pat,  almost  famishing,  reached 
what  he  thought  a  Chinese  town ;  instinct 
drew  him  towards  one  bark  hut  in  particular, 
which  he  cautiously  approached,  and  was 
most  agreeably  astonished  to  find  his  wife, 
whom  he  joyously  hailed  ^rith,  "  Oh  I  Judy 
dear,  how  did  yon  find  your  way  to  China  ?" 
The  number  of  natives  who  then  resorted  to 
the  shores  of  Port  Jackson  to  fish  or  hunt 
was  considerable,  and  hostilities  soon  com- 
menced between  them  and  the  new  comers, 
in  the  course  of  which  many  cruelties  on 
both  sides  were  committed. 

The  Sinus,  which  had  been  despatched  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  flour,  returned 
in  May,  1789,  and  although  the  supply  she 
brought  was  not  very  large,  as  the  ordinary 
rations  of  four  months  would  exhaust  it,  yet 
it  seemed  to  gladden  every  heart,  and  re- 
move for  a  time  the  despondency  which  was 
rapidly  gaining  grouiul. 

On  the  -1th  of  June,  1789,  the  second 
annivcrsai-y  of  his  Majesty's  birthday  com- 
memorated in  this  country,  the  governor 
endeavoured,  as  he  had  done  on  the  previous 
occasion,  to  foster  a  loyal  spirit  by  making 
it  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  the  convicts  were 
permitted  to  perform  Farquhar's  comedy, 
"  the  Recruiting  Officer  ;"  the  prologue 
spoken  on  the  occasion  contained  a  pertinent 
allusion  to  their  own  position  in  the  words, 

"  True  patriots  we,  for  be  it  understrmd. 
We  left  our  country  for  our  country's  good." 

In  spite,  however,  of  every  effort  to  dis- 
guise or  meet  them,  difficulties  increased 
at  Sydney,  and  the  accounts  from  Norfolk 
Lsland  contimiing  favourable,  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  lUvide  the  colony.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1790,  a  large  body  of  convicts  (above 
200)  together  with  two  companies  of  marines, 
were  ordered  thither,  on  board  the  Siriii-3 
and  the  Supply.  \  serious  evil,  the  in- 
jurious consequences  of  which  were  long  felt 
in  the  colony,  attended  this  measure.  It 
being  found  that  stock  was  improvidcntly 
killed,  an  order  was  given  to  prevent  the 
further  destruction  of  an  article  so  essential 
in  the  present  state  of  atl'aii-s,  (the  govern- 
ment rations  having  been  thrice  reduced 
since  the  beginning  of  November)  until 
some  necessary  regulations  could  be  pub- 
I  lishcd  ;  but  the  officers  and  people  who  were 
1  about  to  embark  were  not  included  in  this 
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proliibition.  The  mention  of  future  neces- 
sary regulations,  gave  rise  to  an  opinion 
among  the  con%Tcts  that  on  the  departure  of 
the  ships,  all  the  live  stock  in  the  colony 
would  be  called  in,  or  that  the  owners  would 
be  deprived  of  the  benefits  which  might 
result  from  its  possession,  and,  under  the 
pretence  of  its  belonging  to  those  who  were 
exempted  by  the  late  order,  nearly  all  the 
stock  in  the  settlement  was  destroyed  in  the 
eom'se  of  a  few  nights. 

Another  hea^-y  disaster  resulted  from  this 
unfortunate  expedition,  for  the  Sinus,  which 
on  its  return  was  immediately  to  have  pro- 
ceeded to  China  for  supplies,  was  lost   with 
all  the  provisions  which  had  been  sent  with 
the  conricts,  upon  a  reef  at  Norfolk  Island ; 
her  officers,  crew,  and  con\"icts  were  however 
all  saved,  ha\'ing   been  dragged   on    shore, 
through  the  surf,  on  a  grating.     Owing  to 
the  increase  of  population  without  any  cor- 
responding augmentation  of  pro\-isions,  the 
inhabitants  of  Norfolk   Island  were  on  the 
eve  of  perishing,    but    for    the    unexpected 
relief  afforded  by  a  flight  of  aquatic  birds 
which  alighted  on  the  island,  to  lay  their  eggs. 
Owing  to  the  length  of  their  pinions,   these 
birds  take    T\-ing  with   difficulty ;  and  their 
numbers  were  so  great,  that  for  two  months 
the  settlers  caught  at  least  from  2,000  to 
.3,000  every  night,  and  also  procured  an  incal- 
culable quantity  of  eggs ;  thus  these  "  birds 
of  Providence  "  saved  the  Uves  of  the  people. 
To  return  to  the  principal  settlement.    The 
long-looked  for  ships  from  England  did  not 
arrive,  and  the  necessity  for  procuring  succour 
l)ecoming  daily  more  urgent,  on  the  17th  of 
.\pril,    1790,    the   Supply  was  sent  to  seek 
rehef  from  Batavia.      On  the  20th  of  April 
the  miserable  ration  issued  from  the  public 
store   to    each  man    for   seven    days,  was — 
flour,  2  5  lbs.  ;  rice,  2  lbs. ;  pork,  2  lbs.  ;  and 
of  this  sadly  insufficient  ration,  the  pork,  from 
the  length  of  time  that  it  had  been  in  store, 
had   shrunk  away  to  nearly  nothing.     The 
manly  and  unselfish  conduct  of  the  governor 
had  been  throughout  remarkable,  but  it  was 
especially  manifested  during  this  season  of 
severe  trial ;  he  gave  up  three  hundred  weight 
of   flour   which    was    his    private    property, 
declaring,   that    although  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  remove  the  want  felt  by  the  cou- 
ricts,  they  might  at  least  know  that  it  was 
equally  experienced  even  at  the  government 
house;    and    to    this    resolution   he    rigidly 
adhered.     Every  exertion  was  made  to  pro- 
cure food  by  hiniting  and  fishing ;  but,  from 
the  former    pursuit,  little    benefit   resulted, 


only  three  small  kangaroos  ])eing  brought  in 
at  the  end  of  a  month  by  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  shoot  for  the  settlement ;  and  the 
food  obtained  from  the  latter  was  not  often 
more  than  equal  to  supplying  the  people 
employed  in  the  boats  with  one  poinid  of 
fish  per  man,  which  was  allowed  them  in 
addition  to  their  ration.  Even  this  scanty 
resource  seemed  likely  to  fail  them  in  their 
greatest  need ;  for  on  the  first  and  second 
days  of  June,  (their  seasons,  be  it  recol- 
lected, being  exactly  opposite  to  om's,)  the 
stormy  weather  prevented  fishing,  and  threat- 
ened to  continue  throughout  the  third  day. 
The  wi-etched  people  seemed  destined  to 
drink  to  the  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  hope 
deferred. 

They  had  long,  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
rightly  conjectured,  that  the  non-arrival  of 
supplies  could  not   be  owing  to   the  wilful 
neglect  of  the  home  government,  but  must 
be  consequent  upon  some  luiforeseen  delay 
or  fatal  accident.     Their  worst  fears  received 
a  speedy  confirmation.     On  the  afternoon  of 
the  3rd  of  June,  the  long-looked-for  signal 
was   made  for  a  ship  at  the  South  Head, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Lady  Juliana  tran- 
si)ort  from  Plymouth,  not  bearing  the  much- 
desired  cargo  of  prorisions,  but  laden,  in  its 
place,  with  220  female  convicts,  and  bringing 
to  the  vuifortunate  colonists  intelhgence   of 
the  loss  of  the  store  ship  sent  by  government 
for  their  assistance.     The  Guardian,  a  forty- 
four   gun    ship,    commanded    by    lieutenant 
lliou,  had  sailed  from  England  in  September, 
1780,  richly  freighted  with  two  years'  pro- 
visions for  the  settlement,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  all  manner  of   stores.     She   had 
I'cached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  safety, 
had  there  taken  on  board  a  quantity  of  stock 
for  the  settlement,  and  completed  a  garden, 
which  had  been  prepared  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of   Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
contained    I.'jO    of    the    finest    fi-uit  trees. 
Learing  the  Cape,  the  Guardian  proceeded 
on  her  way ;  but  on  the  23rd  of  December 
she  struck  upon  an  iceberg  in  15°  51'  S.  lat., 
41°  30'  E.  long.,  and   thereby  received  so 
much  injury,  that  Ueutenant  lliou,  to  save 
her  from  instantly  sinking,  was  compelled  to 
throw  overboard   the    gi-eatest   part   of   her 
valuable  cargo.     The  stock  was   killed,  the 
garden  destroyed,  and  most  of  the  passen- 
gers and  crew  left  her,  in  five  boats,  four  of 
which  were  never  afterwards  heard  of;  the 
fifth,  with  much  difficulty,  reached  the  Man-  | 
ritius.     Lieutenant    Riou  remained   behind,  i 
resolved  to  sink  with  his  vessel ;  but  it  was 
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othorwiso  ordained;  and  his  life,  preserved 
for  a  time,  was  eventually  sacrificed  for  his 
country  at  Copenliuficn,  and  tiie  duardiiin, 
with  the  loss  of  masts  and  niddcr,  after 
iiavinj;  heen  tossed  about  for  several  days,  at 
the  mercy  of  every  f;ale,  was  fallen  in  with 
by  a  French  fingate,  near  the  Cape  of  (jood 
Hope,  and  towed  into  Table  Bay,  where 
such  of  her  stores  as  yet  remained  were 
landed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  disa.strous  tidinjrs, 
the  disappointed  colonists  were  informed  that 
1,000   eou\'icts    mi^ht  be  shortly  ex{)eeted, 
and  little  benefit  even  of  a  temporary  nature 
was  consequent  upon  thearrival  of  t\\c. Juliana, 
the  supply  of  pro\'isions  on  bo:ird  her  being 
so  inconsiderable  as  to  justify  only  the  addi- 
tion of  one  pound  and  a  half  of  flom*  being 
made  to  the  weekly  ration.      A  deep  gloom, 
enhanced  by  the  frustration  of  their  hopes, 
when  they  were  apparently  on   the  eve  of 
realization,   overspread   every  countenance; 
but  efl'cetual  reUef  was  near  at  hand,  on  the 
20th  of  the  .same  month  the  Jmtinia  arrived 
from  England  with  a  large  cargo  of  provisions 
and  stores.     A  few  days   after  three  ti-ans- 
ports,  laden  with  the  eon^-icts  whose  coming 
had  been  announced  by  the  Juliana,  reached 
Port  Jackson ;  274  of  these  unhappy  people 
had  perished  during  the  voyage,  and  disease 
was  so  rife  among  them  that,  according  to 
lieutenant-colonel  Collins,   several  of  them 
(Lied  in  the  boats  as  they  were  being  rowed 
to  shore,  or  on  the  wharf  as  they  were  lifted 
out  of  the  boats ;  both  the  living  and  the 
dead  exhibited  more  honid  spectacles  than 
had  ever  been  witnessed   in   that  country. 
Apart  from  the  distressing  state  of  the  crimi- 
nals themselves,  the  arrival  of  the  transports 
was    in    other    respects    beneficial ;    for    in 
addition  to  the  provisions  brought  by  them 
from  England,  were  100  tierces  of  beef,  and 
200  tierces  of  pork,  saved  fi-om  the  Guardian, 
and  put  on  board  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and   all   anxiety   respecting  the  stores  was 
subsequently  set  at  rest  by  the  adoption  of 
a  more  regular  system  in  the  forwarding  of 
supplies.      The    aspect    of   affairs    began   to 
brighten,  the  lines  for  a  regular  town  were 
laid    out,    various    public     buildings    com- 
menced, and  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and   privates  of  the  marines  were  encour- 
aged in  becoming  settlers  by  gi-ants  of  land. 
In  September,  1791,  II.^I.S.  Gordon  arrived 
at    Sydney,    con\oying    ten    vessels,    which 
formed  what  is  termed  the  second  fleet,  the 
whole     containing     1,()95     male     and     168 
fenndc  convicts  ;  upwards  of  200  ha\ing  died 


during  the  voyage.  In  the  December  of  the 
following  year,  governor  Phillij),  whose  health 
was  seriously  inqjaircd.  left  the  er)loiiy  which 
for  nearly  five  years  he  had  superintended 
Hitli  untiring  zeal.  To  the  finn  but  merci- 
ful and  just  policy  which  he  consistently 
maintained,  notwithstanding  the  varied  diffi- 
cidties  of  a  most  arduous  pfjsition,  may  be 
attributed,  under  Providence,  the  successful 
issue  of  the  infant  settlement  from  the  trials 
which  so  frequently  threatened  its  destruc- 
tion. 

After  the  departure  of  governor  Phillip, 
captain  Grose  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
colony,  as  lieutenant-governor,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  new  governor-general,  captain 
Hunter,  in  September,  1795,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  previously  commanded  the 
Sirit/s  frigate,  when  the  settlement  was  first 
formed.  Governor  Himter  appears  to  have 
been  an  honest  straight -forward  sailor;  his 
administration  lasted  five  years,  during  which 
period  the  colony  made  considerable  progress. 
Settlers  occasionally  arrived  from  England, 
and  the  accession  of  a  regiment  called  the 
"  New  South  Wales  Corps"  (afterwards  the 
102nd  of  the  line)  was  beneficial  in  many 
respects. 

The  ofiieei's  of  this  corps  were  much  blamed 
by  a  portion  of  the  population  for  engaging 
in  mercantile  pursuits  instead  of  confining 
themselves   strictly  to   the   duties   of  their 
profession.     In  this  censure  Dr.  Lang  unites, 
but  he  appears  to  overlook  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  which  these  gentlemen  were 
placed,  having    nothing  but   their  pay   and 
convict  rations  to  rely  on  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families.     Tlie  price  of 
provisions   was   at   that    period   very   high, 
wheat  being   12s.    a  bushel,  mutton    '2s.    a 
pound ;  a  cow  fetching  ABO,  and   so   on  in 
proportion.       (See  Collin's  Account  of  A'ew 
South  Jfalex,  p.  333.)     Tliis  state  of  things 
compelled  them  to  import  their  ow  n  supplies, 
and  rear  their  own  stock,  and  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  the  colony  that  they  were  enabled  to 
do   so.      The  total  number   of  inhabitants, 
free    and    bond,    was,  on   captain    Hunter's 
dcpartiu-e  in  September,  18(K),  about  8.(M)0; 
of    these    about    2,500    were    stationed    at 
Sydney,   and  the  remainder  at  the  agricul- 
tural establishments  at  Pairamatta,  Prospect, 
Toongabbee,  and  Castlchill.     Captain  King, 
R.N.,  who  as  lieutenant  of  the  Sinus,  had 
effected  the  settlement  on  Norfolk  Island, 
was  appointed  to  siicceed  Captain   Hunter : 
his  administration  lasted  for  six  years,  and 
was   distinguished  by  what   is   tenned   the 
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"  Irish  rebellion."       Several   liundred  cou- 
victs,  attached  to  the  establishment  at  Castle- 
hiU,  twenty  miles  from  Sydney,  struck  for 
their  liberty ;    but    being  armed    only  witb 
pikes,  were,  after  a  very  brief  contest,  dis- 
comfited by  the  militai-y  at  Vinegar  HlU,  a  1 
few  miles  from  Parramatta,  on  the  Hawkes-  1 
bury  road ;  a  few  were  shot  by   the  troops,  j 
some  of  the  leaders  taken  and  hanged  imme- 
diately, and  the  rest  returned  quietly  to  their 
labour.      This  is  the    only   instance   of  an 
iusuiTection  of  the  con^dct  population  since 
the  foim^dation  of  the  settlement. 

Governor  King  met  with  much  opposition, 
and  though  zealous  and  conscientious,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  adequate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  his  trust.  A  cii'cumstance  is  said 
to  have  occurred  during  his  tenure  of  office 
veiT  characteristic  of  the  then  predominating 
genius  of  Botany  Bay.  Charges  of  a  serious 
nature  having  been  preferred  against  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  colony,  despatches  relating 
thereto  were  prepared,  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  secretary  of  state  in  England,  but,  the 
officer  who  had  charge  of  them  imprudently 
mentioned  their  contents,  and  the  box  (vhen 
opened  in  due  form  in  Downing-street,  was 
found  to  contain  only  a  bundle  of  newspapers, 
the  criminating  despatches  having  been 
adroitly  abstracted  from  it  before  leaving 
Sydney.  Captain  Bligh,  whose  name  is 
handed  do^"n  with  infamy  to  posterity,  by 
reason  of  his  tyrannical  treatment  of  Cliris- 
tian  and  his  comrades  in  H.M.S.  Bounty, 
when  sent  to  convey  the  bread  fruit  tree 
from  the  South  Sea  islands  to  the  West 
Indies,  was  appointed  to  succeed  captain 
King.  The  selection  was  singularly  ill- 
judged,  for  a  man  who,  notwithstanding  his 
undoubted  skill  as  a  mariner,  had  shown 
himself  incapable  of  governing  a  small  sliip's 
company,  was  clearly  unfit  to  be  trusted  with 
arbitrary  power  in  New  South  Wales,  Cap- 
tain BJjgh's  conduct  there  was  only  too 
much  in  accordance  with  his  previous  life. 
The  former  results  of  liis  tyrannical  proceed- 
ings, appear  to  have  utterly  failed  in  teaching 
him  either  the  duty  or  expediency  of  piu-suing 
a  different  coiu'se  of  policy,  for  on  entering  his 
new  position  he  behaved  towards  the  whole 
population  as  if  it  had  been  entirely  composed 
of  criminals  with  abject  minds;  treated  the 
officers  of  the  New  South  Wales  corps  and  the 
most  respectable  settlers  with  marked  con- 
tempt, and  was  the  first  to  trample  under  foot 
the  rights  which  it  was  his  especial  duty  to 
uphold.  One  indi\idual  in  particular  expe- 
rienced from  the  governor  an  ini warrantable 


series  of  persecution.s.  This  gentleman,  Mr. 
John  M'Ai'thur,  had  obtained  the  name  of 
the  "  Father  of  the  Colony,"  and  well  did 
he  deserve  the  appellation  for  the  untiring 
zeal  with  which  he  strove  to  augment  the 
resources,  and  raise  the  position  of  the  land 
he  had  chosen  for  his  home,  stimulating  the 
dormant  energies  of  those  about  him  by  his 
own  example,  and  aiding  the  poor  by  wealth 
honoiu'ably  acquired  during  a  long  and  extra- 
orcUnaiily  active  life.  The  oppressive  and 
unjust  sway  of  governor  Bligh  was  endured 
by  the  colonists  for  eighteen  months,  but  at 
length  it  became  intolerable,  and  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1808,  they  rose  with  one 
accord,  and,  as  with  a  single  voice,  having 
declared  his  deposition,  vested  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  hands  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Johnstone,  the  senior  officer  in  command  of 
the  troops.  The  aiTest  of  the  governor 
having  been  resolved  upon,  the  soldiers 
marched  up  to  the  Government  House,  with 
their  officers  at  their  head,  to  arrest  the 
governor,  who  after  a  long  search  was  dis- 
covered concealed  mider  a  servant's  bed,  in 
an  upper  chamber,  covered  with  flue,  and 
trembUng  with  apprehension.  Like  most 
tyrants  he  was  entirely  devoid  of  moral 
courage,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  he  could  be  con\inced  that  his  life 
was  in  safety  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
populace.  Both  his  person  and  property 
were,  however,  carefully  guarded,  and  after 
some  time  he  embarked  for  England  on 
board  the  Porpoise  sloop  of  war. 

From  this  period  naval  officers  were  no 
longer  selected  as  governors.  Lieutenant- 
colonel  (afterwards  major-general)  Lachlan 
Macquarie  was  next  appointed.  The  New 
South  Wales  regiment  was  ordered  to  Eng- 
land, and  the  regular  troops  of  the  hue 
placed  on  the  "roster"  for  service  in  the 
colony.  During  governor  Macquarie's  ad- 
ministration of  twelve  years,  the  settlement 
made  great  progress ;  the  popidation  was 
increased  by  numerous  con\icts  and  some 
emigi-ants,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  carte  blanche 
on  the  British  treasury,  many  public  buildings 
were  erected — roads  constructed — the  fine 
Bathui'st  country  over  the  Blue  ^Mountains 
explored,  and  several  government  farms  estab- 
lished. The  eon\'ict  population  received 
great  encouragement  fr'om  general  Mac- 
quarie ;  his  maxim  being  to  endeavour  to 
induce  every  con\'ict  to  consider  his  Euro- 
pean life  as  a  past  existence,  and  his  Austra- 
lian one  an  entirely  new,  in  which  career  lie 
would    tinil   honesty  to   be   the   best  i)obcy. 
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iuul  flood  foii'.hict  cr.siirc  its  reward.  This 
was  lii.s  frraiid  i)niH'i|)lc  of  ^ovcniniont ;  but, 
liki'  most  men,  stroiijrly  imbued  with  a 
favourite  view,  it  sometimes  led  him  too  far. 
The  emancipated  convicts  received  from  him 
an  undue  share  of  patronagre — some  lie  made 
ma-ristrates,  jrave  others  colonial  situations, 
and  distributed  amonj;  them  large  (piantities 
of  land.  Truly  philantliropic  as  were  the 
motives  which  dictated  his  conduct,  there 
yet  appears  reason  to  regret  that  governor 
Macquaric  did  not  exercise  more  discrimi- 
nation in  his  choice  of  individuals  deserving 
of  encouragement,  and  gi-cater  consideration 
for  the  feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  free 
settlers,  from  whom  he  could  not  reasonably 
expect  an  entire  appreciation  of  liis  own 
views ;  and  from  hence  is  said  to  have  arisen 
the  formation  of  two  pai"ties  in  the  colony — 
the  exclusionists  and  the  emancipists,  (or 
freed  convicts,)  who  continued  for  many 
years  engaged  in  active  opposition  to  each 
other. 

Major-general  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  who 
succeeded  governor  Macquarie  in  1821,  was 
an  amiable  and  scientific  man,  but  deficient 
iu  energy  of  character;  his  successor,  lieu- 
tenant-general Sir  Ralph  Darling,  possessed 
considerable  a])ility,  and  strongly  desired  to 
benefit  the  colony  ;  but  his  long  employment 
at  the  "  IIorse-Guards,"  (a  school  well  fitted 
for  the  inculcation  of  mUitary  discipbne,  but 
ill-calculated  to  prepare  the  mind  to  grapple 
successfully  with  the  heterogeneous  elements 
of  which  the  society  of  New  South  Wales 
was  composed,)  and  his  previous  government 
of  a  slave  colony  (the  Mauiitius),  did  not 
tend  to  (jualify  him  for  the  exercise  of  the 
peculiar  authority  then  vested  in  the  gover- 
nors of  this  semi-penal  settlement.  Inti- 
mate and  personal  knowledge  of  general 
Daiiing,  both  in  liis  public  and  private  capa- 
city, seems  to  entitle  me  to  bear  testimony 
to  his  administrative  abilities — to  his  re- 
markable aptitude  for  the  despatch  of  public 
business,  and  high  integrity  of  character. 
When  officially  employed  in  the  colonial 
secretary's  otfiee  at  Sydney,  and  confiden- 
tially eutinisted  by  the  excellent  seerct:u-y 
of  the  colony,  the  honourable  Alexander 
M'Leay,  with  the  drafting  of  the  governoi''s 
despatches  atul  letters,  I  had  fi-equent  oppor- 
tunities of  scrutinizing  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  conduct  of  the  governor,  then 
riolently  attacked  and  mahgned.  From  the 
;  example  of  lady  Darling  great  benefit  re- 
!  suited.  In  conjunction  with  the  governor 
j  and  her  family,  she  attended  divine  serrice 


twice  on  every  sabbatli — that  siicrcd  day 
being,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  tht 
colony,  didy  observed  at  the  government  house; 
and  in  the  charitable  institutions  which  nhe 
set  on  foot,  as  weU  as  the  influence  she 
exercised  on  the  social  habits  and  domestic 
peace  of  the  colony,  were  forcibly  illustrated 
liow  much  l)oth  the  present  and  prosijcctive 
ha])piness  of  a  community  may  be  promoted 
by  the  righteous  conduct  of  those  set  in 
high  places. 

The  administration  of  the  subsequent 
governors — major-general  Sir  R.  Bourke,  Sir 
George  Gipps,  and  Sir  Charles  Augustus 
Fitzroy,  does  not  require  any  particular 
mention.  As  is  the  ca.se  in  all  colonies, 
during  the  period  of  their  passing  from  indi- 
vidual to  constitutional  rule,  their  governors 
had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  which, 
however,  have  been  surmounted  with  re- 
markable success.  The  first  step  of  a  Legis- 
Litive  Council,  partly  nominated  by  the 
crown,  and  partly  elective,  was  taken  in  the 
year  1840.  Tliat  measure  proved  eminently 
successfid,  and  has  prepared  the  colonists 
for  an  elective  House  of  Assembly,  which  is 
now  about  being  granted  by  the  crown  and 
imperial  legislature. 

The  colony  has  passed  through  periods 
of  alternate  prosperity  and  depression,  in 
some  instances  arising  from  long-continued 
droughts,  and  in  others  fi'om  the  too  great 
speciUation,  consequent  on  the  rapid  acqui- 
sition of  wealth.  Duiing  a  recent  season  of 
distress,  sheep,  the  staple  property  of  the 
colonists,  were  reduced  to  the  price  of  two 
shUUngs  and  sixpence  each,  and  every  other 
commodity,  or  representative  of  value,  was 
proportionably  depreciated.  Large  quan- 
tities of  sheep  and  horned  cattle  were  boiled 
down  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  tallow  thus 
produced,  and  a  new  and  lucrative  article  of 
export  was  thus  created. 

The  colonists  are  now  slowly  recovering 
fi-oui  four  years  of  continued  advei-sity  ;  and, 
grown  wiser  by  experience,  they  vriU  not,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  again  iiish  into  foolish  specu- 
lations, or  engage  in  ruinous  pi-ojects ;  at 
least,  for  some  years  to  come,  their  enter- 
prise and  exertions  are  most  likely  to  be 
chai-acterized  by  prudence.  But  whether 
sutt'ering  fi-om  unpropitious  seasons,  or  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  imprudence ; 
or  elated  by  riches  and  ra])id  progress,  the 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales  have,  from 
the  first,  evinced  a  loyal  att,achment  to  the 
parent  state — an  ardent  desire  to  paiticipate 
in   its  glories,   and  an  anxious  wish    to  be 
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deemed  worthy  of  the  possession  of  those 
free  and  christian  pri-s-ileges  -nhich  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  crown  and  legislature  of 
Britain  to  grant. 


Transportation',  Convict  Discipline, 
Religious  Instruction,  and  Reformation 
OF  Crime. — This  highly  important  subject, 
both  in  a  political  and  Christian  aspect, 
necessarily  claims  consideration  in  a  work 
treating  of  a  settlemeut  once  solely  penal — 
but  now  totally  devoid  of  a  convict  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  leading  facts  connected  there- 
with, deserve  record  not  only  as  composing 
a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  past,  fraught 
with  wai-nings  of  the  most  serious  nature, 
but  also  as  affording  incontrovertible  evidence 
that  England,  notwithstanding  her  short- 
comings as  a  Christian  nation,  has  yet  (at 
least  in  some  degree)  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
her  responsibility  as  such.  To  be  convinced 
of  this,  it  needs  but  to  look  back  upon  her 
general  conduct  at  the  close  of  the  last  and 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  with 
regard  to  the  subject  now  under  re^■iew,  and 
compare  it  with  the  different  Line  of  policy 
now  pursued. 

In    1787,    England,    her   statesmen,    her 

philanthropists,  and  public  opinion,  through 

[  its  organ  the  press,  while   evincing  consid- 

j  erable   solicitude   for  their  temporal  welfare, 

I  utterly  disregarded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the 

expatriated  criminals  sent  to  found  a  penal 

settlement    at    the    antipodes,    and    also    of 

those  employed  to  guard    and  govern   the 

erring  wanderers. 

The    Rev.    Samuel    !Marsden,    the    much 
esteemed  chaplain  of  New  South  Wales  from 
1794  to  the  period  of  his  death  in  1838,  in 
whose  domestic  circle  I  had  the  privilege  of 
[  witnessing  the  practice  as  well  as  hearing  the 
'  inculcation  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel, 
thus  records  this  astounding  fact;   I  say  as- 
tounding in  reference  to  the  convictions  and 
[  actions  of  the  British  nation, — of  its  states- 
!  men,  legislators,  press,  and  public  opinion, 
I  at  the  present  day.    The  reverend  gentleman 
I  states  that  "  when  the  fleet  was  on  the  point 
i  of  sailing  with  the  first   conricts  for  N'W 
South  Wales  in  the  year  1787,  no  clergyman 
had  been  thought  of,  and  that  a  friend  of  his 
own,  a  pious  man  of  some  influence,  anxious 
•  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  convicts,  made 
I  a  strong  appeal  to  those  in  authority  upon 
]  the  subject,  and  through  the  interest  of  the 
late  bisifiop  Porteous  -nith  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
the  Rev.  Richard   Johnston   was  appointed 
chaplain."     Judge  Burton,  in  his  excellent 
vor..  T. 


work  on  the  State  of  Religion  and  Education 
in  New  South  Wales,  published  in  1840, 
when  narrating  this  circumstance,  states  that 
"  an  oversight  equally  remarkable  took  place 
upon  the  recent  expedition  to  Port  Essing- 
ton,  (for  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Australia)  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  in  II.^M.S. 
AUigator,  accompanied  by  the  Britomart 
brig,  lieutenant  Stanley  commander,  (son  of 
the  late  bishop  of  Norwich)  which  sailed 
from  England  with  five  hundred  souls,  unpro- 
vided with  any  minister  of  religion.  There 
was  no  clergyman  at  the  disposal  of  the 
bishop  of  Australia  when  the  expedition 
reached  Sydney  on  its  way  to  the  place  of 
intended  settlement,  but  his  lordship  fur- 
nished it  with  such  means  as  were  in  his 
power,  he  caused  a  temporary  church  to  be 
constructed,  and  bibles,  prayer-books,  and 
other  rehgious  publications  to  be  supplied  to 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer."  No  Christian  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  misfortune,  sickness, 
and  death  have  been  rife  at  Port  Essington, 
and  that  now,  in  February,  1850,  a  British 
ship  of  war  is  on  its  way  from  Singapore  to 
convey  the  dl-fated  surrivors  away  from  a 
settlement  in  whose  formation  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  were  entirely  unprovided 
for  and  disregarded. 

To  return  to  New  South  Wales.  It  is 
true  that  one  minister  of  rehgion  did  accom- 
pany the  fleet  of  1787,  and  well  he  per- 
formed the  duties  to  the  extent  of  his 
strength ;  he  visited  the  sick  and  the  con- 
ricts  in  their  several  abodes,  and  administered 
to  them  consolation  and  instruction.  But 
his  labours  were  far  from  being  satisfactory 
to  himself,  or  as  useful  as  he  wished  them  to 
his  flock  ;  whde  barracks,  and  other  substan- 
tial stnictures  were  built  for  the  use  of  man, 
no  temple  was  reared  for  the  worship  of 
the  bring  God.  For  nearly  seven  years 
divine  service  was  celebrated  in  the  open  air, 
subject  to  all  the  inconveniences  and  in- 
terruptions arising  fi-om  a  changeable  cli- 
mate. At  length  the  reverend  gentleman 
caused  a  temporary  place  of  worship  to  be 
constructed  at  his  own  expense,  which  was 
opened  for  pubbc  worship  on  the  iJ5th  of 
August,  1 795  ;  but  the  attendance  was  small, 
and  up  to  the  year  1800,  when  governor 
Hunter  quitted  the  colony,  there  were  few 
who  erinced  any  rehgious  feeling.  [Evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812.] 
On  the  return  of  the  Rev.  ^Mr.  Johnston  to 
England  in  1800,  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
,  the  colonv,  with  its  annually  iucreasnig  num- 
3  o 
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bcr  of  convicts,  waa  confided  to  one  chap- 
lain (the  Rev.  Samuel  Marsdcn)  for  seven 
years.  In  1803,  wlion  the  population 
amounted  to  7,0!)7  men,  women,  and  ciiil- 
drcn,  it  was  found  that  there  were  a  large 
number  of  Roman  cathoUcs  without  any 
pastor.  To  remedy  this  serious  evil,  a  con- 
vict named  James  Dixon,  who,  it  was  alleged, 
had  formerly  been  in  priest's  orders,  received 
a  conditional  ematicipation,  with  permission 
to  exercise  clerical  functions. 

In  1807,  the  Ucv.  S.  .Marsden  proceeded 
to  England  to  endeavour  to  procure  assis- 
tance for  the  ministry  of  the  established 
church,  and  to  advocate  a  Christian  mission 
to  New  Zealand.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fulton 
temporarily  otliciated  during  his  absence. 
In   1808,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cowper  arrived;  in 

1809,  the    Rev.    :Mr.    Cartwright ;    and   in 

1810,  j\Ir.  Marsden  returned,  but  the  la- 
bour of  these  four  chaplains  was  still  very 
severe  in  visiting  the  widely  spread  dis- 
tricts.. 

In  1817,  when  the  population  amounted 
to  17,214  souls,  of  whom  6,777  were  con- 
\iets,  dispersed  over  a  large  territory,  there 
were  but  five  chaplains.  At  this  time  only 
one  chiu'ch  had  been  built  at  Sydney,  and 
one  at  Paramatta;  but  so  few  persons 
attended  divine  service,  that  one  of  the  early 
governors  was  informed  of  the  fact,  and 
being  induced  liimself  to  attend  the  Sabbath 
worship,  announced  that  "he  expected  his 
example  woidd  be  followed  by  the  people." 
With  reference  to  the  Roman  eathohc  church, 
how  long  it  was  left  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  an  emancipated  convict,  is  not  exactly 
known :  in  1818,  the  Rev.  !Mr.  FhTin  was 
appointed  archpriest  at  Sydney,  with  power 
to  confirm  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  New  South 
Wales  he  was  rejected  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, and  sent  home  on  the  ground  of  his 
ha™ig  come  out  misanetioned  by  the  ci-\il 
authorities.  Mr.  Flynn  left  behind  him  in 
the  house  of  a  Roman  cathoUc  at  Sydney  a 
"consecrated  wafer,"'  the  symbol  of  the 
Eucharist,  and  the  sole  spiritual  consolation 
which  the  Roman  catholics  possessed  until 
the  year  1820,  was  the  assembling  round  the 
"bread  of  life"  to  ofter  up  their  prayers;  at 
length  they  were  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Theri-y,  who  for  six  years  was  the 
only  Roman  catholic  priest  for  New  South 
Wales  and  \'an  Diemen's  island. 

The  Presbyterian  church  was  equally 
neglected.  Until  1826  no  minister  of  this 
(lersuasion  was  appointed  to  a  chaplaincy  in 
the  colouv,  although  a  Presbyterian  church 


had  been  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ilawkesbury,  in  1809,  in  which  a  Scotch 
settler  officiated  as  cathcchist.  To  the 
meritorious  and  long-continued  exertions  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang,  the  Presbyterians  were, 
in  1821-5,  indebted  for  some  attention  to 
their  urgent  wants. 

In  1833  the  population  consisted  of  60,794 
souls,  of  whom  16,1.">1  were  convicts;  the 
Protestants  numbered  U3,09o,  and  the  Roman 
catholics  17,238.  The  Church  of  England 
establishment  then  consisted  of  an  arcii- 
dcacon  and  fifteen  chaplains,  and  within 
forty  miles  of  Sydney  there  were  seven  stone 
or  brick  churches,  two  others  in  more  remote 
parts  of  the  colony,  and  several  less  perma- 
nent buildings.  The  Roman  catholics  had 
three  clergymen,  and  the  Presbyterians  two. 
But  so  far  was  spiritual  instruction  from 
being  deemed  a  necessity,  for  which  it  was 
the  positive  duty  of  government  to  provide, 
that  Norfolk  Island,  with  several  hundred 
convicts,  had  no  chaplain ;  and  in  Port  Ste- 
phens, with  a  large  body  of  connets,  and  100 
free  settlers,  there  was  only  an  Irish  conWct 
schoolmaster.  Under  such  circumstances  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  crime 
rapicUy  increased  in  the  colony ;  that  the 
free  emigi-ant  population  took  alarm  when 
they  foimd,  year  after  year,  the  conricts 
largely  increased  by  augmenting  deporta- 
tions from  England  until  their  numbers 
equalled  those  of  the  emigrant  class.  The 
attention  of  the  imperial  parhament  was 
called  to  the  subject ;  it  was  said  that  trans- 
portation had  failed,  both  as  a  punishment 
deterring  from  crime  in  England,  and  as  a 
means  of  reformation  in  Australia,  whereas 
it  was  the  neglect  of  religious  instruction, 
the  total  want  of  spiritual  aid,  the  assign- 
ment of  convicts  to  settlers  who  were  them- 
selves but  recently  emancipated,  and  who 
during  their  bondage  had  never  heard  the 
words  of  rehgion :  it  was  these,  and  other 
radical  defects,  which  had  perverted  the 
beneficial  effects  that  might  and  probably 
woiUd  have  arisen  from  a  judicious  system 
consistently  carried  out.  The  matter  was 
first  brought  under  public  consideration  by 
Mr.  Justice  Bvirton,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  South  Wales,  in  a 
charge  which  he  delivered  to  the  jurj'  on  the 
18th  November,  1835,  a  charge  which  at 
first  exposed  this  eminent  and  pious  judge 
to  great  and  unmerited  reprobation,  but 
which  under  Providence  eventually  worked 
great  good. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  facts 
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stated  in  this  remarkable  document,  which 
soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment in  England,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Australian  public.  It  was  therein  stated 
that — 

"In  1833,  there  had  been  135  capital  convictions; 
on  sixty-nine  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed; 
forty-five  of  those  capital  convictions,  and  fifteen  of 
these  sentences  of  death  had  taken  place  upon  his 
(judge  Burton's)  judicial  responsibility. 

"  In  1834,  14S  capital  convictions,  in  eighty-three 
of  which  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed,  fortv- 
eight  of  which  convictions  and  thirty-six  of  which 
sentences  had  been  before  himself. 

"In  1835,  116  capital  convictions,  and  seventy-one 
sentences  to  suffer  death,  fifty-six  of  which  convic- 
tions had  taken  place  before  him,  and  twenty-eight  of 
which  sentences  he  had  passed.  In  addition  to  which 
sentences  there  are  thirty-three  prisoners  who  have 
been  capitally  convicted,  waiting  for  sentence.  Whe- 
ther death  might  be  recorded  or  passed  upon  them, 
the  number  of  capital  convictions  was  a  feature 
sufficiently  striking  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  colony ;  for  it  was  to  be  remarked,  that  capital 
punishment  had  been  taken  away  from  several 
offences,  such  as  forgery,  cattle-stealing,  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house  above  the  value  of  £5  (those  fruitful 
sources  of  capital  convictions  in  former  times),  ever 
since  the  1st  of  August,  1833,  so  that  those  which 
had  taken  place  since  that  time  were  all  for  crimes  of 
violence,  murder,  rape,  robbery,  burglary,  maliciously 
stabbing,  shooting,  and  wounding,  and  offences  of 
similar  character. 

"The  calendar  of  the  present  sessions  (1835)  pre- 
sented the  following  facts  : — There  had  been  con- 
victed of  murder,  2;  stabbing  with  intent,  &c.,  shooting 
at  with  intent  to  kill,  cutting  and  maiming,  assault 
with  intent  to  do  bodily  harm,  6 ;  manslaughter,  2  ; 
arson.  1  ;  piracy  and  burglary,  8  ;  housebreaking,  10  ; 
highway  robbery,  7;  receiving,  1 ;  forgery,  2  ;  larceny 
on  the  higli  seas,  1 ;  larceny,  4  ;  cattle-stealing,  1 ; 
piracy  only,  1  ;  robbery,  8 — total,  54. 

"Prisoners  in  gaol  on  the  ]8th  of  November,  1385, 
who  had  been  in  custody  preWous  to  the  2nd  of 
November,  1835,  viz. — For  trial  on  the  18th,  7 ; 
quarter  sessions,  (5th  December.  39 ;  stand  for  next 
criminal  session,  13  ;  for  discharge.  3;  consideration, 
19 — total,  81.  Tried  on  the  18th,  7 ;  convicted, 
cattle  stealing,  2 ;  robbery  and  receiving,  death  re- 
corded, 4  ;  acquitted,  1 — total.  7. 

"  The  picture  presented  was  one  of  the  most  pafnful 
description  :  it  would  appear,  to  one  who  could  look 
down  upon  the  community,  as  if  the  main  business  of 
all  were  the  commission  of  crime  and  the  punishment  of 
it ;  as  if  the  whole  colony  were  continually  in  motion 
towards  the  several  courts  of  justice,  and  the  most 
painful  reflection  of  all  must  be,  that  so  many  capital 
sentences  and  the  execution  of  them  have  not  had 
the  effect  of  preventing  crime  by  way  of  example. 

"In  his  (judge  Burton's)  opinion,  one  grand  cause 
of  such  a  state  of  things  wa.s,  an  overwhelming 
defect  of  religious  principle  in  this  community ;  a 
principle  which  he  considered  as  the  polar  star  to 
guide  a  man  in  all  his  conduct,  and  without  which 
none  other  would  prevent  him  from  crime.  But  that 
he  might  not  be  said  to  make  so  grave  a  charge  upon 
light  foundations,  he  would  instance  the  crimes  of 
Wolence,  the  murders,  the  manslaughters  in  drunken 
revels,  the  perjuries,  the  false  witnesses  from  motives 
of  revenge  or  reward,  which  in  the  proceedings  before 


him  had  been  brought  to  light.  Many  instances 
upon  his  notes  of  evidence  in  cases  tried  before  him, 
had  brought  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an 
overwhelming  defect  of  religious  principle  in  this 
colony. 

"  He  could  not  but  acknowledge  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency of  religious  instruction  in  the  colony.  There 
was  not  that  number  of  religious  teachers  its  extent 
and  population  required.  He  did  not  intend  to  im- 
pute blame  to  any  one  individually.  But  when  he 
imputed  a  want  of  religious  principle,  he  looked 
around  to  see  whether  there  was  an  adequacy  o. 
religious  instruction  in  order  to  point  their  attention 
to  this  circumstance ;  so  that  if  they  found  a  defi- 
ciency, they  might  call  upon  the  proper  authorities  to 
make  such  an  addition  as  necessitv  required.  There 
were  at  present  only  thirty  such  persons  for  the  whole 
of  this  scattered  population,  inde))endent  of  a  few 
whom  the  charity  of  societies  in  England  had  sup- 
plied— a  number  too  scanty  to  admit  of  anv  being 
spared  for  the  penal  settlements.  It  had  been  his 
lot  to  visit  one  of  those  penal  settlements.  To  see 
them  herding  together  without  any  chance  of  im- 
provement, without  any  religious  instruction,  was 
painful  in  the  extreme.  One  man  particularly  had 
observed,  in  a  manner  which  drew  tears  from  his 
eyes  and  «Tung  his  heart  when  lie  was  placed  before 
him  for  sentence,  '  Let  a  man  be  what  he  will  when 
he  comes  here,  he  is  soon  as  bad  as  the  rest ;  a  man's 
heart  is  taken  from  him.  and  there  is  given  to  him 
the  heart  of  a  beast.'  He  did  not  impute  blame 
to  any  one,  and  he  trusted  no  such  motives  would  be 
ascribed  to  him ;  but  in  a  question  of  such  vital  im- 
portance, wliich  involved  not  only  the  present  but  the 
ultimate  welfare  and  security  of  the  colonv,  all  were 
interested ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
do  what  he  could  to  ameliorate,  if  possible,  its  present 
condition.     He  only  stated  the  fact,  and  lamented  it. 

"  He  felt,  however,  bound  to  say,  that  masters 
of  convicts  were  not  sufficiently  attentive  to  the 
morals  of  their  men ;  defective  as  our  means  of  reli- 
gious instruction  might  be,  it  had  been  proved  before 
him,  that  highly  respectable  persons,  residing  near  tc 
a  church  in  the  same  town,  and  within  a  few  miles, 
not  only  neglected  to  oblige  them  to  attend  the 
church,  but  actually  suffered  them  to  sjjcnd  the  Lord's 
day  amidst  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 
Xor  was  that  all.  It  had  been  further  proved  that 
the  Lord's  day,  by  some  masters,  wa.s  made  a  day  of 
labour,  and  that  some  other  day  was  allowed  to  them 
as  an  equivalent.  But  what  equivalent,  he  would 
a.sk,  could  a  master  give  for  the  loss  of  that  moral 
instruction  which  the  security  of  society  required? 
There  were,  doubtless,  many  who,  being  under  the 
necessity  of  attending  a  distant  service,  could  not 
take  their  servants ;  but  he  would  ask  whether,  in 
such  situations,  they  did  all  which  they  could  ?  He 
would  ask,  what  was  the  example  which  had  been  set 
by  them?  What  instruction  did  they  give  them? 
It  was  in  every  man's  power  to  set  an  example  of 
moral  conduct,  and  observance  of  the  Lord's  dav,  in 
his  own  person,  and  to  gather  his  family  and  servants 
together  for  divine  worship,  whether  a  church  was 
near  or  distant.  And  he  would  farther  beg  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds,  that  tliey  were  not  in  a 
situation  to  blame  others  for  want  of  moral  instruc- 
tion so  long  as  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  such 
means  as  were  already  within  their  power.  He  was 
sorry  to  say,  that  many  of  the  worst  crimes  which 
had  been  brought  under  his  notice  were  committed 
on  the  Lord's  day,  and  he  was  led  to  apprehend,  that 
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there  was  a  very  general  disrepard  and  desecration 
of  it.  There  were  oilier  causes  wliieh  led,  in  his 
opinion,  to  crime  in  this  coimtrj'.  With  respect 
to  them  there  might  be  a  difference  of  opinion;  he 
could  only  say  that  he  had  formed  his  own ;  and 
as  he  was  ])rei)ar('d  to  give  it  to  the  governor,  he 
should  be  wanting  in  candour  if  he  (lid  not  state 
it  to  them. 

"  He  had  been  induced,  by  what  had  been  proved 
before  him  in  that  court,  gravely  to  consider  the 
question  of  convicts  working  in  gangs  out  of  irons, 
and  felt  convinced  it  was  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
sources  of  crime  to  be  found  in  the  colony.  He  had 
before  him  a  return,  from  which  it  a])peared  that  the 
number  of  convicts  at  this  time  employed  upon 
the  roads  is  2,240,  of  whom  1,104  are  out  of  irons ! 
and  (he  continued)  when  they,  the  jury,  considered 
who  these  latter  men  were,  and  what  they  had  been — 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  a  convict  overseer ; 
that  they  left  their  huts  in  any  number,  armed  or 
unarmed  as  they  pleased — in  short,  from  the  evi- 
dence he  had  u]>on  his  notes  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  road  parties  of  the  colony,  it  would  appear 
that  those  establishments  were  like  bee-hives,  the 
inhabitants  busily  pouring  in  and  out,  but  with  this 
difference — the  one  works  by  day,  the  other  by  night ; 
the  one  goes  forth  to  industry,  the  other  to  plunder. 
To  the  carelessness  or  worse  conduct  of  overseers,  he 
did  attribute  a  vast  proportion  of  the  burglaries  and 
robberies  that  were  committed  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. It  had  been  proved  in  a  recent  case,  (he 
spoke  from  his  notes),  that  a  party  of  these  men  had 
committed  a  robbery,  under  such  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  that  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed 
upon  four  of  them.  He  must,  however,  sav.  that  the 
settlers  were  themselves  to  blame  for  many  of  the 
crimes  committed  by  convicts  belonging  to  road 
parties.  They  too  frequently  appear  to  have  em- 
ployed these  men  in  their  leisure  or  working  hours, 
or  on  a  Sunday,  paying  them  for  their  labour  in 
money,  which  was  spent  in  drink,  and  so  prepared 
them  for  the  commission  of  crimes. 

"  He  must  press  upon  their  attention,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  population  of  this  colony — the  fact 
that  men  are  passing  daily  from  one  class  to  another — ■ 
what  must  be  the  effect  upon  those  institutions,  and 
of  men  passing  from  one  cl.iss  to  another  without 
moral  improvement?  To  himself  it  appeared,  that  it 
must  be  the  total  corruption  of  them  all.  In  that 
point  of  view  alone  the  subject  was  well  worthy  their 
grave  attention.  Free  institutions  could  only  be 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  by  the  virtuous;  coercion 
was  for  the  depraved;  and  a  vicious  people  have 
never  continued  to  be  free.  He  stated,  that  he  felt 
he  need  do  no  more  to  impress  upon  all  their  minds 
the  necessity  there  was  ;or  exercising  all  their  influ- 
ence to  procure  the  moral  improvement  of  those 
persons  who  are  committed  to  their  trust,  and  their 
utmost  vigilance  and  superintendence  over  them  to 
restrain  them  from  crime,  than  draw  their  attention 
to  the  comparative  numbers  of  the  free  and  convicts 
in  this  colony,  and  to  the  fact,  that  the  tide  of  convict 
population  still  sets  strongly  here,  whilst  that  of  free 
emigration  appears  feebly  "to  reach  our  shores.  He 
stated,  that  it  appears  from  the  census  taken  in  Sep- 
tember, 1833,  published  in  the  next  government 
Gnzettc  after  the  31st  December,  1833,  that  it  was 
there  estimated  that  there  were  in  this  colony — free 
males,  above  twelve  years  of  age,  17,578:  convict 
males,  21,845:  and  that  he  had  been  informed,  that 
the  number  of  free  emigrants  since  arrived,  up  to 


November,  18.3.5,  has  been  2,800,  of  whom  900  ar» 
men,  the  rest  being  women  and  children ;  and  thai 
the  number  of  convicts  arrived  since  the  same  time 
has  been  8,103,  of  whom  7,357  arc  males.  He  trusted 
they  would  take  with  them  to  their  homes  the  facts 
he  had  stated,  and  the  opinions  he  had  expressed, 
and  communicate  them  to  their  neighbours,  so  that 
each  might  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  justness  of  his 
views.  The  facts  themselves  he  had  drawn  from 
what  had  come  before  him  in  evidence,  and  as  such 
he  put  them.  He  sincerely  hoped  they  would  have 
proper  weight  upon  the  minds  of  every  one  to  whom 
they  were  stated ;  and  that  as  he  had  taken  this 
opportunity  of  inquiring,  on  his  part,  what  he  had 
done  during  the  last  three  years,  each  one  of  them 
would  also  consider  what  he  had  been  doing  during 
the  same  period." 

But  not  only  did  the  .iudge  on  the  bench 
warn  liis^Iajesty's  government  of  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  colony,  the  archdeacon 
(Broughton)  of  New  South  Wales  proceeded 
to  England  in  18.34  for  a  similar  purpose;  in 
February,  1835,  this  exemplary  divine  made  a 
statement  to  the  Christian  Knowledgt  Society 
and  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  when  i;3,000  was  immedi- 
ately placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  first-named 
society,  and  .€1,000  by  the  latter.  New 
South  "Wales  was  erected  into  a  diocese,  but 
bishop  Brottghton  had  the  mortification  ot 
returning  to  the  colony  unaccompanied  by  a 
single  clergyman,  "  owing  to  the  refusal  of 
his  ^lajesty's  government  to  sanction  any 
allowance  towards  the  expense  of  the  passage, 
or  residence,  or  means  of  support  of  any 
additional  clergj-men."  This  determination 
apparently  arose,  according  to  the  first  report 
of  the  Australian  Diocesan  Committee,  from 
a  prevaihng  impression  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  colony  were  opposed  or  at  least  indif- 
ferent to  an  extension  of  the  ordinances  of 
the  church  of  England,  whereas  the  reverse 
was  the  case.  Although  in  some  places  the 
rites  of  religion  were  only  performed  monthly, 
in  others  hulf-yvarhj,  and  notwithstanding 
that  the  popidation  had  doubled  between 
1829  and  183",  and  become  much  more 
mdely  scattered  over  the  countrj',  only  twc 
additional  clergvTncn  had  been  appointed 
from  England. 

Public  opinion  was  now,  however,  strongly 
directed  to  the  question  of  secondary  punish-  | 
ments  ;  the  inefficiency  of  transportation,  as 
a  preventive  of  crime,  was  powerfully  urged 
by  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dr.  'Whately) 
and  other  eminent  persons,  and  a  very  un-  ; 
favourable  feeling  was  created  against  New 
South  Wales,  both  as  a  penal  settlement  and 
as  a  colony  to  which  respectable  emigrants 
might  resort.  In  the  years  1837  and  1838 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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was  therefore  appointed  to  consider  on  this 
highly  important  subject,  and  aUliough  the 
e\'idence  was  to  a  great  extent  partial,  yet 
many  valuable  facts  were  adduced  deserving 
of  record  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

From  the  report  of  the  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1838, 
it  appears  that  "75,200  convicts  have  been 
transported  to  New  South  Wales  since  its 
settlement  in  1787  : — on  the  average  of  the 
last  five  years,  3,544  offenders  have  been 
annually  sent  there ;  and  the  whole  convict 
population  of  the  colony  in  1836  amounted 
to  25,254  meu  and  2,577  women,  in  all 
27,831.  To  Van  Diemen's  Island  27,759 
convicts  have  been  sent  since  the  year  1817 ; 
the  number  annually  transported  there,  on 
the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  is  2,078 ; 
and  the  convict  population  in  1835  was 
14,914  men  and  2,054  women.  At  Norfolk 
Island  the  number  of  convicts,  most  of  whom 
had  been  retransported  for  offences  com- 
mitted in  New  South  Wales,  was  in  1837 
above  1,200." 

The  plan  formerly  adopted  in  reference  to 
Australian  convicts  is  thus  described  by  the 
transportation  committee  of  1838  : — 

"  After  sentence  of  transportation  has  been  passed, 
convicts  are  sent  to  the  hulks  or  gaols,  where  they 
remain  till  the  period  of  their  departure  arrives.  On 
board  convict  vessels  the  convicts  are  under  the  sole 
control  of  the  sursjeon-superintendent,  who  is  fur- 
nished with  instructions,  as  to  his  conduct,  from  the 
AdmLi-alty.  The  precautions  which  have  been  taken 
against  disease,  and  the  better  discipline  now  pre- 
served in  these  ships,  have  applied  an  effectual  remedy 
to  the  physical  evils  of  the  long  voyage  to  Australia, 
and  prevented  the  mortality  amongst  the  prisoners, 
which  prevailed  to  a  fearful  extent  dm'ing  the  earlier 
periods  of  transportation.  Little  diminution,  how- 
ever, has  taken  place  in  those  moral  evils,  which  seem 
to  be  the  necessary  consequences  of  the  close  contact 
and  communication  between  so  many  criminals,  both 
during  the  period  of  confinement  previous  to  embarka- 
tion, and  during  the  weariness  of  a  long  voyage. 

"  As  soon  as  a  convict  vessel  reaches  its  place  of  des- 
tination, a  report  is  made  by  the  surgeon-superinten- 
dent to  the  governor.  A  day  is  then  appointed  for  the 
colonial  secretary,  or  for  liis  deputy,  to  go  on  board,  to 
muster  the  convicts,  and  to  hear  their  complaints  if  they 
have  any  to  make.  The  male  convicts  are,  subsequently, 
removed  to  the  convict  barracks  ;  the  females  to  the 
penitentiaries.  In  Xew  South  Wales,  however,  regu- 
lations have  lately  been  established,  by  which,  in  most 
cases,  female  convicts  are  enabled  to  proceed  at  once 
from  the  ship  to  private  service.  It  is  the  duty  of  an 
officer,  called  the  principal  superintendent  of  convicts, 
to  classify  the  newly-arrived  convicts ;  the  greater 
portion  of  whom  are  distributed  amongst  the  settlers 
as  assigned  servants ;  the  remainder  are  either  re- 
tained in  the  employment  of  the  governmint,  or  some 
few  of  them  are  sent  to  the  penal  settlements. 

"  In  1S36  the  number  of  assigned  convicts  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  6,475 ;  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1835  the  number  -was  20,207.     In  the  eailier  periods 


of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  the  supply  of 
convicts  so  much  exceeded  the  demand  for  their  ser- 
vices by  the  settlers,  that  the  government  used  to 
grant  certain  indulgences  to  those  settlers  who  were 
willing  to  maintain  convicts.  More  recently,  the  de- 
mand has  exceeded  the  supply ;  the  obtaining  convict 
labourers  has  become,  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree 
a  matter  of  favour,  which  has  given  rise  to  complaints 
of  abuse  in  the  distribution,  es|)ecially  of  the  more 
valuable  convicts.  All  applications  for  convicts  are 
now  made  to  an  officer,  called  the  commissioner  for 
the  assignment  of  convict  servants,  who  is  guided  in 
his  distribution  of  them  by  certain  government  regu- 
lations. Settlers,  to  whom  convicts  are  assigned,  are 
bound  to  send  for  them  within  a  certain  period  of 
time,  and  to  pay  the  sum  of  £1  a  head  for  the  cloth- 
ing and  bedding  of  each  assigned  convict.  An  as- 
signed convict  is  entitled  to  a  fixed  amount  of  food 
and  clothing,  consisting,  in  New  South  M'ales,  of 
12  lbs.  of  wheat,  or  of  an  equivalent  in  flour  and 
maize  meal,  7  lbs.  of  mutton  or  beef,  or  -i'  lbs.  of  salt 
pork,  2  oz.  of  salt,  and  2  oz.  of  soap  weekly :  two 
frocks  or  jackets,  three  shirts,  two  pair  of  trousers, 
three  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  hat  or  a  cap,  annually. 
Each  man  is  likewise  supplied  with  one  good  blanket, 
and  a  palliasse  or  wool  mattress,  which  are  considered 
the  property  of  the  master.  Any  articles,  which  the 
master  may  supply  beyond  these,  are  voluntarv  indul- 
gences. The  allowance  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  differs 
in  some  particulars,  and  on  the  whole  is  more  liberal. 

"  Male  assigned  convicts  may  be  classed  under  the 
various  heads  of  field  labourers,  domestic  servants, 
and  mechanics :  the  services  of  the  last  class  being  of 
more  value  than  those  of  the  two  former,  are  esti- 
mated in  assignment  as  equal  to  those  of  two  or  more 
field  labourers.  In  the  assignment  of  convicts  scarcely 
any  distinction  is  made  either  on  account  of  the  period 
of  the  sentence,  or  on  account  of  the  age,  the  cha- 
racter, or  the  nature  of  the  offence  of  the  convict. 
The  previous  occupation  of  a  convict  in  this  country 
mainly  determines  his  condition  in  the  penal  colonies. 
For  instance,  domestic  servants,  transported  for  any 
offence,  are  assigned  as  domestic  servants  in  Austra- 
lia :  for  the  greater  portion  of  such  servants  in  those 
colonies,  even  in  the  establishments  of  the  wealthiest 
classes,  have  hitherto  been  transported  felons.  They 
are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  receive  wages  from 
£10  to  £15  a  year,  and  are  as  well  treated  in  respec- 
table families,  as  similar  descriptions  of  servants  are 
in  this  country.  In  many  instances,  masters  have 
even  carried  to  an  illegal  extent  their  indulgences  to 
their  convict  servants. 

"  Convicts  who  are  mechanics  are  as  well,  if  not  bet 
ter,  treated  than  those  who  are  domestic  servants 
for  as  every  kind  of  skilled  labour  is  very  scarce  in 
New  South  Wales,  a  convict  who  has  been  a  black- 
smith, carpenter,  mason,  cooper,  wheelwright,  or  gar- 
dener, is  a  most  valuable  servant,  worth  three  or  four 
ordinary  convicts ;  he  is  eagerly  sought  after,  and 
great  interest  is  made  to  obtain  him.  As  a  mechanic 
can  scarcely  be  compelled  by  punishment  to  exert  his 
skill,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  master  to  conciliate 
his  convict  mechanic  in  order  to  induce  him  to  work 
well ;  in  too  many  cases  this  is  effected  by  granting 
to  the  skilled  convict  various  indulgences ;  by  paying 
him  wages ;  by  allotting  to  him  task-work,  and  by 
permitting  him,  after  the  performance  of  the  task,  to 
work  on  his  own  account ;  and,  lastly,  by  conniving 
at,  or  overlooking,  disorderly  conduct ;  for  the  most 
skilful  mechanics  are  generally  the  viorsi  behaved 
and  most  drunken. 


"  Tho  condition,  ho»cv(?r,  of  bv  far  the  most  numer- 
ous class  of  convicts,  those  who  arc  employed  as 
shepherds  or  neatherds  (of  whom  in  l«:i7  there  were 
above  H.OOO  in  New  South  Wales),  and  in  agriculture 
penerally,  is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  that  of  a  convict 
who  is  either  a  domestic  servant  or  a  mechanic ;  they 
are,  however,  according  to  most  of  the  witnesses, 
better  fed  than  the  generality  of  aRricultural  labourers 
in  this  country  ;  most  masters  either  pay  them  wages 
in  money,  or  give  them,  instead  of  money,  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  spirits,  and  other  trilling  indulgences. 

"  On  the  whole,  therefore,  your  committee  may 
assert  that,  in  the  families  of  well-conducted  and  re- 
spectable settlers,  the  condition  of  assigned  convicts 
is  much  the  same  as  the  condition  of  similar  descrip- 
tions of  servants  in  this  country ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case  in  the  establishments  of  all  settlers.  As 
the  lot  of  a  slave  depends  upon  the  character  of  his  mas- 
ter, so  the  condition  of  a  convict  depends  upon  the  tem- 
per and  disposition  of  the  settler  to  whom  he  is  assigned." 
The  act  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  84,  gave  the 
governor  of  a  penal  colony  a  property  in  the 
services  of  a  transported  oti'ender  for  the 
period  of  his  sentence,  and  authorized  him 
to  assign  over  such  offender  to  any  other 
person.  There  was  a  fiu-ther  power  given  to 
the  governor  by  the  act  30  Geo.  III.,  c.  -17, 
who,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  was  autho- 
rized to  remit  absolutely  or  conditionally, 
the  whole  of  the  sentences  of  convicts ;  and 
the  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83,  empowered  the 
governor  to  grant  a  temporary  or  partial 
remission  of  sentence ;  this  power  was  limited 
by  acts  2  &  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  62. 

By  the  system  in  force  in  New  South  Wales 
"  tickets  of  leave,"  which  enabled  a  convict 
to  live  free,  and  work  on  his  own  account, 
within  a  prescribed  district,  (binding  him  to 
appear  on  Sundays  before  a  magistrate) ,  were 
granted  to  a  seven-year  convict,  at  the  expi- 
ration of  four  years;  for  fourteen  years  at 
the  end  of  six  years ;  and  for  life  at  the  end 
of  eight  years,  unless  his  conduct  during 
these  periods  had  been  very  bad.  These 
tickets  of  leave  were  liable  to  be  cancelled, 
if  the  holder  committed  any  offence  for 
which  he  was  punishable  by  a  magistrate; 
and  the  ertects  of  the  system  are  thus  re- 
corded in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1838,  p.  x^"ii. : — 

"  This  indulgence  on  the  whole  has  a  very  useful 
effect,  as  it  holds  out  hope  to  a  convict  if  he  behave 
well,  and  is  liable  to  be  reassumed  in  case  of  miscon- 
duct. Ticket-of- leave  men  find  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining work  at  high  wages ;  and  having  acquired 
experience  in  the  colony,  they  are  freqriently  iireferred 
to  lately-arrived  emigrants.  TheyfiD  many  situations 
of  trust  in  both  colonies;  such,  for  instance,  as  con- 
stables in  the  police,  overseers  of  road-parties  and 
chain-gangs  ;  the  better  educated  have  been  employed 
as  superintendents  of  estates,  as  clerks  to  bankers,  to 
lawyers  and  to  shopkeepers,  and  even  as  tutors  in 
private  families  ;  some  have  married  free  women,  are 
in  prosperous  circumstances,  and  have  even  become 


wealthy ;  and  the  real  editor  of  one  of  the  leading 
journals  in  the  colonv  of  Xew  South  Wales  wa»  a 
ticket-of-lcave  convict. 

Many  of  the  "  ticket-of-leave  "  men,  or 
those  who  obtained  conditional  or  local  par- 
dons for  long-continued  good  conduct,  or  for 
useful  services,  acquired  large  fortunes  ;  one, 
named  Sam  Terry,  po.ssessed,  it  is  said,  an 
income  of  ii  10,000  a  year;  I  rode  over  a 
large  estate  belonging  to  him  on  the  beauti- 
ful banks  of  the  Kepcan  river,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  under  cultivation,  growing 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  clover,  pea.s, 
beans,  and  other  valuable  products :  it  had 
also  extensive  herds  of  fine  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep :  but  the  habitation  of  the  owner 
of  this  vast  property — with  wealth  then  esti- 
mated at  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling — 
was  mean  in  the  extreme.  He  could  not,  I 
beUeve,  either  read  or  write,  but  he  had 
nevertheless  a  quickness  of  apprehension  and 
a  readiness  in  detecting  errors  in  the  accounts 
of  his  overseers  which  was  so  remarkable, 
that,  as  was  said  of  Hyder  Ali  (the  father  of 
Tippoo  Sidtan)  who  also  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  no  man  attempted  to  deceive  him. 

This  and  other  instances  becoming  known, 
transportation  to  "Botany  Bay"  was  deemed 
a  \erjf  trifling  punishment.  The  eridence  laid 
before  the  Ilouse  of  Commons  in  1837-8 
proved  the  reverse,  and  the  committee  thus 
condense  that  evidence  : — 

"  Your  committee  consider,  that  in  the  preceding 
pages  they  have  fully  established  the  fact,  that  trans- 
portation is  not  a  simple  punishment,  but  rather  a 
series  of  punishments,  embracing  every  degree  of 
human  suffering,  from  the  lowest,  consisting  of  a 
slight  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  action,  to  the 
highest,  consisting  of  long  and  tedious  torture  ;  and 
that  the  average  amount  of  pain  inflicted  upon 
offenders,  in  consequence  of  a  sentence  of  transpor- 
tation, is  very  considerable.  The  most  important 
question,  however,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  transportation 
as  a  punishment,  is  not  with  regard  to  the  actual 


amount  of  pain  inflicted,  but  the  amount  which 
those  who  are  likely  to  commit  crime,  believe  to  be 
inflicted.  It  is  proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  every  witness  best  acquainted  with  the 
actual  condition  of  convicts,  and  likewise  by  nume- 
rous facts  stated  in  the  evidence,  that  most  persons  in 
this  country,  whether  belonging  to  the  criminal  popu- 
lation, or  connected  ivith  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, are  ignorant  of  the  real  amount  of  suffering 
inflicted  upon  a  transported  felon,  and  underrate  the 
severitv  of  the  punishment  of  transportation  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  considered,  that 
the  penal  colonies  are  16,000  miles  distant,  and  that 
the  ignorant  mass  of  the  criminal  population  of  this 
countrv  are  often  misled  by  their  evil  passions  to 
underrate  the  consequences  of  their  evil  deeds.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  antipodes,  they  discover  that  they 
have  been  grievously  deceived  by  the  accounts  u~ins- 
mitted  to  lliem,  and  that  their  condition  is  a  far  m.-re 
painful  one  than  they  expected.     For  those  convictj 
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who  write  to  their  friends  an  account  of  their  own 
fate,  are  generally  persons  who  have  been  fortunate 
in  the  lottery  of  punishment,  and  truly  desci-ibe  their 
lot  in  flattering  terms ;  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
really  experience  the  evils  of  transportation,  and  are 
naunted  with  '  a  continual  sense  of  degradation,'  are 
seldom  inclined  to  narrate  their  sufferings  except 
when  they  have  powerful  friends  from  whom  thev 
may  expect  assistance.  Numerous  instances,  like- 
wise, were  mentioned  of  convicts,  who,  degraded  and 
demoralized  by  their  punishment,  have,  from  feelings 
of  anger  and  revenge,  indulged  in  the  malicious 
satisfaction  of  denying  the  efficacy  of  the  law,  and  of 
braWng  those  who  had  brought  them  to  condemna- 
tion, by  describing  as  pleasures  the  tortures  thev 
were  enduring ;  by  affecting  indifference  for  a  punish- 
ment, which  other  criminals  were  actually  committing 
murder  and  seeking  death  in  order  to  avoid.  Thus 
it  is  proved  by  the  most  irrefragable  testimony,  that 
both  those  who  are  prosperous  and  those  who  are 
miserable,  the  drawers  of  prizes  and  the  drawers  of 
blanks  in  this  strange  lottery,  influenced  perhaps  by 
that  desire,  common  to  human  nature,  of  having 
companions  and  partakers  whether  of  raiser}'  or  of 
happiness,  concur  in  tempting  their  friends  in  this 
country,  by  the  most  alluring  descriptions,  to  come 
out  and  join  them  ;  thereby  tending  to  diminish  the 
little  apprehension,  if  any.  which  is  entertained  by 
the  lower  orders  for  the  punishment  of  transportation. 
'•  Transportation,  though  chiefly  dreaded  as  exile, 
undoubtedly  is  much  more  than  exile;  it  is  slavery  as 
well;  and  the  condition  of  the  convict  slave  is  fre- 
quently a  very  miserable  one ;  but  that  condition  is 
unknown,  and  cannot  be  made  known :  for  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  a  convict  is  generally  better  than 
that  of  an  agricultural  labourer;  the  former  is,  in 
most  cases,  better  fed  and  better  clothed  than  the 
latter;  it  is  the  restraint  on  freedom  of  action,  the 
degradation  of  slaver\',  and  the  other  moral  evils, 
which  chiefly  constitute  the  pains  of  transportation, 
and  of  which  no  description  can  convey  an  adequate 
idea  to  that  class  in  whom  transportation  ought  to 
inspire  terror." 

A  magistrate,  generally  himself  a  master 
of  convicts,  was  authorized  to  inflict  fifty 
lashes  on  a  con\'ict  for  "  drunkenness,  disobe- 
dience of  orders,  neglect  of  work,  absconding, 
abusive  language  to  his  master  or  overseer, 
or  any  other  disorderly  or  dishonest  conduct." 
For  these  offences  the  con\-ict  might  like- 
wise be  punished  by  imprisonment,  solitary 
confinement,  and  labour  in  irons  on  the 
roads.  In  1835,  the  number  of  convicts  in 
the  colony  did  not  exceed  28,000;  the  num- 
ber of  summarv  con%-ictions  for  the  year 
was  22,000;  in  one  month,  in  183.3,  "the 
convicts  flogged  numbered  247,  and  the 
lashes  administered  were  9,874,  which  would 
give,  for  the  vear,  2,964  floggings,  and 
108,000  lashes  inflicted.  The  report  of  1838 
is  filled  with  horrible  details  of  crimes  and 
punishments,  equally  at  variance  with  the 
general  character  of  Englishmen. 

The  feaiful  extent  to  which  corporal 
punishment  was  carried  is  shewn  in  the 
foDowing    numerical  return  of  flagellations 


at  jMacquarie  Harbour,  for  the  vears  1822, 
'23, '24,  '2.'),  and '20:— 


In  the 
Years 


1822 
182.-5 
1824 
1825 
1826 

Total 


Number  of 

Prisoners 

sentenced. 


169 
229 
1.5.3 
112 
172 


8.35 


Total 

Lashes 

sentenced. 


7,000 
9,925 
6.850 
5,211 
7,324 


36,310 


Lashes 
remitted. 


863 
82.5 
141 
494 
1,263 


3,586 


Total 

Lashes 

inflicted. 


6.137 
9.100 
6,709 
4,716 
6,061 

32,723 


Note. — Settlement  formed  3rd  January,  1822,  70  male 
prisoners  ;  31st  December,  1822,  181  prisoners  at  the  settle- 
ment.— 31st  December,  1823,  228  prisoners  at  the  settlement. 
— 31st  December,  1824,  262  prisoners  at  the  settlement. — 
31st  December.  1S2.5,  2-59  prisoners  at  the  settlement. — 31st 
December,  1820.  29.5  prisoners  at  the  settlement. 


Thirty-two  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-three  lashes  inflicted  in  five  years ! 
On  an  average,  nearly  forty  lashes  to  each 
of  the  prisoners ;  and,  be  it  remembered, 
with  a  "  cat-o'-nine-tails,"  with  nine  knots 
on  each  tail,  and  of  a  heavier  weight  than 
any  "  cat"  used  .in  the  army  or  na\'y. 

The  extreme  severities  exercised  at  Nor- 
folk Island — the  penal  dependency  of  New 
South  "Wales,  were  fearful,  and  the  trans- 
portation committee  of  1837-38,  reported 
the  enl  efl"ects  of  such  a  system  in  language 
which  cannot  be  transferred  to  these  pages. 
The  committee  add,  that  at  the  penal  settle- 
ments of  ^'an  Diemen's  Island,  the  severity 
of  the  system  pursued  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater,  than  that  at  Norfolk  Island,  and 
the  culprits  equally  reckless,  if  not  even 
more  so — committing  murder  (to  use  the 
words  of  sir  George  Arthur),  "in  order  to 
enjoy  the  excitement  of  being  sent  up  to 
Hobart  Town  for  trial,  though  aware  that, 
in  the  ordinary  course,  they  must  be  exe- 
cuted Ti-ithin  a  fortnight  after  arrival."  At 
one  of  these  settlements,  named  Macqtiaric 
Harbour,  (now  abandoned)  116  convicts 
absconded,  between  3rd  January,  1822,  and 
16th  ^lay,  1827  ;  of  these,  seventy-six  are 
supposed  to  have  perished  in  the  woods : 
one  was  hanged  for  murdering  and  eating 
his  companion ;  two  were  shot  by  the  mili- 
tarj^ ;  eight  are  known  to  have  l)ecn  mur- 
dered, and  six  eaten  by  their  companions; 
twenty-four  escaped  to  the  settled  districts, 
thirteen  of  whom  were  hanged  for  bush- 
ranging,  and  two  for  murder — total,  101  out 
of  116. 

Perhaps  no  better  illustration  could  be 
g^vcn  of  the  manner  in  which  the  local 
government  of  New  Soutli  Wales  viewed  the 
sabbath,  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
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foundation  of  the  colony,  than  is  contained 
in  tlie  eWdcncc  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' committee  of  Februan',  1838,  of  the 
very  reverend  William  Ulluthorne,  (p.  21), 
who  says — 

"I  TJsited  a  chain-gang,  near  Paramatta,  on  a 
Sundaii,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  religious 
consolation,  and  wlien  I  came  to  the  gang  I  found  a 
series  of  boxes,  and  when  the  men  were  turned  out, 
I  was  astonished  to  find  the  numbers  that  were  turned 
out  of  each  of  those  boxes ;  I  could  not  have  sup- 
posed that  those  boxes  could  have  held  such  a 
number.  /  found  that  they  were  locked  up  there 
during  the  tchole  of  the  Sunday;  likewise  duriny  the 
whole  of  the  time  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  On  looking 
into  those  boxes,  I  found  that  there  was  a  ledge  on 
each  side,  and  that  the  men  were  piled  upon  the 
ledges,  and  others  below  on  the  floor  ;  and  I  believe 
from  the  bringing  together  of  such  numbers  of  men, 
heated  as  they  are  and  excited,  the  consequences  are 
of  a  very  immoral  kind.  As  I  left  the  colony,  I  put 
a  question  to  a  clergj-man,  who  has  had  much  expe- 
rience there,  as  to  the  space  allowed  to  each  convict 
in  those  boxes ;  the  answer  given  was,  that  the  ave- 
rage was  about  eighteen  inches  each  man,  but  that 
they  varied  considerably.  Eighteen  inches  square  ? — 
Yes;  there  are  two  shelves,  so  that  some  are  piled 
above,  and  some  below.  He  stated  to  me  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  the  hulks  he  believed  it  was  not 
more  than  sixteen  inches,  and  that  they  were  so 
closely  piled,  some  ten  or  fourteen  being  put  in  a 
small  cell,  that  they  had  not  room  to  lie  on  their 
backs,  and  were  obliged  to  lie  sidewise.  You  have 
stated  to  the  committee  the  condition  of  the  male 
convicts ;  what  is  the  condition  and  conduct  of  the 
female  convicts  ? — The  conduct  of  the  females  is  very 
bad  indeed;  indeed  they  are,  I  should  sav,  more 
irreformable  than  the  male  convicts ;  when  a  woman 
is  bad,  she  is  generally  very  bad  " 

By  this  herding  together  of  criminals,  the 
best  were  brought  down  to  a  level  with  the 
worst  in  disposition  and  corruption,  and  the 
finishing  stroke  was  tliereby  given  to  the  ter- 
rible system  of  severity  only  too  frequently 
practised.  Local  magistrates  being  empowered 
to  scourge  the  criminals  at  will ;  a  look,  a 
word,  caused  the  scourge  to  be  immediately 
administered  to  the  unhappy  offender — who 
sought  his  revenge  in  the"  murder  of  his 
master  or  the  overseer — in  the  burning  of 
his  house  and  farm-stacks,  and  in  the  poison- 
ing of  the  cattle ;  or  the  delinquent  fled  to 
the  -wild  districts,  became  a  busliranger, 
j  and  was  soon  captured,  and  executed  on  the 
scaffold. 

I  saw  and  conversed  with  ten  criminals  in 
their  condemned  cells,  on  the  eve  of  their 
execution.  They  had  never  heard  the  word 
of  God  preaclied  since  the  period  of  their 
childhood,  some  not  even  then;  they  had 
never  entered  a  chtirch  or  chapel  in  the 
colony,  or  attended  a  sabbath  service ;  and 
they  had  fled  to  the  bush  because  their  backs 


liad  been  repeatedly  bared  to  the  bone  by 
constant  scourgings.  Having  witnessed, 
wliile  serving  in  the  army  and  in  the  na^-y, 
tlic  disastrous  effects  of  sulyecting  men  to 
tlie  degrading  torture  inflicted  on  brutes,  I 
bear  my  humble  testimony  in  support  of  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  transportation 
committee,  that  this  species  of  puni.shment 
has  had  a  most  disastrous  effect. 

One  passage  in  the  parliamentary  evidence 
deserv'es  record  on  this  important  subject : 
the  witness  (who  had  great  experience  on 
the  subject)  was  asked  the  relative  value  of 
the  mild  or  the  coercive  system.     He  rephed, 

"  I  believe  that  a  system  of  coercion  will  never 
reform  men  ;  it  m  :y  restrain  them,  from  fear,  so  long 
as  the  coercion  is  suspended  immediately  over  them, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  at  all  productive  of 
reform  ;  I  always  find  that  where  there  is  severe  coer- 
cion the  pride  of  man  rises  up  against  that  coercion, 
and  that  he  hardens  himself,  and  that  it  is  generally 
his  boast  among  those  with  whom  he  is  associated, 
that  he  can  endure  as  long  as  his  master  can  inflict. 
I  do  nrt  think  that  the  result  of  a  severer  system  of 
coercion  has  been  followed  by  a  greater  amount  of 
reformation ;  and  I  think  if  the  number  of  prisoners 
at  present  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  undergoing  punish- 
ment for  new  crimes  in  that  country  be  inquired  into, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  result  has  not  been  to  reform 
men.  I  find  that  in  the  year  1835  the  number  of 
male  convicts  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  15,724  ;  of 
this  number  I  found  that  3,947  were  undergoing 
punishment  at  that  time  for  new  crimes  in  the  colony, 
that  is  to  say,  about  one-fourth  ;  whilst  I  find  at  the 
same  period  that  2,462  enjoyed  the  indulgence  of 
tickets  of  leave;  they  are  somewhat  less  than  one- 
sixth.  Of  females,  I  find,  in  1835,  that  there  were 
2,195,  and  of  those  408  were  in  the  house  of  correc- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  one-fifth ;  and  that  only  192,  ot 
one-tenth,  had  the  indulgence  of  tickets  of  leave.  I 
think,  when  it  is  considered  how  long  that  system  has 
been  in  operation,  if  the  result  had  been  to  reform, 
the  first  efi'ects  which  would  naturally  result,  viz.  the 
greater  number  that  would  be  under  punishment, 
ought  to  have  passed  away,  and  that  there  ought  to 
have  been  found  very  few  comparatively  under  punish- 
ment :  but  if  the  number  under  punishment  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  is  compared  to  the  number  under 
punishment  in  New  South  AVales,  I  believe  it  will  be 
found  that  the  relative  punishment  is  much  greater 
in  \'an  Diemen's  Land  than  in  Xew  South  Wales.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  greater  number  under  punish- 
ment is  only  in  consequence  of  the  system  that  a 
greater  number  of  criminals  are  brought  to  punish- 
ment, and  a  smaller  number  escape :  this  certainly 
would  be  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  the  system,  but 
after  the  system  had  wrought  for  some  years,  if  it  had 
created  reformation,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  much 
less  number  under  punishment.  I  woidd  remark, 
likewise,  with  respect  to  the  system  of  severity,  that 
it  tends  in  another  way  to  induce  bad  conduct ;  when 
a  prisoner  finds  himself  so  severely  treated  by  his 
master,  he  will  always  be  apt  to  imagine  that  in  ano- 
ther situation  he  will  be  much  less  severely  treated 
he  will  consequently  be  induced  to  behave  particu- 
larlv  ill,  in  order  to  be  returned  to  the  government. 
I  believe  it  has  been  stated  in  the  instructions  to 
overseers  of  chain-gangs  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  that 
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the  prisoners  are  to  be  considered  by  thera  as  under 
a  sort  of  mental  delirium ;  that  they  see  all  things 
through  a  false  medium ;  in  such  a  case,  I  should 
suppose  that  the  prisoners  who  are  under  a  severe 
system  of  coercion,  would  imagine  that  their  condi- 
tion could  not  possibly  be  worse,  and  the  consequence 
'ould  be  that  they  would  be  induced  to  behave  very 
■11,  for  the  purpose  of  being  removed  from  the  service 
of  their  masters.  I  believe  it  has  been  found  by 
experience  that  severe  coercion  has  been  produc- 
tive of  crimes  of  great  magnitude;  the  quantity  of 
bushrangers  in  ^"an  Diemen's  Land  was  at  one  time 
very  great,  and  the  number  of  executions  was  at  one 
time  extraordinarily  great;  and  I  found  crimes  exist- 
ing in  Van  Diemen's  Land  residting  indirectly  from 
that  severe  system,  of  which  I  have  known  no  cases 
in  New  South  Wales  ;  there  have  been  cases  where 
prisoners  have  been  so  coerced  in  Van  Diemen's  Land 
that  they  have  been  determined  at  any  cost  whatever 
to  release  themselves  from  it ;  they  have  broken  from 
their  confinement,  and  after  plundering  the  cottages 
and  making  to  the  woods,  finding  that  they  could  not 
dare  to  appear  again,  ihey  have  had  recourse  to  can- 
nibalism for  subsistence.  I  remember  one  particular 
case,  which  produced  a  great  impression,  when  that 
coercive  system  was  at  its  height  at  Macquarie  Har- 
bour, eleven  men  broke  away,  and  finding  that  the 
police  were  in  chase  after  them,  thev  retired  into  the 
bush." 

To  the  credit  of  the  colonists,  be  it  said, 
that  tliey  lost  no  time  in  earnestly  appeal- 
ing to  the  imperial  government,  as  soon  as 
the  urgency  of  the  matter  was  comprehended. 
A  petition  was  transmitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1836,  from  six  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  fifty-seven  justices  of  the 
peace,  four  clergpnen, five  solicitors,  355  land- 
holders, merchants,  and  other  colonists,  in 
wliich  the  petitioners  stated,  that  although 
the  colony  presented  an  aspect  of  extra- 
ordinary and  unexampled  prosperity,  the 
best  interests  of  the  community  were  tlireat- 
ened  with  serious  danger,  by  the  fearful 
increase  of  crime  which  had,  of  late  years, 
taken  place  in  the  colony.  The  petitioners 
considered  that  the  existing  colonial  law  for 
the  regulation  of  jmies,  by  admitting  per- 
sons to  sit  as  jurors  who  had  undergone 
punisliment  for  crime,  and  were  of  bad 
repute,  did  not  guard  the  administration  of 
justice  from  sinister  and  contaminating  influ- 
ence, and  that  its  natural  eft'ect  was  to 
encourage  crime.  New  South  Wales  liad 
!  not  then  an  elective  House  of  Assembly, 
;  and  its  Legislative  Council,  until  1842,  was 
whoUy  nominated  by  the  Crown ;  the  colo- 
nists, therefore,  were  almost  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  authorities  in  England  for  the 
regulation  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  con- 
sequently various  other  local  grievances  were 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  their 
petition ;  themselves,  however,  taking  the 
initiative  in  supplpng  theii-  spiritual  wants. 

VOL.    I. 


In  1836,  an  act  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  to  promote  the  btiildiug  of  churches 
and  chapels,  aud  to  proride  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  religion  in  the  colony ;  and,  in 
the  language  of  the  governor.  Sir  Richard 
Bourke,  to  Lord  Glenelg,  his  ]\Lajestv's 
secretary  for  the  colonies,  14th  September, 
1836,  "the  measure  met  with  the  sincere 
and  gratefid  acquiescence  of  all  classes  of 
the  coramimity."  By  this  act,  wlienever 
a  sum  of  not  less  than  £300  was  raised  by 
private  contriburion,  and  applied  towards 
the  building  of  a  church  or  chapel,  and  a 
dwelling  for  the  minister  attached,  the 
governor  and  council  were  authorized  to 
issue  a  sum  eqtial  to  that  subscribed  towards 
the  church  or  chapel,  and  the  building  for 
the  resident  minister.  The  governor  and 
council  were  also  empowered  to  grant  unto 
duly  appointed  ministers,  salaries  varying 
from  £100  per  annum  for  100  adults,  to 
£150  and  £200  per  annum  for  a  resident 
population  of  150  or  200  adults.  There  are 
other  favourable  provisions  in  the  enactment 
which  was  applicable  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, church  of  Scotland,  and  church  of 
Rome.  The  colonists  also  prorided  for  the 
passage,  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Aus- 
tralia, of  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  the  three 
denominations  named,  at  the  rate  of  £100 
for  single  men,  and  £150  for  those  who 
were  married,  and  twelve  clergymen  of  the 
established  church  were  immediately  sent  to 
New  South  Wales,  under  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel;  twelve  presbyterian  ministers, 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  chm'ch  of  Scotland,  and  of 
the  Synod  of  Ulster;  and  seven  ministers  of 
the  clim'ch  of  Rome,  recommended  by  the 
authorities  of  their  church,  were  also  sent 
out  by  government  in  1837,  conformable  to 
the  local  enactment  in  New  South  Wales  in 

1836.  Three  German  missionaries  of  the 
Lutheran  cliiu'ch  were  also,  in  1837,  sent  to 
New  South  Wales,  at  the  expense  of  the 
colonists,  who  were  to  be  employed  in  a 
mission  for  the  rehgious  instruction  of  the 
aborigines. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  general  system  of 
gratuitous  education  for  the  poorer  classes 
of  the    community,  the   colonists,  in  June, 

1837,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  obtaining 
from  England  well-qualified  and  respectable 
schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  to  whom  an 
allowance  of  £100  to  £1,50  was  granted; 
and  a  salary  of  £150  a-year  for  a  nia!?ter, 

3n 
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f  100  ibr  his  wife,  and  Ji  siniill  dwclliiij;- 
liuusc  was  allowed.  Under  these  provisions, 
his  Majesty's  government  sent  out,  in  \H',i7, 
si.xtccu  teaehcrs,  carefully  selected  by  the 
"  Glasgow  Educational  Society."  Six  male, 
aiul  four  female  teachers  were  sent  l)y  her 
^Majesty's  govcrtiment,  tor  the  education  of 
poor  Koniun  catiiolics,  under  the  reeom- 
meudatiou  of  the  liev.  \V.  UOathorne;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  many  ministers  of  tlie 
gospel  and  teachers  have  proceeded  to  New 
South  Wales,  whose  exi)enses  have  been 
defrayed  from  the  local  revenue. 

In  July,  1838,  the  evidence  delivered 
before  the  transportation  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  the  session  of 
1837,  reached  New  South  Wales,  and  pro- 
duced "very  considerable  sensation;"  and  a 
petition,  signed  by  "  sixty-seven  magistrates, 
and  above  500  iudividiuds  of  great  respec- 
tability," was  immediately  presented  to  the 
governor,  praying  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  the  Legislative  Council,  to 
inquire  into  the  working  of  the  system  of 
transportation  and  assignment,  with  a  view 
to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  the  evil 
impressions  which  might  have  been  produced 
in  England  in  respect  to  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  the  colony.  The  Legis- 
lative Council,  after  protracted  debates,  nega- 
tived the  prayer  of  the  petition,  from  an 
apprehension  that  such  an  enquiry  would 
tend  to  revive  animosities  in  the  eolou}' 
which  had  happily,  in  a  great  degree,  sub- 
sided ;  but  the  Council  expressed  its  opinions 
by  a  scries  of  resolutions,  to  be  laid  before 
both  houses  of  the  Imperial  Legislature;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  were  transmitted,  with 
the  entire  approbation  of  the  governor,  to 
her  Majesty's  secretaiy  of  state  in  the  colo- 
nial department.  It  is  an  act  of  simple 
justice  to  place  on  record  a  declaration  so 
highly  creditable  to  the  colony. 

"  Resolved — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  council,  the 
numerous  tree  emigrants  of  character  and  capital,  in- 
cluding many  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  East 
India  tVmipany's  service,  who  have  settled  in  the  colony 
witli  their  families,  together  with  a  rising  generation 
of  native-born  subjects,  constitute  a  body  of  colonists, 
wlio,  ill  the  vxervise  of  the  social  mid  moral  rclulioiis 
nf  life,  are  not  inferior  to  t/ie  inhabitants  of  ani/  o'/ier 
dependency  of  the  British  croirn,  and  are  sufficient  to 
imjiress  a  character  of  respectability  upon  the  colony 
at  large. 

"  0.  Resolved — That  the  rapid  and  increasing  ad- 
vance of  this  colony,  m  the  short  space  of  fifty  yeais 
from  its  first  establishment,  in  rural,  commercial,  and 
financial  prosperity,  proves  indisimtahly  the  activitv, 
the  enterprise,  and  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  stale  of  society  repre- 
sented to  eii&t  here. 


"  G.  Resolved — That  the  strong  desire  manifest^ 
bv  the  colonistx  generally  to  obtain  moral  and  reli- 
gious instruction,  and  the  liberal  contribuiionH  which 
nave  been  made  from  private  funds  towards  this 
most  essential  object,  abundantly  testify  that  the 
advanttincnt  of  virtue  and  religion  amongst  them 
is  reg.irded  with  becoming  solicitude. 

"  7.  Resolved— That  if  transportation  and  align- 
ment have  hitherto  failed  to  jiroduce  all  the  good 
effects  anticipated  by  their  projictors,  such  failure 
may  be  traced  to  circumstances,  many  of  which  are 
no  longer  in  existence,  whilst  others  are  in  rapid  pro- 
gress of  amendment.  Amongst  the  mott  prominent 
causes  of  failure  may  be  adduced  the  iibteiice,  at  the 
first  establish nient  if  the  colony ,  of  adequate  reliyiouf 
and  moral  instruction,  and  the  want  of  proper  means 
of  classification  in  the  several  gaols  throughout  the 
colony,  as  well  as  of  a  sufficient  numfier  '•'"  free  emi- 
grants properly  qualified  to  become  the  assignees  of 
convicts,  and  to  be  entrusted  with  their  management 
and  control. 

"  8.  Resolved — That  the  great  extension  which  has 
latterly  been  afforded  of  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, the  classification  which  may  in  future  be  made 
in  the  numerous  gaols  now  in  progress  of  erection, 
upon  the  mist  approved  principles  of  inspection  and 
separation,  the  more  effectual  punishment  and  classi- 
fication of  offenders  in  ironed  gangs,  according  to 
their  improved  system  of  management,  the  numerous 
free  emigrants  now  eligible  as  the  assignees  of  con- 
victs, and  tlie  accumulated  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, form  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
renders  tlie  colony  better  adapted,  at  the  present, 
than  at  any  former  period,  to  carry  into  effect  the 
praiseworthy  intentions  of  the  first  founders  of  the 
system  of  transjjortation  and  assignment,  which  had 
no  less  for  its  object  reformation  of  character,  than  a 
just  infliction  of  punishment. 

"  9.  Resolved — That  in  the  opinion  of  this  council, 
no  system  of  penal  discipline  or  secondary  punish- 
ment will  be  found  at  once  so  cheap,  .so  effective,  ana 
so  reformatory,  as  that  of  well-regulated  assignment, 
the  good  conduct  of  the  convict,  and  his  continuanc 
at  labour  being  so  obviously  the  interest  of  tht 
assignee,  whilst  the  partial  solitude  and  privations 
incidental  to  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  life  in  the 
remote  districts  of  the  colony,  (which  may  be  made 
the  universal  employment  of  convicts),  by  effectually 
breaking  a  connexion  with  companions  and  habits  of 
vice,  is  better  calculated  than  any  other  system  to 
produce  moral  reformation,  trhen  accompanied  by 
adequate  religious  instruction. 

"  10.  Resolved — That  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  council, 
many  men  who,  previously  to  their  conviction,  had 
been  brought  \i\i  in  habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  have 
acquired,  by  means  of  assignment,  not  only  habits  of 
industry  and  labour,  but  the  knowledge  of  a  remune- 
rative enijdoyment,  which,  on  becoming  fi-ee.  forms  a 
strong  inducement  to  continue  in  an  honest  course  of 
life." 

The  details  respecting  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  schools,  tuid  state  of  crime, 
which  will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  chapter, 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  assertions  con- 
tained in  the  above  resolutions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  New  South  Wales  is  now  as 
little  tainted  with  vice  or  crime  as  any  other 
colony  of  the  Briti.sh  crown. 

At  the  comiueueement  of  1839,  tlie  clergy- 
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men  doing  parochial  duty  in  the  colony  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Australia 
(who  was  nominated  in  1835)  amounted  to 
thirty-three.  The  nixmher  of  Presl)yterian 
clergymen  was  twenty-three  ;  and  of  Roman 
catholic  clergymen  (including  a  hishop,  nomi- 
nated in  1835)  borne  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment,  was  twenty.  The  number  of 
missionaries  attached  to  the  Wcsleyan  mis- 
sion was  six ;  of  baptist  pastors  five ;  and  there 
was  besides  one  "  independent"  minister. 
There  were  also  several  missionaries  specially 
employed  among  the  Aborigines.  This  affords 
a  gratifying  contrast  to  the  state  of  the  colony 
a  few  years  prenous.  The  result  of  these  meri- 
torious exertions  on  the  part  of  the  colonists, 
who  bore  the  whole  of  the  expense,  was  a 
rapid  diminution  of  crime,  and  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  religious  demeanour  and 
social  condition  of  the  whole  popidation. 

In  1 840,  an  order  in  Council  was  issued 
respecting  the  transportation  of  convicts, 
which  recorded  that  by  an  act  passed  iu  the 
fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  the 
Fourth,  his  Majesty  was  empowered,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint  any  place  beyond  the 
seas,  either  within  or  without  his  Majesty's 
dominions,  to  which  felons  imder  sentence  of 
transportation  should  be  conveyed.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  powers  of  this  act,  "  New 
South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  all 
islands  adjacent  thereto,"  were,  on  the  23rd 
June,  1821,  appointed  to  be  the  places  to 
which  felons  and  others  under  sentence  of 
transportation  were  to  be  conveyed.  By  the 
above-named  order  in  Council,  it  was  decreed 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  August,  1840, 
"  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Norfolk  Island,  and 
the  islands  adjacent  to,  and  comprised  within, 
the  government  of  Van  Diemen's  Land," 
should  in  future  be  the  places  to  wliich  felons 
and  other  offenders  in  the  United  Kingdom 
be  conveyed,  under  sentence  or  order  of  trans- 
portation. From  that  date  transportation 
to  New  South  Wales  ceased. 

In  August,  1838,  the  select  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  transportation, 
recommended  that  "transportation  to  New 
South  Wales,  and  to  the  settled  districts  of 
Van  Diemen's  island,  should  be  discon- 
tinued as  soon  as  practicable."  The  early 
adoption  of  this  recommendation  became 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  colony, 
from  the  large  and  increasing  influx  of 
convicts  compared  with  the  free  immigrants. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  taljlc, 
that  duiing  the  ten  years  ending  1834,  the 


number  of  conricts  transported  to  New  South 
Wales  was  28,983,  while  the  emigi'ants  fi-om 
this  country  were  only  7,585. 

Comparatire  Sfatemi'iit  of  the  Kumher  of  Conn'cfs 
nrrivcd  in  New  South  Wnlex  from  IS'2.5  to  18  >4, 
and  of  Free  Emif/rantsfroni  18'J!(  to  1834. 


Year. 

Eucrlish. 

Irish. 

T.it 

Free  EniiLcrants 

Male. 

Fern 

Male 

Fcm. 

Male 

Feai. 

Chil 

i'o'.ai 

1S2.T 

7fi4 

140 

901 

Ill 

1916 

— 

— 

— 

— 

lS2(i 

R79 



1036 

100 

1S15 

— 

— 



182  7 

1239 

342 

846 

160 

2oS7 

— 

_ 

_ 

1.S2S 

loS9 

179 

7o2 

192 

2712 

— 

— 

— 

1829 

2nns 

319 

1163 

174 

3664 

306 

113 

r 

.564 

1830 

2096 

128 

68.5 

316 

322.5 

166 

70 

73 

30^l 

1831 

1437 

206 

692 

298 

2633 

1.S.5 

98 

174 

4-57 

1832 

isir- 

248 

928 

133 

3119 

819 

706 

481 

2O05 

1833 

2719 

377 

794 

261 

4151 

838 

1146 

701 

2885 

183-t 

1923 

284 

781 

173 

3161 

.571 

.596 

397 

1.564 

Total 

16204 

2223 

8578 

1918 

289,'i3!288o 

2729 

1971 

7585 

The  Grant  and  Sale  of  Crown  Lands 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  past  and 
present  state  of  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
subject  has  occupied  the  attention  of  states- 
men in  England  for  twenty  years,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  amount  of  local 
revenue  derivable  from  the  sale  of  those 
lauds,  but  as  a  means  for  the  proportionate 
adjustment  of  land,  labour,  and  capital,  which, 
wisely  used,  may  enable  the  government 
efficiently  to  promote  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  those  colonies  in  the 
temperate  zone  where  British  subjects  can 
labour  as  at  home,  and  obtain  for  that 
laboui"  a  more  ample  reward  than  could 
reasonably  be  expected  in  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  labom-  market  in  England.  It 
may  l)e  necessaiy  to  premise,  that  there  is 
little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  injurious 
effects  of  granting  large  blocks  of  land  to 
a  few  individuals ;  most  persons  agree  in  the 
advisabihty  of  the  crown  lands  being  sold 
in  small  sections,  and  put  up  for  auction  at 
a  fixed  minimum  price.  The  collision  of 
opinion  has  reference  chiefly  to  what  that 
fixed  minimum  price  should  be  in  the  several 
colonies,  or  in  the  same  colony  iu  different 
stages  of  its  progress. 

In  the  History  of  the  CnlonifS  (vol.  iv.), 
published  in  1835,  and  in  the  Colonial  Ma- 
gazine, I  stated  my  regret  at  being  unable 
to  agree  with  the  founders  of  the  colony  of 
South  Australia,  in  their  resoh'e  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  her  Majesty's  government  to 
fix  ■Amiiiiiiiiim  price  of  I:.'.'*,  per  acre  on  all 
public  lands  offered  for  sale  by  auction  ;  and, 
among  oflier  grounds,  I  diU'ered  with  them, 
1st. — "  By  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  soil 
in  Australia,  it  being  extremely  difficult  to 
find  good  land  in  large  continuous  tracts; 
a  rii'h  fertile  black  mould  of  a  iVw  hundred 
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acres  will  sometimes  be  found  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  sevi-ral  tliousiind  acres  of  a 
sandy  scrubby  ridjje,  far  worse  tliari  IIaui|)- 
steaci  lleatb."  2ud. — "  A  faruuT  (  ould  not 
afford  \2s.  \n'v  acre  for  tbe  ])urcbase  of  laud, 
wbeu  300  sbccp  would  rccjuire  U])wards  of 
1,000  aeres  for  pastiu-age."  3rd.— "  Tbe 
principle  of  concentration  wbicli  it  was  sougbt 
to  cstal)lisb,  l)y  causing  all  laud  taken  up  to 
be  cultivated,  nugbt  be  cstablislicd,  if  tbe 
wbole  of  Australia  were  like  tlu;  fertile  deltas 
of  tlu!  Ganges  or  Nile;  but  tbat  sucli  was 
not  tbe  ease,  and  Australia  was  better 
adapted  for  a  pastoral  tban  an  agricultural 
country."  -Itb. — "  Too  bigli  a  price  for  land 
would  cbeck  emigration."  otb. — "  Tbat  tbe 
settlers  would,  of  necessity,  spread  tbem- 
selves  over  tbe  distant  unoccupied  lauds  witb 
tlieir  flocks  and  lierds — no  government  could 
control  tbeir  proceedings — and  an  excessive 
dispersion  of  population,  instead  of  concen- 
tration, would  be  tbe  result."  How  far  tins 
opinion  bas  been  verified,  wfll  be  seen  from 
tlie  following  abstract  of  tbe  proceedings  con- 
nected witb  tbe  "land  question"  in  New  South 
Wales  since  tbe  foundation  of  that  settlement. 

In  1790  (KHb  February),  captain  Phillip, 
then  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  in  a 
letter  to  lord  Sydney,  recommended  tbat 
grants  of  land,  consisting  of  500  to  1,000 
acres,  shoidd  be  given  to  such  settlers  as  bis 
Majesty's  government  might  send  out  to  the 
colony ;  and,  as  the  labour  of  clearing  the 
ground  of  timber  was  very  great,  that  each 
settler  should  have  tbe  services  of  twenty 
convicts  allowed  him,  who  sboidd  be  sup- 
ported for  two  years  from  the  public  stores. 
The  inducements  held  out  to  officers  and 
soldiei's  to  become  settlers,  by  grants  of  land, 
was  strongly  sccoiuled  by  every  possible  en- 
couiageiuent  to  turn  farmers,  in  order  to 
render  tbe  settlement  independent  of  any 
foreign  aid  for  tbe  supply  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  For  this  end  laud  was  freely  granted, 
though  not  in  large  sections,  to  all  classes,  free 
or  bond,  in  or  out  of  tbe  pul)lic  service,  who 
appeared  caj)able  of  cultivating  it ;  and  con- 
victs who  thus  exited  themselves  received 
tbeir  freedom  and  a  farm,  as  tbeir  reward. 

The  civil  and  mibtary  officers  obtained 
lai'ge  tracts;  but  in  1818  an  order  was  issued 
to  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales  to  dis- 
continue tbe  practice  of  giving  laud  to  public 
officers  whilst  in  tbe  service ;  this  regulation 
was  afterwards  relaxed,  and  public  officers 
were  placed  on  tbe  same  footing  as  settlei"s, 
in  this  respect,  which  appears  to  have  been 
strongly    advisable,    otherwise,    the    greater 


part  of  the  landed  property  of  the  colony 
would  have  been  vested  in  tbe  bands  of 
emun(ipate(l  convicts  and  their  descendants, 
to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  educated  and  higher 
classes  of  colonial  society.  Most  of  the  civil 
and  military  officers  invested  their  savings 
in  land ;  many  retired  from  the  scnice  ol 
the  crown,  and  became  extensive  farmers 
and  graziers,  and  .some  of  the  finest  estates 
in  New  South  Wales,  which,  both  in  the 
style  of  tbe  mansions  and  the  improvement 
of  the  land,  would  be  an  honour  to  any 
county  in  England,  belong  to  tbe  families  ol 
tbe  civil,  military,  and  naval  officers  who,  in 
tbe  early  aiul  suflering  days  of  the  colony, 
made  it  their  home. 

Up  to  tbe  year  1823,  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Island 
had  tbe  power  of  granting  land  to  free 
settlers,  and  (as  a  reward  to  good  behaviour) 
to  convicts.  ^ATien  a  convict  was  pardoned, 
tbe  governor  gave,  to  each  male,  a  grant  of 
twenty  aeres ;  if  married,  twenty  more ;  and 
to  each  child  in  the  settlement,  ten  acres, 
free  from  all  charge  for  ten  years ;  after 
which,  a  quit-rent  of  sixpence  for  thirty 
acres  was  levied.  To  each  free  settler  the 
governor  could  make  grants  of  land  to  the 
same  extent  as  to  convicts,  and  grant  them 
100  acres  additional.  The  governor  might 
make  larger  grants  to  both  convicts  and  free 
settlers ;  but,  for  such  grants,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  special  approval  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  Not  unfrequently,  also, 
rations  were  allowed,  from  the  public  stores, 
to  free  settlers  as  well  as  to  the  emancipists, 
until  they  could  raise  suflieient  food  from 
the  soil.  The  power  vested  in  the  governor 
was  extensively  exercised.  I'p  to  the  year 
1810,  the  successive  governors  of  New  South 
Wales  had  given  to  individuals,  principally 
to  settlers  who  had  been  convicts,  177,500 
aeres,  in  grants  seldom  exceeding  100  aeres;  ' 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  tbat  the 
colony  was  largely  indebted  to  this  class  for 
the  production  of  an  annually-increasing 
quantity  of  food,  which  rendered  the  inha- 
bitants independent  of  foreign  supplies.  I 
visited  many  of  the  small  farmers  in  the  dis- 
tricts between  tbe  Hawkesbury  river  and 
Sydney,  who  bad  been  pai-doned  by  the 
several  governors  of  New  South  A\  ales,  or 
who,  on  completing  their  allotted  period  of 
ser\itude,  bad  received  free  grants  of  land 
under  100  acres.  In  almost  every  instance 
I  I  found  industiy,  frugality,  and  order  ;  in 
many,  a  deep  regi'ct  for  tbe  sins  of  their 
\  youth,  and  an  eai-ncst  desire  that  their  chil- 
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dren  should  be  trained  in  the  path  of  reli- 
gion. The  forest  was  being  gradually  cleared 
around  the  log-huts;  in  various  places  the 
comfortable  brick  tenement  had  been  raised, 
and  the  neat  garden  paled,  while  the  full 
haggard  and  the  lowing  kine  gave  indica- 
tions of  a  comfortable  homestead.  The  free 
grant  of  these  small  tracts  of  land  has  been 
the  means,  under  Pro%'idence,  of  perma- 
nently reclaiming  many  a  sinner  from  the 
errors  of  his  ways  :  a  piece  of  land — although 
covered  with  a  dense  forest — which  he  could 
call  his  own,  converted  him  from  an  avowed 
enemy  of  society,  into  one  of  its  most  stre- 
nuous defenders ;  he  found,  by  experience, 
that  honesty  was  the  best  policy  ;  and  his 
children  learnt,  fi'om  the  lips  of  their  parents, 
to  revere  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
country  whose  wise  and  merciful  policy  pro- 
duced such  beneficial  results. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  land  was  too 
freely  granted  in  New  South  Wales.  Up  to 
the  year  1823,  persons  emigrating  fi'ora 
England  took  with  them  letters  from  the 
secretary  of  state  to  the  governor,  directing 
land  to  be  granted  to  the  intending  settler 
according  to  his  means.  Governor  Mac- 
quarie  fixed  2,000  acres  as  the  maximum 
of  gi'ants,  unless  the  secretary  of  state  di- 
rected a  larger  quantity  to  be  given.  A 
number  of  grants  were  made  of  10,000  to 
20,000  acres.  'Sir.  Potter  Macqueen,  then 
M.P.,  received  a  grant  of  10,000  acres,  and 
a  reserve  of  10,000;  IMr.  Hart  Davis,  then 
M.P.,  and  :Mr.  H.  Davis,  jun.,  15,000  each ; 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the  marquis  of  Sligo, 
and  ISIr.  J.  Browne,  10,000  acres  each, 
with  reserves  of  10,000  more  each.  (See 
Parliamentary  Committee  evidence,  11th 
July,  1836.)  No  condition  of  residence  was 
attached  to  these  grants. 

In  1824  (1st  October),  an  association, 
termed  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 
received  a  free  grant  of  one  million  acres,  on 
the  following  conditions  : — After  five  years, 
a  quit-rent  of  1|  per  cent,  on  the  land,  to 
be  valued  at  \s.  6d.  per  acre — payments 
every  five  years ;  power  to  redeem,  on  pay- 
ment of  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  quit- 
rent  to  be  redeemed ;  to  employ  a  number 
of  convicts  equal  to  the  number  of  free 
labourers ;  one  free  superintendent  to  every 
fifty  convicts ;  no  land  to  be  alieiuited  for 
five  years ;  quit-rent  to  be  redeemed  by  the 
employment  of  a  certain  number  of  convicts  ; 
and  the  whole  amount  of  quit-rent  to  be 
redeemed,  if,  within  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  grant,  it  shall  appear  that  the  com- 


pany have  relieved  the  treasury  from  a 
charge  equal  to  £100,000,  to  be  calculated 
at  the  rate  of  £20  for  each  convict  supported 
during  a  year. 

From  1810  to  1822,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  governor  Macquarie,  400,000 
acres  were  granted  to  free  settlers  and  eman- 
cipists. From  1822  to  1831,  when  the  plan 
of  public  sale  was  systematically  introduced, 
the  number  of  acres  granted  was  about 
3.386,250.  Up  to  the  31st  December,  1834, 
the  total  number  granted  in  the  colony  was 
4,163,353  acres.  The  conditions  attached 
to  these  grants  were  various.  According  to 
the  e^ddence  of  ^Ir.  H.  S.  Kelsey,  of  the 
colonial  office,  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' committee  of  1836,  lands  granted  pre- 
%-ious  to  November,  1823,  were  liable,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years,  to  a  quit-rent  of  2s 
for  every  100  acres  between  November, 
1823,  and  ]\Iay,  1825  ;  at  the  end  of  five 
years  to  a  quit-rent  of  15*.  for  every  100 
acres ;  and  also,  diu'ing  the  latter  period, 
lands  sold  were  liable  to  a  quit-rent  of  2*. 
for  every  100  acres ;  lands  granted  since 
ilay,  1825,  were  liable,  at  the  end  of  seven 
years,  to  a  quit-rent  of  16s.  8d.  per  100  acres. 
Very  little  attention,  however,  was  paid  to 
the  collection  of  the  quit-rents.  When  in 
the  colonial  secretary's  office  in  New  SoutI: 
Wales,  I  strongly  urged  the  yearly  collec- 
tion of  these  accumulating  sums.  In  183.2, 
the  amount  due  for  quit-rents  was  estimated 
at  €16,552  ;  in  1846,  at  .€69,000.  In  some 
cases,  twenty-five  years'  quit-rent  were  due ; 
in  others,  the  arrears  amounted  to  more 
than  the  value  of  the  laud. 

In  1824  regulations  for  gi-ants  of  land  in 
New  South  Wales  and  ^'au  Diemen's  Land 
were  issued  by  her  Majesty's  government, 
which  announced  that  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Island  were  to  be  di%"ided 
into  counties,  hundi'eds,  and  parishes,  each 
parish  to  comprise  an  area  of  about  tweuty- 
five  miles.  A  valuation  to  be  made  of  all 
the  lands  in  the  colony,  and  an  average 
price  to  be  struck  for  each  parish.  All  lands 
in  the  colony  not  hitheno  granted  to  be  p  t 
up  for  sale  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  said 
commissioners ;  the  largest  c|uantity  to  be 
sold  to  one  individual,  9,(J00  acres  ;  the  lots 
to  be  put  up  for  sale  in  quantities  of  three 
square  miles — 1,920  acres.  Any  purchaser 
who,  within  ten  years  after  his  purchase, 
should,  by  the  employment  and  maintenance 
of  convicts,  have  relieved  thfi  public  from 
a  (charge  equal  to  ten  times  the  amount  of  ' 
the   purchase  money,   would  have  the'  pur-  | 
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diase  money  returned,  but  without  interest, 
'riic  Huviufc  to  the  puhlic  on  eae'i  eoiivict  was 
estimated  as  equivalent  to   t)0  j)or  annum. 

No  grants  to  be  nv.idv.  without  j)nrehase, 
unless  the  fjovernor  were  satisfied  tliat  t'l 
ixrantec  li  d  both  the  jjower  atid  tlie  inten- 
tion of  expending  in  the  eultivation  of  the 
land  a  capital  equal  to  half  the  estimated 
value  of  it,  within  seven  years.  The  largest 
gi'ant,  without  pnrehase,  to  be  2,560  acres ; 
the  smallest,  'i'2()  acres.  A  quit-rent  of  five 
per  cent,  per  acre  upon  the  estimated  value 
to  be  fixed  upon  the  land  granted  without 
purchase.  A  nominal  quit-rent  of  a  pcp])er- 
corn  to  be  made  for  lands  purchased  in  fee- 
simple.  Quit-rents  not  to  be  payable  on 
grants  for  seven  years;  and  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  quit-vent  at  twenty  years'  ])ur- 
chase,  the  grantee  to  have  credit  for  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  sum  he  might  have  saved  to 
his  Majesty's  government,  by  the  em  ;  oy- 
meiit  and  maintenance  of  convicts. 

In  April,  1827,  fiu-ther  instructions  were 
issued  from  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state  for  the  colonies,  in  Downing  Street, 
lespecting  the  terms  upon  which  land  would 
be  granted  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Island.  Those  tenns  coiTcspoudcd 
with  the  foregoing,  and  it  was  stated,  that 
jjersons  who  had  obtained  leave  to  become 
purchasers  were  to  send  in  sealed  tenders 
ior  the  land  advertised  to  be  sold,  and  the 
highest  bidder,  if  approved  by  the  governor, 
to  become  the  proprietor.  One-fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  land,  estimated  at  the  time 
of  the  grant,  to  be  expended  in  the  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  land,  within 
seven  years,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture. 
The  amount  of  capital  which  was  to  be  a 
criterion  of  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  granted, 
was  .€500  for  a  square  mile — 640  acres. 

In  1828,  ]\Ir.  Huskisson,  then  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonies,  laid  before  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  then  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
a  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a 
metropolitan  Colonial  Land  Board;  the  Duke 
assented,  on  condition  that  the  board  did 
not  involve  the  revenues  of  the  Biitish  ex- 
chequer in  additional  ex])ense ;  to  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  replied,  tliat  it  would,  on  the 
coutrai-y,  create  an  additional  source  of  re- 
venue. Mr.  Huskisson  evidently  had  in 
view  the  system  which  had  been  for  some 
years  successfully  adopted  in  the  United 
States,  of  selling  the  public  lands  at  a  mode- 
rate fixed  price  per  acre  ;  formerly,  the  Ame- 
rican government  put  up  tlieii-  land  at  two 
loUars  per  acre;    in  1820    the  upset  price 


was  fixed  at  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  acre;  it  is  now,  I  believe,  only  one  dollar, 
ecpud  to  fifty  pence,  per  acre.  The  late  Sir 
Wilmot  llorton  lo()k('d  to  the  sale  of  the 
ei'own  lands  in  the  colonies  as  a  means  of 
raising  a  fund  to  promote  emigration. 

In  18.31  instructions  were  issued  under 
the  roval  sign  manual  fsee  p.  3,  .hcbs.  pa])er  of 
1831,  No.  328),  directing,  that  for  the  future, 
land  should  be  put  up  for  auction  at  a  mini- 
mum upset  price  of  .5«.  per  acre.  These 
regidations  came  into  operation  in  the  middle 
of  the  year  1831.  T'nder  them,  the  system 
of  reserving  land  for  e<'clesiastical  purposes 
was  abolished,  and  the  church  and  school 
corporation  of  New  South  Wales  (which,  in 
1829,  received  419,109  acres,)  was  dissolved. 
Simultaneously  with  the  raising  the  price  of 
land  to  i).*.  per  acre,  all  unoccupied  lands 
within  the  prescribed  limits  were  authorized 
to  be  let  on  lease,  in  conformity  ^vith  the 
following  instructions : — 

"  All  crown  lands  within  the  prescribed  limit.''  will, 
if  applied  for,  be  let  by  auction,  in  lots  of  one  square 
mile,  or  G40  acres  each,  as  nearly  as  practicable. 
Persons  desirous  of  renting  such  lands,  will  address 
themselves  to  the  surveyor-fjeneral,  takine  care  to 
describe  accurately  the  situation  of  each  section 
applied  for.  The  lands  so  applied  for  will  he  adver 
tised  for  one  month,  and  the  lease  of  each  lot  for 
one  year  will  then  be  put  up  to  public  auction.  No 
lot  consisting  of  less  than  one  square  mile,  or  640 
acres,  will  be  let,  except  in  special  cases,  which  mav 
render  expedient  a  departure  from  this  rule.  Kacn 
lot  will  be  put  up  at  a  rent  of  ^0».  a-year,  and  the 
highest  bidding  (not  less  than  that  sum)  will  be 
accepted.  It  is  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
lands  so  let  will  be  o])en  for  purchase ;  and  in  the 
event  of  their  being  sold,  must  be  surrendered  by 
the  lessee  upon  one  month's  notice." 

It  was  proposed  during  this  year,  by  lord 
Howick  (now  earl  Grey),  then  under  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies,  to  a])ply  the 
net  reveiuie  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands 
in  New  South  Wales  in  encouraging  female 
emigration;  and  during  the  years  1832 — 35 
there  were  sent  to  New  South  AVales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Island  2,972  female  emi- 
grants, at  a  cost  of  €42,070. 

Din-iug  the  years  1832,  '3,  '4,  and  T).  the 
colonies  began  to  form  a  prominent  subject 
of  public  discussion ;  political  agitation  in 
England,  distress  in  Ireland,  and  the  rapid 
increase  of  population,  had  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  tliinking  men  to  providing  a  perma- 
nent safety  valve  for  the  state  by  a  system  of 
contimu)us  emigration  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Ill  1836  (10th  June),  a  select  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to 
enquire    into    the    nu'thod    of    disposing    of 
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waste  lauds  iu  the  colonies  ;  but  it  is  appa- 
rent from  the  list  of  the  committee,  and  the 
well  knowTi  opinions  of  the  mtnesses  ex- 
amined, that  the  e%ddence  to  be  elicited  was 
such  as  would  be  calculated  to  support  a 
foregone  conclusion.  None  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  except  Mr.  Roebuck,  had 
ever  been  in  any  colony ;  the  principal  mt- 
nesses  were  i\Ir.  Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield, 
and  colonel  Torreus,  who  were  then  engaged 
m  the  laudable  effort  to  found  the  colony  of 
South  Australia  on  self-supporting  principles, 
but  who  I  think  erroneously  endeavoured  to 
support  their  policy  by  fixing  a  high  price  on 
land ;  the  sums  thus  received  to  be  employed 
in  conveying  labom-  to  the  colony.  None  of 
the  witnesses  examined  had  ever  been  in 
Austraha ;  two  (captain  Wood  and  Mr. 
Bryan)  had  been  in  Van  Diemen's  island, 
— one  (^Ir.  George  Stephenson)  had  been 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  (Mr.  Burnly) 
in  Trinidad.  In  the  report  of  the  committee 
(dated  10th  August,  1836)  it  is  stated,  that 
since  the  year  1795  the  sales  of  waste  lands 
in  the  United  States  had  produced  the  sum 
of  £12,439,049,  and  that  all  land  is  offered 
for  sale  by  auction  at  an  upset  price  fixed  by 
the  legislature ;  the  committee,  however, 
omitted  to  state  in  their  report  that  the  price 
seldom  exceeded  5«.  per  acre.  They  recom- 
mended that  the  principle  introduced  by  the 
Earl  of  Ripon's  regulations  of  1831,  namely, 
that  land  should  be  disposed  of  by  auction  at 
a  minimum  upset  price — should  be  affirmed 
by  an  act  of  the  Legislatiu-e,  in  order  to  give 
this  principle  a  character  of  permanency  and 
stabihty  which  it  did  not  then  possess.  But 
the  committee  a])stained  from  stating  what 
that  minimum  price  should  be,  as  it  must 
vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 
colony,  and  "  can  only  be  determined  in  any 
one  by  the  test  of  experience." 

Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield  proposed  before  this 
parliamentary  committee  tliat  a  "  sufficient 
price"  should  be  fixed  on  the  colonial  lands, 
but  he  declined  stating  what  that  sufficient 
price  ought  to  I)e.  Colonel  Torrens,  who,  as 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Soutli  Australian 
association,  has  carried  out  some  of  Mr. 
Wakefield's  views,  gave  his  opinion  of  the 
"  sufficitnt  price"  as  at  least  40s.  an  acre.. 

Mr.  G.  P.  Scrope,  M.P.,  in  his  valuable 
evidence  before  the  committee  (7th  July, 
1836),  .stated  that  suppo.siug  the  theory 
of  Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield  to  be  correct,  the 
practical  adoption  of  tlic  theory  woidd  be 
checked  at  a  very  early  point  for  the  follow- 
ing   reasons: — 1st,    Emigration     would     Ijc 


checked  to  New  South  Wales  by  demanding 
a  price  for  land  much  exceeding  the  terms 
on  which  land  of  equal  fertihty  could  be 
obtained  in  tlie  United  States.  2nd,  That 
"  a  high  price  would  prevent  the  colonists 
obtaining  land :  they  would  be  driven  to 
settle  as  squatters,  and  appropriate  to  them- 
selves the  occupation  or  use  for  a  certain 
period  of  the  land  denied  them  to  purcliase, 
except  at  an  extravagant  rate."  The  argu- 
ments of  Mr.  Scrope,  and  the  facts  by  which 
they  were  supported,  successfidly  combated 
the  vague  theories  put  forth  by  Jlr.  Wakefield 
and  colonel  Torrens.  He  (Mr.  Scrope)  en- 
treated the  committee  to  eschew  Mr.  Wake- 
field's "leading  principle"  of  colonization  as 
founded  on  a  fallacy,  and  dangerous,  if  at- 
tempted to  be  carried  into  operation,  to  the 
very  objects  in  view:  he  therefore  m-ged  them 
to  "  adiere  in  the  question  of  price  to  the 
safe  and  successful  example  of  the  United 
States;" — adding,  that  he  wished  to  see  all 
the  crown  lands  disposed  of  after  the  Ameri- 
can system,  at  not  less  than  a  certain  mini- 
mum price,  and  the  entire  proceeds  of  those 
sales  to  be  appropriated  to  an  immigration 
fund,  to  defray  the  gratuitous  introduction 
of  labourers  from  the  mother  coimtiT. 

In  1836  (12th  October),  after  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  had  closed 
its  labours,  colonel  ToiTcns,  as  chanman  of 
the  South  Australian  commissioners,  ad- 
cfressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  his  Majes- 
ty's secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  object- 
ing to  the  price  of  5s.,  or  any  lesser  suru, 
per  acre  for  land  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Port  Philhp,  while  12s.  was  the  minimum 
price  iu  South  Austraha,  and  m-ging  that 
the  laboui'crs  sent  to  South  Australia  woidd 
quit  that  colony  for  New  South  Wales  il' 
such  an  inequahty  in  the  pi-ice  of  land  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  two  adjoining  colonies. 
Mr.  (now  Sir  James)  Stephen  iu  an  al)le  reply 
to  colonel  Torrens,  dated  27th  October,  1836^ 
stated  on  behalf  of  Lord  Glenelg,  that  the 
persons  who  had  embarked  theii'  pioperty  in 
South  Australia  knew  perfectly  well  that  5,9. 
per  acre  was  the  upset  price  in  tlie  imme- 
diately adjacent  colonies;  that  on  these 
terms  (comparatively  so  low)  the  inducements 
to  occupy  large  portions  of  land  without 
Ucence  had  been  found  tiTesistible ;  that  the 
"  responsibility  of  the  colonists  rested  with 
themselves,  who  must  have  been  prepared 
for  th(!  conipi.'tition  of  unauthorized  occu- 
pants of  tlie  soil  on  the  surface  of  that  vast 
couti:iciit,  and  that  it  was  a  (huigcr  not  con- 
cealed from  the  colonists  at  the  vcrv  outset 
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of  their  cntrqirize."  It  is  evident  from  tins 
letter  that  Mr.  Stephcu  foresaw  the  injurious 
effects  attendant  on  an  endeavour  to  fix  a 
high  price  for  land  in  New  South  Wales. 
He  stated  that — 

"  For  some  years  pust  his  Majesty's  government 
have  steadfastly  enforced  the  rule,  wliich  forbids  the 
alienation  of  wild  lands  in  New  Holland  except  by 
sales  at  a  public  auction  at  a  (ixed  minimum  price ; 
but  they  have  always  i)erceived  that  circumstances 
beyond  their  control'  would  fi.\  that  minimum  at  a 
lower  point  than  that  whicli  would  be  selected,  if  the 
discretion  of  the  (jovernment  in  this  matter  were 
absolutely  free  and  unfettered.  In  the  remoter  part 
of  the  va.st  regions  conijjriscd  within  the  range  of  the 
Australian  colonies,  tlie  power  of  the  law  is  unavoid- 
ably feeble  when  opijosed  by  the  predominant  inclina- 
tions of  any  large  body  of  the  people;  in  such  a 
country  unpopular  regulations,  unless  supported  by  a 
force  either  of  police  or  soldiery,  irresistible  and 
overwhelming,  must  become  little  more  than  a  dead 
letter. 

"  Thus,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  squatters  (to 
employ  the  significant  local  term)  find  in  the  high 
upset  price  of  land  some  nf  those  adrantaiits  irhich  a 
smuggler  in  other  countries  derives  f mm  a  high  rate  of 
duty  ;  their  proceedings,  instead  of  being  condemned 
and  opposed,  are  countenanced  and  supported  by  the 
society  to  which  they  belong,  consequently  an  ex- 
tensive territory,  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, has  been  occujiied  by  unauthorised  settlers  of 
all  classes,  by  the  wealthy  not  less  than  by  the  poor ; 
and,  in  this  systematic  violation  of  the  law,  each  class 
finds  support  and  encouragement  in  the  example  and 
common  interest  of  its  various  members.  A\  ith  the 
most  earnest  desire  to  repress  the  growing  evil,  the 
local  authorities  have  experienced  the  impossibility  of 
making  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  general  will." 

Lord    Glenelg,    therefore,    through    the 
under  secretary  of  state,  ISIr.  Stephen,  ex- 
pressed his  determination  of  not  attempting 
to  raise   the   price   of  land  in  New  South 
Wales  to  the  rate  at  which  theorists  wished 
it  to  be   fixed  at  in  South  Australia  ;    and 
stated  that  "  even  the  fixed  price  of  5s.  had 
aflbrded  an  irresistible  temptation    at   Port 
Phillip  to  the  unauthorised  occupation  of  the 
soil ;  the  governor  (Sir  R.  Bourke)  was  con- 
sequently   authorised    to  relax   the    rule   of 
price  at  Port  Phillip  if  he  shotild  find  it  indis- 
pensable to  check  the  evil  of  the  unlicensed 
occupation  of  the  newly  explored  territory." 
In  1837  (ir)th  February)  Lord  Glenelg  sent 
to    Sir   R.  Bourke,   then  governor  of  New 
South     Wales,     the     correspondence     with 
colonel  Torrens,  and  required  a  report  how 
far  the  discretion  of  the  local  government 
had  been  exercised  in  fixing  a  higher  rate 
than  OS.  per  acre  as  the  upset  price  of  lands 
supposed  to  be   of  peculiar  value.     Sir  R. 
Bourke  informed  the  secretary  of  state  that 
in  the  first  place  the  competition  for  land  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Melbourne  and  Wil- 


liam.s'  Town,  Port  Pliilli|),  had  caused  the 
waste  land.s  to  be  sold  at  a  price  which  would 
prevent  any  further  cause  for  alarm  in  the 
South  Australian  commissioners.  With 
regard  to  New  South  Wales,  the  government 
rightly  considered  that  competition  at  public 
sale  would  always  determine  the  real  value 
of  any  allotments,  and  that  the  competition 
which  was  rapidly  increasing  would  become 
more  active  as  the  colony  advanced  in  wealth 
and  population. 

In  support  of  his  opinion  the  gOTemor 
adduced  the  following  table,  showing  the 
average  price  of  crown  lands  sold  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  for  the  five 
years  ending  the  31st  December,  1836: — 


Year. 

Town  Allotments, 

Other  Land, 

per  r 

erch. 

per  Acre. 

s. 

d. 

a.      d. 

1832 

2 

10 

6       0 

1833 

2 

4 

9       6 

1834 

6 

2 

6       8 

1835 

.5 

2 

5     10 

1836 

4 

2 

6       2 

The  opinions  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke  on 
this  highly  important  subject,  not  only  in 
reference  to  New  South  '^^'ales,  but  to  all 
colonies  with  waste  lands,  so  clearly  indicate 
the  evils  which  have  since  ensued  from  a 
disregard  of  those  arguments,  urged  with  all 
the  weight  of  local  experience,  and  enforced 
by  sound  reasoning,  that  I  am  induced  to 
give  them  at  full  length.  In  testimony  of 
their  practical  value,  Mr.  Justice  TheiTy, 
who  had  been  nineteen  years  in  New  South 
Wales,  stated  in  his  evidence  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  9th  June,  1848,  that  gover- 
nor Sir  Richard  Bourke,  in  the  despatch  of 
1837,  "  anticipated  the  evils  which  have 
since  resulted,  and  which  would  have  been 
averted  if  the  course  he  recommended  had 
been  abided  by." 

The  governor  thus  reasoned : — 

"  If  it  be  objected  that  such  an  effective  competition 
as  I  have  described,  arising  from  increased  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  in  itself  indicates  the  propriety  of 
raisin";  the  ramiraum  price  of  1IS37  over  that  of  1831, 
I  would  observe,  that  the  crown  lands  now  in  the 
market  form  only  a  surplus ;  in  many  instances  they 
may  be  justly  called  a  refuse,  consisting  of  lands 
which  in  past  years  were  not  saleable  at  any  price, 
and  were  not  sought  after  even  as  free  grants.  As 
improvement  and  population  penetrate  through  the 
colouv,  such  lands  begin  to  acquire  a  value,  and  there 
is  a  stage  in  this  process  m  which  thev  are  saleable  at 
the  present  minimum  price  of  os.  By  declining  in 
future  to  dispose  of  them  at  this  rate,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  will  be  sold  at  a  higher.  The  result 
may  be  to  retain  them  for  an  indefinite  time  unsold. 
Such  a  result,  as  your  lordship  appears  fully  aware. 
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is  the  more  likely,  or  rather  certain,  in  consequence 
of  the  alternative  at  the  settler's  command  of  wan- 
derintj  without  authority  or  restraint  with  his  flocks 
and  herds  over  the  vast  tracts  of  the  interior.  A 
facility  in  acquiring  the  actual  property  of  land  at  a 
low  price  is  the  safest  check  to  this  practice,  and  it 
may  here  be  observed,  that  the  unauthorised  occupiers 
of  remote  crown  lands  do  not  wholly  consist  of  small 
flock-owners  of  slender  means,  but  of  the  agents  and 
shepherds  of  the  wealthiest  colonists  residing  within 
the  limits  of  location,  who  are  continually  balancing 
between  the  opposite  motives  presented  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  unauthorised  occupation  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  desire  of  adding  to  their  permanent  property  in 
land  on  the  other.  The  extent  of  their  purchases  at 
the  government  sales  corresponds  with  the  prevalence 
of  the  latter  motive,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  in- 
fluence must  be  weakened  in  proportion  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  tlie  upset  price. 

"  But  though  I  am  convinced  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  present  value  of  land  is  obtained  by  means 
of  the  competition  excited  by  public  sales,  yet  it  is 
possible  that  an  augmentation  of  the  minimum  ])rice 
would  have  the  injurious  effect  of  checking  the  immi- 
gration of  persons  possessed  of  small  capital  desirous 
of  establishing  themselves  upon  land  of  their  own. 
There  are  very  few  new  comers  who  possess  suflicient 
means  to  purchase,  at  a  price  much  above  5s.,  the 
large  tract  of  land  which  in  this  country  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  even  the  commencement  of  an  ordinary 
grazing  establishment.  Again,  the  inducements 
ofl'ered  to  retired  officers  to  settle  in  the  colony,  by 
obtaining  land  at  the  minimum  price,  would  be  much 
diminished  if  that  price  were  raised.  These  officers, 
both  as  regards  numbers  and  character,  are  no  small 
acquisition  to  the  rural  population  of  the  colony. 

"  Apprehending,  therefore,  that  to  raise  the  upset 
price  of  crown  lands  would  introduce  much  of  the 
mischief  I  have  rejiresented ;  believing  also  that  the 
influence  of  competition  is  becoming  daily  a  more 
certain  safeguard  against  the  sale  of  any  land  below 
its  just  value ;  considering  further  the  general  impolicy 
of  meddling  without  imperative  necessity  with  any 
established  system  affecting  so  nearly  the  foundations 
of  property,  especially  with  one  which  has  been  found 
hitherto  to  operate  so  advantageously.  I  am  unable  to 
recommend   any   change   in  the  minimum   price  at 


which  crown  lands  are,  under  the  present  regulations, 
offered  to  sale  by  public  auction  in  New  South  Wales." 

In  1840  Lord  John  Russell,  then  her  Ma- 
jesty's secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies,  sent 
a  despatch  to  Sir  George  Gipps,  governor  of 
New  South  Wales,  containing  instructions, 
dated  23rd  May,  1840,  under  the  royal  sign 
manual,  respecting  the  settlement  and  aliena- 
tion of  waste  lands  in  the  colony.  New  South 
Wales  was  to  be  dinded  into  three  districts, 
northern,  middle,  and  southern.  lu  the 
middle  district,  the  minimum  upset  price 
of  land  at  public  auction  to  be  12s.  per 
acre  ;  in  the  southern  or  Port  Phillip  district, 
all  lands,  in  future,  to  be  "  open  to  sale  at 
one  uniform  price"  of  20s.  per  acre,  sidyect 
to  a  few  qualifications.  Lord  J.  Russell 
stated,  that  .£1  an  acre  appeared  a  reason- 
able price,  adverting  to  the  proceeds  of  sales 
hitherto  ;  that  it  appeared  to  answer  well  in. 
the  neighbouring  colony  of  South  Austraha, 
and  that  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to 
offer  lots  for  sale  in  sections  of  160  or  80 
acres ;  town  lots  to  be  at  the  rate  of  £100 
per  acre. 

In  1840  (10th  December),  Sir  George 
Gipps,  then  governor  of  New  South  AVales, 
forwarded  to  Lord  John  Russell  a  "  ilemo- 
randum  on  the  Disposal  of  Lands  in  the 
Australian  colonies,"  in  which  he  assumed 
that  5s.  per  acre  was  decidedly  too  low,  as  a 
minimum  price,  although  he  acknowledged 
that  the  land  seldom  produced  at  auction 
more,  and  that  there  was  a  glut  of  land  in 
the  market  at  that  rate.  The  governor 
stated  that  in  1839  the  minimum  price  was 
i-aisedtol2s.  per  acre,  and  he  gave  the  general 
results  as  follows  : — 


Years. 

Country  Lands. 

To\vn  Allotments. 

Country  Lands  and  Town 
Allotments. 

Acres. 

Price 
per  -\cre. 

Sum. 

Acres. 

Price 
per  Acre. 

Sum. 

Acres. 

Price 
per  Acre. 

Sum. 

Old  Parts  1 

of  the      I 
Colony. 

Port 
Phillip.    > 

J 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

278,323 

198,198 

94,878 

38,653 
38.283 
82,729 

£.    s.     d 
0     5     4f 
0     8     li 
0  13     li 

0  13     3 

1  IC  11 
1   12  11 

£. 

75,159 
80,836 
62,360 

25,587 

61,102 

136,367 

K.      R.   P. 

185  3  26 

231  0  22 

513  1  25 

87  3  20 

41  1   12 

65   1     8 

169  2  16 

£.      s.    d. 
17     7     4 
29     0  Hi 

69     3     -i-i 
81     5     81 
213  11      -l\ 
137  19     0 
487  16     2 

£. 
3.228 
6,714 

35.518 
7,142 
8,826 
9,008 

82,732 

278,509 
198,429 
95,391 
88 
38,694 
38,348 
82,899 

£.    s.     d. 
0     5     7i 

0  8     9| 

1  0     6i 
81     5     8 

0  17     9i 

1  16     &{ 

2  12  10 

£. 
78,387 
87,550 
97,878 
7,142 
34,414 
70,110 
219,100 

A  great  stimulus  to  the  purchase  of  land 
was  given  in  1839-40,  and  '41,  throughout 
Australia  generally,  but  more  especially  at 
Port  Phillip  ;  it  is'  not,  thcrfore,  surprising, 
that  large  sums  were  realized,  both  for  town 
and  eountiT  sections.  In  New  South  Wales, 
however,    this   was   not   the   case,    for   the 
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quantity  of  country  land  sold  greatly  dimin- 
ished, thus — 1838,*  acres  278,323,  at  5s.  ild. 
l)cr  acre  =  £75,159;  1840,  acres  84,878,  at 
13s.  Ifrf.  per  acre  =  .C(52,3r)0.  It  was  erron- 
eously supj)osed,  that  because  land  sold  at 
12s.,  and,  subsequently,  at  2()s.  an  acre,  in 
South   Australia,   therefore  the    same  price 
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coiild  be  realized  in  Now  South  Wales ;  but 
it  was  f'()rf;ott(-n,  that  in(lc])cii(lcnt  of  delusion 
at  home,  and  peeuliar  cireunistances,  that  a 
system  of  speeial  surveys  was  introduced  in 
South  Australia,  whereby  any  person  bind- 
ing himself  to  take  1,()()()  aercs,  might  require 
a  survey  of  lo.OOO,  and  out  of  this  he  might 
seleet  his  portion  in  lots  of  not  less  tlian 
eighty  acres ;  so  that  with  such  a  privilege, 
he  selected  all  the  good  and  left  the  bad 
land.  He  might  also  make  his  selection  of 
a  narrow  strip  with  water  frontage,  thus 
rendering  the  back  land  unavailat)le  for  any 
one  else.  A  gambling  system  was  also 
introduced,  by  giving  to  the  ])urchasers  of 
a  certain  number  of  acres,  gratuitously,  or 
almost  gratuitously,  a  lottery  or  raffle  ticket 
for  a  town  or  building  allotment,  which,  in 
some  places,  was  very  valuable.  i\Iany  per- 
sons, in  England,  who  bought  land  in  South 
Australia  during  the  period  of  the  "  land 
mania,"  have  never,  to  this  day,  received 
one  shilling  in  return  for  their  outlay.  The 
memor.andum  of  Sir  George  Gipps  is  well 
nigh  unintelligible ;  he  condemns  the  system 
adopted  in  South  Australia,  as  a  gambhng 
speculation,  depending  on  a  throw  of  dice ; 
he  considers,  that  "  Australia  is  a  pastoral 
country,  and  must  remain  such,  for  ages ;" 
that  "  scarcely  one  hundredth  part  of  the 
land  sold  by  the  government  in  Australia,  is 
ever  purchased  for  the  pui-pose  of  being 
cultivated ;"  and  that  "  the  enterprizing 
colonists  who  first  drove  sheep  and  cattle 
from  New  South  "Wales  to  South  Australia, 
rescued  that  colony  from  ruin;"  and  yet, 
after  an  entire  condemnation  of  the  fallacies 
which  were  sedulously  propagated  respecting 
the  "  new  principle,"  and  the  "  sufficient 
price"  at  South  Australia,  Sir  George  Gipps 
appears  to  recommend  to  her  Majesty's 
ministers,  in  England,  the  raising  of  the 
price  of  laud  in  New  South  ^^'alcs,  as  a  raw 
material,  abo^e  5*'.  per  acre. 

In  this  memorandum  the  governor  of  New 
South  AVales  thus  correctly  described  the 
character  of  the  squatters,  and  the  extent 
to  which  squatting  was  then  carried  on  : — 

"  A  very  lar^e  proportion  of  the  land  wliich  is  to 
form  tlie  new  distiict  of  Port  Phillip,  is  already  in 
the  licensed  occupation  of  the  squatters  of  New  South 
Wales,  a  class  of  persons  whom  it  would  be  wrong 
to  conl'ound  with  tl>ose  who  bear  the  same  name  in 
America,  and  who  are  generally  persons  of  mean 
repute  and  of  small  means,  who  have  taken  un- 
authorised possession  of  patches  of  land.  Amongst 
the  squatters  of  New  South  ^^'ales  are  the  wealthiest 
of  the  land,  occupying,  with  the  permission  of 
goveniment,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
acres.     Young  men  of  good  familv  and  connexions 


in  England,  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  graduatci 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  are  also  in  no  small  num- 
ber amongst  them. 

"  At  the  end  of  18.39,  the  cattle  depastured  beyond 
the  boundaries  was  returned  an  follows,  though 
probablv  the  real  quantitv  was  mucli  greater :  sheep, 
i:.iM..'>'.h;  homed  cattle,  .'JT  1.699;  horses,  7.088. 
The  number  of  acres  in  cultivation  was  also  returned 
as  7,287." 

In  1811  (17th  July),  the  Colonial  Land 
and  Emigration  Commissioners  (T.  F.  Elliott, 
esq.  and  the  honourable  E.  E.  \'illier.s,) 
addressed  a  valuable  letter  to  James  Ste- 
phen, esq.,  under- secrctarj'  for  the  colonics, 
in  which  they  stated  that  they  could  not 
agree  in  the  recommendation  of  the  South 
Australian  committee,  that  the  upset  price 
of  laiul  slioidd  be  at  once  raised  in  South 
Australia  and  the  other  Australian  colonies. 
The  commissifmers  observe,  that  while  they 
deem  the  price  of  land  should  be  progres- 
sively increased,  until  the  object  of  estab- 
lishing a  due  proportion  between  the  supply 
and  demand  for  labour,  and  between  the 
population  and  the  extent  of  tcrritorj'  occu- 
pied by  it,  shall  have  been  accomplished; 
yet,  that  the  extent  to  which  the  price  of 
land  can  be  raised,  has  limits  beyond  which 
no  authority  will  avail;  and,  that  just  aa 
the  smuggler  places  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  duties  of  customs  cannot  be  increased, 
so  the  squatter  woidd  defeat  an  indefinite 
increase  of  the  price  of  land;  for,  as  soon 
as  the  consideration  demanded  by  govern- 
ment for  granting  a  title  became  extrava- 
gant, persons  would  prefer  the  course  of 
taking  land  without  a  title,  and  bearing  the 
risk. 

In  the  annexed  paragraph,  the  commis- 
sioners clearly  foretold  the  disadvantageous 
rcsidts  attending  an  increase  of  price  above 
the  I2s.  then  prevailing  in  New  South 
Wales : — 

"  It  appears  to  us,  that  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  a 
low  price  in  withdrawing  persons  from  labouring  for 
hire  in  the  colony,  there  may  be  some  misapprehen- 
sion as  to  the  state  of  facts.  In  North  America, 
where  lots  were  of  small  size,  and  their  value  was  to 
be  realised  by  force  of  human  labour  only,  it  is  not 
questioned  that  too  great  a  facility  of  acquiring  land 
withdrew  large  numbers  from  the  class  of  labourers. 
But  in  the  Australian  colonies,  where  land  requires 
to  be  in  large  quantities,  for  the  principal  use  to 
which  it  is  turned,  and  where  also  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  it  depends  not  upon  mere  human  toil, 
but  upon  the  acquisition  and  rearing  of  stock,  re- 
quiring a  considerable  further  outlay  of  capital,  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  same  effect  is  to  be 
apprehended.  We  certaiidy  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  it  mentioned  in  any  official  accounts  from 
these  colonies,  that  land  has  been  acquired  by  per- 
sons in  the  condition  and  with  the  means  of  labourers ; 
and  Sir  George  Gipps,  in   the  memorandum  which 
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forms  one  of  the  papers  now  under  consideration, 
mentions,  that  it  is  '  rarely  advantascous  in  any  part 
of  Australia  for  a  newly-arrived  emigrant  to  become 
a  proprietor  of  land,  unkss  his  capital  is  considerable.' 
This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  temptation  held 
out  by  land  to  people  of  sm.iU  means  is  not  very  con- 
siderable. The  truth,  perhaps,  is,  that  various  other 
causes,  besides  the  price  of  laud,  must  yorern  the  usual 
rate  of  war/es.  It  is,  we  believe,  generally  under- 
stood, that  where  the  capital  which  can  be  profitably 
used  in  employing  labour  is  very  large,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  labourers  that  can  be  obtained, 
wages  will  be  high ;  and  this  will  continue  equally 
true,  whatever  might  be  the  existing  land  regulations. 
"We  fear,  therefore,  that  if  we  were  to  undertake  pro- 
gressively to  increase  the  price  of  land  until  labour 
should  be  abundant,  and  employment  as  much  divided 
as  in  old  countries,  tee  miijht  possibly  eitinyuish  the 
land  sales  before  we  .should  have  reduced  wages ; 
that  we  might  seriously  diminish  the  resources  for 
produciny  theyreat  staple  of  the  Australian  settlements, 
and  2>erhaps  hare  enyendered  an  ejrtensire  system  of 
unauthorized  squatting.  AVe  feel  the  force  of  tliis 
apprehension  the  more,  when  we  advert  to  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  that  after  once  a  minimum 
price  has  been  declared,  it  ought  not  to  admit  ot 
being  lowered,  except  by  an  act  of  the  British  Par- 
liament." 

In  1842,  the  system  of  sale  by  Eviction 
was  resumed  tlirouglioiit  the  colony,  at  a 
minimum  upset  price  of  12*.  per  acre  for 
country  lands,  with  liberty  to  select  portions 
not  bid  for  at  the  upset  price. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  Council  by  Sir 
George  Gipps,  the  governor  of  New  Soutli 
Wales,  on  9th  September,  1842,  he  used 
these  remarkable  expressions  : — "  I  do  not 
advocate  the  putting  the  squatter  on  a  par 
with  the  purchaser  of  crown  laud ;  to  do 
this,  would  be  eftectually  to  nullify  all  the 
regulations  which  have  been  introduced  for 
the  disposal  or  sale  of  laud,  since  laud  began 
to  be  of  any  value  in  the  colony.  *  *  * 
So  obWously  does  the  squatting  system  act 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  crown  lands,  that  the 
late  secretary  of  state,  in  a  despatch  which 
has  been  laid  before  the  Council  (dated 
20th  June,  1840),  pointed  out  the  propriety 
of  raising  the  price  of  a  licence  to  depasture 
stock  beyond  the  boundaries,  to  five  or  six 
times  its  present  limit."  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  when  the  government 
adopted  the  theory  of  raising  the  price  of 
land  beyoud  its  real  value,  the  colony  would, 
to  a  great  extent,  have  been  ruined,  but  for 
the  squatters,  whose  exertions  have  increased 
the  quantity  of  stock,  and  greatly  multiplied 
the  exportable  produce  of  the  settlement. 

In  1843,  the  minimum  price  was  raised  to 
twenty  shiUlngs  per  acre,  by  an  act  of  the 
Imperial  Parliameut,  (5  and  6  Vict.,  cap.  .'5(),) 
with  liberty  to  select,  at  the  upset  price, 
countrj'  portions  put  up  to  auction  and  not 


bid  for,  or  on  whicli  the  deposit  had  been 
forfeited.  The  land  was  offered  for  sale,  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  a  section,  or  one 
square  mile  ^  640  acres.  In  184.3,  a  select 
committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  Wales  was  appointed,  to  enquire  into 
and  report  upon  the  upset  price  of  land. 
In  the  same  year,  and  in  1815,  "immigra- 
tion reports"  were  laid  before  the  Council. 
In  the  resolutions  and  petitions  of  the 
Cotmeil,  founded  on  these  several  reports, 
urgent  protests  were  made  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  policy  which  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  the  disastrous  results  of  anni- 
hilating the  land  fimd,  and  simultaneously 
depriving  the  colony  of  capital  and  labour, 
by  which  a  series  of  social  revolutions,  and 
an  unparalleled  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
property  were,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be 
attributed.  It  was  stated,  in  this  year,  that 
about  5,000,000  acres  had  then  been  alien- 
ated from  the  crown  in  New  South  Wales ; 
of  these,  about  3,500,000  acres  had  been 
granted,  and  about  1,000,000  acres  had  been 
sold,  at  a  price  of  about  5*'.  per  acre. 

By  an  order  of  her  Majesty  iu  Council, 
dated  London,  9th  March,  1847,  the  lands  of 
New  South  Wales  were  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  situation,  to  be 
deuomiuated  respectively — (1.)  the  settled; 
(2.)  the  intermediate ;  and  (3.)  the  tnisettled 
districts.  The  first  comprised  the  settled 
and  proclaimed  counties  of  1st  January, 
1838,  and  the  counties  of  ]Maequarie  and 
Stanley;  also  lands  within  three  miles  dis- 
tance from  any  part  of  the  sea  coast,  or  two 
miles  from  certain  parts  of  the  rivers  Gle- 
nelg,  Clarence,  and  Richmond,  or  ten  miles 
from  the  towns  or  townships  of  Portland, 
Alberton,  Eden,  Bathurst,  Wellington,  Jlac- 
quarie,  Ips^vich,  and  a  town  at  the  head  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Clarence  river.  The 
second  comprehended  the  counties  to  be 
proclaimed  on  or  before  31st  December, 
1818;  and  the  t/tird,  all  the  other  lands  in 
the  territory  of  New  South  M'ales.  [In 
this  enumeration,  the  references  to  Mel- 
bourne and  the  Port  Phillip  districts  have 
been  omitted,  as  this  portion  of  Australia  is 
to  be  formed  into  a  distinct  colony.] 

Under  this  order,  the  governor  is  em- 
powered to  grant  leases  or  runs  of  land  in 
the  unsettled  districts,  for  any  terra  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years'  duration,  for  pas- 
toral pui'poses,  with  permission  for  the  lessee 
to  cultivate  so  much  of  the  land  iu  tlie  said 
riui  as  may  be  necessary  to  jirovide  grain, 
hay,    vegetables    or    fruit,    to    the    amount 
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required  for  the  use  of  the  family  and  estal)- 
lishnient  of  the  lessee,  but  not  for  sale  or 
barter.  The  rent  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  slieej)  or  eattle  which  the  run 
may  be  enabled  to  support ;  cacli  nin  to 
be  e:i]);ible  of  curryiiij;  at  least  l,0(K)  sheep, 
or  an  equivalent  number  of  eattle,  and  not 
in  any  case  to  be  let  at  a  lower  rent  than 
.€10  per  annum,  to  which  £2  10«.  per 
annum  .shall  be  added  for  every  additional 
1,000  sheep,  or  equivalent  number  of  cattle, 
which  the  run  may  be  capable  of  carrj'ino;. 
A  commissioner  of  crown  lands  to  estimate 
the  ea])abi]ities  of  the  run.  During;  the 
continuance  of  the  lease,  no  person  but  the 
lessee  to  be  sufl'crcd  to  piu'chase  any  of  the 
run ;  but  he  to  be  allowed  to  buy  the  whole, 
or  portions  of  not  less  than  160  acres,  at 
a  price  of  not  less  than  20s.  per  acre.  On 
the  intcrmt'diute  lands  the  governor  may 
grant  leases  as  above  for  not  more  than 
eight  yeai's ;  but  at  the  end  of  each  succes- 
sive year  of  the  lease,  these  runs  may  be 
oifered  for  pubHc  purchase,  subject  to  sixty 
days'  notice  to  the  lessee.  In  the  settled 
districts  the  governor  may  issue  grants  or 
depasturing  leases  for  one  year,  without 
interference  as  to  time  of  disposal  of  said 
lauds  by  sale  or  lease. 

In  1847  (11th  September),  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislative  Council  of  New 
South  "Wales  on  iwmigi-ation,  stated,  that 
"  the  land  fund — the  source  fi'om  whence 
any  amoiuit  of  expenditure  incurred  in  im- 
migration might  have  been  defrayed,  has 
been  annihilated,  in  consequence  of  the 
determination  to  carry  out  the  system  of 
Mr.  E.  G.  Wakefield  ;  and  the  remonstrances 
of  the  colony  against  this  niinous  system 
Prices  of  Crown  Lands  and  Quantities 


have    been    unheeded    or    misunderstood." 
The  committee  state,  that — 

"  For  a  series  of  years  the  groirth  of  the  colony 
was  uniform,  prof^rcKnivu,  and  uninterrupted.  From 
18;W  to  1840,  the  sum  realized  by  the  sale  of  the 
waste  lands  was  upwards  of  £1, 000,000,  and  by  the 
expenditure  of  this  amount  HO.OOO  souls  were  intro 
duccd.  Under  this  system,  the  population  became 
more  than  doubled  in  a  period  of  ci^ht  vcars.  In 
1839,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  imperial  government  to 
raise  the  upset  mmimum  price  of  land  from  o».  to  12»., 
and  subsequently  to  £1  an  acre.  This  act  may  \>e 
regarded  as  one  chief  cause  of  the  disasters  with 
which  the  colony  has  since  been  visited,  and  of  its 
l)resent  depressed  condition.  From  £300,(XlO  a-vear 
the  land  revenue  fell  to  £8,000,  and  immigration 
ceased ;  the  sources  from  whence  it  had  been  de- 
frayed, having  been  thus  suddenly  arrested." 

In  184"  (23rd  July),  a  select  committee, 
consisting  of  ten  members  of  the  Leg;islative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales,  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  what  ought 
to  be  the  minimum  upset  price  or  prices  of 
land  in  the  various  coimtics  and  districts  of 
New  South  "Wales.  On  27th  Scjjtcmber, 
1847,  the  committee  made  a  report,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  abstract.  All  the  wit- 
nesses examined,  whether  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
minimum  price,  agreed  that  20s.  does  not 
in  any  degree  represent  the  exchangeable 
value  of  an  acre  of  land  in  New  South  Wales; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  declaration  of  the 
Impeiial  Parliament,  that  land  shall  not  be 
sold  till  it  realises  £1  per  acre,  is  a  declara- 
tion that  land  shall  not  be  sold  until  it 
realise  more  than  it  is  worth ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  except  in  particular  instances, 
land  shall  not  be  sold  at  all.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  statement,  the  following  table 
is  adduced : — 
Sold  from  1837  to  18-16,  hoth  inchisire. 


Year 

5s.  per  acre. 
Country. 

12*.  per  acre, 
Country. 

20s.  per  acre, 
Country. 

Upwards  of  20s.  per  acre. 

Special 
Suneys, 
in  Acres. 

Total  Acres 
Sold. 

Total 
Amount  for 
Lands  sold. 

Town. 

Country. 

1837 

368.483 





212 





368.695 

£121,962 

1838 

31o,0o9 

— 

— 

228 

30 

— 

3 15.3  IS 

128.865 

1839 

249.896 

30.218 

2,664 

2,785 

351 

— 

285.915 

166,713 

1840 

68,873 

111.720 

2.058 

5,525 

1,291 

— 

189.468 

324.072 

1841 

— 

16.430 

3.310 

248 

153 

66.199 

86.341 

92.6;i6 

1842 

— 

4.898 

1.340 

170 

471 

15.023 

21.903 

18,312 

1843 

— 

616 

3,205 

157 

717 

121 

4.817 

12,205 

1844 

. — 

— 

3.822 

245 

190 

— 

4.259 

9.174 

1845 

127 

— 

4.440 

1,754 

945 

— 

7.267 

18.025 

1846 

— 

103 

2.841 

282 

3,791 

— 

7.018 

27,700 

18471 

1848 

1849  f 

.     .     . 

.     .    No 

detailed 

returns. 

.     .     . 

.     .     . 

1850. 

Total     . 

1,002,440 

163.985 

23,683 

11.611 

7  942 

81.343 

1.291.006 

£919.669 

I^'ote. — Koods  aud  Perches,  and  Sliilliugs  aud  Fence  are  excluded 
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Ph'om  the  foregoing  table  the  committee 
adduced  the  facts — 

"  That  the  sum  realised  by  sales  of  land  in  1846  is 
less  by  £3,000  than  one-fourth  of  the  sum  realised 
from  the  same  source  in  1837.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  five  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  raising  of  the  minimum  price  to  £1  an  acre,  the 
whole  sum  realised  by  land  sales  is  not  quite  £80,000, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  sum  realised  in  the  single  average 
year  1837;  and  the  whole  number  of  acres  sold  about 
45,000,  or  less  than  one-eighth  of  the  number  sold  in 
1837.  The  result  is  more  strange,  when  it  is  ob- 
served, that  in  1837  the  population  of  the  colony 
amounted  to  85,000  persons,  while,  in  1846,  the 
population  amounted  to  upwards  to  196,000.  Thus 
by  unwise  legislation  ha.s  the  permanent  settlement 
been  retarded  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for  it  has 
increased ;  and  thus  is  the  fallacy,  that  land  can  be 
made  saleable  at  this  price  by  the  introduction  of 
population,  practically  refuted.  But  it  has  been  said 
by  Sir  George  Gipps,  that  it  is  to  the  insolvency, 
which  was  unfortunately  so  general  a  few  years  ago, 
and  not  to  the  high  minimum  price,  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  land  sales  is  to  be  attributed.  If  so,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  same  paralysing  influence  extended 
to  ail  markets  as  well  as  the  land  market.  The  com- 
parison of  1837  with  1846  will  completely  show  the 
fallacy  of  this  suggestion.  In  1837  the  value  of  ex- 
ports from  the  colony  was  £760,000.  In  1846  the 
value  was  £1,481,000,  or  nearly  double.  In  1837 
the  ships  entered  inwards  were  400,  of  the  burden  of 
80,000  tons.  In  1846  the  ships  entered  inwards  were 
767,  of  the  burden  of  141,000  tons.  In  1837  the 
proceeds  of  sales  by  auction  were  £321,000;  in  1846, 
£414,000.  In  1837  the  coin  in  the  treasurv,  militarv 
chest,  and  banks,  was  £427,000 ;  in  1846,  £827,000'. 
Thus,  while  our  exports,  our  shipping,  our  circulating 
medium,  and  our  population  have  doubled;  while  the 
proceeds  of  sales  by  auction  have  increased  one- 
fourth,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  have  decreased 
by  more  than  three-fourths." 

The  inference  deduced  fi-om  these  facts  hy 
the  committee  is  that  wliile — 

"  The  producer  of  colonial  exports  is  content  to 
sell  his  commodity  at  the  price  which  it  will  bring, 
the  shipowner  looks  only  for  the  current  rate  of 
freight ;  the  importation  of  capital  is  regulated  by 
the  rate  of  exchange ;  Ijut  the  government,  the  great 
proprietor  of  land,  refuses  to  regulate  its  dealings  by 
these  principles,  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  insists  upon  holding  this  commodity,  of 
which  it  has  practically  the  monopoly,  till  it  realise  a 
price,  of  obtaining  which  no  practical  man  can  see 
the  probability  or  even  the  possibility.  Thus,  while 
every  other  branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  activitv  and  success,  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  to  which  they  ought  all  to  be  considered  as 
subsidiary,  stands  still,  and  the  mind  is  astonished  by 
the  anomalous  spectacle  of  a  colony  active,  enter- 
prising, and  energetic  in  all  things,  except  the  one 
alone  for  which  it  was  founded — colonization. 

"  It  s-ems  impossible  to  reconcile  this  system  not 
only  to  any  views  of  sound  policy  but  to  any  policy 
at  all.  If  the  government  regard  these  lands  as  a 
mere  vehicle  of  revenue,  as  the  means  of  raising  the 
largest  possible  sum,  narrow  and  unstatesman-like  as 
such  a  view  may  be,  this  is  not  the  way  to  carry  it 
out.  The  figures  above  quoted  show  that  the  price  is 
so  exorbitant,  that  every  other  element  of  wealth  in 


the  country  may  double  and  leave  it  still  a  virtual 
prohibition.  How  often  this  multiplying  process  is 
to  be  repeated  before  the  pressm-e  of  population  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  will  render  these  lands  saleable 
at  £1  an  acre  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  to  judge 
by  the  moor  lands  of  England,  and  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land, the  period  is  yet  extremely  remote.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  that  even  if  the  government 
should  succeed  in  selling  land  at  £1  an  acre  twenty 
years  hence,  for  w-hich  now  only  5.s.  could  be  obtained, 
the  government,  allowing  for  compound  interest  at 
the  rate  of  interest  which  money  now  commands  in 
the  colony,  is  considerably  a  loser ;  add  to  this,  that 
by  destroying  the  land  fund,  the  government  is  not 
merely  foregoing  a  revenue  which  would  be  cheerfully 
paid  and  easily  collected,  but  it  is  destro)'ing  future 
revenue  by  arresting  the  influx  of  that  labour  from 
which  land  derives  so  much  of  its  value.  It  is  not 
merely  refusing  to  sell  a  commodity,  but  it  is  depre- 
ciating that  commodity  tor  ever.  The  supply  of  land 
which  may  become  saleable  by  the  government  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  infinite.  What  quantity 
will  become  saleable,  depends  upon  the  increase  of 
population.  Government,  therefore,  as  a  mere  dealer 
in  land,  has  a  direct  interest  in  selling  so  much  of  it 
as  will  keep  the  tide  of  population  continually  flowing 
towards  its  yet  unsold  possessions. 

"  It  is  also  the  interest  of  government  to  attract 
capital.  In  this  also  it  has  signally  overreached  itself. 
The  principle  of  a  uniform  fixed  price  contains  in  it 
this  objection,  that  that  price  must  be  tolerably  high, 
since  upon  it  alone  the  government  relies  to  protect 
its  interests,  but  it  has  the  countervailing  adrantages 
of  certainty  of  amount  and  facilit)'  of  operation.  The 
principle  of  sale  by  auction  has  not  these  advantages, 
but  it  offers  to  the  capitalist  the  attraction  of  referring 
not  to  any  arbitrary  standard,  but  to  fair  competition 
to  fix  the  value.  The  government  has  rejected  all 
that  is  attractive  in  each  of  these  systems,  and  retained 
only  what  is  repulsive.  Enough  of  the  fixed  price  is 
retained  to  make  the  purchaser  sure  that  he  will  not 
get  the  land  cheap  ;  enough  of  the  principle  of  com- 
petition to  make  him  uncertain  whether  he  shall  get 
it  at  all. 

"  The  facilities  of  steam  and  railway  communica- 
tion are  gradiudly  cbawing  mankind  together,  and 
countries  possessing  wild  lands  for  sale,  are  beginning 
to  enter  into  competition  with  each  other.  It  is 
becoming  daily  more  impossible  to  regard  this  as  an 
isolated  question.  In  determining  the  price  of  land, 
the  competition  of  other  countries  ought  not  to  be 
left  out  of  sight.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  land 
can  be  obtained  for  one-tenth,  in  Canada  for  one- 
fourth,  and,  as  it  appears  recently,  in  the  United 
States,  for  one-fortieth  of  the  sum  demanded  for  a 
like  quantity  here.  In  utter  defiance  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  it  is  expected  that  persons 
will  give  for  our  poor  and  inaccessible  land  four,  five, 
ten,  or  forty  times  the  price  at  which  nearer  and  more 
accessible  land  may  be  obtained.  It  is  assumed  that 
one  acre  of  land  in  Australia  equals  in  value  four  in 
Canada,  five  in  the  United  States,  ten  at  the  Cape  ot 
Good  Hope,  and  forty  in  tlie  territory  recently  ceded 
to  the  I  nited  States  by  the  Chacktaw  Indians.  Your 
committee  apprehend,  that  as  regards  the  greater 
part  of  the  lands  of  this  colony,  it  is  perfictly  inuna- 
terial  whether  the  mininuun  price  fixed  be  £1  or  £20 
an  acre.  Tlie  former  price  is  shown,  by  re;ison  and 
experience,  to  be  utterly  unattainable,  and  the  latter 
is  no  more. 

"  Your  committee  would  wish  to  be  understood  as 
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by    no    means    undervaluing    the    prcat    advantages 
derived   bv  the  colony  from   pastoral  ])ursuits,  l)ut 
they  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  opinion   that 
the  home  government,   ny  prohibiting   the   sale   of 
land,  has  given  an  undue  stimulus  to  those  pursuits, 
and  undue  discouragement  to  agriculture  and  settled 
industry.     The  prohibition  of  the  purchase  of  land 
has  aggravated  that  tendency  to  dispersion  which  it 
was  designed  to  counteract.     The  true  policy,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  is  neither  to  stimulate  nor 
check   this    tendency   to   dispersion,   which    is    the 
natural  precursor  of  that  state  of  society  in  which  the 
tendency   to   concentration   arises      Unhappily,   the 
government  has  not  observed  this  rule.    In  its  anxiety 
to  concentrate  the  population,  it  has  placed  a  price 
on  land  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  those  who 
occupied  it  to  occupy  as  purchasers.     The  occupation 
has  been  conceded,  tlie  proi)rietorship  has  been  with- 
held, and  thus  has  the  industry  of  the  colony  been 
forced  into   the   channel  most  consistent  with  occu- 
pation without  title,  and  the  policy  which  ambitiously 
aimed  at  forcing  the  colonists  prematurely  to  become 
villagers  and  agriculturists,  has  resulted  in  compelling 
them  to  become  shepherds  and  herdsmen.     Had  the 
prohibitory  price  thus  imposed   been   the   result  of 
a  sincere  though  mistaken  conviction,  your  committee, 
while  deprecating  its  impolicy,  could  not  have  mur- 
mured at  its  injustice.     But  it  is  now  notorious  in 
the   colony,   and   can   be   proved   by   unquestionable 
evidence,  that  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  the  welfare 
of  New  South  "Wales,   but   of  South  Australia,  that 
this  obnoxious  law  was  passed.     Colonel  ToiTens  and 
his  brother  commissioners,  the  founders  of  the  South 
Australian  colony,  felt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  £1  an  acre  for  land  there,  while  land  of  the 
same  quality  could  be  obtained  at  5s.  an  acre  here. 
They   felt    that  whatever  were  the  merits  of  their 
scheme,  it  would  not  bear  the  test  of  the  free-trade 
principle  of  competition,  and  they  sacrificed,  without 
remorse  or  hesitation,  the  present  and  actual  interests 
of  the  older  colony,  to  the   future,  and,  as  it   has 
turned  out,  visionary  prospects  of  the  younger.    Thus 
it  happens,  that  200,000  persons  are  impoverished, 
that  their  interests  may  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
imagiiiarv  interests  of  25,000  ;  and  while  colony  after 
colony  has  been  emancipated  from  the  £1  an  acre 
system.  New  South  AVales  has  been  unable  to  obtain 
her  deliverance,  precisely  because,  to  her,  that  deliver- 
ance would  be  most  valuable.     Van  Diemen's  Land 
is  of  too  small  extent — New  Zealand  is  too  distant — 
to  impair,  by  their  competition,  the  working  of  the 
£1  an  acre  system  in  South  Australia.     If  the  land 
of  New  South  Wales  were  rich,  the  continuance  of 
the  price  would  be  a  matter  of  indift'erence ;  if  the 
land  were   small  in  quantity,  the  redurtion  of  the 
price  would  be  unimportant ;  it  is  the  great  quantity 
and  poor  quality  of  the  land — the  very  causes  which 
render  the  high  price  ruinous  to  New  South  AVales — 
that  constitute  its  principal  attractions  in  tlic  eyes  of 
the  South  Austi-alian  commissioners." 

From  a  return  made  to  government,  up 
to  June  .TOth,  183R,  it  appears  that  the  hmd 
comprised  within  the  then  nineteen  counties 
of  the  colony,  was  upwards  of  25,000,000 
acres,  of  whicii  oulv  about  .'),000,000  acres 
had  been  aHciuitcd  ;  showing  that  there  was, 
consequently,  abundance  still  left  within  the 
settled  districts  for  cultivation,  if  required. 
The  best  lauds  had  been  selected  bv  those 


who  received  grants,  the  next  best  put  up 
to  sale  by  government  at  :j.v.  an  acre  ;  after 
selections  had  been  made  for  several  years 
at  this  price,  the  third  best  were  offered  at 
12«.  an  acre ;  and,  finally,  the  refuse  or 
remainder  of  these  grants  and  sales  was  put 
up  for  sale  by  auction  at  20*.  per  acre. 
(Evidence  before  Legislative  Council,  I'lth 
August,  184^7.) 

After  these  forcible  arguments,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  committee  proceed  to  show, 
with  a  warmth  which  is,  perhaps,  only  too 
excusable,  that  it  would  have  been  happy 
for  the  colony,  if  the  ruin  of  her  land  fund 
— the  dispersion  of  her  people — the  stoppage 
of  immigration — and  the  dissemination  of  a 
just  spirit  of  discontent,  had  been  the  only 
results    of  this   high    minimum    price.      A 
party  arose  in  the  colony,  a  class  termed 
"  squatters,"  who,  forbidden  by  the  policy 
of  the  government  to  buy  land,  were  forced 
to  occupy  it,  and  did  so,  under  the  authority 
of  the   government,   on  a  lease  of  \d.   per 
acre,    until    the    lands   thus    occupied  were 
purchased  at    £\    per    acre.       Hence,    the 
squatters  —  men  of  intelligence,  education, 
property,  and  good  family  in  England,  who 
had  made  New  South  Wales  their  home — 
began  to  feel  that  they  had  a  vested  interest 
in   maintaining  the  prohibitory  price,  as  a 
guarantee  that  their  occupation  would  not 
be  disturbed ;  the  result  is,  that  "  the  land 
possessions   of  the  British   crown   in  New 
South  Wales  have  been  in  a  manner  alien- 
ated."     The   settlers   object   to   the   land- 
orders   which   authorise  leasing  at   Irf.    per 
acre,  because  they  confiscate  the    lands   of 
the  colony ;  the  squatters  approve  of  them, 
because  they  see  no  limit  to   the  term  of 
their   occupation ;    under  them,    temporary 
occupation  is  consequently  equivalent  to  per- 
manent alienation — thus  the  system  has  led 
to  grants  of  land  on   the  most  lavish  and 
extravagant    scale.       By    the    process   now 
in   operation,  it  is  alleged  that  all  the  de- 
sirable land   within   the   nineteen    counties, 
and   l/ei/oiid  the  settled  districts,  viz.,  about 
1,800,000    acres,    have    been,    in    reahty, 
bestowed  on  about  1,800  persons,  at  the  rate 
of  100,000  acres  per  head,  in  a  countrj-  where 
there   is  one    inhabitant  to    everj-   100,000 
acres,  and  has  coupled  with  this  premature 
appropriation,  a  regidatioii  prohibiting  agri- 
culture.    Thus,   it  is  asserted,  dispersion  is 
enforced ;      co-operation,     the     division     of . 
labour,  religious  and  secular  instruction,  are  , 
all  out  of  the  question ;   landed  property  is ; 
accumidatcd  in  the  hands  of  a  few  to  the 
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exclusion  of  the  many ;  and  the  high  mini- 
mum price  of  laud  (20s.  per  acre)  has 
operated  as  a  bar  to  the  natural  and  seciu-e 
investment  in  the  soil  of  tlie  surplus  capital 
of  the  colony,  hazardous  speculation  has  been 
consequently  encouraged,  and  capital  forced 
into  other  and  less  legitimate  channels.  The 
opponents  of  the  high  minimum  price  of 
land  do  not  deny  the  benefits  arising  from 
the  sale  of  waste  lands ;  or  that  a  sum  of 
nearly  £1,000,000  was  raised  by  such  sale 
in  New  South  Wales,  in  ten  years,  whereby 
50,000  immigrants  have  been  introduced 
into  the  colony ;  but  they  contend,  that 
of  the  gross  proceeds  of  the  land  sales 
(£920,000),  £835,000  were  received  during 
the  first  five  years  of  the  period,  when  the 
price  of  land  was  under  20*.  an  acre,  and 
but  £85,000  during  the  second  period  of 
five  years,  when  the  minimum  price  was 
20*.  an  acre ;  thus,  if  the  sum  raised  from 
land  has  been  the  means  of  introducing 
50,000  immigrants,  46,000  have  been  in- 
troduced by  land  put  up  under  20s.  an 
acre,  and  4,000,  only,  by  land  put  up  at 
20s.  an  acre.  In  other  words,  had  the  price 
remained  unaltered,  the  colonists  might  have 
raised  £2,000,000,  iustead  of  £1,000,000, 
and  introduced  100,000  immigrants  instead 
of  50,000.  It  is  in  eWdence,  that  no  land 
has  been  purchased  for  grazing  purposes  at 
20*.  an  acre ;  according  to  some  witnesses, 
10*.  per  acre  would  be  a  fair  price  for  arable, 
and  5s.  per  acre  for  grazing  land.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  De  Salis,  2s.  6d.,  and  a  rent 
equivalent  to  four  per  cent,  would  be  a  pro- 
per valuation.  ^Ir.  Ogilvy  thinks  Is.  an 
acre  suflicient.  There  is  much  land  on 
which  a  rabbit  could  not  feed,  and  3s.  an 
acre  would  be  gladly  received  for  10,000 
acres  in  the  county  of  IMacquarie.  Many 
large  tracts  of  a  deep  dark  rich  soil  are 
covered  with  dense  forests,  which  ai-e  not 
likely  to  be  cleared  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Justice  Therry,  in  his  endence  before 

the  House  of  Lords  (9th  June,  1848),  being 

,  asked  to  what  he  attributed  the  considerable 

falling  off  in  the  land  sales  of  New  South 

Wales,  of  late  years,  answered — 

j  "  Principally  I  should  attribute  it  to  the  minimum 
price  of  land  being  £1  an  acre,  and  to  the  great 
extent  to  which,  in  consequence  of  this  price,  the 
squatting  system  has  extended,  as  well  as  to  the  great 
facility  afforded  for  the  occupation  of  land  without 

j  purchase  ;  that  naturally  prevents  the  sale  of  land. 
If  a  person  can  occupy  and  use  land  without  buying 
it,  and  buying  too  at  a  price  beyond  its  value,  it  is 
plain  he  will  not  purchase  it." 

I      The  witness  proceeded  to  say,  that  so  far 


from  20s.  upset  price  for  land  having  a  ten- 
dency to  secure  the  concentration  of  the 
population,  as  was  alleged  would  be  the 
case,  it  had  quite  the  contrary  effect,  and 
had  promoted  dispersion,  by  a  system  which 
operates  as  a  prohibition  upon  the  sale  of 
land.  This  experienced  jiulge  fully  corro- 
borated the  statements  of  the  Legislative 
Council  Committee,  and  asserted,  that  "  the 
squatters  have  an  occupation  which  they 
consider  as  almost  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
prietorship of  the  soil :  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, they  have  an  ownership  of  the  land 
almost  as  if  they  had  purchased  it."  Four 
acres  to  one  sheep,  would  entitle  the  squatter, 
having  the  smallest  requii-ed  number  of 
sheep  (4,000),  to  16,000  acres  of  land;  and 
it  must  be  evident  he  could  not  afford  to 
pay  20s.  an  acre,  or  £16,000,  for  mere  pas- 
toral purposes. 

In  1848  (29th  ]\Iarch),  the  governor 
issued  regulations  for  the  occupation  of 
crown  lands  within  the  settled  districts;  ^dz. — 
First.  That  holders  of  ptu'chased  lands  within 
those  districts  may  depasture  stock  on  vacant 
crown  lands  immediately  contiguous  to  their 
respective  properties,  but  that  they  shall 
only  possess  a  commonage  right,  to  be  en- 
joyed alike  by  all  the  holders  of  adjacent 
purchased  lands,  and  may  not  erect  any  hut 
or  building,  or  clear,  enclose,  or  cultivate 
any  portion  thereof.  Second.  That  sections 
of  not  less  than  640  acres  will  be  let,  with 
exclusive  right,  for  one  year,  at  a  rent  of  not 
less  than  lOs.  per  section,  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses only.  Leases  not  assignable,  or  lauds 
to  be  sublet.  Wood,  excepting  cedar,  may 
be  cut  for  fencing  stock-yards,  for  firc-bote, 
or  domestic  uses.  Lands  open  to  purchase 
under  the  ordinary  regulations :  lessee  to 
receive  a  notice  of  one  month.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  colonies  has  authorized 
the  local  government  of  New  South  Wales 
to  raise  a  loan  of  £100,000  for  emigration 
piu'poses,  on  the  security  of  the  land  reve- 
nues of  the  colony,  but  declined  to  alter  the 
upset  price  of  20s.  per  acre  for  land.  It  is 
rightly  deemed  that  any  alteration  in  price 
ought  to  apply  to  all  the  southern  colonies ; 
and  her  IVIajcsty's  government  propose  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  this  question  to  the 
United  Assembly  of  all  the  Australasian 
colonies.  It  will,  however,  be  a  very  ditficult 
matter,  owing  to  the  interests  which  have 
grown  up  under  the  present  system. 

The  quantity  of  land  sold,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds thence  derived,  in  New  South  Wales 
iind   Port   Phillip,  and  the  amount  derived 
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the  RCttlod  districts,  New  South  Wales, 
£],\m;  Port  I'l.illip,  £383  =  £1,549; 
inthnnt  the  nettled  distrifts,  New  South 
Wales,  £26,490;  Port  Phillip,  £'18,863  = 
.€4r),3r)3. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  by  wliom,  and 
the  period,  the  ffovernrnent  of  the  colony 
was  respeetively  administered  sinee  its  foun- 
dation on  the  26th  January,  1788  : — 


from    squatting    licences,    arc 

thus    shown 

since  1H31  :— 

Yeor. 

Number  of 

l*urclta.>e 

.S,|u;ittiiig 

Acre^  .^  tiU. 

Money. 

Licences. 

1831 

2.597 

•- 

1832 

20.860 

12.509 

— 

1833 

29,001 

24.956 



1834 

91,399 

n.isi 



1835 

271,947 

87,097 

— 

183G 

389,546 

12:;,049 

3,680 

1837 

370,376 

117,.J83 

4.780 

1838 

316,160 

115,825 

6,280 

1839 

272,620 

166,578 

11,675 

1840 

189,787 

317,251 

13,300 

1841 

85,776 

93.387 

15,701 

1842 

10,673 

19,444 

16,255 

1843 

5,227 

11,664 

19,823 

1844 

4.260 

9.016 

32,031 

1845 

7,747 

22,821 

38,943 

1846 

7i683 

30,183 

42,749 

1847 

28,726 

76.962 

43,075 

1848 

21,480 

41,919 

46,903 

18491 
1850) 

An  returns 

In  1848  the  whole  quantity  of  land  sold 
in  the  New  South  Wales  district  was  only 
3,472  acres,  and  the  sale  proceeds  .€7,384; 
in  the  Port  Phillip  district,  18,007  acre.s, 
proceeds,  £21,030.  The  revenue  derived 
from  squatting  licences,  in  1848,  was — within 


Captain  Arthnr  Phillip,  R  N.  . 
Captain  Francis  Gross  (Lt.-Gov.) 
Captain   I*atcrson,  New  Snutlil 

Wales  Corps  (Lieut.-Gov.)     j 

Captain  Ilimtcr.  R.X 

Captain  P.  G.  King,  R.N.  .  . 
Captain  W.  Bliiih,  R  X.  .  .  . 
Major-pen.  Laehlan  Macquarie . 
Major-gen. Sir  T.Bri^hane.K.C.B. 
Colonel   Stuart,  3rd   Reg.,  or"! 

Buffs  (Lieut.-Gov.)         .     .  / 
Lieutenant-cen.  Knlph  D.irling 
Colonel Lindcsay.C.B  (Lt.-Gov.) 
Major  gen. Sir  R.  BourlvC,  K.C.B. 
Lieutenant-col.  Kcnnett  Snod-l 

gra.'is  (Lieut.-GoT.)     .    .    .    j 
Sir  George  Gipps      .... 
Sir  M  C.  O'Connell.    .    .    . 
Sir  Charles  Augustus  Fitzroy 


From 


Jan.  26, 
Dec.  U, 

Dec.  1.5, 

Aug.  7, 
Sept.  28, 
Aug.  13, 
Jan.  1, 
Dec.    1, 

Dec.    1, 

Dec.  19, 
Oct.  22, 
Dec.    3, 

Dec     6, 

Fch.  24, 
July  11, 
Aug.    3, 


17SS 
1792 


17£H 
I79.i 


ISOO 


To 


Dec.  10,1792 
Dec.  14,  17M 


.\ug.   6, 1795 

Sept.  27, 1  WW 
Aug.  12,  1806 
I.SOf.jJan.  26,  1808 
lSl(i]Dec.  1,  1821 
1S21  Not.  30,  1825 

182.5pec.  18, 182.5 

18^5  Oct.  21,18.11 
1S31  Dec.  2,  1831 
1831  Dec.  5, 1837 


18.37 
llWS 
1846 
1846 


Feb.  23, 1838 

July  10, 1846 
.Vug.   2,1846 


Note. — Captain  Bligh  was  suspended  as  GoTemor  on  the 
26th  January,  1808,  and  from  that  period  to  the  28th  Decem- 
ber, 1809,  the  government  was  succes-sivcly  administered  by 
lieutenant-colonel  G.  Johnstone,  lieutenant-colonel  Fovcaux, 
and  colonel  "\V.  Patcrson,  all  of  the  New  South  Wales  Corp«» 
afterwards  102nd  Regiment. 
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TOPOGRAPHY,  PHYSICAL  ASPECT,  MOUNTAIXS,  RIVERS,  AXD   HARBOURS,   COU>rriES, 
GEOLOGY,  SOIL,  MINERALOGY,  CLIMATE,  AND  DISEASES. 


New  South  Whales  (so  called  by  captain 
Cook,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
South  Wales  of  England,)  occupies  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent ; 
its  northern  and  western  hmits  arc  not  yet 
definitely  assigned ;  on  the  east  it  is  bounded 
by  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the 
south,  by  the  pro^^nce  of  Port  Phillip  or 
Victoria.  For  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
it  is  at  present  impossible  to  state  its  area. 

Physical  Aspect,  Mountains  and  Rivers. — 
The  general  features  of  the  surveyed  dis- 
tricts are  alternate  hills  and  valleys,  moun- 
tains and  plains.  The  "  mountain  belt"  of 
Australia,  already  referred  to  (p.  370),  is 
known  in  different  parts  of  the  province 
under  distinct  denominations,  viz.,  as  the 
Blue  Mountains,  in  the  -Nacinity  of  Sydney  ; 


Liverpool  Range,  in  its  northerly,  and  the 
Australian  Alps,  in  its  southerly  extension. 
This  lofty  ridge,  which  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  to  fifty 
miles,  separates  the  waters  that  flow  towards 
the  sea  from  those  that  have  au  inland 
course ;  its  mean  altitude  is  estimated,  by 
Count  Strzelecki,  at  3,500  feet  above  the 
sea.  The  same  accurate  observer  states  the 
average  fall  of  the  coast  or  easterly  rivers  at 
forty-eight  feet  in  even-  mile ;  the  average 
slope  produced  by  the  transversal  spurs 
being  ninety-six  feet ;  and  the  average  fall 
of  the  westerly  waters,  at  nine  feet  in  every 
mile ;  that  of  the  country  within  seventy- 
two  miles  from  the  crest  of  the  dividing 
range  being  twenty  feet.  The  intenening 
space  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is 
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occupied  by  a  gently  imdulating  surface, 
intersected  by  water-coiu'ses ;  in  some  places 
well  wooded,  in  others  covered  with  dense 
scrub,  and  gi-adually  rising  to  the  westward 
in  groups  of  isolated  hills,  or  small  and 
broken  ranges,  branching  out  from  the  ridge 
of  high  laud,  wliieh,  winding  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  forms  a  continuous  and 
clearly  defined  line  visible  against  the  horizon 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  In  30°  S.  lat. 
this  chain  dixddes  the  sources  of  the  river 
Peel,  running  to  the  westward,  from  those 
of  the  Hastings,  flowing  north-east,  towards 
Port  IMacquarie ;  further  to  the  south,  one 
of  its  eastern  spiu's  separates  the  river  Man- 
ning from  the  river  Hunter,  after  which, 
assuming  a  westerly  direction,  it  divides  in 
its  windings  the  tributaries  of  the  Hunter 
from  those  of  the  Peel.  This  portion  of  the 
chain,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Liver- 
nool  range,  is  crowned  by  several  peaks  of 
^^reenstouc,  whose  bare  and  unshapen  tops 
attain  an  elevation  of  4,700  feet.  From 
two  of  these,  ]\Iount  Oxley  and  Mount 
M'Arthur,  the  new  is  extensive  and  verj' 
pleasing;  to  the  Avestward  of  them,  at  the 
j)oiut  were  it  diAades  tlie  river  Goulbom-n 
from  the  Talbrager,  the  chain  turns  sud- 
denly to  the  south-east,  but  resumes  its 
south-westerly  direction  at  a  locality  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  peaks  of  Coricudgy 
and  Payan,  and  the  sources  of  the  Colo  and 
Cudg:es:ong.  At  CullenbuUen  the  chain  is 
gi-auitic,  and  throws  ofl:'  a  remarkable  ba- 
saltic spur  to  the  eastward,  whose  numerous 
and  intricate  ramifications  render  the  Blue 
Mountains  so  difficult  to  explore,  and  even 
to  approach.  Mounts  Adine,  Clarence,  King 
George,  and  Tomah,  crown  the  northern 
and  loftier  branch  ;  mounts  Hay  and  King's 
table  laud,  the  southern.  "  Between  these 
ranges,"  says  Count  Strzelecld,  "  lie  yawn- 
ing chasms,  deep  winding  gorges  and  fright- 
ful precipices.  Narrow,  gloomy,  and  pro- 
found, these  stupendous  rents  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth  are  inclosed  between  gigantic 
walls  of  sandstone  rock — sometimes  receding 
from,  and  sometimes  frightfully  overhanging 
the  dark  bed  of  the  raA-ine,  and  its  Ijlack 
silent  eddies,  or  its  foaming  torrents  of 
water."  "  Everywhere,"  he  adds,  "  the 
deep  recess  is  full  of  danger,  and  the  issue 
almost  impracticable.  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hay,  the  river  Grose  flows  through  a  sand- 
stone ravine,  the  perpendicular  dejjth  of 
which  is  1,500  feet."  To  return  to  the 
main  range — at  the  part  from  whence  this 
spur  branches  out,  it  is  composed  of  sienite 
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and    granite;    thence    extending  for    a   few 
miles  to    the    south-west,    it    gives    rise    to 
Cox's  river,  and  forms  the  Walerawang  and 
Clwyd  valleys  ;    it  then   takes  a  south-east 
direction,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Honeysuckle  range ;  the  mean  elevation  of 
its  crest   is   4,050  feet ;    twenty-five   miles 
beyond,  bending    again  to  the    south-west, 
it  rises  to  4,500  feet,   its   character  alters, 
and   the  eye  rests  on  naked  sienitic  peaks, 
instead   of  richly  wooded    greenstone   sum- 
mits.    A  spur  shoots  ofl"  to  tlie  northward, 
which,  in  its  windings,  separates  the  river 
jMacquarie  from  the  Abercrombie,  while  the 
chain  itself  becomes  lower,  less  precipitous, 
and  more  wooded.     At  iSIount  Fitton,  about 
the  som'ce  of  the  WoUondilly,  and  at  the 
head  of  Lake  George,  this  character  again 
somewliat  alters.    At  the  last  named  locahty, 
a  westerly  spm*,  composed  alternately  of  ser- 
pentine and  porphyries,   divides  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  !Murrumbidgee  from  those  of 
the  Lachlan,  winding  its  way  through  a  very 
broken  country.     Further  on,  beyond  Lake 
Bathurst,  another   branch   stretches  to   the 
nortli-east,    but    the    chain    continues    its 
southerly  coui'se  for  about  sixty  miles ;  then 
changing    again   to    south-west,  it    assumes 
a  bolder  aspect,  its  greenstone  and  sienitic 
crest  at  times  resembling  Alpine  table-land ; 
and  others,  rising  in  clearly  defined  and  denti- 
form   summits,  capped   here    and    there  by 
snow,  even  in  the  midst  of  summer.     The 
remarkable  spurs  wluch  shoot  out  from  both 
sides  of  the  ridge  at  this  point,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  same  marked  features ;  that 
which,  passing  to  the  eastward,  flauks  the 
river    Shoalhaven    from    its    source    to    its 
mouth,  renders  the  whole  track  over  which 
it    passes   broken   and    intricate ;    and  tliat, 
which  running  in  au  easterly  direction,  winds 
between  the  rivers  INIurrumbidgee,  Coodra- 
bidgee,  and  the  Doomut,  is  of  very  striking 
forraatiou,    its    lofty    ridges    enclosing    the 
channels  of  the  rivers  just  mentioned,  whose 
sources  are  marked  by  a  cluster  of  broken 
peaks.     We  now   arrive   at  that  portion  of 
the  range  denominated  the  Australian  Alps, 
of  which,    however,    only    one   remarkable 
eminence  is  included  in  tlie  limits  of  New 
South  Wales,  that  one  named  Mount  Kosci- 
uszko  by  its  explorer.   Count  Strzclccki,   is 
described  by  him  as  one  of  those  few  eleva- 
tions, the  ascent  of  which,  far  from  disap- 
pointing, presents  the  traveller  with  all  that 
can    remunerate    fatigue.       Its    altitude    of 
6,500   feet,    raises   it    above   the    adjacent 
mountains,  and  the  view  from  its  summit 
3  K 
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MOUNT  WINGEM,  OR  "  THE  BURNING  MOUNTAIN." 


cnihniccs  7, ('()()  sciiiuro  miles.  Hcncatli  thr 
feet,  looking!;  from  tlio  v(;ry  VTr^('  of  the  ooiio 
downwards  almost  pcrpciidicuhiily,  the  eye 
plunges  into  a  tearful  {rorj^e  .'»,()()()  feet  deep, 
in  the  bed  of  wliieh  the  sources  of  the  Mur- 
ray fratlier  their  contents,  and  roll  their 
united  waters  to  the  west. 

No  known  volcanic  mountain  exists  in 
New  South  Wales,  uidess  we  reckon  as  .such 
an  eminence  named  Mount  Win<;en,  situ- 
ated near  the  sources  of  Hunter's  River, 
where  the  process  of  combustion  was,  in 
1818,  discovered  to  be  going  on.  Two  visits 
were  made  to  it  in  1830  and  18"{],  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  N.  Wilton  (then  chaplain  at 
Newcastle),  who  published,  in  the  Australian 
Almanac  for  1832,  the  interesting  account 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

"  Mount  Wingen  is  situated  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  dividing  range  wliich 
separates  the  lands  of  Huntei''s  River  from 
Liverpool  Plains,  in  3P  51.'  S.  lat.,  150°  56' 
E.  long. ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  portion  of 
it  under  the  process  of  combustion  cannot 
be  less  than  from  1,400  to  1,500  feet  from 
the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  period  of  my 
first  visit,  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  this 
comprehended  parts  of  two  declivities  of  one 
and  the  same  mountain,  composed  of  com- 
pact sandsttmc  rock.  The  progress  of  the 
fire  had  previously  liccn  down  the  northern 
and  highest  elevation,  and  it  was  then 
ascending  wdth  great  fury  the  opposite  and 
southern  eminence.  From  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  thus  in  a  hollow  between  two 
ridges  of  the  same  moimtain,  a  former  visitor 
was  probably  induced  to  give  the  clefts  in 
the  mountain  the  appellation  of  a  crater; 
but,  the  fact  is,  the  rock,  as  the  subter- 
raneous fire  increases,  is  rent  into  several 
concave  chasms  of  various  widths,  of  which 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  particularly  examin- 
ing the  widest.  The  rock,  a  solid  mass  of 
sandstone,  was  torn  asunder  about  two  feet 
in  width,  leaving  its  upper  and  southerly 
side  exposed  to  view,  the  part  so  torn 
asunder  ha\ing  slipt  down,  as  it  were,  and 
sunk  into  a  hollow,  thus  forming  the  concave 
surface  of  the  heated  rock.  On  looking 
down  this  chasm  to  the  depth  of  about 
fifteen  feet,  the  sides  of  the  rock  were  per- 
ceived to  be  of  a  white  heat,  like  that  of  a 
lime-kiln,  while  sulplnu-eous  and  steamy 
vapours  arose  from  the  aperture,  amidst 
sounds  which  issued  ti-om  a  depth  below, 
like  blasts  from  the  forge  of  A'ulcan  him- 
self.    I   stood  on  that  portion  of  the  rock 


and  on  hurling  stones  down  into  the  chii-sm, 
tlie  7ioise  they  made  in  the  fall  seemed  to  die 
away  in  a  va.st  abyss  beneath  my  feet.  The 
area  of  the  mountain,  over  which  the  fire 
was  raging,  \\i\s  about  an  acre  and-a-half 
in  extent.  There  were  tln-oughout  it  several 
chasms  varj'ing  in  width,  from  which  are 
ctmstantly  emitted  sulphureous  columns  of 
smoke,  accompanied  by  brilliant  flame,  the 
margins  of  these  being  bcJiutified  with 
efflorescent  crystals  of  sulphur,  varying  in 
colour  from  the  deepest  red  orange,  occa- 
sioned by  ferruginous  mixture,  to  the  palest 
straw  colour,  where  altmi  predominated.  A 
black,  tarry,  and  lustrous  substance — a  sort 
of  bitumen  — abounded  on  the  edges  of 
several  of  the  clefts.  Specimens  of  this 
were  with  difficulty  obtained,  from  the  in- 
tense heat  under  foot,  and  the  suffocating 
quality  of  the  vapours  emitted  from  the 
chasms.  No  lava  or  trachyte  of  any  des- 
cription was  to  be  met  with,  nor  wa.s  there 
any  appearance  of  coal,  although  abounding 
in  the  vicinity.  The  mountain  has  evidently 
been  on  fire  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
several  acres  above  the  part  now  under  com- 
bustion, on  which  trees  are  standing  of  a 
great  age,  having,  as  it  were,  been  steamed, 
and  many  of  the  stones  upon  it  bearing  the 
appearance  of  ^•itrification.  The  fire  is  still 
raging,  ami  will  probably  continue  to  do  so 
with  increasing  fuiT.  Materials  fi-om  be- 
neath from  time  to  time  become  ignited, 
whether  by  electricity,  or  other  unknown 
cause,  and  the  expansive  power  of  the  heat 
and  steam,  shiver  and  spht  into  huge  masses 
the  solid  rock  of  sandstone,  and  thus  form 
continued  chasms.  The  sulphureous  and 
aluminous  products  of  the  mountain  have 
been  successfully  applied  in  the  cure  of  the 
scab  in  sheep." 

About  four  miles  along  the  shore  from 
Newcastle,  towards  Red-head,  the  cliflf  was 
also  observed,  in  1S:>8,  to  be  on  fire,  evolving 
sulphureous  vapours  ;  and  a  beautifully  crys- 
tallized mineral,  which  appeared,  on  ex- 
amination, to  be  nmriate  of  ammonia  inter- 
mingled with  sulphur,  was  collected  from 
the  margin  of  the  crevices.  This  fire,  how- 
ever, in  1830,  became  extinct ; — unlike  that 
on  Mount  Wingen,  of  his  second  nsit  to 
which  Mr.  Wilton  thus  speaks  : — 

'•  The  fire,  since  the  period  of  my  fonner 
visit,  had,  I  found,  been  by  no  means  in- 
active. Inning  extended  over  a  surface 
exceeding  two  acres,  and  was  now  raging 
with  increased  fury  up  the  eminence  to  the 


which  had  been  deft  from  the  part  above,  i  S.   and   S.S.W.,  and    also   on    the  hitherto 
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extinct  portion  of  tlie  mountain — tlie  nor- 
thern elevation.  There  were  still  most  splen- 
did crystals  of  sulphur  on  the  martrius  of 
the  more  extended  crc\aces,  where  the  fire 
was  biu'uing  with  a  white  heat,  and  of  am- 
monia on  those  of  the  less,  from  both  of 
which  suffocating  fumes  were  incessantlj' 
evolving.  The  fire  continued  roaring  be- 
neath, and  stones  thrown  down  into  the 
chasms  resounded  to  a  gi-eat  depth  in  an 
interior  abyss.  The  scene  of  disruption, 
the  rocks  of  solid  sandstone  cleft  asunder, 
the  innumerable  fractures  made  on  the  sur- 
face, the  falling  in  of  the  strata,  the  half- 
consumed  prostrate  trunks  of  trees,  and 
others  only  awaiting  the  slip  of  the  rock 
beneath  them  to  fall  in  their  turn,  the  per- 
nicious vapours  arising  around,  amidst  the 
roaring  of  the  internal  fires,  and  the  white 
and  red  heat  of  the  bni-ning  crevices,  pre- 
sent an  appearance  on  which  the  belujlder 
cannot  fail  to  gaze  with  wonder,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  lament  his  inability  to  account 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  for  the  first 
natural  cause  of  the  spectacle  before  him. 

"  At  a  little  distance  from  the  burning 
poi'tions  of  Wingen,  I  picked  up  several 
amorphous  specimens  of  cornelian,  white, 
pinkish  aud  blue ;  angular  fragments  of 
ribbon  and  fortification  agates,  and  balls  of 
agate,  some  of  them  fiUed  with  crystals, 
varjdng  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a 
hen's  ess,  and  others  of  a  blueish-white  and 
clouded  colour,  having  spots  of  white  dis- 
persed throughout  them,  which,  if  cut  and 
polished,  would  present  a  very  beautiful 
variety  of  this  mineral.  Mount  Agate,  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiugen,  presented 
me  with  some  fine  specimens  as  well  of 
agate  (fortification  and  ribbon  occurring  in 
the  same  specimen,)  as  fragments  of  wliite 
and  blueish  cornelian  ;  and  had  not  the  grass 
upon  the  mountain  been  so  long  and  thick 
as  it  proved  to  be,  I  should,  doubtless,  have 
collected  much  finer. 

"  Several  of  the  agates  collected  from 
Mount  Wingen,  upon  examination,  were 
found  to  have  their  surfaces  crusted  over 
with  ii-on ;  some  of  those  from  Mount  Agate 
with  native  copper  ;  while  others,  from  the 
same  locality,  presented  a  most  beautiful 
auriferous  appearance.  On  ]Mount  Wingen 
we  foun.i,  witliin  but  a  few  yards  of  that 
portion  of  it  which  is  now  under  combustion, 
the  cast  of  a  bivalvular  fossil  shell  in  sand- 
stone, a  species  of  terebratula  ;  other  similar 
specimens  have  been  met  with  on  another 
part  of  the  mountain.     Only  two  specimens 


of  organic  remains,  of  the  nature  of  petrified 
bone,  have  hitherto  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Agate ;  viz.  the 
sacrum  of  some  large  animal,  on  the  Holds- 
worthy  downs,  aud  the  second  cervical  ver- 
tebra of  another,  about  ten  miles  west  from 
Merton  ;  but,  in  neither  instance  was  the 
petrifaction  imbedded  in  the  subjacent  strata, 
but  merely  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  soil ; 
and,  therefore,  most  probably,  contemporary 
with  the  petrified  wood,  which  is  found 
scattered  very  abundantly  over  this  tract  of 
country.  Near  the  chain  of  the  Kingdon 
Ponds,  forming  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Hunter,  and  rising  in  the  dividing  range  a 
few  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Mount  Wingen, 
are  stumps  of  trees  standing  upright  in  the 
ground,  apparently  petrified  on  the  spot  where 
they  formerly  grew.  In  some  places  the  wood 
is  strongly  impregnated  with  iron.  About 
three  miles  along  the  coast  south  of  New- 
castle, in  an  upright  position,  at  high-water 
mark,  under  the  cUff,  aud  beneath  a  bed 
of  coal,  was  also  lately  found  the  butt  of  a 
petrified  tree,  which,  on  being  broken,  pre- 
sented a  fine  black  appearance,  as  passing 
into  the  state  of  jet ;  aud  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff'  at  Newcastle  on  which  the  telegraph 
stands,  imbedded  at  about  a  foot  beneath 
the  surface,  lying  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  strata  of 
the  cliff,  the  trunk  of  another,  finely  grained 
and  white — both  specimens  being  traversed 
by  thin  veins  of  chalcedony.  The  coal 
which  is  exposed  to  view  on  the  face  of  the 
cliffs,  is  of  the  independent  formation,  and 
appeai-s  to  run  generally  in  three  parallel 
horizontal  beds ;  but  in  some  places  with  a 
varying  dip.  It  alternates,  in  one  part  of 
the  cliff,  with  slaty  clay,  sandstone,  and 
shale,  with  impressions  of  leaves  ;  at  another, 
with  mill-stone  grit  and  a  hard  chertzy  rock. 
Nodules  of  clay  ironstone,  and  trunks  and 
stems  of  arundinaceous  plants  in  ii-onstone, 
are  seen  in  abundance  on  the  alternating 
strata  of  the  clifi';  and  in  one  place  a  nar- 
row bed  of  ironstone,  bearing  impressions 
of  leaves,  is  remarkable;  while  thin  laminse 
of  the  same  mineral,  the  surface  of  which 
is  traversed  by  square  aiul  variously-shaped 
sections,  are  seen  on  several  parts  of  the 
shore,  both  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  parallel 
with  the  beds  of  coal,  and  extending  into  the 
sea,  forming  the  strand  at  low  water." 

The  following  table  (derived  from  Count 
Strzelecki's  valuable  work),  shows  the  alti- 
tudes, in  Engbsh  feet,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,    of    the    most    remarkable    mountains, 
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lakes,  wiitercourscs,  plains,  and  stations  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip  or 
Victoria,  as  determined  by  the  barometer; 
those  included  in  Port  Phillip  being  given 


here  with  tlio  idea  of  affording  a  more 
just  view  of  the  relative  elevation  of  the 
most  remarkable  positions  in  each  pro- 
vince : — 


Nome  of  Heights 


Peel  Phii^is,  New  Englund     .  .     . 

Mount  Mitchell 

Mount  IjiiuU'siiy  

Mount  Sturt .     .         ... 

River  Condamine,  28"  10'  S.  lat ,  151°  40'  E.  long.     . 

Rocky  Creek 

Urushy  Vnlli  y,  28'  20'  S.  Int.,  151'  20'  E.  long.     .    . 

Apple  Tree  Flat 

Duniunsci  River,  28'  5.5'  S. lat.,  150'  40'  E.  long.      . 

Glen  River,  29'  S.  lat.,  151'  35'  E.  long 

Gw-ydir  River,  29'36' S.  lat,  150'25' E  long.  .  . 
Mount  Ilundawar,  or  IIarkwick,30'  1.5'  S.  lat.,  150"! 

25'  E.  long / 

Barrow  Valley,  ,30'  40'  S.  lat.,  1-50'  20'  E.  long.    .     . 
Wallambora  Ford,  30'  40'  S.  lat.,  l.M'  25'  E.  long.   . 
Mount  Buthurst,  31'  5'  S.  lat.,  151'  .50'  E.  long. 
Glen  Apslcy  River,  31   5'  S.  lat.,  152'  E.  long.     .     . 
Bathurst  Catjiract,  New  England    . 

Beckett's  Cataract  „  

Mount  Sea  View  „  

Macciuariu  Cataract,  31°  55'  S.  lat ,  148°  10'  E.  long. 
Summit  of  Lapstone  Hill,  Cook  County       .... 

Spriugwood,  depot.  Cook  County 

Station  on  the  Mount  Road,  Blue  Mountains  .  .  . 
Caley's  IlepuUe,  Cook  County,  Blue  Mountiiins  .  . 
Twenty-four  Miles  Hollow,  Cook  Co.,  Blue  Mountains 
King's  Table  Laud,  Cook  County,  Blue  Mountains  . 
Stone  Quarry,  one  mile  beyond  King's  Table  .     .     . 

"NV^eather  Board  Hut  , 

Mount  H.iy 

Mount  Tomah        

Foot  of  Mount  Victoria,  Flagan's  House     .... 

Mount  George   .         .... 

Bridge  over  Butler's  RivxJet,  Vale  of  Clywd  .     . 
Mount  York,  Vale  of  Clyvvd,  Blue  Mountains     .     . 

Foot  of  Mount  York,  Collet's  Farm 

Mount  Adine 

Ford  at  Co.x's  River.Vale  of  Clywd 

Fish  River,  on  the  road  to  Bathurst     .     .         ... 

Military  Station.  Blue  Mountains 

Badger  Brush  Kidge .... 

Police  Station,  Dividing  Range  Bathurst  .... 
Cox's  RivLT,  before  reaching  Blaxland's      .... 

Mount  Blaxland  [the  highest  summit] 

Joclt's  Bi-id,u-e 

Hill  beyond  Jock's  Bridge 

Bathurst  Town 

.Summer  Hill,  Frederick  Valley 

Borce  Plains 

Mount  Canoblas,  "Wellington  County 

Macquaric  River,  at  AVellinpton 

Captain  Ryan's,  Borec  Station 

Molongorang  (Mr.  Passmore's)       

Heiegid  (Mr.  Maxwell's  Station) 


Feet. 


1,800 
4J20 
5,700 
3,735 
1,402 
1,717 
1,50-1 
1,091 

840 
1,049 

895 

2^15 

808 
1,016 
4,000 
1,000 
235 
1.50 
6,000 
680 
747 
1.147 
1,707 
1,808 
2.738 
2,790 
2,8S2 
2..S44 
2,425 
3,240 
2,607 
3,620 
2,188 
3,440 
2,18C 
3,736 
2,052 
3,220 
3,010 
3,290 
2,910 
2,266 
3,256 
2,921 
3,496 
2,310 
3,010 
1,560 
4,610 
1,4.39 
1,992 
2,062 
1,616 


Name  of  Height!. 


Guantewang,  north-coat  of  'Wellington  Vale  .    .    . 

{"amden,  estate  of  James  M' Arthur,  Kvi.         .     .     . 

Mount  Prudboe,  summit  above  the  road 

Stone  Quarry  Creek,  below  the  bridge 

Crisp's  Inn,  Myrtle  Creek,  Camden  County     .    .    . 

Bed  of  Myrtle  Creek 

Bargo  River,  Ford 

Lapton's  Inn 

Little  Forest  Hill       

Cutter's  Inn,  Camden  County 

Mittagong  Range  [»ummit] 

Cordeaux  Farm 

Cockatoo  Hill    ...     .  

Berrima  Inn 

Bed  of  Wingecarrabee  River      .     .         

Bed  of  Black  Bob's  Creek,  under  the  bridge  .     .     . 

The  Kentish  Arms  Inn,  three  miles  beyond  MidO 
way  Rivulet / 

Bed  of  Midway  Rivndet,  Camden  County   .... 

Summit  of  Stony  Hill 

Wombat  Bnish,  terrace  above  Paddy's  River  .     .     . 

Ford  of  Paddy's  River,  Camden  County      .... 

iVrthundeigh,  estate  of  U.  M' Arthur,  Esq.,  Argyle  Co. 

Norwood,  Argyle  County 

Ros.seville  House 

Breadalbane  Plains 

Summit  of  Hill,  south  of  Wallagoray  .    .     . 

Tarrago  Ponds,  Argyle  County 

Gidleigh,  estate  of  Captain  P.  P.  King 

Sngar  Loaf,  or  Squall  Hill,  near  Gidleigh  .... 

Big  Creek,  near  the  Gap  through  the  Black  Range 

Head  of  Big  Creek  and  Stony  Creek 

Summit  of  I'rospeet  Hill 

Last  Hill       

"Wollondilly  River,  below  Rosscville       

„  at  the  Junction  of  Paddy's  River 

„  at  the  Ford  of  Arthursleigh  .    . 

„  at  Detley  Crossing  Place    .    .    . 

Yass  River  Rivulet 

Nackie  Nackie  Hill 

Mount  Kosciuszko,  Australian  Alps 

Mount  Dargal  ,,  

Mount  Pinnabar  „  

Cowrang  Creek  „  

Dividing  Range  in  the  Omeo  County 

Source  of  the  .Mitta-Mitta  River 

Lake  Omeo 

Second  branch  of  Mitta-Mitta  River       .... 

The  average  height  of  the  Hats  in  Gipps'  Land  .    . 

Range  between  Gipps'  Land  and  Port  "tt'estem  .     . 

Mount  "Wilson,  "VV'iison's  Promontory 

Dutzon,  a  sheep  station  of  P.King,  Esq.,  lat.  35'27',( 
long.  147". 53 ) 

Ellerslie,  sheep  station 


Feet. 


MIO 

248 

1,006 

482 

783 

&t3 

771 

1,206 

1,9»3 

l,*i7 

2,454 

2.222 

2,3.56 

2,096 

2,a5i 

2,028 

2,003 
2,400 
2,1-28 
1356 
1,977 
2,116 
2,0.57 
2.278 
2,606 
2.264 
2.358 
3.28S 
2,979 
3,136 
3,275 
3,176 
1S71 
1,840 
1330 
1,752 
1,311 
2;>42 
6,500 
5.490 
4,100 
I,3.50 
3300 

3.100 
1,900 
210 
2,510 
2,3.50 

1344 

1.266 


Rivers,  Creeks,  and  Haubours. — The 
rivers  of  Australia,  not  even  excepting  the 
Murray,  bear  a  very  much  smaller  proportion 
to  the  size  of  that  continent,  and  occupy  a 
far  less  prominent  geographical  position  th:ui 
do  those  of  any  other  country  of  similar 
extent,  and  they  afford  very  limited  commu- 
nication between  the  coast  and  the  interior. 
Of  them,  therefore,  and  for  somewhat  similar 
reasons  of  the  creeks,  lakes,  and  lagoons  of 
New  South  Widcs,  a  brief  notice  may  sutHce, 
especially  as  many  of  them  have  been  already 
alluded  to  in  the  section  on  inland  explora- 
tion; but  this  notice  it  may  be  well  to  preface 


^rith  the  warning  given  by  captain  Sturt  to 
those  of  his  readers  not  convei'sant  with  the 
peculiarities  of  Australian  watercourses.  "A 
creek,"  he  says,  "  is  not  always  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  The  same  term  is  used  to  designate 
a  watercourse,  whether  large  or  small,  in 
which  the  winter  ton'cnts  may  or  may  not 
have  left  a  chain  of  ponds.  Such  a  water- 
course could  hardly  be  csilled  a  river,  since  it 
only  flows  during  heavy  rains,  after  which  it 
entirely  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
soil  through  which  it  runs,  whether  any 
water  remains  in  it  or  not."  "  A  lagoon  is 
a  shallow  lake,  it  generally  constitutes  the 
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back  water  of  some  river,  and  is  speedily 
dried  up." 

The  number  of  constantly  flowing  streams 
in  New  South  Wales  is  very  limited,  but  an 
all-wise  Providence  has  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner  provided  a  remedy  for  this  deficiency 
by  the  pecidiar  construction  of  the  channels 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  rivers,  which  form 
a  succession  of  deep  reservoirs,  being  in  fact 
a  connected  series  of  ponds  or  water-holes. 
This  wonderful  provision  for  the  exigencies 
of  animal  existence  is  rendered  the  more 
striking  by  the  character  of  the  Australian 
aborigines,  whose  want  of  constructive  ability 
manifested  in  so  many  respects,  clearly  indi- 
cates their  incapacity  of  discovering  a  means 
by  which  the  superabundance  of  one  season 
might  be  made  to  supply  the  insufficiency  of 
another. 

The  first  stream  of  importance  explored  by 
the  early  settlers  at  Sydney  Cove,  and  which, 
until  the  discovery  of  the  Murray,  was  the 
broadest  fresh  water  stream  known  in  Aus- 
tralia, was  named  by  governor  Phillip  the 
Hawkesbury.  Its  course,  when  traced  inland 
from  Broken  Bay,  where  it  disembogues, 
becomes  extremely  tortuous,  the  distance  of 
Windsor  (a  town  built  upon  it,)  being  not 
more  than  thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea  in 
a  direct  line,  but  by  the  windings  of  the 
river,  140  miles;  the  rise  of  tide  is  about 
four  feet,  and  the  water  fresh  forty  miles 
below  Windsor,  at  which  place  it  is  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of 
100  tons  for  four  miles  above  the  town.  A 
little  higher  up  it  is  joined  by  a  mountain 
stream  called  the  Grose,  which  issues  from 
a  remarkable  cleft  in  the  Blue  Mountaius, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pretty  town  of  Rich- 
.noiid,  about  forty  miles  from  Sydney.  The 
Hawkesbury,  while  flowing  along  the  base  of 
these  mountaius,  is  fed  by  numerous  tribu- 
tary torrents  descending  from  narrow  gorges, 
which  after  heavy  rains  cause  it  frequently 
to  overflow  its  banks  as  it  approaches  the 
sea ;  in  one  instance  it  rose,  near  the  town 
of  Windsor,  ninety-three  feet  above  its  ordi- 
nary level.*  Broken  Bay  extends  inland  to 
a  considerable  distance,  and  is  divided  into 
many  creeks  and  inlets,  fomiing  excellent 
haveiis,  two  of  which,  according  to  Phillip, 
are  capable  of  containing  the  whole  British 
navy.  The  Hawkcsbm-y,  previous  to  its 
receiving  the  Grose,  is  called  the  Nepean, 
or  rather  it  is  a  continuation  of  that  river, 
which,  rising  in  Cauulen  country,  forms  the 
boundary  for  a  while  between  that  county 

•  Wentworth's  Statistical  Account  o/JV.  i>.  IVales. 


and  Cumberland,  and  subsequently  between 
the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Cook.  The 
scenery  along  the  Nepean  is  magnificent; 
immediately  beside  it  the  Blue  Mountains 
rise  in  frowning  majesty,  to  a  perpendicular 
height  of  nearly  3,000  feet,  while  along  the 
fertile  borders  of  the  stream  are  flelds  of 
wheat,  barley,  maize,  bran,  peas,  clover, 
&c.,  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  acres. 
The  point  at  which  I  first  saw  the  Nepean 
river,  was  at  the  estate  of  Mr.  S.  Terry,  the 
wealthy  emancipist  previously  mentioned. 
As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could 
be  seen  but  the  yellow  waving  corn,  save 
when  the  view  was  bounded  by  the  gigantic 
buttresses  of  the  mountain  barrier.  I  never 
beheld  a  finer  farm  in  Europe  than  Mr. 
Terry's;  and  while  enjopng  the  cheerfiU 
scene,  I  could  not  but  feel  proud  of  belong- 
ing to  a  nation,  who  through  her  outcast 
and  en-ing  childi-en  had  extracted  from  the 
stubborn  soil  of  a  distant  land  such  admirable 
results.  The  Macdonald  and  the  Colo  are 
the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and 
the  Warragamba  of  the  Nepean.  The  War- 
ragamba  (a  continuation  of  the  Wolloudilly) 
receives  the  Cox  twenty  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Emu  Plains.  The  Cox  pursues  its 
course  through  a  wild  region,  and  in  parts 
could  be  traced  only  by  scrambling  on  foot, 
or  by  following  out  the  several  extremities 
of  the  mountain  ranges  which  overhang  its 
rocky  channel. 

Hunter  lUver  disembogues  in  the  sea  at 
the  harbour  of  Newcastle,  Port  Hunter,  a 
safe  haven,  sufficiently  capacious  for  vessels 
of  300  tons  burthen ;  fifty-nine  miles  N. 
22°  E.,  from  the  entrance  of  Port  Jackson. 
The  Hunter,  formerly  called  the  Coal  River, 
is  formed  by  several  streams  flowing  from 
the  Blue  [Mountains,  and  is  navigable  for 
fifty  miles  from  Newcastle,  by  snuill  craft  of 
thirty  to  forty  tons  burthen.  Beyond  this 
distance  there  are  several  shallows,  which 
only  admit  the  passage  of  boats  over  them. 
There  are  three  branches  to  the  Hunter, 
called  the  Upper,  the  Lower,  and  the  Middle ; 
the  two  former  are  navigable  for  boats  for 
about  120  miles,  and  the  latter  for  upwards 
of  200  miles,  but  the  branches  are  all  liable 
to  sudden  and  tei-rific  inundations,  owing  to 
the  rapid  descent  of  torrents  from  the  Blue 
Mountains.  In  consequence  of  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  along  the  Hunter,  and  the  extent 
of  water  communicati(m  which  exists,  this 
district  is  one  of  the  finest  in  tlie  colony. 
jA  large  number  of  respectable  farmsskiri 
I  the    banks   of   the   river     and    the    conntr} 
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wears  an  aspect  rescrn])lirif;  the  rieh  pastoral 
scenery  of  Devonshire.  The  valley  of  the 
Wollombi  extends  in  a  northerly  direction 
towards  Hunter's  River,  for  about  thirty 
miles.  It  is  Ijounded  on  cither  side  by 
mountain  ranges,  covered  with  timber  to 
tlieir  summits.  Numerous  valleys,  or,  a.s 
tlie  settlers  call  them,  arms,  branch  off  on 
either  side ;  some  stretching  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  among  the  mountains,  all  abounding 
in  excellent  pasture,  and  affording  suste- 
nance to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
lierds  of  cattle  that  depasture  amidst  this 
wild  aud  bcautifid  scenery. 

Port  Siep/ien.i,  situated  about  100  miles 
from  Jackson,  is  a  fine  harbour ;  the  narrow 
entrance  between  rocky  headlands,  opens 
into  an  expanse  about  two  miles  in  length  ; 
then  narrowing,  forms  a  channel,  which 
admits  vessels  of  considerable  burthen,  to  a 
second  bay  perfectly  land-locked.  The  little 
river  Karuah,  which  falls  into  it,  affords  a 
means  of  communication  some  distance  into 
the  interior;  it  is  said  to  be  ua^igaljle  as  far 
as  Booral,  which  is  twenty  miles  from  Port 
Stephens.  The  JMyall,  a  still  smaller  stream, 
which  has  its  embouche  in  Poi't  Stephens, 
opens  into  some  extensive  lakes,  situate  along 
the  coast,  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  fi'om  the  ocean. 

Mannbig  River  forms  the  northern  boun- 
daiy  of  Gloucester  couutj' ;  it  disembogues 
into  the  ocean  by  two  mouths,  called  Far- 
quhar  and  Harrington  inlets,  which  are 
divided  by  a  singularly-shaped  island,  named 
Mitchell  Island :  neither  of  them  afford 
more  than  a  harboui-  for  boats,  for  which, 
indeed,  the  navigation  of  the  Manning  is 
alone  adapted.  It  flows  from  the  eastern 
side  of  Liverpool  range  :  its  banks  have  good 
soil  and  fine  scenery. 

Hastings  River,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  miles,  joins  the  sea  at  Port  iSIacquarie, 
about  220  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Port 
Jackson,  in  31°  25'  45"  S.  lat.,  152°  53'  54" 
E.  long.  Port  Macquarie  is  a  bar  harbour, 
with  at  least  nine  feet  low  water  spring 
tides.  The  bar  (composed  of  soft  sand) 
extends  for  200  yards ;  beyond  this,  the 
water  immediately  deepens  to  two  and  three 
fathoms;  within  the  port,  the  soundings  are 
five  and  six  fathoms,  which  depth  continues 
for  nearly  ten  mdes,  when  shoals  confine  the 
na%'igation  to  crafts  di'awiug  six  or  eight  feet. 
That  depth  continues  for  eight  miles,  where 
the  rapids  commence.  The  source  of  the 
Hastings  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  433), 
on  the  authority  of  count   Strzeleeki;    ac- 


cording to  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  it  rises  (in  31° 
.")0'  S.  lat.,  isr  50'  E.  long.),  "at  Mount 
Warragembi,  one  of  the  summits  on  the 
range  which  divides  the  bsisiii  of  the  Man- 
ning River  from  that  of  the  M'Leay.  This 
range  branches  out  at  Mount  \\'arragerabi, 
so  as  to  form  the  basin  of  the  Hastings 
River,  which  consequently  df)es  not  rise  in 
the  great  main  chain  of  mountains  dividing 
the  eastern  and  western  waters,  a.s  some 
authors  have  averred."  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  ! 
in  the  interesting  work  from  which  the 
above  observation  is  taken — Australia,  from  i 
Port  Macquarie  to  Moreton  Bay — notices  an 
error  with  regard  to  the  Hastings  river, 
made  by  me  in  a  prerious  work,  for  which  I 
cannot,  at  this  lapse  of  time,  at  all  account. 
He  makes  due  and  kindly  allowance  for 
errors  "  almost  unavoidable  in  writing  a 
work  of  such  magnitude  as  Mr.  Motitgomery 
^lartin's  History  of  all  the  British  Colonies;" 
but  he  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  aware  of  the 
difficulty  which  existed  at  the  period  at  which 
it  was  wi'itten  (1834-5),  of  obtaining  accu- 
rate and  sufficient  data  concerning  many  of 
our  vast  possessions,  and  especially  Australia. 

The  country  bordering  on  the  Hastings 
undulates  pleasingly  in  hills  and  dales  lightly 
clothed  with  good  timber;  to  the  north-east 
the  river  opens  into  reaches  of  great  width 
and  beauty.  The  ^laria  river,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Hastings  at  John's  Plains,  is 
navigable,  according  to  Dr.  Lang,  for  "  forty 
miles  from  its  mouth;"  but  he  must  mean 
only  for  small  craft.  The  Wilson  river, 
another  tributary  of  the  Hastings,  is  navi- 
gable for  about  twenty  miles ;  the  aUu\"ial 
soil  on  its  banks  is  of  excellent  quality,  as 
evinced  in  the  produce  of  a  series  of  farms 
,  extending  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  in  a 
{  continuous  chain.  A  few  miles  to  the  south- 
!  east  of  Port  Macquarie  are  some  extensive 
lakes,  which  corarauuicate  with  the  ocean. 

The  MacLeay  River  falls  into  the  sea  at 
:  Trial  Bay,  in  34°  40'  S.  lat.  Trial  Bay  is 
a  good  roadstead,  being  completely  protected 
from  all  winds  but  those  between  north  and 
east,  from  which  quarters  the  winds  are 
seldom  strong.  The  entrance  to  the  river 
is  obstructed  by  a  bar  hadng  about  eleven 
feet  of  water  oil  it ;  it  is  described  by  cap- 
tain King  as  being  navigable  for  vessels  of 
300  tons  to  fifty-seven  miles  above  its  mouth: 
but  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  when  recently  sur- 
vej-iug  it,  found  it  only  navigable  for  thirty- 
foiu-  miles,  and  so  far  only  for  vessels  not  ex 
eeeding  sixty  or  bcventy  tons  burden.  The 
Apsley  joins  the  MacLeay  from  the  south- 
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west;  above  this  junction  the  scenery  is 
described*  as  assuming  a  grand  alpine  cha- 
racter, both  rivers  hurrying  along  rapidly 
descending  beds,  through  narrow  glens  of 
frowning  precipices,  3,000  feet  in  height, 
whilst  the  surrounding  mountains  frequently 
attain  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Tremendous  cataracts  are 
of  continual  occurrence ;  at  one  of  them 
the  whole  river  has  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
250  feet,  and  after  raging  in  a  furious 
torrent,  half  foam  and  vapour,  along  a 
steep  inclined  plane,  it  again  dashes  down 
another  perpendicidar  fall  of  100  feet ;  the 
total  descent  of  its  waters  in  this  short  dis- 
tance being  probably  little  under  500  feet. 
After  tracing  the  MacLeay  upwards,  through 
this  rugged  country,  its  bed  rising  rapidly 
to  a  very  considerable  elevation  above  the 
sea,  we  at  length  emerge  on  a  gently  rising 
table  land.  From  this  point  to  its  sources, 
the  MacLeay  river  changes  its  character, 
and  assumes  similar  features  to  the  New 
England  streams,  flowing  west  to  join  the 
Peel  river,  smaller  trees  sparingly  scattered 
over  pasturage  of  quite  ditfei'ent  aspect  to 
that  bordering  the  lower  MacLeay,  being 
here  observable. 

The  Nambucca  River,  whose  mouth  is  about 
eleven  miles  to  the  north  of  the  MacLeay, 
has  its  entrance  obstructed  by  a  rocky  im- 
passable bar ;  it  is  formed  by  several  moun- 
tain streams  rising  in  bushy  gullies,  and  its 
banks  consist  of  mangroves,  tea-tree  swamps, 
dense  forest  and  cedar  brushes.  "  The  nettle- 
tree,"  (says  Mr.  Hodgkinson,)  "  attains  a 
very  large  size  at  the  MacLeay  and  Nam- 
bucca rivers,  being  often  six  feet  in  diameter, 
and  of  a  corresponding  height;  its  wood  is 
very  soft  and  spongy,  and  its  leaves,  which 
are  of  great  size,  resemble  in  shape  those  of 
the  mulberry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  possess 
the  bright  green  velvet  appearance  of  the 
geranium  leaf.  The  slightest  touch  of  one 
of  these  leaves  occasions  a  most  acute  sting- 
ing pain;  but  horses  suffer  infinitely  worse 
than  men,  from  contact  with  the  leaves  of 
the  nettle-tree,  as  their  skin  rises  in  large 
bhsters,  and  great  temporary  constitutional 
derangement  seems  to  take  place." 

The  Coohalli,  a  small  stream  which  filters 

through  a  sandbauk  to  the   sea,   about  six 

miles  north  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Nam- 

!  bucca,    is    deserving    of   mention,    from  its 

I  being   noted    by    ^Ir.    Hodgkinson    as    the 

!  furthest  point  south,  and,  consequently,  the 

*  Hodgkiiisoii's  Australia  frum  Port  Mucquaric  to 
MoretuH  Bay. 


nearest  point  to  Sydney,  at  which  he  found 
the  magnificent  variety  of  pine  generally 
known  as  the  "  Moreton  Bay  pine."  "  These 
trees,"  he  says,  "  occur  here  all  of  a  sudden, 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  of  great  size 
and  altitude,  although  I  have  not  detected 
one  single  individual  pine  in  any  of  the 
brushes  of  the  Nambucca,  ISIacLeay,  Hast- 
ings, or  Manning  rivers,  or,  indeed,  any- 
where south  of  this  point." 

BeJIengen  River  was  discovered  by  a  party 
of  sawyers,  in  1841.  It  is  a  fresh- water 
stream,  about  the  size  of  the  Hastings  ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  luxuriant  vegetation  on 
its  banks,  is  rendered  unavailable  for  grazing 
purposes  by  the  precipitous  heights  which 
hem  in  and  contract  its  bed.  The  sawyers, 
however,  must  have  considered  their  dis- 
covery a  very  fortunate  one,  for  Mr.  Hodg- 
kinson, who  explored  it  in  1842,  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  quahty  of  the  timber  grooving 
on  its  banks,  and  those  of  its  tributary,  the 
Odalberree,  the  trunks  of  the  cedar  and 
rosewood  trees  being  often  six  feet  in  dia- 
meter and  ninety  feet  high,  before  they 
throw  out  a  single  branch. 

Clarence  River  disembogues  in  Shoal  Bay, 
in  29°  30',  where  its  entrance  is  obstructed 
by  a  bar  having  about  eleven  feet  of  water 
on  it.  The  Clarence  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  breadth  and  large  volume  of  water 
(compared  with  other  rivers  of  Austraha), 
and  considering  the  shortness  of  its  course. 
Its  reaches  are  said  to  be  longer  and  wider 
than  those  of  any  stream  on  the  coast  of 
AustraUa,  and  navigable  for  large  steamers 
to  a  considerable  distance  up  the  river ;  the 
Clarence  being  na\'igable,  for  some  craft, 
for  nearly  ninety  miles.  A  few  miles  above 
its  mouth  is  an  island,  containing  an  area 
of  above  1,500  acres,  and  many  smaller  ones 
occur  higher  up  the  river.  The  coimtry  on 
its  banks  available  for  grazing  purposes 
being  of  considerable  extent  and  excellent 
quality,  a  great  number  of  sqtuitters  have 
formed  stations  upon  it.  The  Clarence  rises 
in  the  dividing  range,  and  receives  several 
large  tributaries,  one  of  which,  the  Ora-Ora, 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountains  which  divide 
the  basin  of  the  Clarence  from  the  Bel- 
lengen. 

Ricliiiiond  Rircr  (still  tracing  the  coast  in 
a  nortlierlv  direction,)  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Lennox  Head,  in  28°  55'  S.  lat.  The  bar 
at  its  mouth  has  from  eight  to  ten  feet  of 
water  upon  it,  above  which  the  river  is 
narigable  for  small  craft  for  about  thirty 
miles.      Its  sources  are  not  yet  ascertained, 
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l)ut  its  main  stream  appears  to  rise  in  the 
(livifliiif;  riinfjc,  near  Wilson's  Peak  and 
Coke's  Head.  Tln'iv  is  niucli  f;oo(l  available 
land  on  its  banks,  and  some  fine  cedar. 

Twt't'd  Ritcr,  or,  rather,  creek,  for  it  is 
but  a  larjre  salt-water  inlet,  yet  its  exten- 
sive reaches  ai-c  na\if;ablc  tor  lar^e  boats  to 
a  distance  of  upwards  of  forty  miles  from 
its  bar,  which  has  been  crossed  by  a  schooner 
of  sixty  tons  burden. 

Brisbane  River. — Proeeedinfj  alon^  the 
coast,  we  arrive  at  Moreton  Bay,  which  is 
sheltered  by  two  narrow  islands  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  miles  in  length,  called 
Moreton,  and  Stradbroke  Island.  The  bay 
is  said  to  be  sixty  miles  in  extent ;  it  receives 
several  streams,  the  niost  important  of  which 
are  the  Loo;an,  the  Brisbane,  and  the  Pumice- 
stone  river.  The  ]?risl)auc  disembogues  in 
27°  r  S.  lat.,  153°  2G'  E.  long.  The  bar  at 
its  mouth  has  eighteen  feet  of  water  on  it. 
This  river  was  discovered,  in  1823,  by  cap- 
tain Oxley,  who,  in  his  official  despatch, 
makes  the  following  remarks  concerning 
it:— 

"AVhen  examining  Moreton  Ray,  we  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  the  tide  sweeping  up  a  con- 
siderable inlet,  between  tlic  first  mangrove  island  and 
the  main  land.  The  niuddiness  and  taste  of  the 
water,  together  with  the  abundance  of  fresh-water 
mollusca',  assured  us  we  were  entering  a  large  river ; 
and  a  few  hours  ended  our  anxiety  on  this  ]ioint  by 
the  water  becoming  perfectly  fresh,  while  no  diminu- 
tion had  taken  place  in  the  size  of  the  river  after 
passing  what  I  called  Sea  Reach.  At  sunset  we  had 
in'oceeded  about  twenty  miles  up  the  river.  The 
scenery  was  peculiarly  beautiful ;  the  country  along 
the  banks  alternately  hilly  and  level,  but  not  Hooded  ; 
the  soil  of  tlie  finest  description  of  brushwood  land, 
on  which  grew  timber  of  great  magnitude,  and  of 
various  species,  some  of  which  were  quite  unknown  to 
us.  Among  otliers,  a  magnificent  species  of  pine 
was  in  great  abundance.  The  timber  on  the  hills 
was  also  good :  and  to  the  south-cast,  a  little  distance 
from  the  river,  were  several  large  brushes  or  forests 
of  the  cuprcssiis  Aii.itralis,  of  very  large  size.  Up  to 
this  point  the  river  was  navigable  for  vessels  not 
drawing  more  than  sixteen  feet  water.  The  tide  rose 
about  five  feet,  being  the  same  as  at  the  entrance. 
We  proceeded  about  thirty  miles  further,  no  diminu- 
tion having  taken  place  either  in  the  breadth  or 
depth  of  the  river,  cxcei)ting  in  one  place  for  the 
extent  of  thirty  yards,  where  a  ridge  of  detached 
rocks  extended  across  the  river,  not  liaving  more 
than  twelve  feet  upon  them  at  high  water.  From 
this  point  to  Termination  Hill  the  river  continued  of 
nearly  uniform  size.  The  tide  a-scends  daily  fifty 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Brisbane,  flowing  also 
up  the  Bremer,  the  depth  of  whose  channel  it  aug- 
ments by  eight  or  more  feet.  The  country  on  either 
side  is  of  very  superior  description,  and  equally  well 
adapted  for  cultivation  or  grazing,  the  timber  being 
abundant,  and  fit  for  nil  the  purposes  of  domestic 
use  or  exportation.  The  pine  trees,  should  they 
prove  of  good  quality,  are  of  a  scantling  sufficient  for 


the  largest  ships:  some  measured  iipwardx  of  thirty 
iiiclies  in  diameter,  and  from  fifty  to  eight}'  feet 
without  a  branch." 

Subsequent  examination   has  verified,    to 
the  fullest  degree,  this  favourable  account;  | 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  valuable  and  beau-  j 
tiful  tract  of  country,  traversed  by  the  Bris-  . 
bane   and   its   tributaries,   even  surpass  his 
expectations  in  their  capacit}'  of  supporting  1 
a  miinerous  population,  and  of  producing,  in  I 
abundance,  the  tropical   products   of  sugar,  '■ 
eotUju,  coffee,  silk,  tobacco,  &e.     In  a  sub- 
sequent part  of  his  despatch,  captain  Oxley 
thus  expresses  himself  concerning  the  source 
of  the  new-found  stream  : — "  A  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
appearance    of    the   river,    justifies    me    in 
entertaining  a  strong  belief  that  the  sources  ' 
of  this  river  will  not  be  found  in  a  moun-  I 
tainotis    country.     Most   probably   it    issues  i 
from  some  lai'ge  collection  of  interior  waters,  ; 
the  reservoir  of  those  streams  crossed  by  me 
during  an  expedition  of  discovery  in  1818," 
(see  p.  383),  "and   -which  had  a   northerly 
course.     Whatever  may  be  its  origin,  it  is 
by  far  the  largest  fresh-water  river  on  the 
east  coast  of  New  South  Males."     Captain 
Osley's  surmise  concerning  the    sources  of 
the  Brisbane,  and  the  length  of  its  course,  ; 
have  been  disproved  by  more  recent  surveys, 
the  Brisbane  having  been  ascertained  to  take  : 
its  rise  in  the  dividing  range,  opposite  to  and  ! 
in    a    straight   line    only    sixtj'    miles    from 
Moreton  Bay.     The  width  of  its  ba.sin,  its  ' 
tortuous  coiu-se,   and  numerous  tributaries,  j 
however,  soon  render  it  an  important  stream. 
It  is  joined  on  the  south  side  by  the  Bremer 
river  rising  near  Jlount    Frazer,  on  whose 
banks  coal  and  limestone  are  found  in  large 
quantities. 

Wide  Bay  is  a  good  port,  baring  in  its 
entrance  a  channel  of  not  less  than  three 
fathoms  deep  :  it  communicates  with  Hcn"ey 
Bay,  thus  completing  the  insulation  of  Great 
Sandy,  or  Frazer's  Island,  whose  north- 
eastern cxtreniitv  was  named  by  captain 
Cook,  Sandy  Cape.  :Mr.  R.  S.  Russell,  who 
visited  the  bay  in  1842,  thus  describes  it : — 
"  Frazer's  Island,  which  forms  Wide  Bay, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  'Sound,'  for  it 
is  tweuty-five  miles  long,  runs  nearly  parallel 
to  the  main,  trending  more  easterly  towards 
the  northern  extremity,  thereby  leaving  a 
wide  open  entrance.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity the  island  is  not  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main.  A  spit  of 
sand  comes  out  both  from  the  island  and 
from  the  main;   but  by  not   attempting  to 
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nm  in  until  the  roimd  mountain,  called 
Boppol,  is  ivell  open  bct'ween  the  two  shores, 
the  channel  is  clear  and  good  with  at  least 
six  fathoms  water."  Mr.  Russell,  in  his 
account  of  this  excursion,  subsequently  states 
that  lie  found  in  the  southerly  part  of  the 
bay,  to  which  his  exploration  was  confined, 
innumerable  shoals  and  islets ;  one  large 
navigable  river,  called  by  the  natives  Mono- 
bocola,  without  a  bar,  but  having  at  its 
mouth  sand-banks  dry  at  low  water,  which 
leave  only  a  narrow  channel  between  them. 
The  tide  flows  about  thirty  miles  up,  and  the 
river  is  navigable  for  that  distance  for  vessels 
di'awiug  eisrht  feet ;  after  losing  the  tide  it 
soon  becomes  small,  but  can  be  ascended  by 
boats  for  about  twenty  miles  further.  The 
banks  are  low,  but  generally  well  timbered 
with  large  trees,  and  ducks  and  black  swans 
abound  .  To  the  country  near  the  head  of  the 
boat  navigation  of  this  stream  the  natives 
resort  in  large  numbers,  to  feed  on  the  fruit 
of  the  Bimya-Bunya  tree,  a  species  of  pine, 
growing,  according  to  Mr.  Russell,  as  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  the  height  of  fi-om  100  to  300 
feet.  It  bears  a  large  cone  full  of  nuts, 
which  are  excellent  when  roasted,  but  taste, 
when  raw,  like  the  horse-chestnut.* 

Heivey  Bay  is  fifty  miles  wide,  at  its 
mouth,  and  extends  inland,  in  a  southerly 
dii'ection,  for  about  the  same  distance. 

Bustard  Bay,  in  24°  4'  S.  lat.  and  208°  18' 
E.  long.,  was  so  named  by  captain  Cook,  in 
honom-  of  a  bird  of  the  bustard  species, 
about  the  size  of  a  turkey,  caught  here, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  the  best  bii'd  he  had 
eaten  since  he  left  England. 

Boyne  River,  or  rather,  the  upper  portion 
of  that  stream,  was  discovered  by  ^Ir.  R.  S. 
Russell,  in  his  second  exploring  expedition 
of  1842,  but  only  partially  explored.     The 

*  Among  a  native  tribe  on  this  river,  Mr.  Russell 
found  a  white  man,  a  eoiiTict  named  Davis,  who  had 
absconded  from  the  penal  settlement  fourteen  years 
before,  and  had  never  since  been  heard  of.  He  had 
been  transported  when  only  eleven  years  of  age,  and 
had  run  away  two  years  after ;  he  appeared  at  first  to 
have  almost  "entirely  forgotten  his  own  language,  but 
soon  recovering  his  knowledge  of  it,  he  was  persuaded 
to  return  to  Moreton  Bay.  The  natives  shewed  great 
sorrow  at  parting  from  him,  and  followed  him  a  long 
way  down  the  banks  of  the  river  with  loud  lamenta- 
tions. The  statement  made  by  Davis  concerning  the 
aborigines  was  to  the  following  efl'ect:— That  they 
su))posed  all  their  own  men  who  had  died  or  been 
killed  in  battle  to  become  white  men,  because,  before 
eating  them  (for  they  are  cannibals)  they  draw  the 
skin  off.  and  wash  the  flesh  before  cutting  it  up. 
When  flayed  in  this  way  the  flesh  of  a  black  man  is 
perfectly 'white.  They"  believe  he  becomes  a  white 
ghost  in  another  country  beyond  the  sea.     Accord- 
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bed  of  the  river,  near  its  source,  bes  in  a 
valley  of  the  dividing  range,  apparently 
elevated  about  1,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  receiying  small  tributaries  from  the 
higher  country,  both  east  and  west.  The 
bed  here  was  sandy,  yvith  much  of  the  tea- 
tree  growing  in  and  about  it ;  high  reeds 
grew  also  along  the  edges  of  the  reaches 
which,  thirty  or  forty  miles  farther  (tracing 
the  river  from  its  source),  increase  greatly 
in  length,  while  many  streams,  both  from 
the  east  and  west,  empty  themselves  into 
the  main  channel,  the  land  becoming  more 
moimtainous,  and  the  valleys  more  fertile ;  a 
considerable  tributary,  called  the  Stuart, 
flows  in  from  the  eastward.  The  Boyne, 
though  after  the  confluence  of  the  Stuart 
it  contains  a  volume  of  water  very  unusual 
in  Australian  streams,  cannot,  it  is  feared, 
be  used  for  internal  communication,  as  it 
flows,  in  many  parts,  rapidly  over  rocky  beds. 
The  river  was  traced  bv  its  discoverers  for 
about  300  miles,  or  to  about  24°  15'  S. 
lat. ;  when  they  tiu-ned  back,  it  was  flow- 
ing considerably  to  the  eastyvard  of  north, 
and  they  were,  apparently,  not  far  fi-om 
the  sea. 

Port  Curtis,  into  which  a  river  called  the 
Boyne,  and  considered  by  Mr.  Russell  iden- 
tical with  that  above  described,  disembogues, 
is  in  23°  51'  45"  S.  lat.,  and  151°  24'  E. 
long,  (ten  degrees  east  of  Sydney) ;  it  is 
reported  to  be  an  excellent  harbour,  which, 
through  the  passage  of  entrance  recently 
discovered  by  captain  Stanley,  is  of  very 
easy  access  for  shipping  of  any  burthen. 
The  coast  Hue  from  this  point  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  section;  we  there- 
fore return  to  Broken  Bay,  premising,  how- 
ever, that  the  rivers  of  Neyv  South  Wales, 
south  of  Sydney,  are  generally  inferior  to 

ingly,  when  they  first  heard  of  whites,  they  supposed 
them  to  be  the  ghosts  of  their  own  dead  come  back; 
and  if  any  one  traced  a  fancied  resemblance  in  a  white 
man  to  a  deceased  relation  or  friend,  he  took  him 
under  his  protection,  in  the  full  persuasion  that  it 
yvas  his  son,  brother,  or  whoever  it  might  be,  returned 
to  him.  In  such  a  case  a  white  man  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  tribe  to  which  his  patron  btlongs_ 
They  will  kill  a  fat  white  man  sometimes,  to  eat,  il 
he  is  not  owned  by  any  of  the  tribe  as  some  ghost  of 
a  returned  relation,  but  they  will  not  skin  him  as 
they  suppose  him  to  have  been  already  skinned  when 
eaten  as  a  black.  In  cutting  a  man  up  they  open  his 
back,  and  having  extracted  the  bones  from  the  legs 
and  arms,  these  are  eaten  by  the  men  as  being  the 
tit  bits.  They  then  cut  the  head  open  and  pick  it ; 
tlie  viscera  and  heart  are  given  to  their  gins  (wives), 
whom  they  use  yvorse  than  dogs. — See  Juurnal  oj 
Rayul  Geoijraphical  Society,  vol.  -w. 
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those  on  the  north,  in  both  length  of  course 
and  vohinic  of  water ;  and,  therefoi-e,  few  of 
them  need  any  especial  notice,  their  names 
and  situations  being  sufficiently  delineated 
on  the  map. 

Parumnlta  River  is  little  more  than  an 
extension  of  Port  Jackson,  but  very  useful 
as  ailcmling  the  means  of  water  communi- 
cation between  Sydney  and  Paramatta,  being 
navigable  for  that  distance  (eighteen  miles) 
by  second-class  steam-boats  and  small  craft. 
Port  Jackson  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  also  Botany  Bay ;  the  north  point  of 
entrance  to  the  latter  is  formed  Ijy  Cape 
Banks,  and  the  south  bv  Cape  Solander,  in 
31°  0'  45"  S.  hit.,  151°  15'  50"  E.  long. 
A  plate  fixed  in  the  rock  of  this  latter  cape, 
records  the  first  visit  of  captain  Cook. 

George  River  disembogues  in  Botany  Bay, 
after  collecting  chiefly  all  the  waters  to  the 
eastward,  between  the  Hawkesbury  and  the 
sea.  Small  vessels  ascend  the  river  as  far  as 
Liverpool,  which,  following  the  windings  of 
the  stream,  is  about  twenty-four  miles  from 
Botany  Bay,  though,  in  a  direct  Une,  only 
half  that  distance ;  the  water  near  Liver- 
pool is  stated  by  Mr.  Weutworth  to  be  occa- 
sionally brackish,  during  the  long  summer 
droughts. 

Port  Hacking,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
not  been  specially  surveyed ;  we  gather  from 
Flinders'  brief  account,  that  it  has  tliree- 
and-a-half  fathoms  in  the  entrance ;  that  it 
divides  into  three  branches,  and  carries  from 
three  to  five  fathoms  water  in  the  middle 
one,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  sea. 

Red  Point,  further  to  the  southward,  in 
34°  29'  S.  lat.,  is  a  remarkable  headland 
situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  penin- 
sula which  incloses  Lake  Illawarra  on  the 
north.  It  acquii-ed  its  name  from  the  dull 
red  eolom-  of  its  elifls ;  on  it  are  four  hillocks, 
which  present  the  form  of  a  double  side- 
saddle ;  it  may  also  be  recognised  by  a 
strangely  shaped  hill,  about  eight  miles  from 
it,  named  Hat  hill,  ])y  captain  Cook.  There 
are  two  rocky  islands  off  the  point,  and  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  northward,  another 
group,  called  Martin's  Isles.  Illawarra  lake 
is  a  large  salt-water  lake  communicating 
with  the  sea. 

Point  Bass  is  the  next  marked  feature  on 
the  coast,  to  the  south  of  which  S/ioal/iaven 
River  falls  into  the  sea,  between  the  counties 
of  Camden  and  St.  Vincent.  This  stream  is 
navigable  for  about  twenty  miles,  for  vessels 
of  seventy  or   eighty  tons    burthen.*      Its 

*  Wentwortli's  Xeic  South  ll'aies. 


channel  is  a  ravine,  about  l,50f)  feet  below 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  country  between  it 
and  the  WoUondilly.  A  singular  grandeur 
is  imj)artcd  to  the  scenery  of  the  Shoal- 
haven,  by  precipices,  consisting,  at  one  part, 
of  limestone  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  con- 
taining very  imperfect  fragments  of  sheila 
— ami  at  another,  of  granite. 

Among  the  peculiar  features  of  these  lofty 
river  banks  are  many  remarkable  hollows, 
called  "  hoppers,"  by  the  country  people, 
from  the  water  sinking  into  them,  as  grain 
subsides  in  the  hopper  of  a  mill.  The 
country  on  the  upjjcr  part  of  the  Shoal- 
haven  river  comprises  much  good  land ;  the 
river  flows  there  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
surface,  and  resembles  an  English  stream ; 
the  temperature,  at  the  elevation  of  about 
2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  being  also  so  low, 
in  summer,  that  potatoes  and  gooseberries, 
for  both  of  which  the  climate  of  Sydney  is 
too  hot,  grow  there  luxuriantly. t 

About  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this 
river  is  a  small  port,  called  by  the  same 
name  (Shoalhaven),  which  it  well  merits, 
the  entrance  being  choked  with  sand, 
and  the  interior  with  banks  of  mud, 
leaving,  however,  a  sufficient  channel  for 
boats. 

Jervis  Bay  extends  about  three  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  and  nearly  two  in 
breadth.  Its  east  side  is  sheltered  by  a 
peninsula,  the  bight  behind  which  (named 
Crookhaven)  is  separated  from  the  bay  by 
an  isthmus  of  not  more  than  400  yards  wide. 
The  north  point  of  the  entrance  to  Hervey 
Bay,  called  Point  Perpendicular,  is  (accord- 
ing to  lieutenant  Jeffreys)  in  3.5°  6'  28" 
S.  lat. ;  the  south  point  is  formed  by  a  small 
low  island  hing  contiguous  to  Cape  George, 
between  which  there  is  a  passage,  though  a 
very  bad  one.  The  entrance  is  about  a 
mile-and-a-half,  or  two  miles  wide,  with  a 
depth  of  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms,  and, 
within,  the  soundings  are  regular,  from  four- 
teen to  ten  fathoms,  decreasing  to  eight  and 
seven  fathoms  near  the  shore  on  either  side. 
There  is  sufficient  room  for  ships  of  any 
size  to  work  in  or  out ;  but  there  are  dan- 
gers difficult  to  guard  against.  A  sunken 
rock  lies  about  one  and  one-third  mile 
within  the  north  point  of  the  entrance,  and 
a  mile  distant  from  the  shore ;  and  (judging 
from  the  plan  of  ilr.  WcatheraU,  published 
by  the  Hydrographical  Office,  Admiralty,) 
reefs  seem  to  extend  from  almost  all  the 
points  in  the  bay.  The  best  and  most  con- 
t  Mitchell's  Expeditions  into  Australia. 
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venient  ancliorage  is  from  six  to  ten  fathoms, 
under  Bowen's  Island. 

Cape  George,  in  35°  10'  S.  lat.,  lies  to  the 
southward  of  Jends  Bay ;  the  next  inlet  is 
Sussex  Haven,  by  which  a  lake  with  broken 
shores,  called  St.  George's  Basin,  commu- 
nicates v!\i\\  the  sea.  Still  proceeding  south, 
the  next  land-marks  are  the  Pigeon-house, 
a  peaked  hill  so  called  by  captain  Cook,  from 
its  resembling  a  square  dove-house  with  a 
dome  at  the  top,  in  35°  20'  30"  S.  lat.,  and 
the  perpendicular  cliffs  of  Point  Upright,  in 
30°  35'  S.  lat. 

Clyde  River,  which  is  described  as  a  fine, 
clear,  and  capacious  river,  with  nine  feet 
water  on  the  bar,  and  deepening  within  to 
six  fathoms,  empties  itself  into  Bateman's 
Bay.  Lieutenant  Johnson  carried  a  depth 
of  seven  to  four  fathoms  upwards  of  twenty 
miles  within  the  bay.  The  bay  is  about  six 
miles  wide,  and  contains  several  little  islands, 
behind  which  smaU  vessels  frequently  take 
anchor. 

Moruya  River  falls  into  the  sea  at  Moruya 
or  Broulc  Bay,  to  the  south-east  of  which  is 
Cape  Dromedary,  a  projecting  headland, 
with  a  double  mountain  over  it  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  which,  it  is  said,  may  be 
seen  at  the  distance  of  twenty  leagues. 
The  Cape  is  in  36°  18'  S.  lat.,  and  about 
six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it  lies  Mon- 
tague Island,  of  nearly  two  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  with  a  depth  of  twelve 
fathoms  near  its  west  side,  where  ships  may 
anchor,  but  on  a  rocky  bottom.  There  are 
some  rocks  near  the  south-west  end  of  the 
island.  All  the  coast  between  this  promon- 
tory and  Cape  Howe  may  be  safely  ap- 
proached, to  a  reasonable  distance,  as 
soundings  extend  to  the  distance  of  tliree 
or  four  leagues. 

Barmouth  Harbour  is  thus  mentioned  by 
captain  FUnders  : — "  A  strong  wind,  which 
biu-st  from  the  south,  obhged  Mr.  Bass  (in  a 
whale  boat),  to  run  for  a  gap  in  the  land, 
which  had  just  before  been  noticed.  Here, 
on  a  little  beach,  at  the  mouth  of  an  inlet, 
across  which  the  sea  was  breaking,  the  boat 
was  hauled  up  for  the  night.  Next  morning, 
the  inlet  being  free  from  breakers,  he 
entered  the  prettiest  little  model  of  a  har- 
bour he  had  ever  seen.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
but  a  model ;  for  although  the  shelter  within 
be  complete  for  small  craft,  yet  the  depth 
over  the  bar  is  too  small  even  for  boats, 
except  at  high  water,  when  there  is  eight  or 
nine  feet."  The  intermediate  land  between 
Barmouth    Harbour    and    Twofold    Bay,    a 


distance  of  about  seven  leagues,  is  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  bending  a  little  to  the  east- 
ward, with  three  islands  contigxious  to  it. 

"  Twofold  Bay,"  says  captain  Flinders, 
"  is  not  of  itself  worthy  of  any  particular 
interest,  but  as  nothing  larger  than  boats 
cau  find  shelter  in  any  other  part  of  this 
coast,  from  Corner  Inlet,  or  from  Furnaux's 
Isles  to  Jervis  Bay,  it  thereby  l)ecomcs  im- 
portant to  whalers  and  other  ships  passing 
along  this  coast."  The  shores  of  the  bay 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  consist  of 
steep  heads,  rocky  points,  and  sandy  beaches. 
Snug  Cove  is  situated  in  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  bay  in  37°  4.'  S.  lat.,  150°  3' 
E.  long.  "  Wood,  in  abundance,"  says 
Flinders,  "  can  be  procured  on  every  side  of 
the  bay;  but  there  are  only  two  places  where 
fresh  water  was  found,  and  that  not  very 
good.  One  of  these  was  a  swampy  pond 
upon  the  low  neck  near  Snug  Cove,  where 
casks  might  be  filled  without  much  difficulty; 
the  other  is  near  the  inferior  anchorage  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay."  To  the  south- 
west of  Twofold  Bay  lies  Green  Cape,  which 
is  smooth  and  sloping,  with  a  deep  bight  or 
bay  to  the  southward ;  the  coast  from  thence 
to  Cape  Howe  is  bold  and  mostly  rocky. 

Cape  Howe,  the  south-east  point  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  southern  limit  of  the  coast- 
hue  of  New  South  Wales,  is  a  low  point  of 
rocks  and  sand,  with  a  small  island  close  to 
it.  It  may  be  easily  recognized  by  the 
trending  of  the  coast,  which  is  nearly  west 
on  one  side  and  north  on  the  other,  and  also 
by  some  round  hiUs  in  the  vicinity. 

The  westerly  or  inland  rivers  of  New  South 
Wales,  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
section  on  internal  exploration.  We  have 
ab-eady  seen  that  after  the  successful  enter- 
prize  of  ]\Iessrs.  Blaxland,  Wentworth,  and 
Lawson  had  found  a  pass  over  the  Blue 
Mountains,  several  streams  were  discovered 
flowing  in  a  westerly  direction,  of  which  two 
of  the  most  considerable,  the  Lachlan  and 
Macquarie,  were  traced  in  their  difi'erent 
courses,  by  captain  Oxley,  to  their  apparent 
termination  in  reedy  and  impassable  mo- 
rasses (page  382,)  in  which,  however,  they 
are  not  finally  lost,  it  having  been  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  waters  of  the 
marshes  in  which  the  Lachlan  is  for  a  time 
lost,  reunite  in  one  channel  and  flow  into  the 
ISliu-rumbidgec,  while  those  of  the  Macquarie 
are  drained  in  a  similar  manner  into  the 
Darhng.  Lachlan  River  has  its  origin  in 
the  mountains  bordering  Argylc  county, 
one  of  its  most  easterly  sources  being  Dprin- 
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giillcn  ponds,  which  arise  in  the  so\ithcrn  of 
the  tliree  open  flats  of  grassy  land  called 
Brcdalbane  Plains;  thence  it  runs  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  rcceivinsi  in  3.'5°  5'  20" 
S.  lat.,  1 47°  13'  10"  E.  lon^.,  a  tnl)iitary  from 
the  north-east,  called  Goobanj;  Creek,  wliich 
has  its  sources  in  the  ravines  between  Har- 
vey's and  Croker's  ran<;cs.*  The  Lachlan, 
after  the  j>uiction  of  the  Goobang,  changes 
its  direction  from  north-west  to  south-west, 
and  a  creek  called  by  the  natives  "  Cudjal- 
lagong"  leaves  the  river  and  conveys  its 
waters  almost  straight  back  from  their  course 
to  supply  Regent's  Lake,  which,  when  dis- 
covered by  Oxley,  in  1817,  was  described  by 
him  as  a  "  noble  lake ;"  but  when  visited  by 
^litcliell,  in  1830,  appeared  for  the  most  part 
a  plain  covered  with  luxui'iant  grass,  with 
some  water  lodged  on  the  most  eastern  part, 
but  in  no  place  more  than  a  foot  deep.  In- 
numerable ducks  had  taken  refuge  there,  and 
also  a  great  number  of  black  swans  and  peli- 
cans, all  standing  high  upon  their  legs,  above 
the  shallow  water.  Unlike  the  water  of 
Lake  George,  •which  is  brackish,  that  of 
Regent's  Lake  was  perfectly  sweet  even  in 
its  shallow  state.  It  abounds  with  large 
fresh-water  mussel ;  on  its  northern  margin, 
and  a  good  way  within  the  line  of  the  water, 
stood  dead  trees  of  a  full-grown  size,  appa- 
rently killed  by  too  much  water,  too  plainly 
shewing,  like  the  trees  similarly  situated  in 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Bathurst,  to  what 
long  periods  the  extremes  of  drought  and 
moisture  may  extend  in  this  singular  country. 
That  the  lake  is  sometimes  a  splendid  sheet 
of  water  wr.s  obvious  enough  in  the  line  of 
beach  along  the  shores.  At  two  different 
places  the  banks  are  so  low  that  in  high 
floods  the  water  must  flow  over  from  the 
lake,  and  probably  thvis  supplies  Campbell's 
Lake,  and  another  to  the  northward  of 
Regent's  Lake,  named  "Goorougully."  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Lachlan  fi-om  Cud- 
jallagong  creek,  we  arrive  at  the  farthest 
spot  to  which  Oxley  traced  it,  (according  to 
MitcheU  in  33°  41'  10"  S.  lat.,  115"  9'  E. 
long. ;)  but  instead  of  terminating  there,  its 
banks  at  fifty  miles  below  this  spot  are 
backed  on  both  sides  by  rising  ground  until 
it  tmns  finally  southward  towards  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee,  which  it  joins  in  31°  25'  S.  lat., 
and  144°  3'  E.  long.  Sir  Thomas  IMitchcll 
I  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  oc- 

•  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  captain  Oxley,  when 
exploring  the  L.ichlan,  should  have  omitted  to  siu-vey 
thai  portion  of  it  where  it  is  joined  hy  the  Goobang'; 
especially  as,  according  to  bir  F.  L.  Mitchell,  it  is 


casion  of  his  cxplf)riiig  this  river  in  183G: — 
"  1  belu'ld  in  the  Lacldan  all  the  features  of 
the  Darling,  but  on  a  somewhat  smaller 
scale.  The  same  sort  of  large  gum  trees, 
steep,  soft,  muddy  banks;  a  margin  and  an 
outer  bank.  But  its  waters  were  gone,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  small  ponds,  which 
still  remained  in  the  deepest  parts  of  its  bed. 
Such  was  now  the  state  of  that  river  down 
w^hich  my  predecessor's  boats  had  floated. 
I  had,  during  the  last  winter,  drawn  my 
whale-boats  1,600  miles  over  land,  without 
finding  a  river  where  I  could  use  them ; 
whereas  Mr.  Oxley  had  twice  retired  by 
nearly  tlie  same  routes,  and  in  the  same 
season  of  the  year,  from  supposed  inland 
seas!"  The  Lachlan,  therefore,  although 
occasionally  in  flood,  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  a  na\'igable  river. 

Murrumbidyee  River  rises  in  the  western 
ridge  of  moimtains  situated  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  paraUel  of  35°,  and  under  the 
meridian  of  149°,  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  after  re- 
ceiring  Yass  river,  the  Coodrabidgee,  the 
Tumut,  or  Doomot,  and  some  other  minor 
streams,  which  fall  into  it  at  an  early  stage 
of  its  progress,  pursues  a  long  and  tortuous 
course  for  upwards  of  300  statute  miles, 
without  deriving  the  slightest  increase  from 
the  country  it  waters.  As  its  course  extends 
to  the  westward  of  the  meridian  147°,  the 
river  falls  on  a  low  level ;  the  hiUs  of  sand- 
stone rock,  which  give  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  the  lands  on  its  banks,  higher  up  the 
stream,  disappear,  and  flats  of  alluvial  de- 
posit occupv  their  place.  From  the  account 
of  Stiu-t  in  1829-30,  and  of  Mitchell  in 
1836,  we  gather  that  the  Murrumbidgee  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  for  a  very  considerable 
distance,  a  narigable  river.  The  former 
authority,  speaking  of  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1829,  describes  it,  not  far  from  the 
junction  of  the  Tumut,  as  "  a  stream  whose 
current  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  breast, 
and  whose  waters,  foaming  among  rocks  or 
circling  in  eddies,  gave  early  promise  of 
a  reckless  course.  It  must  have  been  some- 
what below  its  ordinarv  level,  and  averaged 
a  breadth  of  about  eighty  feet."  Lower 
down  it  "  expanded  into  a  fretful  rapid,  but 
it  was  sufficiently  shallow  to  admit  of  taking 
the  drays  over,  without  the  trouble  of  un- 
loading them."     Still  lower,  it  increased  in 

the  floods  of  this  stream  which  inundate  the  country 
below  Mount  Cunningham,  and  were  the  sole  cause 
of  the  swampy  appearance  which  captain  Oxley  ob- 
served to  the  westward 
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size,  but  preserved  the  eliaracteristics  of  a 
mountain  stream,  ha\'ing  alternate  rapids 
and  deep  pools,  being  in  many  places  en- 
cumbered with  fallen  timber,  and  generally 
running  over  a  shingly  bed.  "  Below  Ponte- 
badgery  it  expands.  Further  on,  it  had  been 
swollen  considerably  by  rains,  and  rolled 
along  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour, 
preserving  a  medium  width  of  150  feet." 
Captain  Sturt  subsequently  says — "  During 
the  night  it  fell  considerably,  but  it  still 
poured  along  a  vast  body  of  water,  pos- 
sessing a  strong  current.  It  kept  a  very 
uniform  breadth  of  from  L50  to  170  feet, 
and  a  depth  of  fi-om  four  to  twenty  feet. 
Its  channel,  though  occasioually  much  en- 
cumbered with  fallen  timber,  was  large 
euough  to  contain  twice  the  volume  of  water 
then  in  it."  The  cm-rent  was  so  sti'ong,  as 
to  carry  the  "  swimmers"  out  of  their  straight 
com-se.  In  January,  1830,  captain  Stm-t 
embarked  in  his  boats,  about  fifteen  miles 
above  the  junction  with  the  Lachlan.  He 
proceeded  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty  miles 
by  the  river's  windings,  but  a  little  beyond 
this,  one  of  the  boats  struck  on  a  log,  and 
went  down  in  twelve  feet  water.  Larger 
boats  could  have  navigated  the  stream,  which 
was  deep  and  strong.  The  channel,  however, 
contracted  lower  do^vu,  and  became  filled 
with  immense  trees,  swept  there  by  floods. 
The  whale-boat  again  struck  on  a  log ;  and, 
not  long  after,  upon  a  line  of  sunken  rocks 
of  ii'onstone.  In  longitude  143°,  a  running 
stream,  the  first  for  340  miles,  joined  the 
river,  which,  shortly  after,  had  a  breadth  of 
200  feet,  ^vith  an  average  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty  feet ;  but  several  rapids 
occm'red,  down  which  the  boats  were  hm'ried 
with  great  velocity.  The  channel,  after 
this,  contracted,  and  became  blocked  up 
with  large  trees,  which,  with  an  increasing 
current,  rendered  the  navigation  perplexing 
and  dangerous.  The  trees  were  so  nume- 
rous, that  the  passage  could  hardly  be 
effected.  The  voyagers  were  carried,  at  a 
fearful  rate,  amongst  these  trees  by  a  tor- 
tuous cun-ent,  till  they  were  hurried  into  a 
broad  and  noble  river — this  was  the  ^Murray. 
The  breadth  of  the  ]\Iurrumbidgee,  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  streams,  is  only  fifty  feet. 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  describes  the  Mur- 
rumbidgee  as  "an  important  river,"  and 
speaks  of  its  full  stream,  its  water-w  orn  and 
lightly  timbered  banks,  and  the  firm  and 
accessible  nature  of  its  gullies,  as  quite  the 
reverse  of  the  interior  rivers  in  genei-al, 
especially  the  Darling ;  and  states  that  above 


its  junction  with  the  i\Iurrav,  at  Weveba 
(in  34°  21' 34"  S.  lat.,  143°  o&'ZT'  E.  long.,) 
it  was  fifty  yards  wide,  with  banks  eleven 
feet  high;  while  the  noble  INhuTay  (wliose 
description  forms  a  portion  of  the  topography 
of  South  Australia,  its  embouche  being  in 
that  pro\-ince)  below  the  junction  was  a  mag- 
nificent stream  165  feet  broad,  witli  banks 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  Si/dneij  Herald, 
in  an  able  article,  entitled,  "  Are  the  interior 
waters  of  Australia  nangable?"  has  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  concerning  the  two  rivers 
we  have  just  examined: — "The  Lachlan  is 
clearly  not  navigable ;  the  Jlurrnmbidgee, 
nearly  up  to  the  mountains,  is  ;  Ijut  there  are 
considerable  dangers  from  snags,  and  occa- 
sional rapids  and  shoals.  But,  perhaps,  ves- 
sels purposely  constructed  of  small  draught, 
and  carefully  manned,  might  be  emploved, 
except  in  seasons  of  extreme  drought.  And 
if  so,  this  river  alone,  ofi^ers  full  400  miles  of 
tortuous  na\-igation,  extending  through  at 
least  300  miles  of  direct  distance."  Much 
of  the  land  traversed  by  the  ]\ImTumbiclgee 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  adapted  for  the 
support  of  cirilized  man;  its  spontaneous 
productions  long  formed  the  chief  food  of  its 
native  inhabitants,  and  notwithstanding  the 
great  floods  to  which  this  river  is  subject, 
and  the  serious  injury  thereby  inflicted  on 
the  commencing  townships  laid  out  on  its 
banks,  the  locality  is  a  favourite  one,  and  is 
being  rapidly  occupied,  especially  by  squatters. 
DarUng  River,  whose  basin  receives  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  western  waters  of 
New  South  Wales,  is  unfortunately  not 
narigable  for  commercial  piu'poses.  Its 
tributaries,  the  Karaula  or  Dumaresq, 
the  Nammoy,  and  Gwydir  or  Kindur,  are 
beautifid  mountain  streams  which  rise  in  the 
hilly  country  behind  ^Moreton  Bay,  in  27° 
S.  lat.,  152°  E.  long.  Above  the  junction  of 
the  Gwydir,  which  is  in  29°  30'  27"  S.  lat., 
148°  13'  20"  E.  long.,  the  Dariing  is  a  noble 
piece  of  water,  and  is  thus  mentioned  by  Sii' 
T.  L.  :Mitchell,in  February,  1832:— "l"  now 
overlooked,  from  a  baidc  seventy  feet  high, 
a  river  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Putney,  on 
which  the  goodly  waters,  perfectly  free  from 
fallen  timber,  danced  in  full  liberty ;  a  sin- 
gular-looking diring  bird,  carrying  only  its 
head  above  water,  gave  a  novel  a])])earance 
to  this  copious  reservoir,  and  there  was  a 
rich  alluvial  flat  on  the  opposite  bank." 
This  breadth  and  magnitude  did  not  how- 
ever continue ;  a  rocky  dyke  tra\ crscd  the 
river,  and  occasioned  a  slight  fall,  after 
which  the  DarUng  lost  the  imposing  appear- 
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ancc  it  had  worn  for  a  brief  period,  and 
tlioufrli  soon  joined  by  the  nieaiuk'ritif; 
Gwydir,  did  not  resume  it.  Tlic  steep  banks 
of  tliis  hitter  stream  arc  lined  by  euealypti 
(blue  gum  trees)  of  enormous  size,  in  whose 
thick  foUagc  white  cockatoos  abound ;  many 
dead  trees  encumber  the  channel.  The 
averajje  breadth  of  the  water  (in  1832)  was 
forty-five  yards  ;  the  breadth  from  l)ank  to 
l)auk,  seventy-five  yards;  the  perpendicular 
height  of  these  banks  above  the  water,  twenty- 
seven  feet. 

The  Nammoy  joins  the  Darling  below  the 
junction  of  the  Gwydir.  In  its  cliunncl  all 
the  waters  of  the  Peel,  Mulncrindic,  and 
Conadilly  unite.  "  This  stream,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell,  "  having  received  the  Co- 
nadilly from  the  left  bank,  had  here  an  im- 
portant appearance ;  the  breadth  of  the  water 
was  100  feet,  its  mean  depth  nearly  eleven 
feet  nine  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  banks 
above  the  water,  thirty-seven  feet."  The 
course  of  the  Mulnerindie,  from  the  junction 
of  the  Peel  to  that  of  the  Conadilly,  is  some- 
what to  the  southward  of  west.  Below  the 
junction  of  the  Conadilly,  the  well-known 
native  name  is  the  Nammoy,  which  pursues 
a  south-west  course.  The  Castlcrcagh,  known 
to  the  natives  as  the  Barron,  joins  the  Dar- 
ling about  fifty  miles  beyond  the  junction  of 
the  Nammoy ;  and  below  this,  on  the  same 
side,  the  attenuated  channel  of  the  ]\Iacqua- 
rie,  which  was  found  in  1846  (a  season  of 
extreme  drought)  to  be  continuous  in  muddy 
ponds  throughout  the  marshes,  unites  with 
that  of  the  Darling  (see  p.  391). 

Macquarie  River  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  Fish  and  Campbell  rivers,  which  issue 
from  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  unite  at  the 
point  of  division  between  the  counties  of 
Bathurst,  Westmoreliind,  and  Roxburgh. 
The  ^Macquarie  takes  a  winding  coui-se 
through  the  plains  to  the  north-west;  in 
some  places  it  is  deep,  broad,  and  navigable 
for  large  boats ;  in  others  rapid  and  ob- 
structed by  falls.  In  about  32°  30'  S.  lat. 
it  is  still  from  twenty  to  sixty  yards  wide, 
and  twenty  feet  deep,  with  a  ciurent  of  about 
a  mile  and-a-half  an  hour.  The  low  land  in 
which  this  river  was  lost  by  Oxley,  has 
been  already  described  (pp.  382 — 391).  Ac- 
cording to  Mitchell,  the  surplus  waters  of 
the  ^lacquarie  arc  conveyed  to  the  Darling 
by  Duck  Creek,  a  channel  altogether  to  the 
westward  of  these  marshes.  Tlie  River  Bell 
or  Molong  is  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Macquai'ie,  near  Wellington  Valley,  about 
170  miles  west  of  Newcastle  ;  another,  named 


the  Cud^geeng,  is  distant  about  fifty  miles 
from  Bathurst.     Below  the  juncticm  of  the 
Macquarie    with    the    Darling,    and    on   its 
opposite  bank,  the  Culgha  joins  the  latter 
river.      The    Culgoa    is    a    branch    of    the 
Balonne  (p.  392),  and  is  chiefly  characterized 
by  the   luxuriant   gra.ss   on    its  banks,    the 
mimosa  near   the  bed  of  the   current,   and 
much   sand.     The  Balonne,  with  which  we 
are    newly    and   imperfectly    acquainted,    is 
divided    by    the    Culgoa    into    Upper    and 
Lower.     According  to  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell, 
the  Upper  Balonne,  with  majestic  trees,  and 
banks  grassed  to  the  water's  edge,  has  some 
noble  reaches,  one  of  which,  in  28"^  13'  34" 
S.  lat.,  contains  a  large  body  of  permanent 
water.   Several  spacious  lagoons  are  supplied 
by  floods  in  the  Balonne.      One  of  these, 
named  by  ^Mitchell,  Lake  Parachute,  is  de- 
scribed by  him  as   an    "  immense  sheet  of 
water,  with  islands  in  it ;  and   ducks,   peli- 
cans, &c.  in  abundance."     In  27°  56'  12"  S. 
lat.,  little  water  was  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
river,  but  long  islands  of  sand,  and  water- 
worn  banks,  with  sloping  grassy  bergs  behind; 
for  the  next  few  miles,  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  the   scenery  was  wild  and  grand  ; 
masses  of  rock,  lofty  trees,  shining  sands, 
and     patches     of     water,      indiscriminately 
mingled,  afforded  endence  of  the  powerful 
cm-rent   that    sometimes    moved    there    and 
overwhelmed  all.      The  Condamine  is  one  of 
the  principal  heads  of  the  Balonne.  Mitchell, 
in  relating  his  expedition  of  1846,  says,  "  I 
did  not  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  Condamine  ■with  the  Balonne, 
as  what  I  saw  in  148°  55'  E.  long.,  27°  47'  57" 
S.  lat.,  might  have  been  only  an  ana-branch. 
The  chief  som'ce  of  the    Condamine    is    a 
stream  which  rises  in  the  dividing  range, 
about  ten  miles  south  of  Cunningham  Gap ; 
after  an  irregidar  course,  during  which  (we 
learn  from  the   Hon.  W.  ^Yrottesley)   it  is 
joined  by  several  tributaries — the  principal 
one  from  Herrics'  Range — it  empties  itself 
into  a  lagoon  haring  no  apparent  outlet,  and 
which  lies  in  a  direct  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles  from  its  head.     He  states  that  "  as  far 
as  he  knows  the  river,  it  is  a  chain  of  ponds 
and  reaches,  through  which  there  is  a  per- 
ceptible current;    the  ponds  are  separated 
I  from   each   other  by  necks  of  land  ranging 
}  from   a  few   yards  to  miles  in  length,  and 
!  beneath    which    the   water   forces   its   way. 
{  The  reaches  are  generally  deep,  with  high 
reeds   fringing   the    edges   of    their   banks. 
!  The  waters  of  the  Condamine  are  clear  and 
pui-e  to  the  taste ;  but  more  to  the  south- 
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ward  the  western  rivers  are  often  brackish. 
In  1841,  the  Messrs.  RusseU  set  out  on  an 
exploratory  expedition,  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  trace  the  reappearance  of  the  Con- 
damine,  after  losing  itself  in  the  lagoon, 
being  persuaded  that  as  the  latter  had  no 
visible  outlet  for  the  waters  it  received,  they 
must  escape  by  some  subterraneous  channel, 
and  might  somewhere  be  found  to  reappear 
upon  the  surface ;  having  therefore  followed 
the  lagoon,  which  is  seven  miles  in  length, 
to  its  furthest  extremity,  they  shaped  their 
course  from  thence  in  a  direction,  as  nearly  as 
they  could  judge,  the  same  as  the  river  had 
held  before  it  fell  into  the  lagoon.  At  the 
end  of  one  day's  journey  they  came  upon  a 
smaU  gully,  which  widened  untill  it  broke 
into  a  deep,  rocky  river-bed,  on  both  banks 
of  which  was  a  fine,  open  grazing  country ; 
that  on  the  west  side  being  undulating; 
though  not  hilly,  that  on  the  east,  flat  and 
rich.  "  This  river,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "  is 
a  very  fine  one  for  this  country,  its  direction 
is  first  north-west  and  then  more  northerly, 
of  coiu'se  not  running  except  in  floods,  but 
having  beautiful  long  reaches,  with  deep 
water,  and  fine  large  lagoons  branching  out 
of  it.  There  is  plenty  of  the  best  kind  of 
timber ;  iron-bark,  blood-wood,  pine,  swamp- 
oak,  and  stringy-bark."  TheNarran,  a  branch 
of  the  Minor  Balonne,  (see  pp.  391,  392,) 
terminates  in  a  swamp.  The  banks  of  the 
Narran  are  distinguished  by  a  belt  of  the 
IJolygonum  junceum,  about  400  or  500  yards 
wide,  growing  between  the  immediate  margin 
and  the  grassy  plains.  Here,  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Darling,  heaps  of  the  red- stalked 
coral-like  plant  are  found.  The  seed  there- 
fi-om  is  black  and  small,  resembling  fine 
gunpowder  when  shaken  out,  but  sweet  and 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  possessing  a  nutty 
flavour;  it  is  collected  by  the  natives,  and 
made  into  a  paste.  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell, 
speaking  of  this  river,  says — ■ 

"  The  Narran  seems  a  wonderful  provision  of 
nature  for  the  supply  and  retention  of  water  in  a  dry 
and  parched  country.  The  division  of  the  main  river 
into  others  already  mentioned  is  no  less  so — irrigating 
thus  from  one  principal  channel,  extensive  regions  of 
rich  earth  beyond  the  Darling,  while  the  surplus,  or 
overflow,  instead  of  passing,  as  in  common  cases  to 
the  sea,  is  received  in  the  deep  channel  of  the  Narran, 
and  thereby  conducted  to  that  extensive  reservoir 
where,  on  rock  or  stitf  clay,  and  under  ever-verdant 
polygonum,  it  furnishes  an  inexhaustible  supply  for 
the  support  of  animal  life." 

This  tendency  to  form  ana-branches 
{i.e.  such  as  after  separation  unite)  and  a  net- 
work of  streams,  so  strikingly  pointed  out  by 
Sir  Thomas  in  the  present  instance,  and  in 


that  of  the  Macquarie  and  the  Balonne,  is 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  remarkable  in  the 
majority  of  the  rivers  of  New  South  Wales, 
whose  courses  it  is  consequently  very  diffi- 
cidt  to  understand  without  constant  refer- 
ence to  the  map,  so  closely  connected  are 
they  with  one  another. 

Maranoa  River  joins  the  Upper  Balonne ; 
but  of  this  stream,  as  also  of  the  Cogoon, 
Amby,  Belyando,  and  others  discovered  by 
the  indefatigable  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  in 
1846,  and  of  the  Dawson,  Mackenzie,  Suttor, 
Burdekin,  Lyiid,  and  others,  discovered  about 
the  same  time  by  his  distinguished  contem- 
porary. Dr.  Leichardt,  mention  has  already 
been  made  in  the  section  on  internal  explo- 
ration. We  are  so  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  courses,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  give  a  clear  description  of  them ;  and 
for  general  observations  or  fragmentary  de- 
tail but  little  space  can  now  be  spared. 
From  Mitchell  we  learn  that  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  Maranoa  are  of  uniform  extent 
throughout ;  averaging  in  width  about  100 
feet ;  in  height  of  banks,  from  thirty  to  fifty 
feet.  The  cotu'se  was  straight ;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  few  dams  might  have  sufficed 
to  render  it  navigable,  or  at  least  to  have 
retained  a  vast  supply  of  water ;  for  although 
the  bed  was  sandy,  the  bottom  was  rocky, 
and  the  banks  consisted  of  stiff  clay.  These 
being  covered  with  rich  grass,  and  consisting 
of  good  soil,  water  alone  was  wanting  to 
make  the  whole  valuable.  The  Belyando, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  maintains 
a  peculiar  character  throughout  its  course, 
with  great  luiiformity,  even  after  receiving 
tributaries  apparently  larger  than  itself.  All 
these  lapse  into  the  same  concatenated  line 
of  ponds ;  at  one  place  spreading  amidst 
Imgalow  scrub,  at  another  forming  one  well- 
defined  deep  channel.  For  the  formation 
of  ponds  and  the  retention  of  water,  in  so 
dry  a  climate,  we  see  here  something  be- 
tween the  ordinary  character  of  rivers,  and 
artificial  works,  which  man  must  construct 
when  population  spreads  into  these  regions. 
The  fallen  timber  of  the  brigalow  decays 
very  slowly,  and  is  not  liable  to  bo  burnt, 
like  most  other  dead  wood  in  open  forests, 
because  no  grass  grows  among  it.  The 
accumulations  of  dead  logs  become  clogged 
with  river  rack  and  the  deposit  of  floods ; 
to  which  floods  these  heaps  present  obstruc- 
tions, forcing  the  waters  into  new  chamiels, 
and  in  their  progress  scooping  out  new 
ponds,  and  com|)k'ting  the  embankment  of 
(lead   logs;   wliicli   thus   form   itatural   dams 
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•and  rcsprvoir.s,  to  hold,  under  the  shade  of 
tlic  briffiilow  trees,  more  water  for  a  lonjier 
time  than  any  single  river-channel  could 
retain,  however  slufTfjish  its  course.  Thus  it 
was  that,  during  a  season  of  \niusual  drought, 
abundance  of  water  was  found  in  this  river's 
course,  across  nearly  threc-and-a-half  de- 
crees of  latitude.  From  the  above  observa- 
tions, it  is  evident  that  the  Belyando  is  a 
striking  example  of  the  general  construction 
of  Australian  rivers,  as  noted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  section. 

To  return  to  the  Darling — after  receiving 
the  Culgoa  it  is  joined  by  the  Begun,  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  chief  sources  of  the 
Bogan  arise  in  Hervey's  range,  and  also  in 
that  much  less  elevated  country  situated 
between  the  Lachlan  and  the  INIacquarie. 
The  lower  part  of  this  river  was  called 
"  Allan's  Water,"  by  Oxley  ;  and  another 
portion  received  the  name  of  "  New  Year's 
Creek,"  from  Mr.  Hume.  Since  then  it 
has  been  sui'veyed  by  Mitchell,  nearly  from 
its  som-ces  to  its  jimction  with  the  Darling; 
and  is  considered,  by  him,  as  belonging  to 
the  basin  of  the  Macquarie,  although  it 
never  joins  that  river,  but  merely  skirts 
the  plains  which  may  be  supposed  to  form 
its  original  bed.  Throughout  its  whole 
eoui'se  of  250  miles,  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bogan  is  close  to  low  hills,  while  the  right 
adjoins  the  plains  of  the  INIacquarie,  until  it 
finally  takes  a  remarkable  turn  westward 
towards  the  Darling.  A  striking  uniformity 
is  manifested  in  this  little  river,  no  change 
being  observable  throughout  its  whole  course 
in  the  character  of  its  banks,  or  the  breadth 
of  its  bed,  neither  are  the  ponds  near  its 
source  less  numerous,  or  of  less  magnitude, 
than  those  near  its  jimction  with  the  prin- 
cipal stream.  There  are  few  or  no  pebbles 
in  its  bed,  and  no  reeds  grow  upon  the 
banks,  which  arc  generally  sloping  and  of 
naked  earth,  marked  with  lines  of  flood. 
Mr.  Dixon  estimates  the  velocity  of  the 
current  at  four  miles  per  horn',  where  its 
course  is  most  westerly,  (the  average  rate  of 
the  larger  rivers  of  Australia  being,  accord- 
ing to  Mitchell,  two  miles  an  hour.)  It  has 
often  second  bunks ;  and,  like  the  Darling, 
a  belt  of  dwarf  eucalypti,  box,  or  rough 
gum,  encloses  the  more  stately  flooded  gum- 
trees,  with  the  shining  white  bai'k,  which 
grow  on  the  immediate  bank  of  the  river. 
It  has  extensive  plains  along  the  banks,  the 
soil  of  wliich  is  not  only  much  firn'er,  but 
also  clothed  with  grass,  and  fringed  with 
trees  and  bushes  of  a  finer  variety  than  those 


on  the  Darling.  Yet,  in  the  grasses  there  u 
not  the  wonderful  variety  rcniarkabU'  ou  the 
banks  of  that  river.  "  Of  twcnty-Kix  dif- 
ferent kinds,"  says  Sir  T.  ;MiteiiVll,  "ga- 
thered by  me  on  the  Darling,  I  found  only 
four  of  the  same  sorts  growing  on  the 
BogaTi,  and  not  more  tiian  four  other  varie- 
ties throughout  the  whole  course.  It  ap- 
peared that  where  land  was  best  and  most 
abundant,  the  grass  consisted  of  one  or  two 
kinds  only ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  where 
the  surface  was  nearly  bare,  the  greatest 
varieties  of  grasses  appeared,  as  if  all  strug- 
gling for  existence."  It  was  hoped  that  the 
Bogan  would  aftbrd  the  means  of  access  to 
the  Darling  at  all  times,  by  insuring  the 
traveller  on  its  banks  against  the  chief  im- 
pediments to  travelling  in  Australia,  namely 
— the  want  of  water  in  periods  of  drought, 
and  the  results  of  its  superabundance  during 
seasons  of  rain  ;  for  water,  it  was  considered, 
would  always  be  found  in  its  channel,  at 
least  in  ponds,  while  no  floods  could  reach 
the  rising  grounds  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
river.  This  expectation  of  the  constant 
supply  of  water  retained  in  the  Bogan  has 
not  been  realized :  for  Sir  Thomas  ^lit- 
ehell,  in  December  1815,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  intended  route  by  this  river, 
from  the  scarcity  of  this  first  necessity  of 
life.  About  twelve  miles  below  the  junction 
of  the  Boijan  with  the  Darling,  in  1-15°  52' 
12"  E.  long.,  30°  r  i"  S.  lat.,  a  stockade  or 
block-house  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  L. 
Mitchell,  in  1835,  on  a  spot  which  he  named 
Fort  Bourke,  and  describes  as  "  surpassing 
any  tiling  he  had  expected  to  find  on  the 
Darling."  It  consisted  of  the  highest  ground 
rising  gradually  from  the  lower  levels,  by 
which  the  river  is  approached  from  the 
Bogan,  to  an  elevated  and  extensive  plateau, 
overlooking  a  reach  of  the  river,  a  mile  and- 
a-half  in  length,  the  hill  being  situated 
near  a  sharp  turn  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
reach.  At  this  turn  a  small  water-course 
enters,  which  sun'ounds  Fort  Bom-ke  on  all 
sides,  save  that  of  the  river ;  it  encloses 
about  160  acres,  containing  abundance  of 
grass.  The  plateau  consists  of  rich  loam ; 
and,  when  first  visited,  was  thinly  wooded. 
Upon  it  were  found  vainous  burjing-places 
of  the  natives,  who  always  choose  the  highest 
parts  of  that  low  coimtry  for  the  purpose  of 
interment.*  On  the  1st  June,  1835,  the 
surveyor-general  (Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell),  em- 
bai-ked  in  his  whale-boats  on  the  Darling  at 
Fort   Bourke :    and  the   following   extracts 

*  Mitchell's  Expeditions  into  Avsiralia. 
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from  his  journal  show  how  httle  reasonable 
hope  can  he  entertained  of  ever  rendering 
the  Darling  useful   as  a  na\iga1)le  river : — 
"  We  proceeded  well  enough  some  way  down 
the  river,  but  at  length  a  shallow  reach  first 
occasioned  much  delay,  and  afterwards  rocks 
so  dammed  up  the  channel,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary   to   unload    and   draw   the   boats  over 
them.      Our   progress   was   thus   extremely 
slow,  notwithstanding  the  acti\'ity  and  exer- 
tions of  the  men,  who  were    constantly  in 
the  water,  although  a  bitter  cold  wind  blew 
all  day.     By  sunset  we  had  got  over  a  bad 
place,  where  there  was  a  considerable  fall, 
when,  on  looking  round  the  point,  we  found 
that  the  bed  of  the  river  was  full  of  rocks 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  a  mile."      (Sir  Tho- 
mas explains   elsewhere,  that  what  he  here 
terms  rocks  is  but  the  ferruginous  clay  which 
fills  the    lowest   part   of  the   basin    of  this 
river.)     "  These  unexpected  impediments  to 
our  progress  do^vn  the  river  determined  me 
to  return  to  the  depot  with  the  boats,  and 
afterwards  to  explore  its  course  on  horse- 
back."    On  June  4th,  he  tells  us,  "a  rocky 
dyke  crossed  the  stream  in  a  N.N.W.  direc- 
tion.    This   must,"    he    adds,    "  have   been 
another  of  the  many  impediments   to   our 
I  boat  navigation  had  we  proceeded  by  water, 
)  and   from    the   general   appearance   of   the 
i  river,    I  was    satisfied  that  a  passage  with 
I  boats  could  not  have  been  attempted  in  its 
I  present  state,  with  any  prospect  of  getting 
i  soon    down."     On    Jmie    10th    he    reached 
{ Sturt's    furthest,    below    which    the    river 
formed  a  cataract  of  about  two  feet.      On 
i  1 7th  June  he  found  deep  water;    but,  on 
the  19th,  the  river  was  so  shallow  that    it 
seemed  almost  possible  to  step  across  it,  and 
no  deep  reaches  appeared  in  its  bed.      This 
was  nearly   120  miles  below   Fort   Bourke. 
On  24th   June,   there  was  a  fall  of  about 
fom-  feet.      On  26th   June,   he  forded  the 
Darling  :    200  miles  from  Fort  Bourke  the 
river  had  the  same  character  as  about  that 
locality  —  a    slow    current,     and    an    equal 
volume    of   water.       Below   this,   on   a  ride 
of  twentv'-three  miles,  the  channel   became 
very  contracted,  and  containing  many  dead 
j  trees,  had  altogether  a  diminished   appear- 
ance.     On  the  8th  July,  the  country  was 
I  such   as    to  remind   him   of  the   deserts  in 
j  Asia   or   Africa.        On    the    11th    July,    he 
'  says,   "  I  had   traced  its  course  upwards  of 
j  300  miles,  through  a  country  which  did  not 
j  supply  a  single  stream,  all  the  torrents  which 
I  might  descend  from   the  sharp   and   naked 
j  hills  being  absorbed   by   the    thirsty  earth. 
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Over  the  whole  of  this  extensive  region 
there  grew  but  little  grass,  and  few  trees 
available  for  any  useful  purpose,  except 
varieties  of  acacia,  a  tree  so  p(3euliar  to 
these  desert  interior  regions,  and  which 
there  seemed  to  be  noiuished  only  by  the 
dews  of  night."  And  respecting  this  country, 
he  adds,  "We  saw  neither  kangaroos  nor 
emus,  a  suflScient  proof  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  adjacent  country."  The  furthest  point 
reached  was  near  that  now  called  Laidley's 
Ponds.  Of  this  whole  extent.  Sir  Thomas 
says  elsewhere — "  The  average  breadth  of 
the  river  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  when 
low,  is  about  fifty  yards,  but  oftener  less 
than  tins,  and  seldom  more.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  velocity  of  the  floods  in  the 
river  ever  exceeds  one  mile  per  hour,  but 
that  it  is,  in  general,  much  less.  At  this 
time  the  water  actually  flowing,  as  seen  at 
one  or  two  shallow  places,  did  not  exceed,  in 
quantity,  that  which  would  he  necessary  to 
turn  a  miU." 

The  more  recent  accounts  of  captain  Sturt 
accord  only  too  entirely  with  the  unfavoui"- 
able   remarks    above    quoted.     In    October, 
1844,  in  his  desert  expedition  (p.  387),   he 
made  the  Darling  about  fifteen  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  ]\Iurray,  and  found  it 
with    scarcely  any  water  in   its   bed.     The 
river,  says  captain  Sturt,  must  have  been  in 
the  state  in  which  we  found  it  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  I  am  led  to  infer,  from 
the  very  grassy  nature   of  its   bed,  that  it 
seldom  contains  water  to  any  depth,  or  length 
of  time,  since  in  such  case  the  grass  would 
be  killed.     Its  flats  are  backed  by  lagoons, 
but  they  had  long  been  dry,  and  the  trees 
growing  round    them    were   cither  dead  or 
dying.     During  a  single  night  the  Darling 
was  converted,  from  an  ahncst  dry  channel, 
into  a  foaming  and  impetuous  stream,  sweep- 
ing everything  away  on  its  turbid  waters  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  and 
in  four  days  it  overflowed  its  banks.    On  the 
return  of  the  expedition  homewards  in  the 
following  year,  some  two  months  later  in  the 
season,  there  had  been  no  recurrence  of  the 
flood  of  the  prerious  year,  but  the  Darhng 
was  at  a   still   lower  ebb  than   before,    and 
every  lagoon  and  creek  in   its  vicinity  had 
long   been    exhausted   and    waterless.     The 
water  is  described  by  Mitchell  as  being  in 
all  parts  as  transparent  as  that  of  the  purest 
spring  well,  entirely  losing  all  brackish  taste 
below  an  extreme  point  of  I>unlo])'s  Range, 
where  a  hill  consisting  of  a  very  hard  breccia 
closes  on  the  river  so  as  to  separate  the  plains 
3  M 
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above  it  from  those  lower  down.  The  taste  I 
of  tlie  water  was  found  to  be  worst  where  the 
river  is  nearest  to  D'Urban's  (iroup — above 
that,  at  the  junction  of  the  Bo^iaii,  and  for 
seventeen  miles  from  thence  downwards,  it 
was  excellent. 

The  if'iHiorara,  or  Laidlcy's  Ponds  was 
supposed  to  be  a  mountain  stream  flowing  in 
a  south-westerly  direction  into  the  Darling, 
which  it  joins  in  about  1  12°  20'  E.  long. 
32°  26'  S.'  lat.  By  it  captain  Sturt  hoped  to 
penetrate  the  northern  interior,  but  on  ex- 
amination it  proved  to  be  merely  a  channel 
of  coniniunieation  between  two  lakes  that 
were  on  either  side  of  it,  called  Minandichi 
and  Cawndilla,  to  which  it  conveyed  the 
surplus  water  of  the  Darling  during  the 
floods.  It  was  about  fifty  yards  broad,  with 
low  muddy  banks,  and  its  course  of  about 
nine  or  ten  miles  was  exceedingly  tortuous, 
but  almost  due  west.  Cawndilla  lake  is 
merely  a  shallow  basin  of  considerable  extent, 
filled  by  the  river  floods,  and  retaining  them 
for  a  short  time  only.  Immense  quantities 
of  fish,  however,  pass  into  these  temporarj- 
reservoirs,  and  the  floods  are  consequently 
looked  for  by  the  natives  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation. Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  when  con- 
cluding his  account  of  the  Darling,  in  IS^.l, 
makes  the  following  remarks,  which  illustrate 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  singular 
river  too  clearly  to  be  omitted  here,  although 
in  perusing  them  the  reader  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  river  was  visited  by  the  sur- 
veyor-general during  a  favourable  season, 
and  therefore  bore  a  very  ditferent  aspect  to 
that  imder  which  it  has  been  seen  by  subse- 
quent travellers : — 

"  From  the  sparkling  transparency  of  this  water, 
it.s  nndiminshed  current  sustained  without  receiving 
any  tributary  throughout  a  course  of  6<J0  miles,  and 
especially  from  its  being  salt  in  some  places  and  fresh 
at  others,  it  seems  ])robable   that   the  current,  when 

!  in  that  reduced  state,  is  cliiefly  supported  by  springs. 

<  It  would  appear  that  the  saltness  occui-s  when  the 
springs  also  fail,  and  may  be  attributed  to  the  same 

\  causes,  whatever  they  are,  by  which  all  known  waters 
unconnected  with  springs  or  streams  are  said  to 
become  salt.  The  bed  of  the  river  is  at  an  average 
depth  of  about  sixty  feet  below  the  common  surlace 
of  the  country.      To  this  depth   the  soil  o;cneraIly 

\  consists  of  clay,  in  which  calcareous  concretions  and 

i  selcnites  occur  abundantly :  at  other  parts  the  clay 
impregnated  with  iron  forms  a  soft  kind  of  rock  in 
the  bed,  or  banks  of  tlie  river.  Tliere  are  no  tiaces 
of  water-courses  on  these  level  plains,  svich  as  might 
be  expected  to  fall  from  the  hills  behind.  The  hills, 
nevertheless,  contain  some  hollows  and  gullies  which 
must,  in  wet  seasons,  conduct  water  to  the  plains ; 
the  distance  of  such  heights  from  the  river  being 
seldom  less  than  twelve  miles,  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  intervening  countr)-  is  of  such  an  absorbent 


nature,  and  «o  extensive,  that  any  torrenlit  from  the 
higher  country  are  irabibed  by  the  soft  earth,  for  the 
hollow  parts  are  scared  with  deep  broad  crack*, 
which  in  wet  8ca.sons  must  rake  up  and  retain  much 
water,  until  it  is  cither  evaporated,  or  oinks  to  lower 
levels.  The  wat'T  may  thus  be  aljsorbed  and  retained 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  i-scapc  by  slow  drainage 
into  the  river,  especially  where  the  lower  part*  of  such 
plains  are  shut  in  by  hills  approaching  the  channeL 
Thus,  where  the  extremity  of  J)unlop's  range  shot 
forward  into  the  wide  level  margin,  we  found  that 
the  water  had  lost  all  taste  of  salt,  a  circumstance 
most  easily  accounted  for,  by  supposing  that  springs 
being  more  abundant  there,  from  the  near  vicinity 
of  the  hills,  had  diluted  the  water  whirh  we  had 
found  salt  higher  up.  I 

"  The  marks  of  high  floods  were  apparent  on  the 
surface,  to  a  distance  frequently  of  tis  much  as  two 
miles  from  the  ordinary  channel.  Within  such  a 
space  the  waters  appear  to  overflow,  and  then  to  lodge 
in  hollows  (covered  with  po/i///onutit  j'unceunt),  and 
which  were  then  full  of  yawning  cracks.  Such 
parts  of  the  surface  would  naturallv  become  first 
saturated  in  times  of  flood,  and  be  the  last  to  part 
with  moisture  in  seasons  of  drought.  I  observed 
that  there  was  less  of  that  kind  of  low  ground  where 
the  water  was  saltest,  which  was  to  the  westward  of 
D'Urban's  group. 

"  The  basin  of  the  Darling,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered to  extend  to  the  coast  ranges  on  the  east, 
a])pears  to  be  very  limited  on  the  opposite  or  western 
side,  a  desert  country  from  which  it  did  not  receive, 
as  far  as  I  could  discover,  a  single  tributary  of  any 
importance.  A  succession  of  low  ridges  seemed 
there  to  mark  the  extent  of  its  basin,  nor  did  I  per 
ceive  in  the  country  beyond,  any  ranges  of  a  more 
decidedly  fluviatile  character. 

"  Some  of  the  hollows  behind  the  immediate  banks 
on  both  sides  contained  lagoons :  in  some  of  these, 
reeds  had  at  length  taken  the  place  of  water ;  in 
others,  the  first  coating  of  vegetation  which  the 
alluvium  receives  on  exposure  to  the  sun.  consisted 
of  fragrant  herbs,  and  amongst  them  we  found  the 
scented  trefoil  (trlgonella  sua^issima),  which  proved 
an  excellent  anti-scorbutic  vegetable  when  boiled. 
The  surface  of  the  earth  near  the  river  is  unlike 
any  part  of  the  earth's  face  that  I  have  elsewhere 
seen.  It  is  as  clear  of  vegetation  as  a  fallow-field, 
but  with  greater  inequality  of  surface,  and  full  of 
holes.  The  soil  is  just  tenacious  enough  to  open 
into  cracks,  for  the  surface  becomes  so  soft  and  loose 
that  tile  few  weeds  that  may  have  .sprung  up  preWous 
to  desiccation  seldom  remain  where  they  grow,  bein^ 
blown  out  by  the  slightest  wind.  Over  such  ground 
it  was  fatiguing  labour  to  walk,  the  foot  at  each 
step  sinking  in  to  the  ancle,  and  care  being  neces- 
sary to  avoid  holes  always  ready  to  receive  the  whole 
leg.  or  sometimes  a  man's  whole  body.  The  labour 
which  this  kind  of  ground  cost  the  poor  bullocks, 
drawing  heavy  carts,  reduced  them  to  such  a  state 
of  weakness,  that  six  never  returned  from  the  Dar- 
ling." '•  Of  the  hills  in  general  it  may  be  observed, 
that  those  on  the  left  bank  arc  most  elevated  at  the 
higher  parts  of  the  river,  whereas  those  on  the  right 
bank  rise  into  greatest  height  towards  the  lower 
parts  of  the  river,  as  far  as  explored  by  us.  The 
plains  extend  on  each  side  of  the  channel  to  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles,  and  are  in  general  cleai 
of  timber.  That  deep  and  extensive  tied  of  clay, 
so  uniformly  filling  the  basin  of  this  river,  has  every 
appearance   of  mud   deposited.      Behind   them   the 
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country  is  sparingly  wooded,  except  by  the  stunted 
bush  (myoporum  montanum),  which  forms  a  thick 
scrub,  especially  on  the  side  of  the  low  hills.  On 
the  river  bank,  trees  peculiar  to  it  gjow  to  so  large 
a  size,  that  its  course  may  be  easily  distinguished  at 
great  distances,  and  thus  these  facilitated  our  survey 
in  a  very  great  degree.  These  gigantic  trees  consist 
of  that  species  of  eucalyptus  called  blue  gum  in  the 
colony.  Its  searching  roots  seem  to  luxuriate  in  the 
banks  of  streams,  lakes,  or  ponds,  where  it  is  so  con- 
stant to  moisture,  that  the  thirsty  traveller  soon 
learns  to  recognise  its  shining  trunk  and  white  gnarled 
arms,  as  the  surest  guides  to  water.  The  alluvial 
portion  of  the  margin  of  the  Darling  is  narrow,  and 
in  most  places  overgrown  with  the  dwarf  box,  which 
is  another  species  of  eucalyptus.  In  this  alluvial 
part  there  are  hollow  places  as  already  observed, 
covered  with  the  poli/ffunum  junceum,  which  is  an 
unsightly  leafless  bush  or  bramble.  Grass  is  only 
to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  for,  strictly 
speaking,  the  margin  only  can  be  considered  alluvial, 
for  this  being  irrigated  and  enriched  l)y  the  floods, 
is  everywhere  productive  of  grass,  which  grows  there 
abundantly,  even  where  none  appears  in  the  back 
country. 

"  In  the  back-ground  beyond  the  plains,  some 
casuarinEB  and  eucalypti  are  occasionally  seen  in  the 
scrubs  which  grow  on  the  red  sand,  and  an  acacia 
(having  a  white  stem,  the  bark  being  much  spotted) 
there  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  produces 
much  gum.  Indeed,  (iiim  acacia  abounds  in  these 
scrubs,  and  when  tlie  country  is  more  accessible,  may 
become  an  article  of  commerce. 

"  The  plants,  though  in  general  different  from  those 
nearer  the  colony,  were  few,  but  curious.  Of  grasses 
I  gathered  seeds  of  twenty-five  different  kinds,  six 
of  these  growing  only  on  the  alluvial  bank  of  the 
Darling.  Among  thc^e  were  a  pua.  and  the  chloris 
truncata,  and  sfipa  setacea  of  Mr.  Brown.  The  coun- 
try was,  nevertheless,  almost  bare,  and  the  roots, 
stems,  and  seeds,  the  products  of  a  former  season,  were 
blown  about  on  the  soft  face  of  the  parched  and 
naked  earth,  where  the  last  spring  seemed  indeed  to 
have  produced  no  vegetation,  excepting  a  thin  crop 
of  an  umbelliferous  weed. 

"  The  natives  of  the  Darling  live  chiefly  on  the 
fish  of  the  river,  and  are  expert  swimmers  and  divers. 
They  can  swim  and  turn  with  great  velocity  under 
water,  where  they  can  both  see  and  spear  the  largest 
fish,  sometimes  remaining  under  water  for  this  pur- 
pose a  considerable  time.  In  very  cold  weather, 
however,  they  float  on  the  surface  in  pieces  of  bark ; 
and  thus  also  they  can  spear  the  fish,  having  a  small 
fire  beside  them  in  their  bark  canoe.  They  also  feed 
on  birds,  and  especially  on  ducks,  which  they  ensnare 
with  nets,  with  which  a  tribe  is  always  provided. 
These  nets  are  very  well  made,  much  resembling  our 
own,  and  of  a  similar  material,  the  wild  flax,  which 
grows  near  the  river  in  tufts,  and  thus  very  con- 
venient to  pull.     These  are  easily  gathered  by  the 

*"\\Tien  writing  of  the  expedition  conducted  by 
this  brave  but  unfortunate  gentleman  (p.  395),  I 
mentioned  that  he  was  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  an  encounter  with  the  natives.  He  was  sent  to 
survey  the  country  lying  between  Rockingham  Bay 
and  Cape  York,  but  the  stock  of  provisions  being 
well  nigh  exhausted,  Mr.  Kennedy  divided  his  party, 
and  proceeded  towards  Cape  York,  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  the  supplies  which  had  been  forw.trded 
from  Sydney  by  water.  Of  the  nine  men  left 
behind,  seven  perished  of  ague,  produced  by  over- 


gins,  who  indeed  manage  the  whole  process  of  net- 
making.  They  give  each  tuft  (after  gathering  it)  a 
twist,  also  biting  it  a  little,  and  in  that  state  their 
flax  is  laid  about  on  the  roofs  of  their  huts  until  dry. 
Fishing-nets  are  made  of  various  similar  materials, 
being  often  verj'  large,  and  atlaclied  to  some  I  have 
seen  half-inch  cordage,  which  might  liave  been  mis- 
taken for  the  production  of  a  rope-walk.  But  the 
largest  of  their  nets  are  those  set  across  the  Darling 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  tlie  ducks  as  they  fiv 
along  the  river  in  considerable  flocks.  These  nets 
are  strong,  with  wide  meshes,  and  they  are  hung  up 
on  a  lofty  pole  erected  for  the  purpose  on  one  side, 
usually  oppo-ite  to  some  large  tree  on  the  other, 
being  easily  suspended  upon  these  supports,  as  occa- 
sion requires;  such  poles  are  permanently  fixed,  sup- 
ported by  substantial  props,  and  it  was  doubtless 
one  of  this  description  that  captain  Sturt  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  to  propitiate  some 
deity. 

'■  The  native  knows  well  '  the  alleys  green'  through 
which  at  twilight  the  tliirsty  pigeons  and  parrots  rush 
towards  the  water,  and  there  with  a  smaller  net  hung 
up,  he  sits  down  and  makes  a  fire  ready  to  roast  the 
birds  which  may  fall  into  his  snare." 

The  ana-branch,  or  ancient  channel  of 
the  Darling,  is  described  by  Eyre,  who  dis- 
covered it,  as  running  tlirough  the  scrub 
half-way  between  Lake  Victoria  and  the 
main  stream,  with  a  course  of  fully  sixty 
miles,  nearly  parallel  to  the  latter.  This 
singular  watercourse  forms,  in  times  of  flood, 
another  connecting  channel  between  the 
Darling  and  the  ^lurray,  leaving  an  im- 
mense desert  island  of  low  or  scrubby 
lands  between  it  and  the  Darling.  At  stich 
times  it  has  a  strong  current  running  up- 
wards, caused  by  the  back-watcis  of  the 
Murray.  According  to  captain  Sturt,  it 
has  a  broad  channel  and  long  reaches,  but 
is  wholly  wanting  in  pasture,  or  timber  of 
any  size.  The  plains  of  the  interior  formed 
the  banks,  and  nothing  but  salsolacae  grew 
on  them.  No  water,  he  says,  ever  flows 
down  the  ana-branch  into  the  north. 

Victoria  River,  the  IVarreyo,  and  other 
streams  discovered  in  184G,  by  Sir  Thomas 
^Mitchell,  and  subsequently  visited  by  his 
able  assistant,  Mr.  Kennedy,*  have  been 
already  refeiTed  to  (pp.  393,  394)  ;  uur  is 
there,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  sufficient  infor- 
mation possessed  concerning  these  streams 
to  furnish  a  more  detailed  description. 

fatigue  and  food  both  insufficient  and  unwholesome, 
for  they  were  compelled  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the 
wretched  horses  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  last  sur- 
vivors (one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Carron,  attached  ail 
botanist  to  the  expedition),  were  too  weak  to  bury 
their  deceased  comrades.  The  fate  of  those  who 
accompanied  Mr.  Kennedy  was  equally  meliinclioly ; 
one  of  ihcm,  named  Costigan.  accidintaliy  sliot  liim- 
self,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  leaving  liim  in  the  care  of 
two  others,  pursued  his  way.  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
speedy   succour    accompanied   only    by   his   faithful 
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CouNTiKs.  —  New  South  Wales,  according 
to  the  "  Blue  Book"  of  184(5, con t.iins  twenty- 
two  eountic's,  whose  area,  population,  nuni- 
her  of  acres  under  cultivation,  and  produce, 
will  be  given  in  a  subsccpiciit  chapter.  To 
this  uuniber  several  otiicrs  have  been,  or 
are  on  the  point  of  being,  added.  These 
divisions  are  so  little  dwelt  upon,  and  indeed 
so  rarely  alluded  to,  by  the  writers  on  the 
topography  of  New  South  Wales  (Mitchell 
alone  excepted),  that  I  have  found  it  difficult, 
after  a  careful  c.\ainination  of  the  writings 
of  Oxley,  Lang,  Braiin,  and  others,  of  the 
excellent  local  journals,  aiul  of  the  colo- 
nial and  geographical  magazines  pubhshed 
in  England,  assisted  by  the  information  ac- 
quired by  personal  observation,  to  furnish 
anything  approaching  a  clear  or  detailed 
description  of  the  counties.  Dr.  Lang,  in 
his  valuable  work  on  New  South  Wales,  re- 
marks, "  that,  except  in  govcrnmeut  deeds 
or  legal  documents,  the  grand  natural  divi- 
sions of  the  country  ai'e  the  only  ones  known 

attendant,  an  aboriginal  named  JackeyJackey,  through 
a  country  swarniinij  with  hostile  natives.  These  sa- 
vages, according  to  Jackey's  statement,  came  stealthily 
behind,  and  hiding  in  the  scrub,  threw  large  jagged 
wooden  spears  at  them,  by  which  both  they  and  the 
horses  were  wounded.  Kennedy  I'ell  to  rise  no  more, 
his  last  injunction  to  his  weeping  follower  being,  to 
endeavour  to  preserve  his  papers  and  to  convey  them 
to  the  governor.  The  poor  boy,  following  the  direc- 
tions of  his  unhappy  master,  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Port  Albany,  and  informing  the  captain  of  the 
schooner  lying  tliere  with  supplies,  of  the  sad  results 
of  the  expedition.  Captain  IJobson  hastened  to  Shel- 
burne  Bay,  but  arrived  there,  as  before  stated,  in  time 
to  save  two  only  of  the  ill-fated  band.  Jackey 
Jackey's  account  of  the  death  of  poor  Kennedy  is 
so  simple  and  pathetic,  that  I  cannot  resist  quoting 
it  here  : — ■ 

"  I  asked  him,  '  Mr.  Kennedy,  are  you  going  to 
leave  me?'  and  he  said,  '  Yes  my  boy,  I  am  going 
to  leave  you  ;'  he  said,  ■  I  am  very  bad,  Jackey  ;  you 
take  the  books,  Jackey,  to  the  captain ;  biu  not  the 
big  ones,  the  governor  will  give  anything  for  them.' 
I  then  tied  up  the  papers ;  lie  then  said,  '  Jackey, 
give  me  paper,  and  t  will  write.'  I  gave  him  paper 
and  pencil,  and  he  tried  to  write ;  and  he  then  fell 
back  and  died,  and  1  caught  him  as  he  fell  back  and 
held  him.  and  I  then  turned  round  myself  and  cried  ; 
I  was  crying  a  good  while,  until  I  got  well ;  that  was 
about  an  hour,  and  then  I  buried  him :  I  digged  up 
the  ground  with  a  tomahawk,  and  covered  him  over 
with  logs,  tiien  grass,  and  my  shirt  and  trousers ; 
that  night  1  left  him  near  dark.  I  would  go  through 
the  scrub,  and  the  blacks  threw  spears  at  me,  a  good 
many,  and  I  went  back  again  uito  the  scrub ;  then 
I  went  down  the  creek  which  runs  into  Escape  River, 
and  I  walked  along  the  water  in  the  creek  very  easy, 
with  my  head  only  above  water,  to  avoid  the  blacks 
and  get  out  of  their  way  :  in  this  way  I  went  half- 
a-mile ;  then  I  got  out  of  the  creek  and  got  clear 
of  them,  and  walked  on  all  night  nearly,  and  slept  in 
the  bush  without  a  tire    I  went  on  next  morning. 


or  recogni-sed  by  the  coloniKt.s,  who  accord- 
ingly speak  oidy  of  the  districts  of  the 
Ilawkesbury,  of  Hunter's  River,  of  Bathurst, 
of  lUawarra,  of  Argyle,  and  of  Port  Mac- 
quaric.  For  the  colonial  readers,  tlierefore, 
of  the  present  day,  who  have  not  yet  arrived 
at  the  feeling  of  countyship  (if  it  may  be  so 
termed)  manifested  in  the  mother  country, 
a  sejjarate  delineation  of  the  counties  may 
not  be  necessary ;  but  the  want  of  it  would, 
I  think,  be  felt  by  readers  in  the  L'nited 
Kingdom ;  and  it  is  to  them  more  espe- 
cially that  I  would  fain  render  famihar  the 
state  of  this  and  every  other  British  colony, 
sure  that  (under  Providence)  much  benefit 
woidd  thereby  result.  The  following  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  oldest  established  coun- 
ties.    The  first  in  point  of  settlement — 

Cumherland    county,    has    a   coast    line, 
stretching  southward,  of  about  fifty-six  miles,  j 
and   an   extreme  breadth,  from    the   sea  to 
the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  of  forty-six 
miles.  j 

and  felt  very  bad,  and  I  spelltd  for  two  days ;  I  lived 
upon  nothing  but  salt-water  Next  davl  went  on  and 
camjied  one  raile  away  from  where  1  left,  and  ate 
one  of  the  pandanos ;  on  next  morning  I  went  on 
two  miles,  and  sat  down  there,  and  I  wanted  to  spell 
a  little  there,  and  go  on :  but  when  I  tried  to  get 
up,  I  could  not,  but  fell  down  again  bery  tired  an  ' 
cramped,  and  I  spelled  here  two  days ;  then  I  went  ! 
on  again  one  mile,  and  got  nothing  to  eat  but  one 
nondo;  and  I  went  on  that  day  and  camped,  and  on 
again  next  morning,  about  half  a  mile,  and  sat  down 
where  there  was  good  water,  and  remained  all  day.  ' 
On  the  following  morning  I  went  a  good  way,  went  I 
round  a  great  swamp  and  mangroves,  and  got  a  good  ' 
way  by  sundown.  The  next  morning  1  went  and  j 
saw  a  very  large  track  of  black  fellows.  1  went  • 
clear  of  the  track  and  of  swamp  or  .sandy  ground ; 
tlien  I  came  to  a  very  large  river  and  a  large  lagoon ; 
plenty  of  alligators  in  the  lagoon,  about  ten  miles 
from  Port  .\lbany.  1  now  got  into  the  ridges  by 
sundown,  and  went  up  a  tree  and  saw  .\lbany  Island. 
Then  next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  I  went  on  as 
hard  as  I  could  go,  all  the  way  down,  over  fine  clear 
ground,  fine  iron  bark  timber  and  plenty  of  good 
grass ;  I  went  on  round  the  point  (this  was  towards 
Cape  York,  north  of  Albany  Island)  and  went  on 
and  followed  a  creek  down,  and  went  on  top  of  the 
hill  and  I  saw  Cape  York ;  I  knew  it  was  Cape  York. 
because  the  sand  did  not  go  on  farther ;  1  sat  down 
then  a  good  while:  I  said  to  myself,  this  is  Port 
Albany,  I  believe  inside,  somewhere.  Mr.  Kennedy 
always  told  me  that  the  ship  was  inside,  close  up 
to  the  main  land ;  I  w  ent  on  a  little  way  and  saw 
the  ship  and  boat.  I  met  close  up  here  two  black 
gins  and  a  good  manv  piccaninies;  one  said  to  me, 
'  powad,  powad,'  then  t  asked  her  for  eggs — she  gave 
me  turtles'  eggs,  and  I  gave  her  a  burning-glass ; 
she  pointed  at  the  ship,  which  I  had  seen  before ;  I 
was  very  frightened  of  seeing  the  black  men  ail  along 
here,  and  when  I  was  on  the  rock,  cooejnng,  ana 
murry  murry  (very,  very)  glad  when  the  boat  came 
to  me." 
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The  Hawkesbury  and  Nepean  rivers  form 
seveu-eightlis  of  the  inland  boundary  of  this 
county,  which,  notwithstandinsj  its  inferiority 
in  size  and  the  general  character  of  its  soil, 
is  the  most  important  and  the  most  densely 
populated  of  them  all,  Sydney,  the  capital 
of  the  colony,  being  situated  in  it,  and  also 
the  towns  of  Paramatta,  Liverpool,  Windsor, 
Richmond,  and  Campbell-town. 

The  maritime  boundary  is  generally  bold 
and  deeply  indented.  For  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  miles  from  the  sea,  the  countiy 
wears  a  bleak  and  barren  aspect,  consisting 
of  ridges  of  stratified  sandstone  ;  the  soil 
poor,  in  some  places  swampy,  and  clothed 
with  a  few  stunted  eucalypti  and  dwarf  un- 
derwood. 

Beyond  this  coast-girdle  the  aspect  begins 
to  improve  ;  an  undulating  country  extends 
for  ten  miles ;  and  where  the  hand  of  civil- 
ization has  not  been  in  active  operation, 
a  stately  forest  of  eucalypti,  varied  with  a 
species  of  casaurina,  appears,  diversified  here 
and  there  with  farms  and  tenements,  and 
intersected  by  broad  and  excellent  turnpike 
roads ;  but  the  soil  in  this  belt  is  still  poor 
on  the  surface,  as  it  rests  on  a  sandstone 
formation.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  to 
twenty-five  miles,  the  forest  is  lofty,  but  not 
dense  ;  there  is  little  or  no  underwood,  and 
the  average  number  of  trees  to  the  acre  does 
not  exceed  fifty ;  while  a  charming  variety 
of  hill  and  dale,  clothed  with  luxuriant 
herbage,  is  covered  with  bleating  flocks  and 
lowing  herds,  among  which  may  be  seen, 
at  intervals,  the  spacious  mansion  or  snug 
farm-house  of  civilized  man.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  the  county,  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  base  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  the 
land  can  scarcely  be  considered  elevated,  but 
is  a  continued  series  of  undulations,  until 
it  approaches  the  Nepean  and  Hawkesbury 
rivers,  which  are  bordered  by  extensive 
plains  of  extraordinary  fertility.  Formerly, 
one  immense  tract  of  forest  land,  covered 
with  very  heavy  timber,  extended  with  little 
interruption  from  below  Windsor  to  Appin, 
a  distance  of  fifty  mdes;  of  which  a  hirge 
portion  is  now  cleared  and  under  cultiva- 
tion.    The   rocks   in   this   tract    are  either 

•  Account  of  New  South  Wales,  by  James  Atkin- 
ion,  Esq. 

t  The  Ughthouse  is  in  33'  51'  40'  S.  lat,  151'  _16'  50' 
E.  long,  i  the  tower  is  admirably  built ;  the  height  of 
the  light  (a  revolving  one)  frofn  the  base  being  76 
feet,  and  above  the  sea  21'  feet, — total  353.  The 
iri/ur  S.  head  bears  from  the  lighthouse  N.  by  W. 
1  \Y.  distant  a  mile  and-a-quarter.  The  outer  N.  head 
bears  from  it  N.  by  E.  two  miles.     The  inner  S.  and  ' 


common  or  calcareous  sandstone,  ironstone, 
and  in  some  few  places  whinstone  :  these 
form  soils  of  various  degrees  of  goodness, 
the  whinstone  generally  the  best.  In  some 
places  small  pebbles  of  ironstone,  not  larger 
than  peas,  may  be  found  scattered  over  the 
surface.  This,  wherever  it  occm's,  is  a  sure 
sign  of  a  poor  hungry  soil.* 

Prospect  Hill,  the  most  conspicuous  emi- 
nence in  Cumberland,  is  situated  near  the 
centre  of  that  county.  It  is  cultivated 
nearly  to  the  summit,  and  the  rich  red  soil 
on  the  trap  rock  is  remarkably  productive. 

The  land,  on  approaching  Port  Jackson 
from  the  southward,  appears  low,  compared 
wiih.  the  coast  of  the  Illawarra  district :  the 
cliffs  near  Port  Jackson  are  about  200  feet 
in  height ;  and  in  general  effect  and  outline, 
though  darker  colom'ed,  not  unlike  the  far- 
famed  Dover  cliffs  of  Albion. 

Suddenly  an  abrupt  breach  is  seen  in 
this  sea-wall,  against  which  the  vast  volume 
of  water  in  the  Southern  Pacific  is  rolled 
with  incessant  swell ;  but  the  moment  the 
tempest-tossed  mariner  has  fau'ly  passed 
through  this  singular  cleft  or  fissure,  the 
waters  are  as  tranquil  as  a  mill-pond.  On 
the  south  head  of  the  entrance  of  Port 
Jackson  an  excellent  lightliousef  was  erected 
by  governor  ]\Iacquarie,  which  captain  Stokes 
says  he  saw,  in  H..M.S.  Beayle,  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  miles,  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet, 
during  the  period  of  a  clear  atmosphere. 


The  capital  of  New  Soutb  Wales,  named 
in  honoiu"  of  Viscount  Sydney,  his  Majesty's 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in  1788, 
is  situated  in  35°  52'  S.  lat.,  151°  17' E.  long. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  its 
original  establishment  on  the  shores  of 
Sydney  Cove  (Port  Jackson),  the  now  im- 
portant city  was  little  more  than  an  insig- 
nificant village  of  bark  huts  and  wooden 
skilliugs,  scattered  here  and  there  among 
fields  and  gardens.  Soon  after  the  arrival 
of  governor  Macquarie,  a  survey  was  made 
of  the  whole  locality,  and  the  future  town 
marked  out  on  a  regular  plan. 

Sydney  is  built  partly  oiv  a  small  prouKm- 
tory,  and  partly  in  a  narrow  ravine  or  valley. 

outer  N.  head.s  lie  N.E.  i  E.  and  S.AV  \,  of  each 
other  distant  a  mile  and  one-tenth.  The  light  can  be 
seen  from  S.  by  E.  to  N.  by  E.,  and  from  a  ship's 
deck,  on  a  clear  night,  eight  to  ten  leagues,  appearing 
like  a  luminous  star.  Bearings  magnetic,  distances 
nautical — variations  9  degrct-s  E. 

X.B. — The  N.  end  of  the  •'  Sow  and  Pigs"  rooks, 
near  which  there  is  a  light,  bears  from  the  inner  S. 
head  S.  W.  by  W.  half  a  mile. 
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The  formation  on  whioh  it  stiinds  is  a  free- 
stone rock,  wliioli  passes  inland  for  a))ont 
two  miles,  in  niidulatinfi  and  nearly  parallel 
ridfies,  in  a  direction  almost  due  south  of 
that  portion  of  Port  Jaekson  generally  known 
as  the  Stream,  or  Middle  IJarhoiir,  which, 
^nth  Sydney  Cove  and  Darling  Harhour, 
encloses  greater  part  of  the  city  on  three 
sides.  The  ridges  decline  as  they  recede 
from  the  Middle  Harbour,  until  they  termi- 
nate in  an  almost  level  plain,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  a  transverse  range  of  elevated 
rock,  known  as  the  Surry  hiUs,  which  com- 
prise the  southern  suburbs.* 

The  views  from  the  higher  part  of  the 
capital  are  bold,  vai-ied,  and  many  of  them 
very  picturesque;  the  magnificent  harbour 
of  Port  Jackson,  like  a  lake  studded  with 
islets,  indented  with  coves  of  singular  beauty, 
whose  tranquil  recesses  afford  a  secure  haven 
to  hundreds  of  vessels,  is  ever  an  attractive 
object;  while  inland,  the  diversity  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  rock  and  woodland,  of  grassy 
slopes  and  brilliant  parterres,  interspersed 
with  princely  mansions,  cottage  ornees,  and 
substantial  homesteads,  combine  in  forming 
many  charming  prospects. 

The  position  of  Sydney  admirably  adapts 
it  for  the  centre  of  a  commercial  empire. 
Its  haven,  which  is  about  fifteen  miles  long, 
and,  m  some  places,  three  miles  broad,  is 
completely  land-locked.  Along  the  water- 
side, except  that  portion  occupied  by  the 
demesne  contiguous  to  government  iiouse, 
there  are  wharfs,  stores,  ship-yards,  mills, 
various  manufactories,  distilleries,  steam 
engines,  breweries,  &c. ;  behind  these,  in 
irregular  succession,  rise  the  numerous  pub- 
lic and  ])rivate  buildings  of  the  Australian 
metropolis.  In  several  parts,  ships  come 
close  alongside  the  wharfs,  and  their  cargoes 
are  hoisted  direct  from  the  hold  into  the 
warehouses.  The  streets  are  laid  out  gene- 
rally at  right  angles;  thii-ty-four   of  them 

*  By  an  act  for  regulating  the  police  in  the  town 
and  port  of  Sydney,  and  for  remoxing  and  preventing 
nuisances  and  obstructions  therein,  which  came  into 
operation  JJOlh  September,  1833,  the  boundaries  of 
the  town  of  Sydney,  port  of  Sydney,  Sydney  Cove, 
and  Darling  Harbour,  were  thus  fi.\cd  : —        '  j 

Town  of  Siidney. — Bounded  on  the  north  bv  the 
waters  of  Port  Jackson,  from   a   land-mark  at  the  ! 
head  of  Blackwattle  Bay  to  Rushcutter's  Bay ;   on 
the  east  by  the  stream  eittering  Rushcutter's  Bay,  to 
a  bridge  on  the  South  Head  Road,  at  the  north-west 
comer   of  Sydney   Common ;   and   by   the   western  , 
boundary  of  that  common  to  a  road  extending  west-  i 
ward  to  the  back  of  Cleveland  House ;  on  the  south  ' 
by  that  road  and  its  western  fence,  prolonged  to  a 
land-mark  on  the  road  to  Cook's  River ;  on  tiie  west 
by  the  western  side  of  the  road  to  Cook's  River,  and 


have  each  a  carriage-way  of  not  lesH  than 
thirty-six  feet,  (several  have  from  forty  to 
sixty  feet),  and  a  fw)t-way  of  not  less  than 
twelve  feet.  Their  length  varies  from  one 
to  three  miles ;  they  are  well  paved  or  mac- 
adamized, regularly  cleaned,  watered,  and 
lit  with  gas.  George-street  and  Pitt-street 
have  continuous  ranges  of  hand.some  cut 
stone  or  brick  edifices,  with  shops  that  would 
do  no  discredit  to  Regent  or  Oxford-street, 
London.  Indeed,  the  modem  structures 
generally,  may,  in  several  respects,  fairly 
vie  with  those  of  an  European  capital ;  and 
many  of  the  older  houses,  though  con- 
structed with  little  pretensions  to  taste,  were 
yet  (owing  to  the  abundance  of  good  brick 
earth,  and  excellent  building  stone,  so  easilj 
obtainable,)  strongly  and  usefully  built ;  and, 
^^•ith  their  neat  gardens  in  front,  present  a 
cheerful  appearance. 

The  recently-erected  government-house, 
which  stands  in  a  conspicuous  position,  over- 
looking Sydney  Cove,  is  a  very  handsome 
structure,  built  of  white  freestone,  in  the 
Elizabethean  style  of  architecture.  Its 
foundations  are  laid  in  the  solid  rock,  out  of 
!  which  the  ba.sement  and  cellars  are  quarried ; 
and  the  whole  tower,  at  the  north  end, 
j  seventy  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  square, 
'  with  a  flag-staff,  thirty  feet  high,  forms  a 
striking  feature  from  the  harbour,  of  which 
the  house  commands  a  fine  view.  The 
building  is  170  feet  long,  and  40i  high; 
the  ball-room,  50  feet  by  28  feet ;  drawing- 
room,  40  by  28 ;  ante-room,  15  by  28; 
dining-room,  45  by  26.  All  the  rooms  are 
26  feet  high,  and  finished  in  superb  style; 
the  staircases  are  of  carved  cedar,  and  the 
chimney-pieces  of  fine  colonial  marble. 
The  cost  to  the  colonists  has,  I  believe, 
been  between  £50,000  and  £60,000.  The 
contrast  is  very  great  between  this  princely 
mansion  and  the  canvass  house  of  the  first 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  or  with  the 

that  line  prolon^d  to  the  land- mark  at  the  head  of 
the  Blackwattle  Bay. 

Port  of  Sydney. — The  channel  extending  westward 
from  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson  to  Long  S'ose  Point, 
including  Sydney  Cove,  Darling  Harbour,  and  ex- 
tending one  mile  up  Middle  Harbour,  and  the  various 
other  bays  or  inlets  on  each  shore  thereof. 

Sydney  Core. — The  waters  included  within  a  line 
extending  from  Dawes'  Point  to  the  north-west 
bastion  of  Fort  Macquarie,  and  the  shores  to  the 
southward  of  this  line. 

Darliny  JIarbour. — The  waters  included  within  a 
line  extending  from  Dawes'  Point  to  the  south-east 
point  of  the  shore  nearest  to  and  opposite  to  Goal 
Island ;  the  shores  of  this  harbour  on  the  side  of  the 
town,  and  those  opposite  to  them. 
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wretched    wooden    tenements    in    use    for 
several  years. 

There  are  numerous  temples  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  God;  among  which  are,  five 
large  and  commodious  Episcopalian  churches, 
besides  a  missionary  Congregational  church ; 
three  Presbyterian  churches ;  two  Roman 
catholic — St.  Mary's  cathedral  and  St.  Pa- 
trick's chiu'ch,  both  spacious  edifices,  highly 
ornamented ;  five  or  six  Weslcyan  chapels  ; 
a  Baptist  chapel ;  one  Australian  ^Methodist 
chapel ;  a  Friends'  meeting-house ;  and  a 
Jewish  synagogue. 

<S/.  Andrew's  Cathedral  was  constructed 
as  the  Episcopal  church  of  Australia,  on  the 
creation  of  a  diocese  in  communion  with  the 
church  of  England ;  the  foundation  stone 
was  laid  in  ^lay,  1839,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  first  bishop  of  Australia.  This  hand- 
some edifice  is  720  feet  from  east  to  west, 
including  the  tower,  whose  pinnacles  have 
an  elevation  of  120  feet.  The  height  of  the 
body  of  the  church  is  seventy  feet.  It  will 
contain  a  congregation  of  about  2,000.  The 
expense  of  its  erection  is  estimated  at 
£50,000,  towards  which  the  inhabitants 
contributed  largely ;  one  family  alone,  that 
of  Robert  Campbell,  M.C.,  subscribed  £500. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  the 
largest  and  most  expensive  sacred  edifice  in 
the  colony  ;  it  was  commenced  in  1820,  and 
it  is  not  yet  completely  finished.  Built  of 
freestone,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  it  is  an 
excellent  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  being  situated  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion in  Hyde-park,  is  now  an  ornament  to 
the  city. 

<S/.  Phillip's  Church  has  a  peculiar  interest 
attached  to  it,  as  being  the  oldest  place  of 
worship  in  the  colony.  Commenced  in  July, 
1793,  it  was  several  years  before  it  was  fitted 
for  the  celebration  of  divine  service.  George 
the  Third  regarded  its  erection  with  deep 

•  The  deep  interest  taken  by  the  "  good  old  king  " 
in  the  establishment  of  the  first  Christian  church 
erected  at  the  antipodes,  where  there  are  now  five 
Protestant  dioceses,  viz.,  Australia  (Sydney),  erected 
in  1836;  New  Zealand,  1841  ;  Tasmania  '(Van  Die- 
men's  Land),  1842;  Melbourne  (Port  Phillip),  1847  ; 
and  Newcastle  (New  South  Wales),  1847 — was  in 
unison  with  his  well-known  piety  of  character  j  a 
piety  in  the  exercise  of  which  he  continued  to  mani- 
fi  st  the  reasoning  power,  in  other  respects  entirely 
dethroned.  During  the  awful  lunacy  with  which  the 
mind  of  George  the  Third  was  afflicted,  his  spirit 
remained  unclouded  in  its  devotion,  and  during  his 
wonted  hours  of  prayer,  his  Majesty's  supplications 
were  daily  uttered  tothe  Almighty  disposer  of  events 
— that  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  would  bestow 
especial  care  and  favour  on  the  nation,  deprived  by 
His  will  of  the  superintendence  of  their  lawful  sovc- 


interest;  and  not  content  with  expressing 
his  satisfaction  that  such  a  building  was  in 
progress,  his  Majesty  fonvarded  to  the 
colony  (from  his  private  pm'se)  a  costly 
communion  service  of  plate,  which  arrived 
safely  in  October,  1803,  and  is  still  used  in 
this  church.  The  earnest  solicitude  evinced 
by  the  king  expedited  the  building,  which 
was  consecrated  on  Christmas  Day,  1810. 
It  is  a  plain,  useful  structure,  with  a  round 
tower  which  commauds  an  extensive  pros- 
pect.* 

St.  Andrew's  Kirk,  a  handsome  Gothic 
church,  was  commenced  in  November,  1833, 
and  finished  in  September,  1835.  The  walls 
are  elevated,  and  include  a  spacious  area, 
there  being  a  projecting  entrance  in  front, 
leading  to  the  gallery.  Between  the  main 
windows  there  are  square  buttresses,  and 
two  circular  turrets  surmounted  by  pointed 
spires.  The  interior  is  admirably  fitted  up ; 
the  groined  arches  of  the  ceiling  rest  upon 
six  fluted  columns  with  ornamented  capitals; 
the  cedar  pannels  and  Gothic  framing  are  par- 
ticularly handsome.  The  government  gave 
the  site  for  the  building,  but  the  cost  of  the 
kirk  was  chiefly  defrayed  by  subscriptions 
from  members  of  the  established  church  of 
Scotland. 

St.  James'  Church  occupies  a  commanding 
site  at  the  north  end  of  Hyde  Park.  The 
foundation  was  laid  in  October,  1819,  by 
governor  Macquarie,  aud  it  was  completed 
about  the  end  of  1822.  It  is  iu  the  Grecian 
style  of  architecture,  with  a  lofty  spire  and 
belfiy,  and  is  constructed  of  bricks,  strength- 
ened by  large  and  handsome  pilasters  of  free- 
stone. There  is  a  superior  organ  at  the 
end  of  the  church,  and  the  pulpit  is  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship. 

The  Scot.s'  Kirk  is  a  substantial  plain 
building,  and  the  other  temples  of  worship 
are   well   constructed.      As    popidation   in- 

reign,  and  that  He  would  be  to  the  people  of  these 
realms  their  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  King, 
directing  aright  tlie  counsels  of  those  to  whom  the 
supreme  power  was  delegated.  The  transmission  of 
a  communion  service  to  St.  Phillip's  church  at  Sydney, 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  deep  reverence  of 
his  Majesty  for  that  holy  and  indis])cnsible  ordinance. 
It  is  not  generally  known  that  some  time  before  the 
demise  of  George  the  Third,  his  Majesty  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  to  receive  the  Sacrament.  The  clergy 
and  the  medical  attendants  on  his  Majesty  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  grant  the  request,  whereupon 
the  king  solemnly  administered  the  l)read  and  wine 
to  liimself.  with  a  fervent  prayer  that  if  iu  this  he 
conunitted  the  sin  of  presumption,  he  might  be  for- 
given— no  other  means  being  left  for  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  command,  or  the  satisfaction  of  his  deep 
veaming  for  the  comfort  of  the  Holy  Sacramcrit. 
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creases,  new  churclics  and  chapels  arc  built, 
and  Sydney  is,  on  the  whole,  better  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  enjoyinf;  public 
worship,  than  many  districts  of  London — 
where,  it  will  be  rememljered,  there  was  re- 
cently one  parish  with  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  only  one  chureh. 

The  Si/dney  Col/ef/e  owes  its  existence 
chiefly  to  a  private  individual.  Dr.  Bland, 
who  was  originally  a  surgeon  in  the  royal 
navy,  but  was  transpoi'ted  along  with  a 
lieutenant  of  the  ship  in  which  he  served, 
for  being  engaged  in  a  fatal  duel  with 
another  officer  of  the  ship.  Dr.  Bland  has 
long  been  known  as  the  good  Samaritan  of 
Australia;  possessed  of  great  skill  in  his 
profession,  of  high  general  attainments,  a 
gentleman  by  birth,  education,  and  feeling, 
he  acquired  the  esteem  of  general  and  lady 
Darling,  and  of  all  classes  in  the  colony. 
Wealth  was  poured  freely  into  his  hands  by 
the  affluent,  and  its  recipient  as  quickly 
pass  'd  it  away  to  the  poor;  not  satisfied  merely 
with  contributing  both  by  his  skill  and  pecu- 
niary charity,  to  alle^aate  the  physical  suf- 
fering of  his  fellow-creatures,  Dr.  Bland 
took  the  lead  in  the  formation  of  a  gfam- 
mar-school  in  1825;  in  1828-9  the  worthy 
doctor  made  a  successful  effort  to  enlarge 
and  improve  the  institution  ;  in  1830  the 
grammar-school  expanded  into  Sydney  Col- 
lege, with  a  fund  of  £10,000,  subscribed  in 
200  shares  of  £50,  each  share  entitling  the 
holder  in  perpetuity  to  the  nomination  of 
one  student  at  the  college.  The  Old  and 
New  Testament  are  read  without  note  or 
comment ;  no  religious  book  is  used  without 
the  authority  of  the  president,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  fifteen  members,  elected  annually 
by  the  aggi-egate  body  of  trustees.  The 
building  is  commodious,  and  the  course  of 
education  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  na- 
tural philosophy,  good. 

The  AustraUitii  College  was  instituted  31st 
December,  1831 ;  it  combines  a  series  of 
schools  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  and  gra- 
dually extends  to  the  higher  course  of  in- 
struction. The  buildings  are  in  chaste  style, 
large,  and  capable  of  containing  more  than 
100  boarders;  like  the  Sydney  College,  it 
is  not  confined  to  any  particular  religious 
denomination.  A  chapter  in  the  Bible  is 
read  by  each  teacher  eveiy  morning  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  pupils  attending  his 
class. 

There  is  a  Normal  institution  for  seciUar 
education  alone,  and   manv  excellent  semi- 


naries for  both  sexes.     The  Sunday  schoois 
are  well  attended. 

Among  the  other  public  structures  in  Syd- 
ney, is  the  Theatre  Royal,  which  cost  .£10,000 
in  building;    the  colonists  truly  aver,  that  it 
"  would  he  an  ornament  to  the  Great  Baby-  I 
Ion."      The   architectural  description  given  \ 
of  it,  is  as  follows : — 

"  In   front  of  the  theatre  there  arc  two  Rplendid  j 
shops,  between  wliich  tlierc  is  a  spacious  entrance  to 
the  lower  and  upper  bo.xes,  enclosed  by  a  pair  of 
massive  iron  gates.     Tlie  saloon  leading  to  the  two  1 
tiers  of  boxes,  is  divided  for  an  entrance  for  each  I 
portion  of  the  visitors.     The  interior  of  the  house 
IS  arranged  into  two  circles  of  boxes,  with  several 
private  and    family  boxes;    an   extensive   pit,  with 
raised  seats,  and  a  spacious  gallery.     To  the  lower 
circle  of  boxes  is  attached  an  elegant  dress  saloon, 
40  feet  by  20.     The  size  of  the  theatre  is  100  feet 
by  53;  the  stage,  52  feet  by  47;  the  opening  of  the  ' 
proscenium,  8  feet;  distance  from  front  to  front  of  j 
the  boxes,  27  feet;   also,  a   commodious  orchestra,  I 
with  the  necessary  green  and  dressing-rooms;   the 
heifjht  of  the  building  is  50  feet.     The  whole  is  fitted 
up  in  the  modern  style,  with  a  handsome  glass  chan- 
delier in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  the  building  is  go 
arranged,  that  in  case  of  fire,  all  parts  of  the  house 
have  communications  for  escape."  I 

The  theatre  was  erected  by  ^Ir.  Bamett 
Levy.      In    the    early  days  of  the  colony,  ' 
the   "  legitimate  drama"  was  performed  in  « 
the  gaol  of  Sydney.      The  public  Banks  are 
all  substantial,  and,  in  some  instances,  onia-  i 
mented  buildings ;  the  Head  Police  Office, 
Benevolent    Asylum,    Prisoners'    Barracks,  j 
Post  Office,  deserve  a  record  for  their  suit-  | 
ableness  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  ' 
constructed.   The  Soldiers'  Barracks  are  large 
and  plain.      Indeed,   the    number   of  good 
mechanics  among  the  conricts,  and  the  vigi- 
lant  superintendence   of    engineer   officers, 
have   materially   contributed  to   secure    for 
Sydney    a   very    superior    order   of    public  \ 
edifices.     A  handsome  range  of  stone  build-  ^ 
ings,  with  a  noble  colonnade  forming  a  ve-  ' 
randah  and  balcony,  contains  the  Legislative 
and  Executive   Council   Chambers,  and   two 
spacious    Hospitals.      The    Court    House   is 
built  on  an  eminence  in  that  portion  of  the 
suburbs  termed  the  Sm-ry  hills,  and  adjoin- 
ing  it  is  the  Xeu-  Gaol,  an  excellent  building 
well  arranged  for  the  classification  and  sepa- 
ration of  jjiisoners.     The  gaol  covers  a  con- 
siderable area  of  ground,  it  is  erected  on  a 
hill,  built  of  freestone,  and  sun-ounded  by  a 
massive  wall  thirty  feet  high.     The  Custom 
\  House  and  the  Public  Library  are  designed 
upon  an  equally  extensive  and   substantial 
scale.      The  Public  Markets  are  held  in  a 
'  double  range  of  naiTow  buildings  about  2001 
i  feet  in  leuj;th,  floored  with  freestone,  the  roofs 
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being  supported  by  stone  piers.  A  fountain 
of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre 
tends  to  preserve  cleanUness ;  at  seven  in 
the  morniiio;  the  ringing  of  a  great  bell  an- 
nounces the  opening  of  tlie  market,  and 
throughout  the  day  a  vigilant  police  pre- 
serves order.  The  position  of  the  market- 
place, in  the  centre  of  the  city,*  its  commo- 
dious construction,  and  the  peaceable  man- 
ner in  which  business  is  carried  on,  enhance 
the  effect  produced  on  the  eye  of  a  stranger 
by  the  abmidance,  excellence,  and  cheapness 
of  its  varied  supplies,  and  combine  to  form 
a  scene  which,  could  it  be  viewed  by  our 
over-worked  and  under-fed  operatives,  would 
preach  more  effectively  in  the  cause  of 
emigration  to  a  British  cotomj,  than  other 
arguments,  though  eloquent  and  sincere, 
and  teach  a  new  lesson  to  many  of  oiu'  poli- 
tical economists. 

There  are  several  small  forts,  but,  as  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  military  defences, 
there  is  no  protection  where  most  needful — 
at  the  Heads  of  Port  Jackson.  The  de- 
fences of  the  harbour  are  shewn  in  an  official 
statement. 

Fort  Macqitarie  is  situated  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  eastern  entrance  to  Sydney 
Cove,  the  access  to  which  it  directly  com- 
mands. It  is  a  permanent  work  of  masonry 
— a  square  of  30  feet  face,  having  a  small 
circular  bastion  at  each  angle  affording  space 
for  one  traversing  gim.  Three  faces  of  the 
square  are  open  to  the  sea,  one  of  which  is 
pierced  for  three  guns.  Ten  twenty-four 
pounders  are  mounted.  The  tei-replein  is 
twenty-two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In 
the  centre  of  the  land  face  is  a  two-storied 
tower,  with  a  magazine  in  the  basement 
calculated  to  hold  .3.50  barrels  of  gunpow- 
der. The  tower  is  intended  to  cover  a  small 
detachment  of  soldiers,  with  the  necessary 
stores  for  the  battery.  The  land  communi- 
cation is  by  a  permanent  bridge  over  a  dry 
rock.  This  work  will  take  in  reverse  any 
work  erected  on  Pinchgut  Island,  from 
which  it  is  distant  1,062  yards.  A  non- 
commissioned officer  and  twelve  men  are  at 
present  quartered  in  the  tower  ;  not  more 
than  sis  men  in  addition  could  be  put  under 
cover. 

Fort  Phillip  is  situated  on  the  highest 
ground  within  the  northern  portion  of  the 
city;   it  appears  to  have  been  the  intention 

•  No  beast  can  be  killed  in  Sydney  without  inspec- 
tion and  certificate  from  an  inspector  appointed  by  the 
government,  and  for  the  inspection  a  fee  of  threepence 
is  paid.     All  .slaughter-houses  are  licensed. 

VOL.   I. 


to  construct  a  pentagon  at  tliis  point,  the 
sides  measuring  100  feet.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1804,  and  partly  carried  up 
to  the  height  of  eighteen  feet,  six  inches  • 
nothing  further  was  done,  the  plan  of  the 
work,  it  is  presumed,  being  found  defective. 
The  situation  is  highly  favourable  for  a  work 
of  defence  (a  citadel),  at  an  elevation  of 
157  feet  above  the  sea;  it  commands  a  great 
part  of  the  city  of  Sydney,  the  anchorage, 
and  the  access  to  Sydney  Cove  and  Darling 
Harbour.  It  also  takes  in  reverse  Dawes' 
Battery,  at  the  distance  of  715  yards;  Fort 
Macquarie,  at  1,062  yards ;  and  Pinchgut 
Island,  at  3,124  yards.  Six  six-pounder  guns 
are  placed  on  one  of  the  faces  of  the  old 
work,  for  the  purpose  of  a  saluting  battery. 
There  is  a  permanent  magazine  at  this  point 
for  200  barrels  of  gimpowder;  but  no  ac- 
commodation for  troops. 

Dawes'  Battery  is  situated  on  the  point 
forming  the  western  extremity  of  Sydney 
Cove,  which  it  separates  from  Darling  Har- 
bour. The  work  consists  of  an  open  barbette 
battery,  capable  of  mounting  six  twenty-four 
pounders.  It  immediately  commands  Fort 
Macquarie,  at  a  distance  of  728  yards,  and 
also  commands  the  approach  to,  and  anchor- 
age in,  the  Cove.  The  platform  of  the  bat- 
tery is  at  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  above 
the  sea,  to  which  the  glacis  extends.  There 
is  no  accommodation  for  troops. 

Bradley's  Head  is  a  commanding  point  on 
the  right  approach  to  the  city  of  Sydney  by 
sea,  distant  about  4,596  yards.  The  bat- 
tery, when  completed,  will  mount  seven 
twenty-four  pounders.  The  site  is  impor- 
tant, commanding,  as  it  does,  the  ship-chan- 
nel, at  1,000  yards.  Ships  forcing  this 
passage  woidd  iumiediately  come  under 
fire  from  a  work  at  Pinchgut  Island,  dis- 
tant 2,834  yards.  This  work  was  suspended 
in  1842,  by  order  of  the  inspector-general 
of  fortifications.  There  is  no  accommoda- 
tion for  troops. 

Pinchyut  Island  is  situated  nearly  mid- 
channel,  on  the  approach  to  the  city  of 
Sydney,  1,062  yards  from  Fort  Macquarie. 
A  work  on  this  point  was  put  in  progress 
in  1841,  but  suspended  soon  after,  by  orders 
from  England.  The  work  would  intersect 
the  fire  from  Bradley's  Head,  on  the  ap- 
proach up  the  harbour,  and  would  be  sup- 
ported by  Fort  Macquarie  and  Dawes'  Bat- 
tery. Vessels  must  pass  within  point-blank 
range  of  this  spot. 

(ioat  Island  Magazine,  at  the  entrance  of 
Paramatta  river,  is  the   principal  depgt  for 
3  N 
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fruiiI)ow(l(T  ;  there  is  a  l)omb-])r()()f  maga- 
zine eii])able  of  containing  .'5,()()()  barrels  of 
gunpowder.  There  is  barrack  acconinioda- 
tion  for  a  non-coinmissioned  olficer  and  a 
guard  of  twelve  men,  for  the  protection  of 
the  magazine. 

The  number  and  calibre  of  the  guns  in 
these  forts  is — mounted,  24;  dismounted, 
13;  unserviceable,  15.  Of  the  mounted,  H! 
are  twenty-four  ])()unders,  1  twelve-pounder, 
1  nine-pounder,  and  G  sixteen-pounders.  Of 
the  dismounted,  2  are  twenty-four  pounders, 
4  are  twelve-pounders,  2  arc  six-pounders. 

Building  land  in  Sydney  is  let  at  a  very 
high  rate ;  in  George-street  (the  Regent- 
street  of  New  South  Wales)  it  has  been  sold 
at  £'20,000  per  acre,  and  some  ground  at 
the  rate  of  .£50  per  foot.  Large  sums  have 
been  expended  on  shops,  stores,  and  ware- 
rooms  ;  one  auctioneer  spent  £5,000  in  the 
enlargement  of  his  premises.  Hotels  and 
inns  are  numerous ;  some  on  a  large  scale, 
which,  in  luxurious  appointments  and  high 
charges,  may  vie  with  the  first-rate  hotels  in 
the  parent  state.  The  Royal  Hotel  has,  it  is 
said,  already  cost  £30,000,  and  will  require 
a  like  sum  for  its  completion.  The  ball- 
room and  the  coffee-room  are  of  noble 
dimensions  ;  the  private  apartments  spacious 
and  superbly  furnished,  and  the  dormitories 
"  scarcely  to  be  counted." 

The  colonists  are  not  sparing  in  efforts 
to  improve  and  adorn  the  metropolis.  There 
is  a  circular  quay  at  Sydney  Cove,  on  which 
there  has  been  expended  up  to  December, 
1848,  £27,709.  The  building  for  the  colonial 
museum  at  Sydney  has  already  cost  in  its  con- 
struction about  £6,000.  On  the  new  govern- 
ment-house, the  residence  of  the  represent- 
ative of  the  queen,  no  less  than  £50,000  of  the 
taxes  raised  from  the  colonists  have  been  ex- 
pended on  the  structure,  although  the  origi- 
nal estimate  was  not  more  than  £25,000. 
The  new  prison  at  Darliughurst  cost  the 
colony  up  to  December,  1848,  fidly  £51,000. 
A  general  cemetery,  termed  the  Necropolis, 
has  been  aided  with  £5,000  of  the  colonial 
revenues.  New  bai-racks  have  been  built  for 
the  use  of  her  Majesty's  troops,  and  £60,000 
have  been  appropriated  for  the  purpose. 
More  than  £1,000  have  been  employed  in 
making  a  dry  dock  at  Cockatoo  Island. 

Hyde  Park,  a  piece  of  land  about  two 
miles  in  eireuniference,  has  been  judiciously 
reserved  as  a  pleasure-ground  for  the  citi- 
zens, and  from  its  elevated  and  agreeable 
position  will,  when  planted,  surpass  in  beauty 
any  of  the  parks  attached  to  European  capi- 


tals, exce])t  Hyde  Park,  London,  I'lioenix 
Park,  Dublin,  and  the  Prater  of  \'ienna. 
The  Sydney  gardens  justly  rank  among  the 
chief  attractions  of  the  city,  and  are  situated 
on  a  slight  elevation  which  rises  gradually 
from  a  picturesque  and  secluded  cove  on  the 
ea.stern  side  of  the  capital,  and  arc  distant 
about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  new  gov- 
ernment-house. The  site,  plan,  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  gardens  are  all  good.  A  stone 
wall,  twenty  feet  high,  which  runs  east  and 
west,  divides  tliem  into  two  portions.  That 
on  the  south  and  land  side  is  elevated,  and 
devoted  chiefly  to  botanical  purposes :  a 
magnificent  pine  of  that  most  magnificent 
species,  well  named  the  auracaria  exceUa, 
planted  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  first 
attracts  the  eye,  while  all  around  coral  trees, 
with  their  rich  scarlet  flowers;  bread-fruit 
trees  from  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  pome- 
granates; acacias,  covered  with  beautiful 
parasites ;  bananas,  Banksia,  many  descrip- 
tions of  palms,  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
t'-opical  trees  are  to  be  seen  flourishing  lux- 
uriantly in  the  same  ground  with  the  oak, 
ash,  and  other  English  trees  and  plants. 
The  northern  or  sea-coast  garden  extends 
for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  shore,  and  is  laid 
out  in  -winding  walks,  arbours,  shrubberies, 
green  slopes,  and  grassy  terraces,  elevated  a 
few  feet  above  the  murmuring  ripple  of  the 
glassy  wave.  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  is 
a  pond  surroiuided  by  weeping  willows  of 
immense  size,  and  in  the  centre  stands  a 
plain  granite  obelisk,  dedicated  to  the 
racmoiy  of  Allan  Cunningham,  the  celebrated 
Australian  botanist  and  traveller,  whose  in- 
defatigable exertions  and  correct  taste  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  formation  of  these 
gardens.*  The  government  demesne,  close 
to  the  gardens,  is  a  well  shaded  and  pleasing 
drive ;  and  during  the  week-days  the  per- 
formances of  one  of  the  bands  belonging  to 
the  regiment  stationed  at  Sydney,  adds  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  gardens,  w^hich  however 
seldom  present  so  animated  a  scene  as  on 
Sundays,  when  thronged  by  all  classes  of 
the  citizens. 

Sydney  is  supplied  with  water,  partly  by 
wells  sunk  fifteen  to  tliirty  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  partly  by  a  tunnel  or  subter- 
raneous aqueduct,  about  two  miles  aud-a- 
quarter  long,  which  conveys  w  ater  from  the 
Lachlan  swamp  to  the  south-east  end  of  the 
eitv.  Four-fifths  of  the  tunnel,  the  whole  of 
wliich  averages  five  feet  in  vridth,  and  the 

•  Sketch  of  XeiD  South  Wales,  by  J.  O.  Balfour, 
Esq.,  1845. 
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same  in  height,  is  excavated  in  the  soUd 
rock,  and  the  remainder  is  formed  throngh 
sand,  with  chiselled  masonry  withoiit  cement. 
There  are  three  oflcuts,  one  forty-five  feet  in 
length,  another  eighty  feet,  and  a  third 
384  feet,  all  of  the  same  depth  and  width 
as  the  main  tunnel ;  the  entire  mass  of 
excavation  throughout  the  work  amounted 
to  255,930  cubic  feet.  Springs  (met  with 
in  the  progress  of  the  work)  furnish  addi- 
tional supplies  to  the  aqueduct.  The  tunnel 
was  commenced  in  September,  1827,  and 
the  expenditure  on  it  up  to  the  30tli  of  June, 
1837,  was  £22,971.  It  furnishes  water  for 
about  30,000  of  the  citizens. 

Sydney  was  incorporated  in  1842,  and 
the  charter  of  incorporation  entitles  the 
citizens,  holding  tenancies  of  £25  per  ann., 
to  the  control  over  all  local  aflaii's,  excepting 
the  police,  the  management  of  which  still 
remains  vested  in  the  executive  government. 

The  corporation  of  the  city,  under  the 
authority  of  an  act  of  the  colonial  legisla- 
tui'e,  6  Slct.,  No.  3,  section  67,  levy  a  rate, 
by  assessment,  on  the  inhaljitants  of  the 
city ;  and  under  the  70th  section  of  the  Act 
of  Incorporation,  a  police  rate  is  raised  by 
assessment.  There  are  other  soiu'ces  of 
income  for  the  corporation,  viz. — a  water 
rate  for  water  laid  on  to  houses  ;  lighting 
rate ;  rent  of  three  fountains  in  the  city ; 
markets,  fines,  fees,  and  Uetnces.  The 
revenue  raised,  under  several  heads,  was — 


Items  of  Kevenuo. 

18i5. 

1840. 

1847. 

1848. 

City  rate  assessed 

£2,621 

i;2,086 

£.3,401 

£6,037 

Police  fund 

.■5,11.) 

— 

— 

— 

Markets,  dues,  and  rents    .     . 

2,344 

2,22.") 

2,488 

2,600 

Fees  and  Hues 

S62 

1,086 

1,323 

1,873 

Licences,  &c.          

12 

S 

— 

— 

In  aid  of  city  fund     .... 

129 

14 

. — 

— 

Water  rate  and  licence  .     ,     . 

— 

1,199 

1,331 

1,863 

Lighting  rate 

— 

— 

804 

210 

Total 

10,191 

6,61b 

11,409 

12,.591 

*  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  correspondents 
that  this  work  should  be  a  reference  for  mercantile 
men  as  to  the  commission,  agency,  and  other  cliar^'cs 
in  our  several  colonies,  I  give  the  following  data 
relative  to  New  South  Wales  ;  but  at  the  oompletinn 
of  the  whole  work  there  will  be  given  with  the  last 
volume  a  statement  of  the  rates  of  interest  of  money, 
commission  and  agency  charges,  rates  of  insurance, 
tariff  of  customs,  &;c.,  in  the  several  dependencies  of 
the  British  crown. 

General  rates  of  agency,  commission,  and  ware- 
house rent,  agreed  on  at  a  meeting  of  the  Xew  South 
Wales  chamber  of  commerce  : — 

Commission  per  cent. — On  all  sales  or  purchases  of  ships 
and  other  vessels,  houses  or  lands,  where  no  advance  on 
them  has  been  made,  2\ ;  on  all  other  sales,  purchases,  or 
shipments,  ■'>;  on  tronds  consigned,  and  afterwards  witli- 
drawn,  or  sent  to  public  auction,  if  no  advance  on  them  has 


The  mayor  of  Sydney  has  an  annual 
salary  of  £800;  and  eleven  other  different 
officers  of  the  corporation  have  salaries 
amounting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  about 
£2,200.  The  repairing  of  the  streets  of 
the  city  costs  about  £8,000  a-year;  the 
water-pipes  and  repairs  of  fountains,  £2,200; 
the  lighting,  £700.  The  police  of  the 
capital,  and  of  the  colony  generally,  are 
paid  out  of  the  general  revenues :  the  cost 
for  1848,  was — city  pohce,  on  land,  £7,464 ; 
water  ditto,  .£1,432;  these  charges  are 
irrespective  of  the  police  in  the  interior, 
which  cost,  during  the  year  1848,  within 
the  settled  districts,  £21,229;  mounted 
pohce,  £9,177;  native  ditto,  £227  ;  showing 
a  total  annual  charge  for  police  in  New 
South  Wales  of  £39,529. 

The  census  of  March,  1846,  gave  the 
census  of  the  city — males,  20,810 ;  females, 
17,548  =:  38,358.  The  suburbs,  at  the  same 
period,  stood  thus — Balmain,  males,  682 ; 
females,  655 :  Camperdown,  males,  125 ; 
females,  176:  Canterlniry,  males,  128;  fe- 
males, 64:  Chippendale,  males,  219;  females, 
197:  the  Glebe,  males,  538;  females,  522- 
Newtown,  males,  631;  females,  584:  O'Cou 
nelltown,  males,  25;  females,  15:  Padding, 
ton,  males,  422 ;  females,  404 :  Redferu, 
males,  437 ;  females,  428 :  St.  Leonard's, 
males,  223;  females,  189:  Surry  hills, 
males,  121 ;  females,  86.  Total  in  the 
suburbs,  males,  3,546 ;  females,  3,286  = 
6,832.  Thus,  in  March,  1846,  the  city  and 
its  en\irons  contained  45,290  English,  or 
English-descended  inhabitants.  It  now 
[^larch,  1850]  contains,  probably,  about 
(;0,000  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

Sydney  has  a  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  is  composed  of  the  merchants,  ship- 
owners, and  others  interested  in  the  trade  of 
the  colony.*  An  Australian  Club  was  insti- 
tuted in  the  year  1838,  and  numbers  about 

been  made,  2\  ;  on  giving  orders  for  the  provision  of  goods, 
2^;  on  guaranteeini.(  sales,  bills,  bonds,  or  other  engage- 
ments, 2t;  on  the  management  of  estates  for  otheis,  o; 
on  procuring  freight  or  charter  on  passage  money,  and  on 
freight  collected,  .5;  on  insurances  etfected,  \\  on  seltliiig 
losses,  partial  or  general,  1 ;  on  eileetiiig  remittances,  or  pur- 
chasing, selling,  or  negotiating  bills  of  exchange,  1 ;  on  the 
recovery  of  money,  2\  ;  if  by  law  or  arbitration,  o ;  on  col- 
lecting house  rent,  .5;  on  attending  the  delivery  on  contract 
goods,  2;  on  becoming  security  for  contracts,  0;  on  shi])8' 
disbursements,  .3 ;  on  obtaining  money  on  respondentia,  2 ; 
on  letters  of  credit  granted,  2J;  on  purchasing,  selling,  re- 
ceiving from  any  of  the  jiublic  otht^es,  lodging  in  diUo, 
delivering  up,  or  exchanging  government  paper,  or  other 
public  securities,  \ ;  on  all  items,  on  the  debit  <)r  credit  side 
of  an  account  on  which  a  commission  of  .3  per  cent,  has  not 
been  previously  charged  in  the  same  aec<mnt,  including 
government  papi-r,  1 ;  on  entering  and  clearing  ships  at  the 
custom  house,  each  1  guinea. 

Warehnwte  rent. — On  all  measurement  goods,  Is.  per  ton 
of  40  cubic  feet  per  week;  on  liquids,  Is.  Id.  per  tun  of  253 
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300  members.  Tlie  club-house,  which  has 
cost  nearly  £10,000,  contains  good  accom- 
modation ;  the  entrance  fee  is  £30 ;  the 
annual  subscription,  .t7  10.«.  The  society 
met  with  at  the  Australian  Club  is,  in  point 
of  good  breeding  and  general  intelligence, 
quite  on  a  jjar  with  the  generality  of  London 
chibs,  and  the  rules  by  which  it  is  governed 
eqiudly  stringent,  not  to  say  exchisive. 
There  is,  indeed,  excellent  society  in  Sydney 
for  the  most  punctilious  gentleman  ;  he  may 
choose  his  aecpiaintanee  from  the  thirty-six 
members  of  the  Legislative  Council,  the 
bishop,  archdeacon,  and  other  clergy ;  the 
three  judges ;  law  otlieers  of  the  cro^ra ; 
the  officers  of  the  troops  stationed  in  the 
colony ;  the  members  of  the  government ; 
the  magistracy  ;  numerous  members  of  the 
medical  and  legal  professions ;  and  landed 
proprietors,  and  mercantile  men  of  all  grades. 
At  the  balls  and  assemblies  in  the  capital, 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  Australian 
belles  is  a  theme  of  general  admiration ; 
and  many  a  born  Englishwoman  finds  herself 
eclipsed  by  the  fair  face,  fine  form,  and 
witching  graces  of  the  "currency  lasses."* 

Sydney  has  its  omn'ibl  as  well  as  London ; 
they  ply  constantly  between  Paddington,  on 
the  South  Head  road,  and  the  Star  hotel, 
George-street,  and  between  other  parts  of  the 
city ;  hackney-carriages  and  cabs  arc  also 
numerous. 

There  are  several  well-appointed  four- 
horse  coaches,  such  as  could  not  now  be 
found  in  England,  plying  between  Sydney 
and  Paramatta,  Windsor,  Richmond,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  towns  in  the  interior.  There 
is  also  a  rey:ular  stage  convevance  to  !Mel- 
bourne.  Port  Phillip.  The  several  mail- 
coaches  for  the  western  and  southern  dis- 
tricts leave  the  post-office,  Sydney,  every 
afternoon  (Sundays  excepted),  at  five  o'clock. 
The  Ac/e,  Australian,  and  JJ'a/cr-witch  four- 
horse  coaches  leave  Sydney  daily  fSiiniiai/s 
excepted),  for  Windsor  and  Paramatta. 

Fast  and  commodious  steam-boats  ply 
daily,  morning  and  evening,  between  Sydney 
and  Paramatta ;  and  there  is  constant  steam 
communication  with  Hunter's  River,  Port 
Stephens,  Port    IMaequarie,    and    also   with 

gallons  (old  measure),  per  week ;  on  suirnr,  riee,  salt,  and 
similar  artieles,  (mI.  per  ton  per  week ;  ou  grain,  4d.  per 
bushel  for  Hist  month,  and  one  half-penny  per  bushel,  per 
week  afterwards ;  ou  iron,  lead,  &e  ,  4d.  per  ton  per  week. 

The  foUowinj;  arc  the  premiums  cliargetl  by  the 
Australian  Marine  Assurance  Company  for  insuring 
vessels  and  merchandize  : — 

Per  cent. — Sperm  fishery,  for  twelve  months.  S  to  10 
guineas;  ditto,  for  the  voyage.  S  to  14  guineas;  Ilobarl 
Towu,  to  or  from,  1  guiuea ;    Lauuccston,  ditto,  1^ ;  New 


Melbourne,    Port    I'liillip,    Hoydtown,    and 
otlier  rising  places  south  of  Port  Jacksfjn. 

Some  of  the  recorded  statistics  of  Sydney 
intlicate  the  state  of  the  city.  Thus,  in 
181  I,  there  were  "eighty-six  licensed  stage- 
coaches plying  in  Sydney ;  I  HO  licensed 
draymen ;  and  twenty-four  licensed  porters. 
The  total  number  of  licensed  slaughter- 
houses for  the  year  was  fourteen  :  there  are 
about  130  licensed  watennen  plying  i^ithin 
the  boundaries  of  Sydney.  The  total  num- 
ber of  dogs  registered  in  Sydney  is  only 
1,700:  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
number  prowling  aliout  the  streets,  %vithout 
any  ostensible  owner,  is  upwards  of  3,000.'' 
It  is  fortunate  that  hydrophobia  is  unknown 
in  Australia. 

The  Sydney  post-office  has  been,  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  able  and  zealous  postmaster- 
general,  James  Raymond,  Esq.,  who  has 
earned  into  cflect  numerous  improvements. 
The  metropolis  holds  communication  with 
four  districts  in  the  colony — tlie  western, 
southern,  northern,  and  coast  di.stricts.  The 
western,  in  1818,  contained  fourteen  district 
post-offices,  the  most  distant  (Wellington) 
being  ;230  miles ;  and  the  second  nearest 
(Paramatta)  fifteen  miles;  the  letter-charge 
to  the  latter  is  fourpence;  to  the  former, 
tenpenec.  At  Paramatta  the  delivery  is 
twice  daily ;  at  six  other  places,  daily :  and, 
at  the  others,  twice  or  thrice  a-week.  In 
the  southern  district  there  are  thirty-five 
district  post-offices ;  the  nearest  (Liverpool) 
is  twenty  miles,  and  the  most  distant  (Bel- 
fast) 817  miles;  the  despatches  are  five 
daily,  and  the  remainder  twice  and  thrice 
a-week.  The  northern  district  has  twenty- 
four  post-offices,  to  each  of  which  there  is  a 
daily,  bi,  or  tri-weekly  despatch.  The  coast 
stations  have  their  post-otfiee  deliveries  and 
despatches  rcgidatcd  by  the  steam-packets 
plying  between  them  and  Sydney.  The 
number  of  letters  despatched  from  Sydney 
post-office,  in  1843,  was  822,733 ;  and  the 
numl)er  of  newspapers  was  905,709.  Com- 
pared with  1837,  the  number  of  letters  had 
increased  two-aud-a-half-fold;  and  the  news- 
papers three-and-a-half-fold.    The  post-office 

Ze.aland  and  South  Sea  Islands,  por  month.  1 ;  Manilla  and 
China,  to.  21.  from,  3;  Madras.  Ifombay.  and  Calcutta, toor 
from,  not  ineUiding  risk  through  Torres"  Sraiis.  .•! ;  Mauritius, 
ditto,  ditto,  i  to  4;  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ditto,  ditto,  2}; 
United  Kingdom,  ditto,  exclusive  of  war  risk,  24  to  34 ;  Rio 
dc  .Taneiro  ,ind  liahia.  ditto,  ditto.  2J. 

*  For  some  vears  there  were  two  denominations  in 
the  circulatinsr  medium,  sttrlins:  and  colonial  cur- 
reiicv :  the  Kuropean  born  obtained  the  name  ol 
sterling,  and  the  colonial  that  of  currency. 
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collections,    at    present,    amount   to    about 
£15,000  a-year. 

The  distances,  in  English  miles,  of  the  dif- 
ferent post  towns  in  the  colony,  in  1848, 
from  Sydney,  are  thus  stated  : — 

Western  District — Hyde,  8 ;  Paramatta, 
15;  St.  Mary,  29;  Pem-ith,  33;  Windsor, 
34;  Richmond,  39;  Hartley,  78;  Bathurst, 
113;  O'Conuell,  125 ;  Carwar,  144;  Mudgee, 
150;  Molong,  163;  Canowindi'a,  176;  Wel- 
lington, 230. 

Southern  District — Liverpool,  20 ;  Cam- 
den, 33 ;  Appin,  43 ;  Picton,  46 ;  Wol- 
longong,  64;  Dupto,  72;  Berrima,  81; 
Kiama,  88;  Shoalhaven,  103;  Marulan, 
108;  Bungonia,  117;  Huskisson,  121; 
Goulburn,  125;  Gunning,  152;  Bunijendore, 
161;  UlladuUa,  163;  Braidwood,  164;  Yass, 
117  ;  Queanbeyan,  182;  Broulee,  209;  Gun- 
dagai,  244 ;  Ovens,  429  ;  Seymom',  528 ; 
Kilmour,  549  ;  ]\Ielbourne,  587  ;  Ballan,  637 ; 
Geelong,  641  ;  Grange,  773 ;  Belfast,  817. 

Northern  District — Patterson,  10;  Car- 
rington,  16;  Clarencetown,  by  water,  2i; 
Gresford,  by  water,  25  ;  Wollombi,  by  water, 
27 ;  Singleton,  by  water,  31 ;  Dungog,  by 
water,  45 ;  Jerry's  Planes,  by  water,  46 ; 
Muswellbrook,  by  water,  59 ;  Merton,  by 
water,  66  ;  Scone,  by  water,  75  ;  iMiu'iiirundi, 
Ijy  water,  99;  Cassilis,  by  water,  125;  Ai-ma- 
dale,  by  water,  150 ;  Tarn  worth,  by  water, 
154.  The  distance  of  the  other  post  towns 
by  water  to  the  north  and  south  of  Sydney, 
is  not  laid  down.  Since  1848  several  other 
post  towns  have  been  added  to  the  above  list. 

There  ai-e  no  railroads  as  yet  in  New 
South  Wales,  but  it  is  probable  that  ere  long 
tram  roads  at  least  will  be  made.  The  iron 
and  other  hard  woods  of  Australia  would 
serve  in  the  first  instance  instead  of  iron 
rails  ;  by  this  means  roads  might  be  made 
roimd  the  head  of  Botany  Bay,  tlu'ough 
the  valleys  to  the  southward,  through  the 
rich  !Mancroo  country,  and  towards  Illa- 
warra.  Another  tnink  line  would  lead  to 
the  north-western  regions.  Sooner  or  later 
New  South  Wales,  Port  PhilUp,  South  Aus- 
tralia, and  subsequently  Western  Australia, 
will  be  connected  by  railroads,  for  the  colo- 
nists have  plenty  of  iron,  coal,  and  wood,  for 
their  construction,  and  the  want  of  navi- 
gable rivers  will  necessitate  the  adoption  of 
this  mode  of  locomotion.  ^Ir.  Woore  has 
set  forth  a  project  for  a  railway  to  connect 
Windsor,  Penrith,  Ellershc,  Vermont,  the 
Oaks,  Bong-Bong,  and  Goulburn  with  Syd- 
ney. The  main  line  from  Sydney  to  Goul- 
burn, is  122  miles;  the  Windsor  branch  ,13^ 


miles;  Ellerslie  branch,  lOA  miles;  Pem-ith 
branch,  8i  miles  =  1544  miles. 

Whereas  the  distances  from  Sydney  by 
the  present  lines  of  road  are — to  Paramatta, 
14;  Windsor,  39;  Penrith,  33;  Goulburn, 
125;  Bong  Bong,  80;  Camden,  39.  Of 
these  154i  miles  of  railway,  fifty-four  miles 
run  through  government  land,  and  102^ 
miles  through  private  property.  Twenty 
miles  is  already  cleared  of  timber,  and  134i 
miles  to  be  cleared.  Supposing  the  line  to 
be  three  chains  wide,  or  198  feet,  and  154^ 
miles  long,  it  would  contain  3,708  acres, 
2,460  of  which  would  be  through  private 
property,  and  1,248  acres  through  govern- 
ment property.  In  the  course  of  the  hne, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Windsor  branch, 
there  are,  besides  the  formation  of  the  road, 
eight  deep  cuttings,  and  seven  side  cut- 
tings. The  erections  are,  five  termini,  seven 
stations,  two  brick  or  stone  viaducts,  ten 
second-class  wooden  viaducts,  eight  first- 
class  bridges,  twenty-three  second-class 
bridges,  eighty-three  third-class  bridges, 
seventy-four  culverts,  and  about  eight  ac- 
commodation bridges. 

By  means  of  wooden  instead  of  iron  rails, 
the  wheels  of  the  locomotives  "bite"  closer, 
and  steeper  gradients  may  be  ascended.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  line,  with  wooden  rails, 
is  £419,403,  or  only  £2,714  per  mile.  Of 
this  sum  275,000  sleepers,  nine  feet  long, 
(rough  square,)  being  for  two  lines  on  154^ 
miles,  each  six  feet  fi'om  centre  to  centre, 
five  shillings  each,  cost  £68,000;  making 
1 54  miles  of  road  cost  £300  per  mile  = 
£46,200;  eight  cuttings,  £16,000;  seven- 
side  ditto,  £10,500;  building  bridges,  cul- 
verts, stations,  termini,  draining,  &c.,  about 
£120,000;  laying  sleepers  and  rails,  £200 
per  mile,  £30,900 ;  3,270,000  feet  of  scant- 
ling, 8  X  4,  at  twelve  shillings  per  100^ 
£19,620  ;  locomotives,  carriages,  turn-tables, 
&c.,  £50,000.  These  details  give  some  idea 
of  the  difference  of  cost  between  a  railway 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  one  in  Austra- 
lia. At  Sydney  excellent  steam-engines  are 
made ;  the  carriages  and  everything  required 
would  be  prepared  in  the  colony. 


Having,  in  the  previous  pages,  carefully 
gathered  together — even  at  the  risk  of  oHer- 
ing  what  some  may  consider  dry  detail  —  the 
materials  from  wliich  my  readers  may,  I  trust, 
be  enabh-d  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  this  fair 
and  youthful  city,  I  may  conclude  witli  a 
few  general  remarks.  My  own  feelings,  on 
first  landing,  from  the  east  coa.st  of  Africa, 
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were  those  of  mingled  (Icliglit  and  astonish- 
ment. I  was  not  prepared  to  find,  at  the 
antipodes,  a  city  so  lioine-like,  so  tliorouprhly 
Enp;lish  in  its  character ;  nor  could  1  have 
believed  it  possible  that  a  colony  of  such 
comparatively  recent  establishment,  founded 
too  under  very  peculiar  circum stances,  could 
have  acquired  a  dejjree  of  order,  eomlbrt, 
cleanliness,  and  security,  not  inferior  to  that 
which  distinpiishes  some  of  the  best  and 
oldest  cities  of  the  mother  country.  Lest, 
however,  it  should  be  supposed  that  a  bias 
in  favour  of  this  colony,  or  of  the  British 
colonies  generally,  influences  (even  uncon- 
sciously) my  pen,  in  writing  of  them,  I  prefer 
quoting,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  statements 
of  other  writers,  and  citing  the  impressions 
produced  on  the  minds  of  other  travellers, 
instead  of  merely  offering  my  own  opinions. 

Count  Strzcleeki,  writing  in  1839,  says  :  — 
"  Since  my  arrival  in  Sydney,  I  cannot  help 
asking  myself — Am  I  really  in  the  capital 
of  that  '  Botany  Bay,'  which  has  been  repre- 
sented as  'the  community  of  felons' — 'the 
most  demoralized  colony  known'?  &c.  &c. 
Let  the  authors  of  these  and  other  epithets 
contained  in  the  works  they  wrote  on  New 
South  Wales  congratulate  themselves  !  My 
mystification  was  complete.  The  evening 
I  effected  my  disembarkation  in  Sydney,  I 
did  it  with  all  imaginary  precautions,  leaving 
my  watch  and  purse  behind  me,  and  arming 
myself  with  a  stick.  I  found,  however,  in 
the  streets  of  Sydney,  a  decency  and  a  quiet 
which  I  had  never  witnessed  in  any  other 
of  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  No 
drunkenness,  no  sailors'  quarrels,  &c.,  &e. 
Since  then,  how  many  nights  like  the  first 
did  I  not  witness,  in  which  the  silence,  the 
feeling  of  perfect  security,  and  the  delicious 
freshness  of  the  air,  mingled  with  nothing 
that  could  break  the  charm  of  a  solitarv 
walk!" 

Captain  Stokes,  U.N.,  of  II.jNI.S.  Beuf/le, 
who  \'isited  Sydney  in  1840-1,  says  he  was 
much  struck  with  the  strange  contrast  its 
extensive  and  at  the  same  time  youthful 
appearance  presented,  compared  with  the 
dcerepid  ami  decaying  aspect  of  the  cities 
in  South  America,  which  he  had  recently 
quitted,  and  which  were  founded  two  cen- 
turies ago,  by  a  nation  at  that  time  almost 
supreme  in  Europe,  upon  the  shores  of  a 
fertile  continent.  In  Sydney  he  beheld  with 
wonder  what  scarce  half  a  century  had 
sufficed  to  effect ;  for,  "  where,  almost  within 
the  memory  of  man,  the  savage  ranged  the 
desert  wastes  and  trackless  forests,  a  noble 


city  has  spning,  a.s  tliougli  l)y  tiiagic,  from 
the  ground,  wliieh  will  ever  8er\'c  both  an 
a  monument  of  English  enterprise  and  aa  a 
beacon  from  whence  the  light  of  Christian 
civilization  shall  spread  through  the  dark 
and  gloomy  recesses  of  ignorance  and 
guilt."— (Vol.  i.  pp.  24-4-5.) 

Mr.  C.  I.  Baker,  who  recently  visited 
Australia,  describes  very  naturally  the  im- 
pression made  upon  strangers  from  the 
United  Kingdom  by  the  Australian  metro- 
polis. "  Sydney  is  certainly  an  extraor- 
dinary place ;  and  if  the  colony  continues 
to  progress  as  it  has  done  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  it  will,  ere  another 
generation  have  passed  away,  be  one  of  the 
first  cities  in  the  world.  A  new-comer  rubs 
his  eyes,  and  repeatedly  questions  whether 
his  long  voyage  has  not  been  a  dream,  and 
he  himself  still  in  the  mother  country  :  the 
streets,  the  houses,  the  shops  and  other 
buildings,  the  carriages,  including  stage 
coaches,  flys,  and  cabs,  are  all  constructed 
as  in  England  ;  the  bustling  busy  popula- 
tion are  all  Enghsh  or  thoroughly  Anglified ; 
so  also  are  the  various  customs  of  Ufe,  the 
goods  displayed  in  the  shops,  the  furniture, 
the  gi-atcs  with  their  coal  fires,  the  style 
of  living  and  mode  of  cooking,  the  wine, 
beer,  &c. ; — in  short,  from  first  to  last,  you 
have  England,  and  England  only."  * 

In  another  place,  Mr.  Baker  bears  the 
following  testimony  to  the  character  of  the 
people.  It  is  after  adverting  to  there  being 
one,  or  sometimes  two  of  her  Majesty's  regi- 
ments stationed  at  Sydney,  and  a  great 
many  sailors  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
frequenting  the  port,  he  adds — "  Yet  it  is 
one  of  the  most  orderly  towns  a  traveller 
can  visit.  I  \vitnessed  neither  the  brawl  nor 
drunkenness,  nor  the  shameless  prostitution 
which  so  often  shock  and  offend  in  our  own 
streets ;  whilst  the  only  beggars  I  met  with 
were  two  blind  men.  Another  proof  of  the 
prevalent  order  of  the  town  is  the  general 
decoi-um  observed  on  the  sabbath.  On  the 
whole,  great  credit  is  due  to  the  authorities 
for  theii-  excellent  government  of  a  popu- 
lation, amongst  whom  might  be  expected 
much  disorder  and  im^seemlv  immorality." — 
(pp.  132,  133.) 

No  government  could,  however,  preserve 
the  order  and  decency  so  manifest  in  Syd- 
ney, unless  seconded  by  a  strong  sense  of 
propriety  in  the  inhabitant*  themselves, 
who  attach  great  importance  to  the  obtain- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  a  good  ehai-acter 

*  St/dncy  anil  Melbourne.     1  vol.     IS-lo. 
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and  a  fair  fame ;  *  and  ]Mr.  Baker  speaks 
of  having  been  struck  by  "  the  superior 
breeding,  education,  and  intelligence  of  many 
of  the  settlers  not  locating  in  fellowship  in 
any  particular  neighbourhood,  but  amply 
scattered  throughout  the  colony — men,  more- 
over, of  unblemished  character,  active  in 
miud  and  body,  and  of  agreeable  and  open 
manners." 

Paramatta,  the  second  town  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  was  established,  as 
we  have  already  seen  (p.  40.3),  in  the  very 
early  days  of  the  colony.  For  a  consider- 
able time  it  was  merely  an  encampment,  or 
succession  of  huts,  and  the  older  settlers  con- 
tinued to  speak  of  it  as  the  camp,  long  after 
it  had  grown  to  be  a  village,  and  even  a 
town.  The  name  of  Rose  Hdl,  given  by 
its  first  European  inhabitants,  has  been 
happily  superseded  by  the  native  designa- 
tion of  the  river  on  which  it  is  situated. 
The  river  is,  however,  chiefly  a  continuation 
of  Port  Jackson,  its  waters  being  salt  until 
just  beyond  Paramatta  bridge,  where  a  dam 
thrown  across  by  governor  INlacquarie,  checks 
the  further  advance  of  the  tide.  The  com- 
missariat store,  a  large  brick  building,  occu- 
pies a  position  at  the  extremity  of  the  town, 
close  to  the  beach,  permiting  boats  to  go 
alongside  and  have  their  cargoes  hoisted  up 
into  its  capacious  granaries ;  while  beyond 
this  is  a  water-mill — a  dam  being  here  car- 
ried across,  to  keep  up  the  necessaiy  supply 
to  work  it. 

The  town  extends  over  a  considerable  ex- 
tent of  gi'ound,  and  is  built  along  a  small 
fresh-water  stream,  which  falls  into  Par- 
amatta river.     The  streets  are  regularly  laid 

*  The  diminution  of  crime  of  late  years  in  Sydney, 
and  throughout  the  whole  territory  of  New  Soutli 
Wales,  is  very  remarkable,  and  will  be  found  detailed 
under  the  section  on  Crime,  but  it  may  be  useful  to 
give  here  a  statement  of  the  number  of  felonies  in 
the  colony  for  ten  years — showing  their  number  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  and  to  each  10,000 
inhabitants ;  thus : — 


Years. 

One  in  each 

To  each 
10,000  Inhaliitants. 

1839 

148 

67 

1840 

196 

51 

1841 

208 

48 

1842 

276 

36 

184.3 

294 

34 

1844 

327 

31 

184-5 

362 

27 

1846 

3.58 

28 

1847 

449 

22 

1848 

481 

21 

This  shews  an  actual  decrease  of  more  than  forty 
per  cent.,  and  a  relative  decrease  of  crime  of  more 
than  sixty-eiyht  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 


out — the  principal  of  them,  George  Street, 
is  abotit  a  mile  in  length ;  the  houses,  which 
are  generalh'  detached  from  each  other,  and 
partly  surrounded  with  gardens,  are  mostly 
built  of  brick  or  white  freestone — the  latter 
being  very  abundant,  and,  from  its  excellent 
quality,  much  used  for  grindstones.  The 
public  buildings  are  substantial  and  well  eon- 
strticted.  The  government-house  is  agree- 
ably situated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  somewhat 
extensive  demesne,  amid  cai'cfully  tended 
gardens ;  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  who  made 
it  his  chief  residence  during  his  administra- 
tion, erected  an  observatoiT,  which  he  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  skilful  astro- 
nomer, named  Dunlop.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent institution  for  orphans,  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Paramatta  is  a  Con^•ict  Lunatic  Asylum, 
which  contained  on  31st  December,  1848, 
eighty-eight  male,  and  ten  female  invahds ; 
104  male,  and  twenty -four  female  lunatics ; 
to  these  are  attached,  as  servants,  ten  male 
and  one  female  connet.  The  town  lies  in 
a  sheltered  valley,  and  its  climate,  dming 
the  winter  months,  is  dclightfttl ;  but  in  the 
summer  the  heat  is  sometimes  intense,  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  it  and 
Sydney  being  generally  as  much  as  from  si.\ 
to  ten  degrees 

Paramatta  is  a  corporate  town,  having  a 
municipal  district  council;  the  annual  in- 
come is  about  i6l,200,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tolls.  The  cloth  manufactiu'ed  here  has 
obtained  a  high  character,  not  only  in  the 
colony,  but  also  in  the  mother  country  ;  and 
a  soft  woollen  fabric  called  "  Paramatta," 
has  become  equally  celebrated,  being  (I  am 
told)  now  deemed  by  the  ladies  as  indispen- 
sable an  article  in  their  mourning  attire,  as 
bombazeen  was,  in  that  of  their  grand- 
mothers. Several  other  manufactories  have 
been  recently  established  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. A  recent  writer  says,  that  "  a  silk 
institution  has  been  formed  there,  under  able 
management,  and  mulberry  planting  on  a 
large  scale  has  been  coiumenced  ;"t  and  in 
the  same  work  it  is  elsewhere  stated,  that 
extensive  works  for  the  smelting  of  copper 
ore  are  in  operation  at  Lane  Cove,  on  the 
Paramatta  river.  There  are  large  salt  works 
on  the  banks  of  the  Paramatta  river. 

Paramatta,  being  the  high  road  to  Windsor 
aiul  the  northern  districts,  ha.s  immerous  and 
commodious  inns.  It  is  nuu;h  frequented 
by  visitors  from  Sydney.     The  country  in 

t  New  South  Wales,  by  a  resident  of  twelve  years" 
experience.     1849. 
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its  immediate  vicinity  is  very  pleasing, 
cxtoiisivo  onitiscrics  thrive  luxuriantly,  and 
in  many  i)lac('s  tlu;  land  is  well  cultivated. 

Tlie  distance  between  Sydney  and  Para- 
matta is  about  eighteen  miles  by  water,  and 
fifteen  by  land.  Steam-boats  run  morning 
and  evening  between  the  two  towns,  and 
carry  a  great  number  of  passengers.  The 
trip  by  water  is  a  delightful  one ;  for,  after 
leaving  Sydney,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  interior  of  Port  Jackson  is  traversed 
before  entering  the  river,  which  forms  some 
readies,  whose  beauty  must  be  acknow- 
ledged even  by  those  who  have  but  just 
before  gazed  upon  the  "  harbour  of  an  hun- 
dred coves."  By  land  it  is  much  less  agree- 
able, the  soil  being  generally  of  inferior 
quality,  and  the  scenery  very  monotonous, 
notwithstanding  the  various  dwellings,  from 
tlie  mansion  and  its  spacious  pleasure- 
grounds,  to  the  cottage  with  its  neat  garden, 
and  the  only  too  numerous  public-houses, 
which  at  intervals,  on  either  side,  indicate 
the  \'icinity  of  a  thriving  town.  The  old- 
established  family  of  Blaxland  have  a  fine 
estate  on  the  road  between  Paramatta  and 
Sydney ;  and  the  large  mansion  and  ex- 
cellent farm  of  the  late  D'Arey  Wentworth 
is  on  the  same  line.  Farms  are  also  beins 
formed  along  the  Paramatta  stream ;  and  a 
village  is  springing  up  on  a  pretty  turn  of 
the  river  called  Kissing  Point. 

From  the  portion  of  Paramatta  situated 
beyond  the  river,  a  good  road  runs  for  some 
distance  along  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
in  a  north-west  direction,  which  leads  to 
IVindsor,  the  distance  being  about  twenty 
miles.  This  town,  formerly  called  the  Green 
Hills,  at  present  containing  about  2,000  in- 
habitants, is  situate  near  the  confluence  of 
the  South  Creek  with  the  Hawkesbury, 
which  at  this  point  is  140  miles  distant  from 
the  sea,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  100 
tons  bui-then,  four  miles  above  Windsor. 
The  town  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  being 
buUt  on  a  hill  elevated  100  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Hawkesbury,  and  commanding 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding  country; 
its  population  and  buildings  are  similar  to 
those  of  Piu-amatta.  The  inns,  as  is  the 
case,  indeed,  throughout  the  colony,  ai-e 
large  and  excellent ;  stage-coaches  ply  every 
day  to  and  from  Sydney  via  Paramatta,  and 
steam-boats  thrice  a  week,  the  distance  be- 
tween Broken  liay,  where  the  Hawkesbury 
disembogues  into  the  sea,  and  the  north 
head  of  Port  Jackson,  being  about  fourteen 
miles.     The  laud  in  the  vicinity  of  Windsor 


is  extremely  rich,  and  being  in  the  posses-  ' 

sioTi  of  numerous  small  farmers,  is  carefully 
tilled,  so  that  frequent  farm-yards  and  ex- 
tensive fields  of  grain,  with  herds  of  kitie, 
add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  a  vety  pictu- 
resque country.  In  some  parts  the  broad 
and  placid  waters  of  the  Hawkesbury  are 
overhung  by  cliff's  fiOO  feet  in  height,  and 
the  numerous  vessels  and  boats  on  this  noble 
stream  form  another  attractive  feature,  and 
render  it  a  favourite  resort. 

The  town  of  JVilberforce  lies  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Hawkesbury,  obliquely  to 
the  right ;  and  obliquely  to  the  left  is — 

Richmond,  a  rising  inland  town,  distant 
from  Sydney  thirty-nine  miles. 

Liverpool  is  situate  on  the  banks  of  the 
George  River,  which  disembogues  in  Botany 
Bay.  Many  persons,  long  accustomed  to 
the  term  of  "  Botany  Bay,"  believe  that  the 
colony  is  founded  on  the  shores  of  this  ex- 
tensive inlet  of  the  ocean.  I  have  already 
stated,  that  such  was  the  original  intention, 
but  it  was  never  carried  into  effect ;  and  the 
shores  around  Botany  Bay  are  nearly  as  wild, 
as  bleak,  as  barren,  and  almost  as  unin- 
habited, as  when  they  were  first  visited  by 
captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Botany 
Bay  is  about  fourteen  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Heads,  as  the  entrance  of  Port 
Jackson  is  called ;  it  is  wide,  open  and  un- 
sheltered for  vessels.  I  visited  it,  not  Uking 
to  leave  the  country  without  having  seen 
this  famous  spot.  The  only  advantage 
derived  fi'om  my  journey,  was  the  oppor- 
tunity of  contrasting  the  dreary  desolation 
around  its  shores,  with  the  busy  hum  of 
human  industry  at  the  contiguous  harbour 
of  Port  Jackson,  and  of  being  reminded  that 
about  half  a  century  ago,  there  was  no  dif- 
ference in  the  wild  waste  of  nature  at  either 
place.  The  country  is  flat  around,  but 
cleared  and  cultivated,  though  the  soil  is 
poor;  the  public  buildings  are  the  same  as 
in  the  tovvns  previously  described,  with  the 
addition  of  a  Male  Orphan  School.  The 
Church  is  a  good  structure,  but  insufficient 
for  the  wants  of  the  town.  The  Hospital 
is  a  handsome  building,  well  adapted  for  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
relief  of  the  population  for  miles  around. 
Three  miles  beyond  Liverpool  is  Lansdowne 
bridge,  which  is  built  of  stone  (by  convict 
labour)  ;  the  arch  being  of  110  feet  span.  | 
There  are  sta;ae-eoaehes  daily  between  Liver- 
pool and  Sydney.  It  now  contains  about 
5,000  inhabitants,  and  is  yearly  increasing 
in  size  and  opulence. 
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A  new  town  called  Canierbury  tas  been 
commenced,  sis  miles  from  Sydney,  where 
extensive  works  have  been  constructed  for 
refining  sugar. 

Other  towns  and  villages  (see  chapter  on 
population) ,  viz. :  —  Cumpbelltoivn,  Appin, 
Penrith,  Pitt-town,  Petersham,  Narellan, 
&c.,  are  arising  in  different  directions ; 
each  with  its  church,  gaol,  court-house, 
market,  mill,  and  numerous  spirit  and  gene- 
ral stores ;  and  as  population  increases,  they 
will  augment  in  number  and  in  extent.  The 
post-roads  throughout  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland are  numerous,  regularly  cut  and 
levelled,  well  made,  and  kept  in  good  mac- 
adamized order,  by  means  of  the  tolls  from 
turnpikes  erected  near  the  entrance  of 
each  town.  The  great  thoroughfares  have 
four  railed  fences  at  each  side  of  the  road, 
and  mile-stones  throughout.  There  are 
many  cross-roads,  some  still  in  the  original 
bush  state,  and  known  only  by  notched  trees 
and  a  cart-rut. 

Previous  to  quitting  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland, it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  road 
through  the  northern  part,  towards  Wise- 
man's Ferry,  to  the  Blue  Mountains,  has 
been  made  by  following  one  continuous  ridge 
of  sandstone;  but  the  western  route,  by  Par- 
amatta, is  fi'ee  from  precipitous  ravines,  and 
the  undulations  sufficiently  moderate,  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  straight  road;  the 
SOU  also  is  good,  consisting  chiefly  of  decom- 
posed trap,  and  producing  crops  as  abun- 
dantly now,  as  when  it  was  first  tilled,  forty 
years  ago.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the 
hospitable  mansions  of  the  Lawsons,  Leth- 
bridges,*  and  other  much  respected  settlers, 
who,  in  the  early  days  of  the  colony,  emi- 
grated to  New  South  Wales,  and  have  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  improvement  of 
the  land  of  their  adoption. 

Cajidex  County  is  divided  from  the 
county  of  Cumberland  by  a  line  bearing 
W.  20°  W.  from  BuLli,  on  the  sea-coast,  to 
the  head  of  the  Cataract  river,  thence  by 
that  river  and  the  Nepean  to  its  junction 
with  the  Wollondilly,  there  called  the  War- 
ragamba  ;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Wollon- 
dilly to  the  junction  of  Uringalla  creek, 
and  by  the  Uringalla  and  Barber's  c  reek  to 
the  Shoalhaven  river ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Shoalhaven  river,  which  separates  it  from 
the  county  of  St.  Vincent ;  and  on  the  east 
by  the  ocean.  The  extreme  length  of  Cam- 
den county  is  about  sixty-six  miles,  and  the 
extreme  breadth  fifty-five  miles.  Its  surface 
is,  in  general,  a  continued  succession  of  hill 
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and  dale,  the  former  sometimes  rising  into 
mountains,  whose  steep  sides  are  clothed 
with  varieties  of  lofty  timber.  There  is 
some  sceneiy  in  this  county  of  a  peculiarly 
wild  and  gloomy  character.  A  remai-kable 
range,  consisting  chiefly  of  trap  rock,  tra- 
verses the  whole  county,  between  the  Wollon- 
dilly and  the  sea,  in  a  south-east  direction, 
extending  from  BidU  to  a  small  boat  har- 
bour named  Kiama;  the  highest  part  is 
known  as  the  jNIittagong  range.  Although 
so  much  of  this  county  is  mountainous,  and 
a  large  portion  of  its  ai'ea  consists  of  ferru- 
ginous sandstone,  it  yet  contains  an  unusual 
proportion  of  excellent  grazing  land,  and 
also  much  good  wheat  land,  especially  towards 
the  side  of  the  Shoalhaven  river.  The 
Razor-back  range  is  another  remarkable 
feature  in  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is 
isolated,  extending  about  eight  miles,  in  a 
general  direction,  between  W.N.W.  and 
E.S.E.,  being  very  level  on  some  parts  of 
the  summit,  and  so  very  nan'ow  in  others, 
while  the  sides  are  also  so  steep,  that  the 
name  it  has  obtained  is  descriptive  enough. 
Around  this  trap  range  lies  the  fertile  dis- 
trict of  the  Cow  Pastures,  which  are  said  to 
comprise  about  60,000  acres,  the  greatest 
part  consisting  of  a  light,  sandy  loam,  resting 
on  a  substratum  of  clay.  These  pastures 
extend  northward  from  the  river  Bargo  to 
the  junction  of  the  Warragamba  and  Ne- 
pean rivers ;  they  obtained  their  name  from 
the  large  number  of  cattle  found  there, 
which  had  for  their  original  stock  three  run- 
aways, belonging  to  the  herd  landed  from 
H.M.S.  Sirius,  soon  after  the  founding  of 
the  colony.  Barragorang,  in  this  county,  is 
a  long  narrow  valley,  hemmed  in  between 
a  continuous  ridge  and  the  Blue  ]\Ioun- 
tains,  with  only  one  pass  into  it,  and  that  a 
very  precipitous  one.  It  runs  north  and 
south  along  the  banks  of  the  ^A'arragamba, 
and  consists  of  a  stripe  of  rich  soil,  matted 
with  the  finest  native  herbage,  and  most 
pictm'esquely  variegated  with  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitous mountains,  fi-owningly  impending 
on  either  side,  their  i-ugged  decUrities  occa- 
sionally adorned  with  waving  shrubs  and 
verdant  heaths.  But  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Camden  county  is  the  Illawarra, 
a  narrow  stripe  of  arable  land,  situated  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  eastern  base  of  a 
lofty  ridge  of  trap  rock,  running  parallel  to 
the  coast,  and  connected  with  ^littagong 
range.  The  average  breadth  of  this  belt  of 
land  is  from  four  to  six  miles,  and  its  length 
about  sixty.  This  singular  reg  on  is  i:ermed 
3o 
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by  the  rnloiiists  tlic  (jiinlfii  of  New  South 
Wales;  Mitclu'll,  Lang,  Cunningham,  Stokes, 
and  other  writers,  speak  in  the  most  en- 
thusiastie  terms  of  its  surpassing  beauty. 
The  charms  jjcculiar  to  mountain  scenery 
of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  order, 
and  those  also  which  characterize  more 
particularly  the  shores  of  a  mighty  ocean, 
are  each  enhanced  by  the  rich  luxu- 
riance of  tropical  vegetation,  while  birds  of 
exquisite  form  and  brilliant  plumage  take 
their  flight  through  the  clear,  exhilarating 
"  Australian"  air.  The  stately  palms,  the 
graceful  tree-ferns,  and  the  lofty  cedars, 
entwined  to  their  very  summits  by  parasi- 
tical plants  of  various  kinds,  which,  stretch- 
ing from  tree  to  tree,  form  a  sort  of 
embowered  roof,  afford  a  perfect  refuge  from 
the  sun's  too  fervid  rays,  and  overshadow  a 
rich  and  varied  undergrowth  of  wild  vines 
and  matted  creepers.  No  pestilential  va- 
poiu',  no  deadly  miasm  lies  in  wait  to  poison, 
with  insidious  influence,  the  unwary  loiterer. 
In  Eastern  Africa  (at  Zanzibar),  Madagascar, 
and  Java,  I  have  looked  upon  regions  (in 
many  respects  resembling  this)  which  seemed, 
at  first  sight,  to  realize  the  idea  of  Eden  ; 
but  painful  experience  soon  teaches  a  Euro- 
pean, that  to  him  these  fair  scenes  are 
fraught  with  disease  and  death ;  and  the 
contemplation  of  them  inspired  me  with 
much  the  same  feeling  with  which  a  man 
would  regard  the  mask,  whose  painted 
beauty  served  as  a  temporary  cover  to  loath- 
some deformity. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  tropical 
character  and  extraordinarily  luxuriant  vege- 
tation of  Illawarra.  It  may  be  in  some 
degree  attributable  to  the  shelter  aftbrded 
by  the  adjacent  mountains  from  the  cold 
winter  winds,  the  nourishment  obtained 
from  the  streams  which  flow  from  those 
heights,  and  the  moist  breezes  of  the  sea ; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  Dr.  Lang, 
that  the  chief  cause  may  be  traced  in  the 
soil,  which  exhibits  many  indications  of  a 
volcanic  origin.  In  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Illawarra,  or  Five  Islands,  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  from  some  rocky  islets 
which  lie  neai"  the  coast,)  there  are  grassy 
meadows,  of  fifty  to  a  hundi-ed  acres  in 
extent,  quite  destitute  of  timber,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  border  of  the  lofty  fan-palm, 
or  cabbage-tree.  Dr.  Lang  states,  that 
several  extensive  tracts  are  in  the  hands  of 
non-resident  proprietors,  a  circumstance 
(he  adds)  always  to  be  regretted  wherever 
it  occurs   in   the   colony ;  but  its  resident 


inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Hm;ill  settlers, 
who    cultivate    grain,    pf)tatoes,    pumpkin.s, 
&c.,  for  tlie   Sydney  market,  their  produce 
being  conveyed  to  the  capital  by  water,  in   I 
small  eoa-sting  vessels.     The  cedar-tree,  both   j 
white  and  red,  abounds    in   the   mountains 
of  this  district  and  in  the  deep  gtillcys  ;  and 
the  cutting  and  conveying  to  Sydney  att'ords 
employment    to    a  considerable    population, 
somewhat  similar,  both  in  habit  and    cha- 
racter,  to  the  lumberers  of  Canada.     The 
cedar  of  New  South  Wales  is  used  all  over 
the  colony  for  all  sorts  of  cabinet  and  joinery 
work ;  it  is  somewhat  similar,  in  appearance, 
to    Honduras    mahogany,    and    the    choicer 
specimens  take  a  fine  polish.     Its  price  de- 
pends on  the  number  of  buildings  going  on 
in  the  colony  at  any  particidar  time ;  but  it 
is  generally  sold  at  twopence  to  threepence 
per  superficial  foot  of  one  inch  in  thickness.  ' 
Illawarra  is  rendered  very  difficult  of  access 
by  the  numerous  ravines  in  the  range  which  ; 
forms  its  western  boundary,  to  whose  summit,  \ 
on    the    interior    side,     sandstone    extends. 
Half-way    down     Illawan-a    mountain    (the 
height  of  which  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Lang  at 
from  1,500  to  2,000  feet  high,  and  whose 
descent  to  the  beautiful  Illawarra  country 
is  the  most  precipitous  and   rugged  bridle 
road,  used  in  the  colony  for  a  road),  is  a  sin- 
gular place  of  refuge,  so  capacious  as  to  have 
I'cceived  three  horses  and  their  riders,  formed 
by  a  dead  tree  of  immense  size,  the  interior 
of  which  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  although 
it  is  still  about  100  feet  in  height.*     About 
nine    miles  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
is    the    thriving    little    village    of    U'oUon- 
(jomj,    situated   on  a  small  harbour  ou  the 
coast. 

Berrhna,  the  county  town  of  Camden,  is 
eighty  miles  from  Sydney,  and  is  situated 
in  a  hollow,  on  the  Berrima  river.  It  is 
2,09(5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
the  climate  is  sensibly  different  from  that 
of  the  low  country  towards  the  coast.  The 
gooseberry  and  currant  thrive  and  attain  a 
good  size  and  flavour  on  this  table-land ; 
while  the  potato  and  the  apple  acquire  an 
European  character ;  but  the  maize  and  the 
orange,  which  succeed  well  below,  refuse  to 
grow  in  this  higher  region.  The  children  also, 
at  Berrima,  have  fine  ruddy  faces,  as  at  home; 
imlikc  the  pale  faces  of  Sydney  and  the 
lower  countrv generally.  {Lang'sPhillipsland, 
p.  238.) 

The  country  immediately  round  Berrima 
is  of  but  indiftereut   quahty,  though  at  the 
*  Lang's  Xew  South  Wales, 
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distance  of  a  few  miles  it  becomes  of  a  niiicli 
better  description  ;  one  chief  inducement  in 
the  choice  of  this  locality  ha\ing  been  its 
abundant  supply  of  good  water,  materials 
for  building,  and  the  \'icimty  of  a  small 
agricultural  population.  The  church,  court- 
house, and  gaol  are  handsome  buildings ; 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  township  is  a 
substantial  bridge  of  stone-work. 

Camden,  the  estate  of  the  Messrs.  Mac- 
arthur,  is  a  remarkable  place ;  it  extends  for 
many  miles  along  the  bank  of  the  Cow- 
pasture  river  (on  the  Camden  side),  and 
exhibits  striking  proofs  of  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  its  proprietors.  The  best  kinds 
of  grape,  from  the  Rhine,  Madeira,  and 
other  ^ine-growiug  countries,  have  been  im- 
ported by  these  gentlemen,  who  have  also 
brought  out  several  German  families,  at 
their  own  cost,  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  grape 
and  preparing  wine.*  These  laudable  efforts 
appear  likely  to  prove  very  successful ;  and 
the  ilessrs.  Macarthur  will  rank,  as  pro- 
moters of  production  and  manufacture  in 
their  native  land,  second  only  to  their  wor- 
thy father.  Their  farming  is  pursued  on 
an  excellent  system,  and  is  very  productive. 
Silos,  or  subterranean  granaries,  have  been 
constructed  at  Camden  ;  and  Mr.  Atkinson 
mentions  one  (filled  with  maize  and  millet) 
being  opened  there,  after  the  expiration  of 
six  months,  and  a  great  part  of  the  grain 
taken  out,  which  proved  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation,  and  the  straw  lining 
quite  sound  and  dry,  except  a  little  near  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  brick  arch.f 

Towns  not  before  mentioned. — Wilson, 
Picton,  Kiama,  and  Murrionbah.  Rivers. — 
Wingecarribee,  a  fine  freshwater  .stream, 
rising  in  a  swamp  of  that  name,  and  fiowiug 
through  Berrima,  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Wollondilly;  the  Nattai,  which  flows 
into  the  Wollondilly  at  Barragorang ;  the 
Kangaroo,    Avon,     Cataract,     Bargo,    and 

*  The  first  cuhivators  of  the  vineyard  of  the 
Messrs.  Macarthur  were  some  piratical  Greeks,  sent 
out  as  convicts,  who,  at  the  expiration  of  their  sen- 
tences, returned  to  their  own  country. 

t  The  construction  of  silos  in  those  countries  (;'.  e., 
Hungary,  Poland,  ire.)  where  they  are  in  common 
use,  is  exceedingly  simple.  An  elevated  site  is  fixed 
upon  (if  possible,  the  pinnacle  of  a  small  mount),  so 
that  there  can  be  no  drainage  of  water  into  the  gra- 
nary from  higher  ground  in  its  vicinity.  A  pit  is 
there  sunk,  resembling  an  inverted  lime-kiln ;  the 
depth  and  dimensions  of  this  pit  must  depend  upon 
the  quantitv  it  is  required  to  contain,  which  may  be 
200  or  2,000  bushels.  (See  Xtkinaon'sAccoiml  ofAyri- 
ciUture  and  Grazing  in  New  Houth  If^ales,  p.  75.) 


!Minumurra.  Creeks. — M\Ttle,  Werriberri, 
Wollondoola,  Black  Bob,  Yarringal,  Bro- 
ger's,  Broughton's,  Mullet,  and  Wattle. 
Eminences. — JeUorr,  Bonnum  Peak,  Keera 
Bonnum,  Keera,  Bullio,  Kembla,  Nundialla, 
and  Pianeng,  several  of  which  command 
extensive  and  magnificent  prospects. 

Arryle  County  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Guinecor,  from  its  junction  with 
the  Wollondilly,  to  its  source  near  the  Burra 
Biura  lagoon  on  the  dividing  range ;  on 
the  west,  by  the  dividing  range  from  Burra 
Burra,  by  CuUarin  to  Lake  George,  including 
the  three  Breadalbane  Plains ;  on  the  south 
by  the  northern  margin  of  Lake  George  to 
Kenny's  Station ;  from  Lake  George  to  the 
Alianoyonyiga  mountain,  by  a  small  gul- 
ley,  descending  to  the  lake ;  from  Alianoy- 
onyiga, by  the  ridge  extending  south-east, 
to  the  hill  of  WoUowolar ;  and  from  Wol- 
lowolar  by  the  Boro  creek,  to  the  Shoal- 
haven  river,  to  the  junction  of  the  rivulet 
from  Barber's  creek ;  by  the  rivulet,  from 
Barber's  creek  to  its  source ;  across  a  nar- 
row neck  of  land  to  the  head  of  the  Urin- 
galla  creek ;  by  the  Uringalla  creek  to  its 
junction  with  the  Wollondilly  river ;  and 
by  the  Wollondilly  to  the  junction  of  the 
Guinecor  al)ove-mentioned;  the  nearest  point 
to  the  sea  being  distant  about  twenty-five 
miles.  Ai'gyle  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length, 
its  average  being  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles.  The  stu'face  is  generally  uudulatiug, 
consisting  of  tolerably  high  and  extensive 
ridges,  ramifying  in  various  directions,  with 
swelling  hills  and  irregular  plains  and  vallies 
between  them,  watered  by  the  WoUoudilly 
and  other  branches  of  the  Hawkesbmy  and 
Shoalhaven  rivers,  besides  a  number  of  small 
rivulets  and  ponds  containing  water  all  the 
year  round. 

Argyle  contains  large  tracts  of  open  forest, 
where  the  basis  of  the  soil  is  granite,  and 
the  country,  though  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
from  its  park-like  appearance,  is  poor,  and 
seldom  adapted  for  cultivation ;  but  the  soil 
is  light,  dry,  and  extremely  well-suited  for 
sheep-grazing,  the  surface  being  covered 
with  a  thin  but  very  nutritive  herbage.  In 
other  parts,  however,  whiustone  predomi- 
nates, and  the  land  is  of  the  best  quality, 
being  equally  well  fitted  for  eitiier  pastoral 
or  agricultural  purposes.  Sir  Tliomas  Mit- 
chell speaks  of  tiie  antliistiria  or  oat-grass, 
which  grows  in  these  tracts,  as  the  best  of 
any  Australian  grass  for  cattle,  and  one  of 
the  surest  indications  of  a  good  soil  and  dry 
situation.     Argyle  is  rich  in  minerals ;  cop- 
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per  of  the  best  ore  is  found  near  Arthurs- 
\e\<^h,  and  other  phiccs.  A  description  of 
marble  is  found  there,  whieh  is  said  to  re- 
semble the  famous  Oiallo  Antico,  of  Italy. 
Near  the  ^V()lloll(lilly,  a  few  miles  from 
'I'owraiif;,  is  a  (luarry  of  crystalline  varie- 
gated marble,  which  has  of  late  years  been 
wroufiht  to  a  considerable  extent  for  chim- 
ney-pieces, tables,  and  other  ornamental 
purposes. 

Gonlhoiirn,  or  Mulwarrec,  the  county  town 
of  Arjfvle,  distant  120  miles  from  Sydney, 
is  situated  in  a  fine  tract  of  countiy,  fifteen 
miles  in  Icngtli,  with  an  avcraire  breadth  of 
eight  miles,  called  (loulbourn  Plains,  and  is 
in  the  centre  of  an  extensive  pastoral  and 
agricultural  district.  Dr.  Lang  deems  it, 
beyond  comparison,  the  finest  town  in  the 
interior  of  New  South  Wales,  and  says  that 
the  buildings  generally  are  of  a  much  more 
substantial  character,  as  well  as  of  a  much 
finer  appearance,  than  those  of  most  inland 
colonial  towns.  It  is  a  busy  and  thriving 
place,  and  annually  increasing  in  prospe- 
rity ;  the  proposed  communication  by  a 
railway  with  Sydney,  if  carried  into  effect, 
will  add  to  the  importance  of  the  place. 
There  is  an  extensive  flour-mill,  with  a  four- 
teen horse  power  steam-engine ;  a  breweiy, 
also  carrying  a  steam-engine  ;  and  the  inns 
are  stated  to  be  "  quite  splendid  for  the  in- 
terior of  a  colony."  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  in  these  establishments  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact,  that  ilr.  Bradley,  their 
proprietor,  pays  i6700  a  year  for  carriage 
between  Govdbourn  and  Sydney.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  chui'ch  of  England,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  CathoHc  persuasions  have  each 
a  neat  temple  devoted  to  thcii-  respective 
forms  of  worsliip.  The  Goulbourn,  or 
Mulwarree  Plains  are  supposed  to  have 
been,  at  no  very  distant  period  of  time, 
the  bed  of  a  lake ;  the  stones  which  are 
collected  in  partieidar  spots,  or  whieh  are 
dug  up  ft-om  excavations  made  to  a  great 
depth,  consist  of  quartz,  pebbles,  rolled 
stones,  and  shingle,  as  if  from  the  bed  of  a 
beach ;  the  ridges  at  either  side  are  like 
headlands.  The  Goulbourn  Plains  form  part 
of  a  series  of  alluvial  tracts  whieh  tra\erse 
the  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  and  have  an 
average  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  the  Goulbourn  and 
Breadalbane  Plains  are  in  the  south  ;  the  Ba- 
thui'st,  in  the  west ;  and  the  Darling  Downs, 
which  have  a  length  of  120  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  thirty  to  forty  miles,  are  in  the 
north. 


The  Breadalbane;  Plains  arc  separated 
from  those  of  Goulljourn  by  a  ridge  of  forest  , 
land  about  eight  miles  across  The  plains  | 
arc  situated  on  the  high  dividing  ground, 
or  waters  hid  between  tin;  waters  falling 
eastward  and  westward.  They  have,  pro- 
liably,  once  been  lagoons,  of  which  there  are 
several  in  the  vicinity,  viz. — Tarrago,  .Mut- 
mutbelly,  and  Wallagorang;  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  be  the  residuum  of  a  lake  which 
prol)ablyonce  covered  the  Breadalbane  plains. 
In  several  parts  there  are  what  the  Ameri- 
cans aptly,  but  not  elegantly,  term  "  salt- 
licks," on  which  the  cattle  depasture  with 
great  avidity,  and  with  much  benefit.  There 
is  a  fine  tract  of  pastoral  country  around 
these  plains,  at  an  elevation  of  2,278  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  pasturage  has 
a  rich  velvet-like  appearance.  The  three  open 
flats  or  plains  are  circumscribed  by  some 
low  hills;  they  extend  for  about  twelve  miles 
in  the  direction  of  the  Sydney  road,  and 
have  an  average  breadth  of  two  miles. 

Lake  Bathurst,  in  this  county,  about  130 
miles  south-west  of  Sydney,  and  sixty  miles 
inland,  from  Jervis  Bay,  is  from  three  to 
five  miles  in  diameter,  and  varies  in  size  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  water  it  receives 
from  the  ton-ents  on  the  north-west  and 
south-west — of  which  it  forms  the  reservoir. 
The  waters  are  pure — the  depth  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain.  Mr.  Peter  Cunning- 
ham speaks  of  an  animal  resembling  a  seal, 
having  been  seen  in  this  lake,  apparently 
three  feet  '.ong,  and  every  now  and  then 
appearing  above  water  to  "  blow."  '1  he 
aborigines  call  it  "  Devil-devil,"  and  con- 
sider it  an  evil  spirit. 

Marulan,  the  second  town  in  tlie  county, 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  Goulbourn  and  Buugonia,  which  latter 
town  stands  on  a  creek  of  the  same  name. 

Rivers. — WoUondilly.Cookbundoon,  Shoal- 
haven,  and  Guinecor.  Creeks. — WindeUama, 
Curran,  Bangalore,  Lerida,  Crisps,  Mul- 
warree Ponds,  "VA'oorondooronbidge,  Kerro- 
nong,  Jlyrtle,  and  Uringalla.  Eminences. — 
Wayo,  jNIount  Fitton,  Towrang,  Mandan, 
Blount  ^lacalister,  and  Blount  Ilobbes. 

ST.^'I^'CE^'TCol•^•TV  extends  along  the  sea- 
shore to  the  southward  of  Camden  county, 
and  iuchulcs  the  harbours  of  Shoalhaven, 
Jervis  bay,  and  Bateman  bay,  already  de- 
scribed, and  is  the  general  coast  line  of  the 
colony.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west, 
by  the  Shoalhaven  river ;  and  on  the  south, 
by  ^loodong  creek,  Deua  river,  and  Moruya 
river.     Its  length  is  about  eighty-four  miles, 
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and  its  breadth  about  forty  miles.  The 
greater,  and  especially  the  northern  portion 
of  this  county,  is  very  wild  and  mountain- 
ous ;  and  will  probably  afford  a  rich  field  for 
geological  <and  mineralogical  research.*  The 
southern  portion  affords  the  most  soil  avail- 
able for  cultivation  or  pasture ;  although, 
on  Bateman  bay,  which  is  its  limit  on  the 
south,  much  good  soil  cannot  be  expected, 
as  Snapper  Island,  at  the  entrance,  consists 
of  grey  compact  quartz  only,  with  white 
veins  of  crystalline  quartz.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  Shoalhaven  river,  there  are 
many  plains  admirably  adapted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  the  river  there  resembling 
an  English  stream,  and  flowing  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  surface.  The  county  is  well 
watered  by  several  small  streams,  of  which 
the  most  considerable,  called  the  Clyde,  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  sea  for  a  considerable 
distance. 

Toivns.  — •  Braidwood  is  the  chief ;  the 
others  are  Huskisson,  UUaduUa,  Broulee, 
Mario  w,  Narriga,  Tianjara,  and  Farn- 
ham.  Rivers. —  Shoalhaven,  Macleay,  Clyde, 
Deuca,  Mongarloo,  Moruya,  and  Crook- 
haven.  Creeks. — Wandagandria,  Jervis,  Yer- 
rimong,  Pigeon-house,  Endrick,  Jembaio  ra- 
bene,  Congola,  and  Groobyar.  Eminences. — 
Pigeon-house,  Curroekbilly,  Budawang,Wom- 
balloway,  and  Jillamatong. 

South  and  south-west  of  St.  Vincent 
county  there  has  been  recently  marked  out 
the  counties  of  Dam  pier,  Beresford,  Auck- 
land, Wellesley,  Wallace,  Cowley,  and  Buc- 
cleuch ;  but  of  the  boundaries  and  charac- 
teristics of  these  counties  we  have  as  yet 
little  precise  information,  excepting  Auck- 
land, which  is  described  by  Mr.  Wellsf  as 
comprehending  that  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  bounded  by  a  line  running  from 
Cape  Howe  along  the  boundar}'  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Port  Phillip,  to  the  point  where  the 
said  boundary  crosses  the  149tli  degree  of 
i  E.  long. ;  thence  due  north  along  the  said 
149th  degree  of  E.  long,  to  the  lat.  of  36° 
40'  S. ;  thence  due  east  to  the  sea,  and 
thence  south  along  the  sea  coast  to  Cape 
Howe.  It  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length, 
.  d  forty  in  breadth.    It  contains  the  secure 

*  My  own  opinion  is,  that  gold  wiU  eventually  be 
found  there. 

t  Geoqrnphical  Dictionary  or  Gazetteer  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Colonies.  By  W.  H.  "Wells.  Sydney,  184S. 
This  useful  work,  which  I  have  but  just  procured, 
appears  an  admirable  compilation  of  facts,  collected 
with  great  care,  and  which,  judging  from  the  difficulty 
I  have  experienced  in  obtaining  correct  local  infor- 
mation, must  have  been  greatly  needed. 


haven  of  Twofold  bay,  on  the  south  shore 
of  which  is  situated  the  rising  settlement  of 
Boydtown.  This  thri^ang  township  owes 
its  establishment  chiefly  to  Mr.  Benjamin 
Boyd,  one  of  the  most  enterprising  colonists 
in  Australia,  who,  with  his  brother,  IMark 
Boyd,  of  London,  has  very  materially  con- 
tributed to  advance  the .  interests  of  the 
colony,  and  to  popularize  New  South  Wales 
in  England.  There  are  two  townships, 
named  East  Boyd  and  Eden,  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  river  Kiah  or  Towamba. 
Point  Brierlv,  about  one  mile  from  each 
township,  is  "in  37°  6'  40"  S.,  149°  57'  42" 
east  of  Greenwich.  Twofold  bay  is  the 
chief  port  of  outlet  for  the  south-east  dis- 
tricts of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  the  key 
to  the  extensive  Maneroo  country,  now 
divided  into  the  several  counties  above 
named.  Lieutenant  Woore,  R.N.,  who 
made  the  survey  for  the  Admiralty  chai-t, 
says  that  South  bay,  or  that  on  the  shores  of 
which  East  Boyd  stands,  has  a  decided 
superiority  over  any  other  anchorage  in  Two- 
fold bay,  arising  from  the  prevaihng  and 
strong  winds  blowing  from  the  southward. 
It  is  more  extensive  than  North  bay,  where 
Eden  is,  and  possesses  abundance  of  fresh 
water,  which  gives  it  a  foi'ther  ad\'antage. 

Boydtown,  tuider  the  zealous  exertions  of 
its  founder,  already  contains  a  neat  Gothic 
church,  the  spire  of  which  is  visible  twenty 
miles  at  sea,  a  handsome  hotel,  in  the 
Elizabethean  style,  ranges  of  commodious 
brick  stores,  well-built  houses,  and  neat 
verandah  cottages;  a  jetty  of  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  length,  and  a  heavdng-down 
hulk.  There  is  an  excellent  whaling  station, 
also  extensive  boiling-down  and  salt-provision 
establishments,  &c.  A  light-house,  now 
erecting  on  the  South  head,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  consists  of  a  tower  seventy-six 
feet  in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  twenty- 
two  feet.  It  is  being  built  of  white  Sydney 
sandstone,  in  solid  blocks  of  nearly  half  a 
ton  each,  and,  independent  of  its  light,  will  \ 
prove  an  excellent  land-mark  for  the  sliipping 
which  frequently  take  shelter  in  the  bay, 
where  they  can  procure,  at  East  Boyd, 
abundance  of  provisions,  fiiel,  and  water. 
The  produce  exported  already  amounts,  in 
value,  to  nearly  £100,000  a-year.  J\Ir.  Ben- 
jamin Boyd  has,  after  considerable  labour, 
and  at  his  own  cost,  constructed  a  road  of 
forty-five  miles,  to  convey  the  produce  to 
Boydtown,  from  the  famous  squatting  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Maneroo  plains,  or 
Brisbane  downs.      The  flue  shccp-walks  of 
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Mancroo,  which  occupy  a  square  of  about  j 
100  miles  in  extent,  and  are  from  2,000 
to  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on 
the  riijlit  bank  of  the  river  Murrunibidf;ee, 
lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  nicridi;u\  of  14!)°, 
and  extend  upwards  of  forty  miles  to  the 
southward  of  the  parallel  of  36°  15',  whieh 
appears  to  be  the  parallel  of  their  northern 
skirts.  They  arc  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  coast-range  of  hills,  which  give  an  inte- 
rior or  westerly  direction  to  the  streams 
by  which  these  downs  are  permanently 
Tatered ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Australian 
Alps,  known  here  as  the  Wan-agong  chain. 

Towns  in  Auckland  county. — Boyd,  Eden, 
Pambula.  Rivers.  —  Towamba  or  Kiah, 
the  Towaca,  Merumbal,  Bega,  Bomballa,  and 
Bemboka.  Eminences. — The  Wanderer's 
range,  and  Mount  Imlay,  so  named,  after 
Dr.  Imlay,  who  first  explored  the  adjacent 
country.  This  eminence  is  an  excellent 
landmark,  being  about  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  These  natural  savannahs 
consist  of  a  series  of  undulations  of  hill  and 
dale,  lightly  timbered,  with  a  rich  soil,  and 
well  watered  by  the  Deuna,  Shoalhaven, 
Queaubeyan,  Murray,  Mui'rumbidgee,  and 
Mitta-ilitta  rivers,  are  a  very  favourite 
residence  for  squatters,  and  are  capable  of 
yielding  support  to  many  thousand  inha- 
bitants. 

Murray  Couxty  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  Boro  creek,  from  its  junction 
with  the  Shoalhaven  river  to  its  source  in 
the  hill  of  WoUowalar ;  by  the  range  thence 
to  the  Aliano-yonyiga  mountain,  between 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Bathurst,  and  by  a 
watercoui'se  descending  fi-om  that  niouutain 
to  Lake  Geoige,  by  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  George  to  the  hill  on  the  dividing 
range,  by  the  range  in  the  west  overlooking 
its  northern  extremity,  and  thence  by  Gan- 
daroo  creek  and  Yass  river  to  the  IMurrum- 
bidgec ;  on  the  west,  by  the  ^lurrumbidgee 
river  to  the  junction  of  Miccaligo  creek  ;  on 
the  south,  by  that  creek  to  the  Twins  or 
Tindery  Pies,  passing  between  them  to  the 
source  of  Tindery  creek,  and  by  that  creek 
to  Queanbeyan  river,  by  that  river  to  the 
creek  entering  it  from  the  hill  called  Tu- 
manwong,  and  by  a  line  from  the  source 
of  Jerrabatgulla,  in  that  mountain,  to  the 
junction  of  Currabeene  creek  with  the  Shoal- 
haven river,  and  on  the  east,  by  Shoalhaven 
river  to  the  junction  of  Boro  creek. 

The  length  of  this  county  is  about  seventy- 
eight  miles ;  its  breadth  about  forty-four 
miles.     It  contains  several  extensive  tracts 


of  remarkable  fertility,  instances  of  which 
have  been  quoted  in  the  description  of  the 
general  character  of  the  soil  of  New  South 
Wales  ;  and  the  oat-grass,  before  mentioned 
as  growing  s[)ontaneously  in  Argyle,  is  also 
found  here.  A  ridge  of  high  land  runs 
north  and  south  through  the  ea.steni  portion, 
in  a  somewhat  parallel  direction  with  the 
Shoalhaven  river,  which  di\ides  the  county 
of  Murray  from  that  of  St.  Vincent.  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  this  county  is 
Lake  George,  which  is  stated  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  to  have  been  in  1828  a  sheet  of 
water  seventeen  miles  in  length,  and  seven 
in  breadth,  the  water  being  slightly  brackish, 
but  very  good  for  use.  The  lake  was  then 
surrounded  by  dead  trees  (eucalypti)  of 
about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  also  ex- 
tended into  it  until  wholly  covered  by  water. 
It  contained  no  fish ;  and  an  old  native 
female  said  she  remembered  when  the  whole 
was  a  forest,  a  statement  supported  pro  tanto 
by  the  dead  trees  in  its  bed.  In  1836, 
Sir  Thomas  found  the  whole  expanse  co- 
vered with  grass,  and  not  unlike  Breadal- 
bane  Plains.  The  site  of  Lake  George,  as 
also  that  of  Lake  Bathurst,  in  the  adjoin- 
ing county,  is  now  under  cultivation.  The 
southern  side  of  this  ci-devant  lake  presents 
one  continuous  low  ridge,  separating  its 
former  bed  from  the  head  of  the  Yass  river. 
According  to  Count  Strzeleeki,  fr^ments 
of  trees  imperfectly  fossilized  have  been 
discovered  in  this  ncinity. 

Towns. — Queanbeyan,    situated    on    the 
Queanbeyan  river;   Bungendore,  Y'ass,  and 
Larbert.     Rivers. — Y^ass,  Jingery,  and   Mo- 
I  longo.    Creeks. — ilonimbateman,  Gundaroo, 
Jerrabombera,  Jinglemony,  Croonmier,  Mod- 
bury,     Torallo,     Majura,      and      Batmaroo. 
j  Elevations. — Mount  Ainslie,    Bywong,  Gou- 
1  rock  Pic,  the  Twins,  Cockatoo  Hill,  Balcombe 
Hill,  and  One  Ti-ee  Hill. 

King  County  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  di^^ding  range  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  county  of  Argyle  from  the 
head  of  the  Crookwell  river,  in  34°  30"  S. 
lat.,  to  the  head  of  the  Gundaroo  creek,  near 
Lake  George  ;  on  the  south  by  Gundaj-oo 
creek  and  the  river  Y'ass  to  the  j  miction  of 
Dcrringullcu  creek  near  Bowning  hill ;  on 
the  west  by  the  range  of  Bowning  hill  to  \ 
the  head  of  Boorawa  river,  and  by  that  river 
to  its  junction  with  the  Lachlan;  on  the 
north-cast  by  the  rivers  Lachlan  and  the 
!  Crookwell  to  its  source,  as  before  mentioned. 
Its  length  is  seventy-six  miles,  its  breadth 
forty-three  miles 
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from  north  to  south,  dividing  this  county 
from  that  of  Argyle.  The  county  town,  at 
present  represented  by  the  thriving  little 
xdllage  of  Gunning,  is  situated  in  a  fine  flat 
of  considerable  extent,  very  suitable  for 
growing  wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
fruit  of  the  British  varieties.  It  is  siu'- 
rounded  by  a  fine  tract  of  grazing  country. 
Gunning  is  152  miles  from  Sydney,  and 
nearly  midway  between  Goulbourn  and  Yass, 
being  distant  from  each  about  twenty-eight 
miles.  The  latter  town,  though  of  no  great 
extent,  (containing  about  sixty  houses,)  com- 
prises a  portion  of  two  counties,  being  built 
on  each  side  of  the  river  Yass,  which  sepa- 
rates the  county  of  King  from  that  of  Argyle. 
Yass  plains  or  downs  are  also  di\'ided  by 
this  stream,  whose  bed  (according  to  Dr. 
Lang)  is  1,311  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  These  tracts  consist  of  fine  grassy 
hiUs,  thinly  covered  with  wood,  and  fertile 
vales  clear  of  timber.  Mr.  James  says, 
"  there  appears  no  limit  to  the  rich  feed  for 
sheep."  The  country  is  covered  with  flocks 
and  herds.  Proceeding  from  Gunning  to- 
wards Yass  plains  there  is  a  rapid  descent 
from  the  higher  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Dr.  Lang  estimates  this  descent 
at  800  to  1,000  feet.  Near  Yass,  on  the 
Sydney  side  of  the  river,  is  situated  the  well- 
built  cottages  and  extensive  gardens  of 
Henry  and  Cornelius  O'Brien,  and  of 
Hamilton  Hume,  J. P.  Mr.  H.  O'Brien's 
grounds  are  very  tastefidly  laid  out.  His 
numerous  flocks  and  herds  roam  over  an 
"  hundred  grassy  hills,"  the  progeny  of  a 
few  sheep  and  cattle  with  which  he  sat  him- 
self down  in  the  wilderness  about  twenty 
years  ago.  Civilization  has  now  reached 
and  surrounded  him.  Like  the  Antedilu-sdan 
patriarcli  Jabel,  Mr.  O'Brien  is  considered 
"  the  father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,"  aUas 
bark  huts,  and  of  such  as  have  cattle  and 
sheep  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  colony, 
i.e.  squatters.  As  stated  under  the  head 
of  commerce,  Mr.  O'Brien,  finding  the  value 
of  his  stock  wofully  reduced  by  the  panic  in 
1843,  commenced  the  "boiling  down"  sys- 
tem, and  converted  his  unsaleable  live  stock 
into  the  valuable  export  of  tallow  for  the 
English  markets. 

Rivers. — Yass,  Narrawa,  Lachlan,  Boor- 
owa,  Weeho,  and  Crookwell.  Creeks. — 
Hovell's,  Cullaba,  Broman,  Pudman,  Derr- 
ingullen,Bango,Gundaroo,  Jarrawa,  Dimond, 
Lambton,  and  Cartwright.  Eminences. — 
Mount  Darling,  Mundoonen,  Chaton,  Dixon, 
and  Narrawa. 


Georgiana  County  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  dividing  range  extending  from 
the  head  of  tbe  Crookwell  in  34°  30'  S.  lat., 
by  Burra-Biu-ra  lake  and  Mount  Werong, 
to  the  head  of  Campbell's  river;  on  the 
north  by  Campbell's  river  to  Pepper  creek ; 
on  the  west  by  Pepper  creek  and  the  range 
extending  from  its  head  toward  the  source 
of  Rocky  Bridge  creek,  and  by  that  creek 
and  the  Abercrombie  to  the  river  Lachlan; 
on  the  south  by  the  Lachlan  and  the  Crook- 
well to  its  source  as  aforesaid.  The  length 
of  this  county  is  about  fifty  miles,  and  its 
breadth  forty.  The  surface  is  irregular  and 
varied,  and  in  general  well  adapted  for 
grazing,  but  only  occasional  patches  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  streams  afford  much 
promise  of  successful  agi-iculture. 

Towns. — Not  any.  The  chief  place  is 
Bingham.  Rivers. — The  Abercrombie  which 
rises  in  a  mountain  about  three  miles  east  of 
Jlount  Murrum,  and  after  a  course  of  about 
ninety  miles,  falls  into  the  Lachlan ;  the 
Campbell,  Isabella,  Crookwell,  and  Bolong. 
Creeks. — -Rocky  Bridge,  Tuena,  Kangaroo, 
Glengarry,  Mulgowrie,  Julong,  Kangaloolah, 
Phils,  Copperhaunia,  Muligonnia,  Carrawa, 
and  Peppers.  Eminences. — Werong  and 
Mount  Lawson. 

Westmoreland  County  is  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  Cox's  river  from  its  junc- 
tion with  the  WoUondilly  to  the  small  creek 
entering  the  Cox  from  the  west,  one  mile 
south  of  the  new  road  to  Bathurst ;  on  the 
north  by  that  creek  and  one  descending  to 
Solitary  creek,  near  its  junction  with  Anto- 
nio's creek,  and  thence  by  the  Fish  river  to 
Campbell's  river ;  on  the  west  by  Campbell's 
river  to  its  source  in  the  dividing  range, 
and  by  the  diriding  range  of  Burra  Biirra 
lagoon;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Guine- 
cor  from  Burra-Bm'ra  lagoon,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  WoUondilly ;  on  the  east 
by  the  WoUondilly  to  the  junction  of 
Cox's  river  above-mentioned.  Length, 
sixty-four  miles ;  breadth,  thiity-two  miles. 
Westmoreland  is  the  most  mountainous  of 
the  counties  of  New  South  Wales,  and 
although  the  elevations  are  not  of  great 
height,  seldom  exceeding  three  to  four  thou- 
sand feet,  they  are  numerous  and  generally 
barren.  One  portion  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, two  miles  to  the  north  of  Swashficld, 
is  4,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  head  of 
the  Fish  river  four  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Mobrin,  is  3,472  feet ;  Mobrin  is  3,275  feet ; 
a  hill  near  Bunbingle's  creek  is  3,554  feet : 
and  one   in    Snake's   vallcv    is   3,576    feet 
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Mounts  CoUonfif  and  Murrum  are  remark- 
able peaks.  There  are,  however,  some  fertile 
spots  and  excellent  grazing  districts  in 
Westmoreland.  The  Emu  valley,  ninety- 
nine  miles  from  Sydney  on  the  road  to 
Bathurst,  is  an  extensive  morass.  O'Con- 
nell  town,  near  the  Fish  river,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Westmoreland  and  Roxburgh,  in 
O'ConncU  plains,  115  miles  from  Sydney,  is 
the  chief  station  in  the  colony. 

Ricers. — Cox,  Cam|)bpll,  WoUondilly,  Fish, 
Kowmung,  and  Guinccor.  Creeks. — Jouri- 
land,  Tonatti,  Lacy,  Antonio's,  Lowther, 
King,  Wiseman,  Native-dog,  Fish  river,  and 
Stony. 

Bathurst  County  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  the  Campbell  river,  from 
Pepper  creek,  and  by  the  Macquarie  river 
to  the  junction  of  Lewis's  ponds ;  on  the 
west,  by  Lewis's  ponds  creek  to  Blackmau's 
swamp,  and  thence  to  the  Cauobolas  moun- 
tains ;  thence  by  the  Panuara  range,  and 
rivulet  of  the  same  name,  to  the  Bclubula 
stream,  and  by  that  stream  to  its  junction 
with  the  Lachlan  river ;  on  the  south,  by 
the  Laclilan  river  to  the  Abercrombie  and 
the  junction  of  the  Rockybridge  creek,  also 
by  that  creek  and  the  range  to  the  head 
of  the  Pepper  creek,  and  by  the  creek  to 
the  river  Campbell,  as  first  mentioned.  The 
county  is  in  length  sixty-five  miles,  in  breadth 
forty  miles.  This  transalpine  country  was 
considered  inaccessible  until  1813.  It  con- 
sists in  general  of  broken  table  land,  in  some 
places  forming  extensive  downs,  without  a 
tree,  such  as  Bathurst  plains,  which  include 
50,000  acres,  and  are  about  nineteen  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  breadth  varying  from 
four  to  eight  miles,  undulating,  and  with 
the  ^lacquarie  river  meandering  throughout 
their  greater  length,  occasionally  ornamented 
with  fringes  of  swamp  oak.  These  plains 
are  2,100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
they  are  not  unlike  the  Brighton  downs, 
but  with  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that 
on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  elevations,  or 
knolls,  are  found  dangerous  quagmires,  or 
bogs,  resembling  sometimes  the  dry  bed  of 
a  pond,  but  at  other  times  concealed  by  rich 
verdure.  "  Fairy  rings"  are  frequent,  and 
j  on  most  of  them  grow  fungi  of  a  large  size. 
I  With  the  exception  of  small  portions  of 
I  laud  in  particular  localities,  allotted  to  vete- 
j  ran  soldiers  and  emancipists,  the  county  is 
j  parcelled  out  into  large  farms  of  2,000  acres 
i  each  ;  the  proprietors  being  free  emigrants 
I  of  a  very  superior  class.     Bathurst  county 


the  colony ;  its  society  excellent ;  its  re 
sources,  as  a  fine-wooUed  sheep  farming 
district,  considerable  ;  and  so  salubrious  is 
the  climate  that  the  first  natural  death  did 
not  occur  until  1820,  twelve  years  after  its 
settlement.  Bathurst  town,  on  the  banks  i 
of  the  Macquarie  river,  is  in  33°  2 1' 30"  S.  i 
lat.,  and  1 19°  29' 3(/'  E.  long.,  twenty-seven 
miles  and  a  half  north  of  Government-house, 
Sydney,  and  ninety-four  and  a  half  W., 
bearing  W.  18'  20'  N.,  eighty-three  geogra- 
graphical  or  ninety-five  and  a  half  statute 
miles,  and  by  the  road  distant  121  miles. 
The  town  is  flourishing,  and  has  its  literary 
institution,  &e. 

This  county  in  particular  presents  remark- 
able instances  of  a  singular  phenomenon 
observable  in  various  parts  of  Australia, 
namely,  what  would  be  viewed  in  a  long 
civilized  country  as  the  most  striking  evi-  . 
denccs  of  former  cultivation,  the  land  being 
laid  out  in  ridges  apparently  marked  by  the 
plough,  and  mth  a  regularity  of  inten-als 
which  would  secure  a  prize  from  a  Scottish 
agricultural  society.  These  plough  ridges 
occur  always  on  gentle  declivities,  where 
there  is  a  tenacious  subsoil  with  loose  super- 
strata, and  ai-e  doubtless  produced  by  the 
action  of  water ;  as  there  are  found,  even 
on  the  tops  of  mountain  ridges,  extensive 
beds  of  water-sand  and  water-gravel,  mixed  j 
with  fragments  of  shells,  presenting  the  iden-  I 
tical  appearances  observed  on  the  banks  of 
rivers,  or  upon  sea-beaches ;  but  still  the 
regularity  of  the  distances  in  the  plough 
ridges  is  unaccountable. 

Excellent  limestone  is  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bathurst  town.  ! 

Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  the  able  compiler  of 
the  Geographical  Gazetteer  of  the  Australian 
Colonies,  describes  a  "magnificent"  natural 
tunnel  or  archway,  discovered  by  Mr.  Darid- 
son  not  long  since,  forty-five  miles  west  of 
Bathurst  town,  on  the  Grove  creek,  about 
four  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that 
stream  with  the  Abercrombie,  and  seven 
miles  from  Mulgunia.  The  tunnel  is,  in 
length,  about  300  paces;  the  north  entrance 
is  seventy  feet  broad  and  fifty  feet  high ; 
towards  the  centre  the  breadth  increases  to 
ninety  feet,  and  the  elevation  to  100  feet; 
at  the  southern  extremity  it  is  about  100 
feet  broad,  and  seventy  to  eighty  feet  high ; 
the   whole    direction    not   exactlv    sn-aight. 


The  roof  is  thickly  covered  with  stalactites 

1  of  diflerent  colours,  some  hanging  down  to 

1  a  length  of  twenty  feet.     The  sides  of  the 

is  one  of  the   most  flourishing  districts  in  i  tunnel,  especially  on  the  left  hand,  have  the 
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appearance  of  galleries  raised  one  over  the 
other,  supported  by  apparent  cai-ved  work 
and  ornamental  pillars,  the  whole  adorned 
by  splendid  stalagmites  of  various  forms. 
Other  ca^•crns  of  great  extent,  but  not  yet 
fully  explored,  branch  out  of  the  main 
tunnel ;  one  of  them  contains  two  massive 
stalagmites,  resemljling  a  pidpit  and  a  tomb. 
The  descent  to  the  tunnel  is  through  a  very 
narrow  defile,  through  which  a  creek  flows 
dii'ect  through  the  main  chamber  of  the 
cave. 

Towns. — Bathurst,  before  mentioned,  and 
Carcoar,  144  miles  from  Sydney,  on  the 
Belubulu  river.  Rivers. — INIacquarie,  Camp- 
bell, Belubidu,  Abercrorabie,  and  Lachlan. 
Creeks. — Rockybridge,  Frederick's  valley. 
Emu  swamp.  Peppers,  Queen,  and  Princess 
Charlotte's  vale;  Foster  ditto,  Swallow, 
Coombid,  Coombing,  Lewis  ponds,  Cadian- 
gullong,  !Mui'amer,  ^lundoraman  ponds, 
Milbui-n,  Grubbenbm-n,  Muringulla,  Lime- 
stone Wangola,  and  Panuara.  Plains. — 
Bathurst,  Warwick,  King's,  Dunn's,  and 
Pretty  plains.  Eminences. — Canobolas,  and 
the  Three  Brothers. 

Wellington  County,  north-west  of  Ba- 
thurst, is  bomided  on  the  north-east  by  the 
river  Cudgegong ;  on  the  north-west  by  that 
river  and  the  Macquarie,  to  the  junction  of 
the  river  Bell,  near  Wellington  valley;  on  the 
west  by  the  rivers  Bell,  Molong,  and  Bore- 
uore  creek,  to  the  Canobolas  mountains ;  on 
the  east  by  this  range,  and  thence  to  Black- 
man's  swamp,  and  by  Lewis  ponds,  the 
jMacquarie,  Turon  river,  Cunningham's  creek, 
and  Cudgegong  creek,  under  Bocobel,  to 
the  Cudgegong  river.  It  is,  in  length, 
seventy-two  miles,  and  in  breadth  forty-two 
miles.  This  county  is  famed  for  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  valley,  (Wellington  valley),  situ- 
ated at  the  junction  of  the  Bell  and  Mac- 
quarie rivers,  distant  238  miles  from  Sydney, 
and  117  from  Bathurst.  The  scenery  is 
very  channing,  and  the  soil  richly  produc- 
tive. In  this  county,  as  stated  at  pages 
398-9,  Sir  T.  Mitchell  discovered  some  re- 
markable caves  in  the  side  of  a  low  hill, 
sixty-five  feet  above  the  adjacent  allurial 
flat  of  Wellington  valley.  The  entrance 
consists  of  two  crevices,  between  large 
blocks  of  limestone,  in  one  side  of  a  hollow 
about  twelve  feet  deep,  and  which  has  evi- 
dently been  widened  by  water.  One  of  the 
caves,  at  180  feet  from  its  mouth,  has  a 
height  of  sixty  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  twenty- 
five  feet :  the  floor  consists  of  reddish  earth. 
A  gigantic  stalactite,  at  the  lower  end  of  the 


cavern,  gives  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  vast  Hindoo  idol.  Some  of  the  caves 
have  not  been  fully  explored.  The  osseous 
remains  found  in  these  caves  are  very  re- 
markable; some  of  the  fossilized  bones  are 
supposed,  by  Professor  Owen,  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  very  large  species  of  the  kan- 
garoo tribe,  which  is  now  extinct.  jNIudgee, 
the  chief  town  of  the  county,  is  pleasingly 
situated  on  the  Cudgegong  river.  Anothei 
township,  called  Neui'ea,  has  been  laid  out. 

Rivers.  —  The  Macquarie,  (which  runs 
through  the  county),  the  Cudgegong,  BeU, 
]\Iolong,  and  Turon.  Creeks. — Cunning- 
ham, jNIeroo,  Pp-amul,  Nubrygin,  M'Donald, 
Piambong,  INIerrenda,  and  Warradugga. 
Eminences. — Two  ridges  of  mountains  run 
from  east  to  west,  of  which  the  most  promi- 
nent elevations  .are  Corcalgong,  Bocobel, 
Boiga,  and  Yammin. 

Roxburgh  County,  north  of  Bathurst  and 
Westmoreland  counties,  is  liounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cudgegong  river  from  the 
INIount  Dm-ambang,  by  Canguddy  creek,  to 
the  junction  of  Cudgegong  creek,  on  the 
east  of  INIount  Bocobel ;  on  the  west  by  that 
creek,  by  Cmminghara's  creek,  and  by  the 
Turon  river  to  the  Macquarie  river,  which 
latter,  along  with  the  Fish  river,  to  the 
junction  of  Solitary  creek,  forms  the  southern 
boundary ;  on  the  east  by  Solitary  creek  to 
Honeysuckle  hill,  and  thence  by  the  diriding 
range  to  the  head  of  Cook's  creek,  and  by 
the  creek  and  the  Cudgegong  river  and 
Umbiella  creek,  to  ]\Iount  Durambang. 
Length,  fifty  miles;  breadth,  forty  miles. 
The  county  is  very  hilly,  but  has  rich  pas- 
turage, some  fertile  spots,  and  is  well 
watered.  Chief  town — Kelso,  on  the  ^Lic- 
quarie  river,  112  miles  from  Sydney. 

Rivers.  —  Macquarie,  Cudgegong,  Fish, 
Tiu-on,  and  Capertee.  Creeks.  —  Warra- 
gunnie,  Tabraboucha,  Umbiella,  Cook's, 
Coolamigel,  Roundswamp,  Antonios,  Soli- 
tary, Jabez-Jabeck,  Wiuburdalc,  Cunning- 
ham's, and  ^lallamurra.  Eminences. — 
Tavan  Pic,  which  is  visible  fi-om  the  Wol- 
lornbi  hills,  in  Northumberland,  distant 
forty  miles,  and  also  from  the  Honeysuckle 
hill,'  on  the  Bathurst  road,  forty  miles  dis- 
tant :  hence  this  elevation  became  a  well- 
known  point  in  the  trigonometrical  survey 
by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  the  settled  dis- 
tricts in  New  South  Wales.  The  other 
eminences  are  Mounts  Rankin,  Ovens,  Clan- 
dulla,  or  Marsden. 

Cook    County,    adjoining    Cumberland, 
is  bounded  on  the  north-cast  bv   the  Colo 
3  p 
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nwr,  wliicli  is  ;il.so  culled  the  second  or 
lower  branch  of  tlic  llawkcsbiiry  ;  on  the 
north  by  the  rocky  dividing  range,  extending 
east  and  west,  between  the  rivers  Hunter 
and  ]Iawkcsl)nry,  and  forming  the  sonth 
l)oiin(lary  of  the  county  of  Hunter;  on  the 
west  by  the  range  dividing  the  waters  to 
Honeysuckle  iiill  ;  and  hence  to  where  the 
Mount  iUaxland  road  crosses  Cox's  river; 
on  the  south-west  by  Cox's  river;  on  the 
east  by  the  Warragamba,  Ncpean,  and 
Hawkcsbury,  to  the  junction  of  the  lower 
branch,  us  above  mentioned  ;  it  is  in  length 
sixty  miles,  and  in  breadth  forty-four  miles. 
A  great  {)art  of  Cook  county  is  occupied 
by  the  nine  Mountain  range,  across  which 
the  fine  road  from  Svdnev  to  Bathurst  lies. 
Table  land,  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet  high, 
abounding  in  picturesque  scenery,  occupies 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  county.  Emu 
plains,  and  several  fertile  valleys,  "compen- 
sate, in  some  measure,  for  the  large  quantity 
of  rocky  soil  in  this  county.  At  King's 
table  land  (2,727  feet  above  the  sea)  the 
view  is  magnificent ;  for  eighteen  miles  from 
the  commencement  of  the  ascent  of  the 
Blue  mountains  at  Emu  plains,  the  slope  is 
gradual ;  from  thence  to  the  twenty-sixth 
mile  is  a  succession  of  steep  and  rugged 
hills,  some  almost  so  abrupt  as  to  deuy  a 
passage  across  them  to  King's  Table  Land, 
on  the  south-west  of  which  the  mountain 
terminates  in  lofty  precipices,  at  whose  base 
is  seen  the  beautiful  Prince  Regent's  glen, 
about  twenty-four  miles  in  length.  From 
]\Iount  York  (3,292  feet  high)  the  \'iewis  mag- 
nificent— mountains  rising  beyond  moun- 
tains, clothed  with  impenetrable"  forests,  with 
stupendous  masses  of  rock,  forming  but- 
tresses, in  the  foreground.  The  Vale  of 
Clywd,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
vale  of  the  same  name  in  North  Wales, 
Britain,  is  2,196  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
runs  along  the  foot  of  Mount  York,  796  feet 
below  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  extend- 
ing six  miles  in  a  westerly  direction.  The 
soil  is  rich,  and  the  scenery  very  beautiful. 
In  the  valley,  near  the  inn  called  the  IFea- 
iher-hoardvd  Hut,  on  the  road  to  Bathurst, 
there  is  a  line  of  perpendicular  ehtt's,  of 
immense  height,  which  has  a  small  cataract 
termed  the  Falls.  At  the  point  where  the 
rivulet  leaps  over  the  precipice,  the  clifls 
recede  considerably,  forming,  according  to 
Lang,  two  bold  headlands  of  fearful  eleva- 
tion, and  enclosing  a  basin  of  prodigious 
depth,  in  which  the  tops  of  lofty  trees  are 
seen  several  hundred   feet  below"  the  preci- 


pice. When  the  rivulet  i.s  flooded,  the 
scene  is  magnificent;  in  other  sea-sons,  the 
waters  are  separated  into  distinct  atoms,  \ 
and  are  precipitated  to  the  bottom  like  innu- 
merable particles  of  frozen  snow.  The  great 
western  road  from  Sydney  to  Bathurst,  over 
Mount  Victoria,  was  originally  verj'  imper- 
fect and  steep.  According  to  the  design  of 
the  surveyor-general,  Mitchell,  in  J  827-8, 
recommended  by  a  road  commission  in 
1829,  a  new  line  over  the  Blue  mountains 
was  commenced  in  1830,  and  three  gangs 
of  convicts,  consisting  of  250  prisoners, 
under  colonial  or  secondary  sentences,  with 
ankle  fetters  of  seven  to  ten  pounds  each, 
were  located  near  the  intended  road,  in 
a  stockade  prepared  for  the  purpose,  with 
huts  around  for  a  guard  of  soldiers.  The 
dense  forest  that  covered  the  projected  road 
was  first  cleared  and  burned,  chasms  were 
filled  by  immense  masses  of  blasted  rock ; 
and  walls  of  extraordinary  thickness,  and  of 
a  height  of  fifty  to  eighty  feet,  connected 
one  precipice  with  another,  and  preserved  a 
continuous  or  gradual  scale  of  declinty ;  a 
defile  was  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  of 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  deep;  and  finally,  in 
1832,  the  Victoria  Pass  was  opened  to  the 
public,  in  due  form,  by  the  governor,  Sir  R. 
Bourke. 

Towns. — Hartley,  seventy-eight  miles  from 
Sydney,  the  chief  town,  is  built  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  Lett ;  the  other  towns  are 
Emu,  Wilberforce,  Bowenfels,  Rydal,  and  , 
Colo.  Emu  township,  thirty-five  miles  from  ! 
Sydney,  is  laid  out  on  the  rising  ground  of 
Emu  plains,  behind  the  government  farm, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nepean.  The  seat  of 
Edenglassie,  (called  by  Sir  Francis  Forbes, 
the  late  chief  justice  of  New  South  Wales, 
after  the  family  seat  in  Aberdeenshire,  North 
Britain,  of  the  lamented  Sir  Charles  Forbes, 
Bart.,)  is  about  two  miles  up  the  river,  on  a 
fine  reach,  capable,  says  !Mr.  WeUs,  of 
"  floating  a  dozen  men-of-war."  Rivers. — 
Grose,  Colo,  Cox,  Nepean,  Hawkesbury, 
Lett,  and  WaiTagamba.  Creeks. — Wheeny, 
Meroo,  Billong,  CuiTcney,  WoUinganby, 
Bowen,  Wolgan,  Farmer,  and  Cook.  Emi- 
nences.— the  Blue  mountains.  Honeysuckle 
liill.  Mounts  Walker,  Clarence,  Victoria, 
Toraah,  King  George,  and  Hay. 

Northumberland  County,  which  inter- 
venes between  Hvinter  countj-  and  the  sea, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  colony ;  it  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Hunter, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Hawkcsbury,  to 
the    sea-coast,    which    forms    the    eastern 
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boundary ;  and  on  the  west  by  WoUombi 
brook,  the  junction  of  Parson's  creeks  by 
that  creek  to  its  head  in  the  range  dinding 
the  waters  of  the  Hawkesbury  from  those  of 
the  Hunter,  by  Warring  creek,  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  IMacdonald  river,  or  lower 
branch  of  the  Hawkesbm-y,  and  by  the  said 
lower  branch  to  its  junction  -nith  that  river. 
The  length  is  sixty-one  miles,  breadth  fifty. 
There  are  some  fine  elevations,  commanding 
extensive  prospects ;  but  the  general  aspect 
is  a  series  of  undulations  and  elevated  plains, 
hitcrsected  by  numerous  creeks,  streams, 
and  rivulets.  The  river  Hunter  aflbrds  a 
means  of  water  communication  throughout 
its  northern  boimdary,  and  along  its  aUu\'ial 
banks,  some  of  the  most  flourishing  farms 
and  estates  in  the  colony  are  situate.  Yar- 
ramalong  is  a  beautiful  vale,  distant  twenty 
miles  from  Brisbane  water,  and  watered  by 
the  Jilliby-Jilliby  creek.  Lake  Macquarie, 
or  Awaba,  twelve  miles  south  of  Newcastle, 
is  the  largest  lake  in  New  South  Wales,  and 
famed  for  the  beauty  of  the  surroimdiug 
scenery.  The  entrance  is  at  the  head  of 
"  Reid's  Mistake,"  distant  105  mUes  from 
Sydney.  Newcastle  (native  name  ]\Iulu- 
biuha),  in  32°  55'  50"  S.,  about  eighty  miles 
from  Port  Jackson,  is  the  maritime  town  of 
the  county,  and  fast  rising  into  eminence, 
not  less  by  reason  of  its  position  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  nangation  of  the  Hunter, 
than  from  the  locality  of  the  coal  mines,  now 
actively  worked  by  the  Australian  Agricultural 
company.  !Maitland,  on  the  Hunter  river, 
at  its  junction  with  Wallis  creek,  127  miles 
from  Sydney,  and  twenty-five  mUes  from 
Newcastle,  is  the  seat  of  the  county  execu- 
tive, and  a  neat  and  flourishing  settlement. 
The  town  is  di\'ided  into  East  and  West  ^lait- 
land,  built  on  each  side  of  Wallis  creek. 
Thei'e  is  a  spacious  court-house,  a  large 
gaol,  several  church  of  England,  Presby- 
terian, Wesleyan,  and  Roman  catholic  tem- 
ples of  worship.  The  Roman  catholic  chapel 
is  a  handsome  structure.  East  ^laitland  is 
better  supplied  with  water  than  West  Mait- 
land.  Coal,  of  excellent  quality,  is  worked 
on  both  sides  of  Wallis  creek,  and  delivered 
to  the  consumer  at  six  shillings  per  ton. 

Morpeth,  originally  called  the  Green  hills, 
is  a  rising  town,  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  Hunter 
river,  twenty-nine  miles  by  water  from  New- 
castle. It  contained,  in  1818,  a  chui'ch  and 
parsonage,  a  Wesleyan  chapel,  a  ladies' 
school,  and  two  day  schools;  five  inns,  a 
steam  flour-mill,  soap  and  candle  manulac- 


tory,  some  excellent  shops,  thirty-seven 
stone  and  brick  buildings,  and  117  wooden 
tenements.  The  extensive  wharf  and  stores 
of  the  Hunter  River  Steam  Narigation  Com- 
pany are  at  ^lorpeth,  and  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  there  is  a  daily 
steam-packet  communication  with  Sydney, 
with  which  also  there  is  a  considerable  trade 
in  sailing  vessels.  About  two  acres  on  the 
bank  of  the  Himter  river  are  used  as  a 
government  wharf.  Good  coal  is  found  in 
the  vicinity.  Morpeth,  Uke  Boyd,  and 
other  towns  in  New  South  Wales,  is  built 
on  land  belonging  to  private  indiriduals, 
who  naturally  seek  to  improve  the  value  of 
their  property  by  promoting  the  formation 
of  towns  in  eligible  places. 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  is  evidenced  in  the 
mauufactm'ing  industry  erinced  in  many  of 
the  towns.  In  Maitland,  for  instance,  we 
are  told,  that — 

"  Porter  and  ale  of  excellent  quality  are  now 
brewed  there.  The  Irrawang  pottery  is  so  good,  that 
the  demand  greatly  exceeds  what  can  be  produced, 
from  the  paucity  of  good  workmen.  Tweed  is  im- 
proved so  much,  that  it  sells  in  Sydney  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  district  market  is  often  very  inade- 
quately supplied,  though  two  establishments  are  in 
active  operation.  The  tobacco  manufactured  in  Mait- 
land and  the  district  is  nearly  all  sold  in  Sydney,  and 
the  demand  for  it  is  gradually  increasing.  The  growth 
of  the  vine  is  greatly  extending,  though  but  little 
wine  has  been  yet  brought  into  market ;  manifest 
improvement  is  however  visible  in  what  is  brought 
forward.  Leather  and  soaji  are  produced  to  a  great 
extent,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Iron,  salt,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  are  rapidly  improving." 

The  Maitland  Mercury,  published  bi- 
weekly, is  an  excellent  provincial  newspaper. 

Towns. — Newcastle,  ^laitland.  Singleton, 
-Morpeth,  Wollombi,  Hexham,  East  and 
West  Gosford,  and  St.  Alban's.  Lakes. — 
Macquarie,  Brisbane  Water,  Tuggerah  Beach, 
and  Wamberall. 

HuNTEii  County,  north  of  Cook  county, 
and  separated  from  the  sea  by  Northumber- 
land county,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Hunter,  and  also  by  the  Goulboiu-n  to 
the  junction  of  Widdin  creek ;  on  the  west, 
by  Widdin  creek  to  the  Coricudgy  moun- 
tain, by  the  range  thence  to  the  Durambang 
hill ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Colo  river  to  the 
Hawkesbury  river ;  on  the  east,  l)y  the 
Hawkesbury  to  the  north  of  the  Macdonald 
river,  or  lower  branch  ;  and  on  the  north- 
east, by  the  oMacdonald  river  to  the  junction 
of  Wareng  creek,  and  by  \Vareng  and  Par- 
son's creeks,  and  the  Wollombi  creek,  to 
its  junction  with  the  Hunter  river.    Length, 
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from   north    to   south,   seventy-one  miles  ; 
breadth,  cast  to  west,  forty-seven  miles. 

The  aspect  is  mountainous,  and  occasion- 
ally very  wild.  The  cliicf  town,  calked  after 
the  plains  in  which  it  is  situated,  Jerry's,  is  on 
the  Hunter  river,  122  miles  from  JSydney. 

Rivers.  —  Hunter,  (joultjourn,  Macdonald, 
Wollombi,  and  Colo.  Creeks. —  Webb's, 
Parson's,  Wollum,  Putty,  Widdin,  James, 
King,  (ireig,  and  Doyle.  Eminences. — Nullo, 
Corieudgy,  Mon\nidilla,  and  AVambo. 

Phillip  County  is  Ijoundcd  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Goulbouru,  from  its  source,  near 
the  head  of  Wialdrar  ereck,  to  the  junction 
of  Widdin  creek  ;  on  the  north-west,  by 
the  Cudgegong  river,  from  its  source,  at 
Mount  Durambang,  to  Wialdrar  creek.  Its 
length  is  fifty-three  miles,  and  its  breadth 
forty-one  miles.    Rytstone  is  the  chief  place. 

Rivers. — -Goulbourn,  and  the  Cudgegong. 
Creeks. — Widdin,  Cooyal,  Pipeclay,  Lawson, 
Moorlarben,  Wilpingong,  Bylong,  Barrigan, 
and  Wollar.  Eminences. — Pomary,  Hunker's 
Peak,  Cox's  Crown,  and  Mount  Penny  ;  but 
these  are  only  hills  of  inconsiderable  height. 

Bligh  County,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Liverpool  range  from  Mount  Mac  Arthur 
to  the  head  of  Coolaburraguudy  river,  by 
this  and  the  Talbragar  river  to  the  junction 
of  a  small  ereek  two  miles  east  of  Balara ; 
on  the  west  by  a  connected  ridge  extending 
from  the  head  of  the  creek  aforesaid  to  a 
hill  five  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the 
Bell  with  the  Jlacquarie  river,  and  thence 
by  a  line  soutli  to  the  IMaequarie ;  on  the 
south-west  by  the  Maequarie  to  the  junction 
of  the  Cudgegong  river,  and  on  the  south- 
east by  the  Cudgegong  river;  and  Wial- 
drar creek,  to  the  soiu-ee  of  the  latter  in  the 
dividing  range  at  the  head  of  the  Goulbourn 
river,  thence  by  the  Goulbourn  and  Krui  river  i 
to  Mount  Mae  Arthiu-  or  Liverpool  range. 
Length,  about  eighty  miles;  breadth,  forty 
miles.  There  are  several  rich  plains,  viz., 
Harrison's,  Krui,  Nandoura,  and  Welling- 
ton valley ;  the  most  prominent  mountains 
are  Mooa,  East  Blutt',  Pandora's  Pass,  and 
Gobalion.  Ailsa,  on  the  Krui  river,  is  the 
county  town;  the  others  are  Dalkeith  and 
Montefiores. 

Rivers. — Maequarie,  Goulbourn,  Talbragar, 
Erskine,  Ki'ui,  and  Cudgegong.  Creeks. — 
Coolabm-ragundy,  Teeree,  Four  Mile,  Cook- 
abulgo,  MunnuuTa,  Peters,  Derrindcrry, 
Stony,  Krui,  Moons,  and  Wildra. 

Brisb.4NE  County  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  Hunter  river,  from  its  soiu-ee 
in  lat.  31°  4-6',  to  the  Goulbourn  river,  and 


thence  to  the  Krui  river;  on  the  west  by  the 
Krui  river  to  its  .source  at  Mount  Mac 
Arthur  or  Moan  in  the  Liverpool  range;  on 
tiie  north-west  by  the  TinagnK)  and  Temi 
mountains  to  the  head  of  the  Hunter  river. 
Lengtii,  ninety  miles ;  breadth,  forty  mil&s. 
The  aspect  of  the  county  consists  of  several 
ranges  of  table-land,  with  oeca-sional  plains 
and  peaks ;  one,  Mount  Wingen,  or  the 
Burning  Mountain,  in  31°  ')  1'  S.  lat,  and 
150°  5G'  E.  long.,  described  in  the  Geological 
section,  has  an  elevation  of  1,500  feet  above 
the  sea. 

Towns. — Murrurundi,  chief,  on  Page's 
river;  Haydonton,  Seone,  Merriwa,  Cassilis, 
Invermeiii,  and  St.  Aubin's.  Rivers. — 
Goulbourn,  Hunter,  Page,  Isis,  Krui,  and 
Werrcnul.  Creeks. — Krui,  Moon,  Coul- 
son's.  Bow,  Gummum,  Hall,  Giant,  Way- 
bong,  Dartbrook,  and  Kingdon.  Pluins. — 
Bow,  Krui,  Gummum  or  Gammon  Plains, 
150  miles  from  Sydney.  Eminences. — 
Mount  Tinagroo,  Tereil,  ilurulla,  Oxley's 
peak,  and  Toraarra. 

Durham  County  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  Williams  river  to  its  source,  and 
thence  by  the  Mount  Royal  range  to  the 
head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Hunter 
river  in  lat.  31°  46';  and  by  that  river  on 
the  west  and  south  to  the  junction  of 
William's  river  above-mentioned.  Length, 
sixty  miles ;  breadth,  fifty  miles.  Fertile 
and  well  watered.  The  fine  district  of 
Patrick's  plains  includes  the  middle  portion 
of  Durluim  county,  the  north-east  portion 
of  Hunter  county,  and  the  north-west  por- 
tion of  Northumberland  county.  Paterson, 
the  county  town,  is  situated  on  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  distant  130  miles  from 
Sydney.  Other  towns — Muswellbrook,  Sea- 
ham,  Clarencctown,  Dungog,  Hinton,  Gres- 
ford,  ilcrton,  and  Cambei'well. 

Rivers. —  Hunter,  Williams,  Patterson, 
Allyn,  and  Bouchell.  Creeks. —  Stewarts- 
brook,  Sandy,  Muswell,  Saltwater,  Fay,  Fall, 
Carrow,  West,  Gleudon,  ^lyall,  and  Lamb- 
valley.  Eminences. — ^Mounts  Royal,  Wollen, 
]M'Arthur,  Di-ying,  and  Tangorin. 

Dunijog,  one  of  the  towns  or  villages  in 
Durham  county,  is  noted  for  its  position  and 
prosperity.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  oi 
William's  river,  a  considerable  way  below 
the  Chiehcster  river,  both  of  which  streams 
are  famed  for  theu'  clearness  and  purity.  The 
village  covers  a  succession  of  ridges  which 
ai-e  said  to  "  fall  into  one  another  like  the 
fingers  of  clasped  hands."  These  ridges  are 
thiulv  wooded,  and  government  has  preserved 
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ample  space  for  promenade  and  circular 
pleasure-grounds  near  the  beautiful  reaches 
and  bends  of  the  river.  There  is  a  church, 
two  schools,  two  large  inns,  a  steam  flour- 
mill,  coui't-house,  horse-barrack,  horse-break- 
ing and  training  stables,  boiling-down  estab- 
lishments, several  good  dwelling-houses  and 
neat  farms  in  the  vicinity ;  a  cheerful  peal 
of  chvu'ch  bells,  and  a  band  of  rustic  mu- 
sicians. "  From  one  end  of  the  town," 
says  Mr.  Wells,  "  to  the  other,  the  voice  of 
children  and  the  hum  of  industry  fall  upon 
the  ear."  The  country  around  is  wildl\- 
picturesque. 

Gloucester  County,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Hunter  river,  on  the  south-west  by 
William's  river  to  its  source,  and  thence  by 
the  Mount  Royal  range  bounding  the  county 
of  Durliam  to  the  principal  source  of  the 
Manning  river ;  on  the  north  by  tlie  Plan- 
ning river  to  Farquhai'  inlet,  south-east  by 
the  sea-coast.  Length,  eighty  miles;  breadth, 
sixty-iive  miles.  The  northern  pai-ts  of  the 
county  are  mountainous,  but  there  is  much 
good  land  both  for  grazing  and  agricultiu'al 
purposes.  At  the  entrance  of  Port  Hunter 
or  Newcastle  bay,  there  is  a  small  but  rather 
lofty  island,  called  Nobby's  Island,  some- 
what resembling  the  Craig  of  Ailsa,  or  the 
Bass  Rock  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  appa- 
rently composed  of  indm'ated  clay  support- 
ing a  stratum  of  sandstone,  over  which  there 
is  a  stratum  of  coal,  the  clay  appearing  to 
rest  on  a  substratum  of  silicious  substance. 
The  indurated  clay  consists  of  thin  laminae, 
into  which  it  may  be  easily  separated  ^rith  a 
knife,  and  which  present  innumerable  im- 
pressions of  vegetables.  Dr.  Lang  says — 
"  I  have  seen  such  impressions  in  specimens 
of  the  clay  obtained  at  a  height  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
appears  indeed  to  consist  of  nothing  else  but 
masses  of  vegetable  matter,  which,  at  some 
former  period  in  the  history  of  the  earth, 
must  have  floated  in  a  solution  of  clay. 
Nobby's  island  has  evidently  been  originally 
joined  to  the  mainland;  the  intervening 
channel  to  the  southward  being  still  narrow, 
shallow,  and  rocky,  and  the  successive  strata 
of  which  it  is  composed  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  main." 

The  features  of  the  coast  about  Port  Ste- 
phens are  different  from  those  seen  to  the 
southward.  A  number  of  conical  hills,  four 
to  six  hundred  feet  high,  are  visible ;  two  of 
them — Wacaba  and  Touiare,  constitute  the 
entrance  points  of  Port  Stephens — which  is 
a  large  estuary,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and 


contracted  near  the  centre  to  the  breadth  of 
a  mile,  and  subsequently  fm-ther  lessened  by 
a  woody  islet.  Nearly  tsvo  miles  within  the 
estuary,  on  the  west  shore  of  the  harbour, 
is  the  town  of  Carrington,  belonging  to  the 
Australian  Agrieultm-al  Company  ;  and  half- 
a-mile  to  the  westward  is  Taklu,  the  charm- 
ing residence  of  the  superintendent,  situ- 
ated on  the  crest  of  a  green  grassy  slope, 
over  which  are  scattered  numerous  small 
bushy  lemon-trees,  the  deep  verdure  of  their 
foliage  interspersed  with  golden  fruit,  con- 
trasting with  the  light-green  carpet  from 
which  they  sprang.* 

The  estate  of  the  Australian  Agricultural 
Company  in  New  South  Wales,  comprises 
an  area  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  acres,  and 
consists  of  three  separate  extensive  tracts, 
situated  about  100  miles  north  of  Sydney, 
between  the  32nd  and  33rd  parallels  of  south 
latitude,  approached  by  the  fine  harbom-  of 
Port  Stephens,  which  forms  its  southern 
boundary.  The  southernmost  of  these  tracts 
is  designated  the  Port  Stephens  gi-ant ; 
north-west  of  Port  Stephens  is  the  Liver- 
pool Plains  grant ;  and  the  north-east  of 
Liverpool  plains  is  the  Peel's  River  grant. 
The  Port  Stephen's  grant  is  estimated  to 
contain  4G4,6iO  acres,  and  to  extend  between 
twenty  and  tliirty  miles  inland  from  the  sea 
coast ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  "  Man- 
ning,'^ a  river  of  comparative  magnitude, 
commencing  a  little  above  the  head  of  the 
navigation,  and  extending  inward  or  west- 
ward twenty  miles ;  on  the  west  by  a  line 
south,  separating  the  company's  lands  fi'om 
those  reserved  by  the  crown  for  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  puj'poses ;  on  the  east  by  a 
parallel  line  separating  the  same  from  the 
crown  lands;  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Karuah  river  and  Port  Stephens,  a  harbour 
second  only  to  that  of  Sydney  or  Port  Jack- 
son on  the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  land  is  hilly, 
with  well-watered  valleys,  of  good  soil  and 
pasture,  and  with  abundance  of  the  best  de- 
scription of  timber,  for  building,  fencing,  and 
rural  purposes  generally.  The  character  of 
the  soils  necessarily  varies  with  the  formation, 
but  they  are  all  capable  of  growing  grain, 
(maize  and  millet  luxuriantly,)  tobacco  and 
cottou,  the  \dne,  olive,  orange,  and  citron, 
and  almost  every  variety  of  fniits,  even  to 
the  banana,  wliieh  flourishes  in  sheltered 
situations,  and  within  tlic  influence  of  the 
sea  air.  The  valleys,  though  narrow,  afford 
suflficient  scope  of  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the 
•  Stokes's  Voyaye  in  II. M.S.  Bcaijle'. 
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hanks  of  the  streams  for  all  the  ])iir|)osps 
of  af^ricultiirc ;  the  reeeding  and  hi;;lier 
lands  being  well  calculated  for  arboriculture 
and  ^^ncyards ;  whilst  the  loftier  ranges 
are  clothed  with  a  short,  sweet,  and  nour- 
ishing grass,  for  the  pasturage  of  shcej)  or 
cattle — and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  wool 
produced  from  the  Company's  sheep  depas- 
tured on  those  hills  near  the  coast,  has 
invariably,  from  its  fineness  of  texture, 
realised  nearly  sixpence  per  pound  more 
than  that  produced  from  a  similar  breed  of 
sheep  fed  in  the  interior,  where  the  grass 
is  more  rank.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  lands  in  this  county  belonging  to  tlie 
Australian  Agricultural  Company  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  has  becu  rendered  very 
valuable  by  the  well-directed  labour  and 
capital  bestowed  upon  it.  Count  Strzcleeki 
thus  expresses  himself  concerning  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  this  part  of  New  South 
\\'alcs  and  the  progress  of  cultivation  : — 

"  That  portion  of  the  country  which,  from  its  sys- 
tem of  working,  and  range  of  tillable  land,  deser''cs 
to  be  included  within  the  agricultural  district,  is  con- 
fined to  the  valley  of  the  Karua,  which  is  limited  in 
the  extent  of  its  cultivated,  but  not  of  its  cultivable 
land,  and  of  which  the  best  tracts  are  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company ;  to  the 
valley  of  the  Hunter,  composed  of  the  confluent  val- 
leys of  theGoulbourn,  Pages,  Patterson,  and  Williams 
rivers,  &c.;  the  valley  of  the  Parramatta.  •  •  • 
In  these  localities,  a  good  many  farms  are  in  a  very 
forward  state;  many  exhibit  remarkable  improve- 
ments, and  some  display  only  partial  attempts,  all  of 
which  are,  however,  in  the  right  direction.  The  farms 
of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company  at  Stroud 
■md  Booral,  the  most  northern  farms  of  the  colony, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  in  the  rank  of  improve- 
ments. The  farm  buildings  are  of  the  best  construc- 
tion ;  the  tilled  lands  are  almost  entirely  clear  of 
timber  and  stumps,  well  fenced  in,  well  ploughed  and 
worked,  and  presenting,  on  the  whole,  gratifying 
proofs  of  well-bestowed  capital  and  labour. 

"  The  orchards  and  vineyards  of  the  company  at 
Tahlee  (Port  Stephens),  which  produce  the  choicest 
grapes,  oranges,  and  lemons,  are  not  less  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  this  orchard  which  shews  most  forcibly 
the  extensive  range  which  the  beautiful  climate  of 
New  South  Wales  embraces  in  isothermal  lines ;  as 
there  the  English  oak  is  seen  flourishing  by  the  side 
of  the  banana,  which  is  again  surrounded  by  vines, 
lemon  and  orange  trees  of  luxurious  growth.  To  the 
southward  of  Port  Stephens  are  a  series  of  thriving 
farms,  spreading  along  the  Goulbourn,  Pages,  Hunter, 
Patterson,  and  Williams  rivers,  which  comprise  an 
agricultural  district  of  2,000  square  miles  in  extent. 
The  excellent  harbour  of  Newcastle  (in  Northumber- 
land county),  good  water  and  tolerable  roads,  a  coal 
mine,  a  soil  well  adapted  for  wheat,  barley,  turnips ; 
the  vine  and  Kuropean  fruits,  and  a  situation  the 
most  favourable  to  the  application  of  irrigation,  ren- 
der this  district  one  of  the  richest  and  most  important 
in  the  colony." 

The  little  river  Karuah,  flowing  into  the 
north-west    corner    of    Port    Stephens,    is 


navigable  for  twelve  miles,  to  u  place  called 
Booral,  where  all  goods  are  landed  for  the 
Companjr's  stations  up  the  country.  Mr. 
Ellsworth,  the  treasurer,  resides  there  in  a 
charming  cottage  almost  covered  with  roses 
aiul  honeysuckle,  and  commanding  two  pic- 
turesque reaches  of  the  Karuah.  To  this 
gentleman,  and  to  his  cousin,  Mr.  Henry 
Ebsworth,  many  years  the  faithful  secre-  ' 
tary  of  the  Australian  Agricultural  Com-  I 
pany,  great  credit  is  due  for  the  careful 
superintendence  evidenced  in  the  practical  ' 
working  of  the  judicious  and  equitable  sys-  ' 
tem  adopted  by  this  association.  Near  the 
town  of  Gloucester  in  this  county,  is  an 
abrupt  range  of  densely  wooded  hills,  called 
the  "  Buckets,"  which  rise  to  a  height  of 
about  1,200  feet  above  the  plain,  their  sum- 
mits crowned  by  precipitous  masses  of  naked 
rock  of  fantastic  contour,  not  unlike  the 
castled  crags  of  the  Rhine.  The  situation 
of  Gloucester  village  is  very  picturesque ;  it 
is  a  large  cattle  farm  belonging  to  the  Aus- 
tralian Agricultural  Company.  The  ■s-illage 
of  Stroud,  not  far  distant,  is  a  horse-station 
of  the  company :  its  English  character  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  neat  little  gardens  belonging 
to  the  meclianics  in  the  scrrice  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Agricidtuial  Company,  and  by  the 
cottages  covered  with  roses  and  honey- 
suckle. 

Ou  the  crest  of  a  range  of  hills  in  this 
county,  overlooking  some  wooded  lands  be- 
longing to  the  church  of  England,  a  singular 
natural  phenomenon  has  been  lately  disco- 
vered :  the  front  of  the  line  of  hills  "  strik- 
ingly resembles  the  ruins  of  a  fortress :  the 
masses  of  rent  rock  are  dotted  with  vast 
balls,  half  fixed,  and  of  the  exact  size  of 
cannon  balls  :  they  are  easily  displaced, 
leaving  a  socket,  as  if  they  had  originally 
been  plunged  there  by  artillerv-.  The  balls 
are  very  hea\y,  of  a  spai'kling  granite,  sur- 
rounded in  the  centre  by  a  white  flimsy 
circle,  which  it  was  fotmd  impossible  to 
chip."  *  Specimens  of  these  balls  have  been 
sent  to  the  British  ^luseum  and  to  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

Towns.  —  Raymond  Terrace  (the  chief); 
Carriugton,  on  Port  Stephen's  harbour  ;  and 
Stroud^  on  the  Karuah  river.  Rivers. — 
^Manning,  AVilliams,  Chichester,  Gloucester, 
Barriugton,  and  Karuah.  Creeks. — Tilli- 
gerry.  Serpent,  Limeburners,  Onall,  Pipe- 
clay,' and  M' Arthur's.  Eminences. —  ^lounts 
Tallowah  and  Kanghat. 

•  Geoqraphical  dijzetteer,  by  W.  H.  Wells,  Esq., 
p.  184.  'Sydney,  1S48. 
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!Macquarie  County  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  [Manning  river,  from  Farquhar's 
inlet  to  its  confluence  with  the  Barnard 
river ;  on  the  -(vest  by  a  line  from  the  said 
confluence  to  j\Iount  Sea-view,  and  thence 
Ijy  a  line  to  Kippara,  a  pass  in  the  range 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  M'Leay  river 
from  the  waters  of  the  Wilson  river ;  on  the 
north  by  that  range  to  the  source  of  the 
south  branch  of  the  Maria  river,  and  thence 
by  that  stream  to  the  first  section  line  in 
the  parish  of  Kalateenee,  west  of  the  east 
boundary  of  that  parish,  thence  by  that 
section  line  to  the  M'Leay  river;  on  the 
north-west,  by  the  M'Leay  river  to  its 
mouth,  inclusive  of  the  islands  ;  and  on  the 
east,  by  the  sea  coast,  which  is  picturesquely 
marked  by  Crescent  head.  Point  Plomer, 
Tacking  point,  Indian  and  Crowdy  heads. 
The  general  features  of  the  county  are  hill 
and  dale,  with  open  forest  or  grass  land, 
lightly  covered  vrith  good  timber,  and  free 
from  inundations.  Captain  King,  speaking 
of  this  county  and  the  adjacent  districts, 
says,  "  there  are  here  twelve  million  acres, 
in  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  bad  tract, 
and  they  are  in  general  watered  with  clear 
small  streams."  There  are  several  elevated 
mountains  in  the  county,  viz. — the  Three 
Brothers,  Cairncross,  Comboyne,  Cocome- 
rico  or  Mount  Sea-view,  Kippara,  Colapo- 
tamba,  and  the  Brokenbago  range,  which 
latter  divides  the  basin  of  the  Hastings  from 
that  of  the  Planning  river,  and  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  dense  forest.  On  the  highest 
summit  of  this  range,  a  tall  pinnacle  of 
naked  rock  shoots  up  perpendicularly  above 
the  trees  like  a  church  steeple.  In  some 
parts  of  the  county,  for  instance,  to  the  north 
of  the  river  jNIanning,  there  are  extensive 
plains ;  those  called  the  "  Jamaica  plains," 
have  an  intensely  green  verdiu-e,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  more  yellow  tinted  green 
of  the  grassy  forest  hills.  Some  large  flats 
are  covered  with  high  grass,  and  timbered 
by  large  blue  gum  and  "  tea  trees,"  standing 
widely  apart  from  each  other.  At  the 
junction  of  the  Manning  with  the  Glouces- 
ter river,  the  scenery  consists  of  ranges  of 
hUls  either  very  hghtly  wooded  and  grassy, 
or  else  covered  over  with  brush  timber  and 
entangled  vegetation.  ]\Iost  of  the  park- 
like hills  have  rounded  conical  summits; 
one  hearily  wooded  range  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  is  crowned  by  huge  masses  of  rock 
overgrown  with  creepers,  which  resemble 
the  ivy-clothed  battlements  of  some  ancient 
fortress.      Between    the    Wilson    and    the 


Hastings  river,  is  a  very  thickly  wooded 
undulating  country,  tolerably  grassy,  and 
intersected  by  moist  tea-tree  flats  and  sedgy 
hollows.  The  country  at  the  junction  of 
the  Hastings  with  the  Maria  river,  has  a 
fine  appearance,  as  the  reaches  of  the  Has- 
tings are  of  gi'cat  length,  and  have  an  uni- 
form breadth  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  handsome  villa  of  Dr.  Carlisle  is  on 
the  right  bank,  and  on  the  left,  a  pretty 
cottage  with  a  flourishing  garden  of  rines 
and  fruit  trees.  The  Three  Brothers  rise 
majestically  near  Indian  head,  their  lofty 
summits  overtop  all  the  woody  heights  by 
which  they  are  encircled,  and  command  an 
extensive  inland,  as  well  as  a  broad  sea 
view. 

Port  Macquarie  (278  miles  from  Sydney, 
lat.  31°  25'  45"  S.),  the  county  town  and 
the  most  important  north  of  I\Iaitland,  is 
situated  within  the  harbour  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Hastings  river,  and  divided  into 
East  and  West  Macquarie,  by  Coolenbang 
creek.  It  is  a  harbour  into  which  vessels 
dra\ving  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  can- 
not safely  enter ;  but  there  is  good  ancho- 
rage outside,  and  the  shore  is  not  dangerous. 
The  town  is  well  built,  on  a  gentle  rise; 
the  houses  generally  of  brick,  surrounded 
by  neat  verandahs  and  trellice  work;  the 
streets  broad,  straight,  coated  with  dark  red 
gravel,  and  levelled  like  garden  walks.  A 
tall  square  church  tower  is  conspicuously 
prominent  in  the  highest  part  of  the  to\vn. 
A  group  of  magnificent  trees  encircles  Port 
j\Iacqnarie,and  extends  along  the  banksof  the 
river;  to  the  west  and  north-west  is  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  forest  coimtry,  and  among  the  moun- 
tain ranges  may  be  traced  the  windings  of  the 
valley  through  which  the  Wilson  river  flows. 
Mount  Caoulapatamba  is  suflSciently  near 
to  render  visible  every  tree  on  its  grassy 
deeli\-ities,  whilst  the  distant  ranges  at  the 
M'Leay  river,  and  the  huge  frowning  moun- 
tain at  the  back  of  Cogo,  are  half  dissolved 
in  blue  ether.  The  beauty  and  fertility  ot 
the  land  in  this  vicinity  has  been  noted 
by  several  writers,  especially  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  coast,  when  approach- 
ing Port  ^Macquarie ;  dense  thickets  of 
cabbage  palms  and  myrtle  trees  extend 
down  the  gently  sloping  declivities,  even 
within  reach  of  the  ocean  spray,  and  evcrj' 
unwoodcd  patch  is  covered  with  grass.  The 
lofty  forest,  too,  rises  luxuriantly  close  to 
the'  sea,  and  the  tints  of  the  rocks,  the 
foliage,  the  verdure,  arc  all  of  a  warm  mel- 
low hue. 
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The  other  towns  are  Hay,  Ballcngarra, 
and  Maria- Villc.  Kempscy  village,  at  the 
termination  of  the  north  bonndary  of  Mac- 
qnaric  eounty,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  M'Lcay  river,  has  several  good 
hriek-built  eottagcs,  an  inn,  store,  &c.  A 
fine  garden  here,  belonging  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
has  fruit  trees  of  all  dcseriptions  in  greater 
luxurianec  than  is  to  be  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  the  colony.  The  land  in  this  ncigh- 
bourliood  yields  good  crops  of  wheat  in  dry 
seasons,  and  maize  at  the  rate  of  7")  to  100 
bushels  per  acre.  One  farm,  belonging 
partly  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  which  had  been 
under  the  plough  for  six  years,  yielded  two 
crops  annually  — maize,  followed  by  either 
wheat,  potatoes,  sugar-loaf  cabbages,  or 
Swede  turnips.  The  crops  of  cabbages  and 
turnips  cultivated  for  the  pigs,  were  twice 
as  abundant  as  good  crops  in  England. 
Potatoes  were  large,  but  had  an  earthy 
flavour. 

The  principal  agricultural  farms  in  the 
county  of  Macquarie,  are  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wilson  river — a  tributary  of  the 
Hastings,  and  a  never-failing  stream  flowing 
through  a  narrow  valley ; — they  now  form 
a  continuous  chain  for  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  a  very  good  road  connects  the  whole  of 
them  with  the  town  of  Ballengarra,  where 
the  Wilson  river  becomes  navigable  for  boats 
about  twenty  miles  distant,  by  water,  from 
the  town  of  Port  Macquarie.  These  farms 
are  all  composed  of  alluvial  soil  of  excellent 
quality.* 

On  the  banks  of  the  INI'Leay  river,  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  INIaequarie  county, 
the  alluvial  brushes  which  prevail  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  stream,  are  superseded 
where  the  stream  ceases  to  feel  the  influence 
of  the  tide,  by  park-like  forest  ground,  ver- 
dant rocky  eminences,  and  luxuriant  grassy 
flats  of  the  greatest  richness,  lightly  tim- 
bered with  apple-trees  (so  called  by  the  colo- 
nists, from  the  resemblance  of  the  foliage  to 
the  English  fruit-tree  of  that  name ;  the  tree 
is  the  angophora  lanceolata) ,  whose  gnarled 
branches  and  light  green  foliage,  render  it 
the  most  picturesque  forest  tree  in  Australia. 
Several  small  tributai-y  streams  join  the 
upper  course  of  the  iI'Leay;  from  the 
South  Dongai  creek,  whose  narrow  valley 
consists  of  a  border  of  allu\dal  flats  covered 
with  broad-bladed  gi-ass  growing  breast  high, 

*  Ilodgkinson's  Australia  from  Port  Macquarie  to 
Moretnn  Bay:  to  which  work  I  am  indebted  for  much 
recent  information  concerning  the  topography  of  this 
portion  of  the  country. 


and  with  a  few  large  blue  gum  trees  scat- 
tered so  far  apart  as  to  oft'er  no  impediment  to 
immediate  tillage,  wiiieh  is  carried  on  here  by 
the  stpiatters.  Dongai  creek  is  hemmed  in 
on  both  sides  by  fertile  ranges  well  clothed 
with  grass,  and  lightly  wooded ;  the  scenery 
is  described  as  very  plea.sing;  the  ranges 
rise  in  smooth  round  cones,  and  their. sloping 
.sides,  covered  with  bright  green  verdure, 
contrast  strongly  with  the  dark  glistening 
green  of  the  brush  vegetation,  which  occa- 
sionally invades  some  of  the  hills.  The 
stream  itself,  .says  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  is  of 
crystal  brightness ;  it  rushes  rapidly  through 
the  glen,  over  a  bed  of  large  pebbles,  and 
frequently  forms  diminutive  cascades ;  "  this, 
with  the  miignificent  trees  and  beautiful 
flowering  creepers,  forming  natural  arches, 
with  a  glimpse  of  distant  hills  softened  and 
blended  with  the  decj)  azure  of  an  Austra- 
lian sky,  cannot  fail  of  aflbrding  gratifica- 
tion to  any  one  who  can  admire  nature  un- 
adorned by  art." 

Rivers. — Hastings,  Wilson,  Maria,  Man- 
ning, Brumo,  EUenborough,  and  Forbes. 
Creeks.  —  Tymbank,  Piper's,  Limebumer's, 
PappinbiuTa,  Limestone,  Koolobungan,  Kin- 
dee,  and  Cathie.  Lakes. — Many,  but  of 
small  extent ;  principal — the  Innes,  Queen's, 
Watson,  and  Taylor. 

The  climate  of  this  division  of  New  South 
Wales  is  said  to  be  more  agreeable  than 
that  of  Sydney ;  the  mountains  approach 
nearer  to  the  coast,  collect  the  vapours  from 
the  sea,  and  cause  more  frequent  rains;  in 
summer,  especially,  the  heat  is  mitigated  by 
many  hea^7  thunder  showers.  It  is  almost 
entirely  exempt  from  the  hot  winds,  which 
are  frequent  diu'ing  the  summer  months,  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  colony;  more- 
over, the  north-eastern  part  of  New  South 
Wales,  between  the  great  main  range  diriding 
the  eastern  and  western  waters  and  the  ocean, 
has  never  experienced  the  long  droughts 
which  appear  to  occur  septennially  in  the 
central  and  western  districts.  The  greatest 
drought  experienced  in  the  Port  ilacquarie 
neighbourhood,  was  in  18il-2,  when  the 
natural  grasses  were  quite  desiccated,  and 
the  whole  country  continually  in  flames,  the 
only  young  grass  for  the  cattle  and  the  sheep 
being  in  the  flats ;  but  the  water-courses 
were  as  full  of  water  as  ever ;  and  the  wheat 
crops — which  had  failed  near  Sydney — 
yielded  abundantly  on  the  allurial  farms  on 
the  banks  of  Wilson's  river — in  some  places 
averaging  forty  bushels  of  sixty-five  pounds 
eachj  to  the  acre. 
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From  Moreton  Bay  to  the  Manning  river, 
the   southern   boundary   of   the   county   of 
Maequarie,    a  distance  of  about  270  miles 
along  the  coast,  there  are  nine  rivers,  viz. — 
the  Brisbane,  Tweed,   Richmond,  Clarence, 
Bellengen,  M'Leay,  Hastings,  Camden  Haven 
creek,  and  the  Manning.     Dr.  Lang,  speak- 
ing of  this  region,  which  he  terms   Cooks- 
land,  says,  "  I  can   fearlessly  challenge  any 
European  geographer  to   point  to  any  tract 
of  country  of  equal  extent,  and  within  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,   in  either  hemi- 
sphere,   on    the    coast    of  which  there  is  a 
greater  number,  either  of  streams  of  water, 
or  of  rivers  available  for  inland  na^dgation." 
Several  other  counties  have  recently  been 
proclaimed  (see  map  of  New  South  Wales), 
to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  Maequarie 
county,   but   of  these   I  can  obtain   no  de- 
tails ;   some  description  of  the  rivers  flowing 
through    this    tract    of   country,    \'iz.  —  the 
M'Leay,    Nambucca,    Bellengen,    Clarence, 
and   Richmond  rivers,  will   be  found  at  p. 
489.     The  country  at  the  base  of  the  main 
range  di^dding  the  basin  of  the  M'Leay  river 
from  that  of  the  Nambucca,    is   generally 
grassy   forest   land,    thickly  timbered   wdth 
gigantic    black    butt   gum    trees    and  other 
eucalypti,  abundantly  watered  wtth  numerous 
permanent   chains   of  water-holes   and   gra- 
velly water-eoiu'ses  in  brushy  hollows.    From 
the  summit  of  an  elevated  range  extending 
to  the  westward,  through  Dudley  county,  in 
an  undulating  outline   of  conical  summits, 
a  magnificent  and  extensive  view  is  afforded  ; 
to  the  westward,  amidst  a  confused  mass  of 
mountains  risin.g  beyond  mountains,  covered 
with   forest,    the    eye    can  trace    the    deep, 
narrow,  brushy  valleys  of  the  streams  form- 
ing  the  Nambucca,   cui-ling   into  the  deep 
mountain  recesses.    In  the  north-west  direc- 
tion, tier  beyond  tier  rose  in  serrated  ridges 
of  steep,    high    conical    summits,    tlie    view 
bounded  by  the  dim  blue  outline  of  a  level 
crested  range  of  considerable  altitude.     To 
the  east  the  eye  embraces  the  dense  forests 
and  swamps   on  the  Nambucca  river — the 
silvery  stream  of  its  tranquil  reaches,  and 
the  blue   surface  of  the  Pacific,  twenty-five 
miles   distant.      Towards   the   foot  of  these 
different  ranges  are  grassy  slopes — in  some 
places,  dwarf  palms  and  ferns  have  usurped 
the   place   of  grass — in  others,   magnificent 
cedar  groves — and  on  the  banks  of  creeks, 
enormous  wild  fig-trees. 

A  range  of  mountains  characterized  by  a 
chain  of  conical  summits,  with  an  average 
height  of  2,500  feet  above  the  sea,  divides  the 
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Bellengen  river  from  its  tributary  Odalberree. 
This  range  is  composed  of  soft  micaceous 
talc,  coated  with  a  deep  soil,  and  covered  on 
the  summit  and  steep  slopes,  with  luxui-iant 
grass.     For  twenty  miles  the  summit  of  tliis 
razor-back  ridge  was  found  too  difficult  for 
riding,  the  undulations  being  too  steep  and 
frequent.     From  the  top  was  seen  the  nar- 
row glen  of  the  Bellengen  river,  immediately 
opposite  to  which,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  rises  a  gigantic  range  of  about  5,000 
feet  high,  wdth  perpendicular  buttresses  of 
3,000  feet  elevation.      The  outline  of  this 
range  is  a  level  table  land,  broken  near  the 
coast  into  undulations,    with    steep    conical 
summits.     A  beautiful  grassy  forest  imme- 
diately overlooks  the  Bellengen  river,  where 
there  is  much  alluvial  land,  with  brush,  cedar 
plains,  and  forest  flats.     The  richness  of  the 
soil  may  be  judged  of  by  the  great  size  of 
the   cedar  and  rosewood  trees  on  its  banks. 
The   casuarina   also    grows   to  such  an  un- 
common  height,    and   the    foliage   assumes 
such    an   unusual   form,  that   it   might   be 
mistaken   for  a  species   of  pine.      On   the 
small    clear    plains    a    coarse-bladed    grass 
grows  more  than  two  feet  high,  and  appears 
like  small  wheat  fields ;  the  grassy  flats  are 
principally  wooded  by  that  species  of  euca- 
lypti called  forest  mahogany.      Mr.  Hodg- 
kiuson  was  unable  to  explore  much  of  the 
country  near  the  Bellengen  river,  as  in  a 
straight  line  of  ten  miles,  he  had  to  cross 
and  recross  the  stream  (little  inferior  in  size 
to  the  Hastings  river),  no  less  than  twelve 
times,  on  account  of  the  steep,  inaccessible 
forest  banks,  which  formed  tangents  to  the 
convex   lands  on  either  side.     He  was  un- 
able, for  want  of  provisions,  to  explore  the 
upper  course  of  this  "romantic  river,"  which 
possibly  may  be   found  more  available  for 
the  settler  than  its  explorer  supposed. 

The  Bellengen  river  is  separated  from  the 
Clarence  river  by  a  bold  range  of  abrupt 
lofty  mountains  hea\'ily  wooded  to  the 
summits,  and  of  a  "beautiful  colour;"  the 
country  between  the  two  rivers  consists  of 
verdant  plains,  grassy  forests,  steep,  brushy 
ranges,  and  some  rocky  water-com'ses.  The 
Bellengen  range  of  mountains  comes  near  to 
the  sea  coast,  where  it  is  1,500  feet  high  — 
at  eight  or  nine  miles  inland,  upwards  of 
3,000  feet,  and  gradually  increasing  in  alti- 
tude as  it  recedes  from  the  ocean.  This 
range  appears  to  be  the  highest  and  least 
broken  lateral  offshoot  from  the  great  main 
chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and 
it  coincides  with  the  Nundewar  lateral  range 
3  Q 
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of  Sir  T.  iMitclicll,  wliich  is  f:,\vi:t\  off  on  the 
interior  or  western  side  of  tiie  chain.  Near 
tlie  niotitli  of  the  Hellenf^en  river  a  low  ran^^c 
of  liills  extends  aloiif:^  the  coast,  past  the  Soh- 
tary  Islands;  the  country  between  these  liilk 
and  tlie  sea  appears  to  be  grassy  forest  land. 
To  the  northward  of  Dudley  county, 
through  which  the  Nambucca  and  Bellengen 
rivers  flow,  are  the  counties  of  Clarence 
and  Raleigh,  divided  by  the  Clarence 
river.  The  country  available  for  grazing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Clarence  is  niucli 
more  extensive  than  that  on  the  M'Leay 
river,  as  the  mountains  do  not  attain 
any  great  elevation  near  the  coast,  and 
the  country  is  generally  level,  not  only  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clarence,  but  also  near 
its  tributaries.  There  are,  consequently, 
numerous  settlers  and  "  squatters,"  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. Wool-drays  can  descend  with  com- 
parative ease  from  the  rich  district  on  the 
table  land  opposite  the  sources  of  the  Cla- 
rence river,  to  its  navigable  estuaiy.  The 
brushes  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  are 
interspersed  with  the  beautiful  variety  of 
timber  known  as  the  "  Moreton  Bay  pine." 

Richmond  County  is  watered  by  the 
Richmond  river,  which  at  its  mouth  has 
scenery  resembling  that  at  the  embouche  of 
the  JM'Leay  river,  namely,  mangrove  scrubs, 
tea  tree,  and  swamp  oak  thickets,  which 
cover  the  low  flats  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  higher  up  the  stream  the  alluvial 
land  is  diversified  by  brush  abounding  in 
cedar  and  pine,  clumps  of  bangolo  palms, 
reedy  swamps,  small  rich  plains,  and  highly 
wooded  forest  flats  of  great  richness.  The 
rest  of  the  county,  so  far  as  is  known,  con- 
sists of  very  thickly  timbered  forest  land  of 
the  greatest  fertility.  Mr.  Hodgkinson 
thinks  there  are  few  rivers  in  New  South 
Wales  where  so  much  good  available  land 
exists  unbroken  by  densely  wooded  ranges 
and  ravine.  Of  the  next  northern  county, 
the  Rous,  watered  by  the  Tweed,  vre  know 
little  more  than  that  the  hills  are  thickly 
wooded. 

Stanley  County  comprehends  that  part  of 
New  South  Wales,  h-ing  between  the  paral- 
lels of  27°  and  28°  S.  lat.,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
coast  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the 
dividing  shed  of  the  waters  which  flow 
towards  the  ocean,  from  those  which  flow 
into  the  interior  towards  the  Darling  river. 
Length,  from  north  to  south,  sixty  miles; 
breadth,  sixty.     The  general  aspect  consists 


of  mountains  and  plains;  the  latt(T  arc 
very  rich,  and  inelude  Normanby,  Laidley, 
Innes,  and  Letitia  plains. 

In  lat.  28°  2'  KY'  S.,  long.  I.'>2°  2V  20*  E. 
fifty-four    miles    south-west    from    Brisbane 
town,  and  sixty-four  miles  in  a  direct  distance 
from  Point  Danger  on  the  sea-coa.<ft,  there  is 
a   remarkable    gap   in    the    great    dividing 
mountain  range,    which   was  discovered    by 
Mr.  Cunningham  in  1827,  and  s\ibsequently 
explored  in  1828,  during  an  expedition  which 
he    made    from    the    Limestone    hills    (now 
called  Ipswich),    on   the  Bremer   river,  for 
this  very  purpose.     This  important  passage 
from  the  coast,  through  a  formidable  moun- 
tain banner,  commences  near  a  valley,  from 
whence  there  is  an  ascent    through   a  low  ; 
forest  ridge  at   south,  bending  S.S.W.  and  i 
S.W.    through    the    first    mile    and-a-half.  ! 
The  acclivity  is  very  gradual,  and  in  another 
half  mile  the  ridge  takes  a  decided  bend  to 
the  westward,  its  surface  becomes  wide,  and 
presents  an  open  patch    of  forest    ground, 
timbered  chiefly  with  oak  and  apple-trees. 
The  ridge  again  narrows,  but  the  declivity  is 
progressively  easy  ;  patches  of  brush   clothe 
its  sides,  as  also  the  gullies  falling  from  it, 
leading  the  back-ground  clear  of  wood,  open, 
and  grassy.     At  about  two-and-a-half  miles 
the  ridge  bends  to  the  north  of  west,  and 
immediately  the  summit  of  the  pass  appears, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  stupendous  heads, 
towering  to  the  height  of  2,000  feet,  named 
Mounts  Mitchell  and  Cordeaux.     Here  the  j 
ascent  becomes    steep   for   400   yards,   and 
a  level  surface  is  reached  at  the  top  of  the 
pass  or  gap,  clothed  \\'ith  a  thick  brush  of 
plants  common  to  the  Brisbane  river.     From 
this  point  the  waters  may  be  seen  falling 
westerly  to    INIiUer's   valley   beneath.     The 
country  contiguous  to  the  eastern  entrance  of 
this  important  means  of  intercoirrse  between 
the   lower  coast  hne    and  the  upper   table 
land  of  DarUng  and  Canning    downs,   and 
Peel   plains,    is   veiy  beautiful.     Mr.   Cun- 
ningham passed  a  tract  between  the  gap  and 
Ipswich,  apparently  part  of  the  50,000  acres 
comprising  Normanby  plains,  of  which    he 
says — "  Nothing    can   possibly   exceed    the 
richness   and  mellowness  of  its   fine  black 
soil ;  and  certainly  there  is  not,  in  any  ex- 
plored part   of  New  South  Wales,  a  more 
beautiful  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist 
than  the  landscape  presented  to  the  traveller 
fi'om  the   centre  of  Bainbrigge's  plains,  to 
which  no  description  of  mine  can   possibly 
do  justice."     Bremer  river,  on  which  Ips- 
wich is  built,  at  ten  miles  from  its  mouth. 
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has  a  tortuous  course  and  a  uniformity  of 
breadth  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  yards.  Be- 
yond Ipswich  the  river  forms  a  fine  natural 
basin  of  100  yards  wide ;  ledges  of  rocks  fill 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  separate  the  tidal 
salt  water  from  the  descending  fresh  moun- 
tain stream.  At  a  few  miles  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  gap,  the  rich  flats  and  alluvial 
grounds  are  adorned  with  blooming  vetch, 
called  by  botanists  swainsonia,  and  with  the 
lotus  AustraUs,  or  "bird's-eye"  trefoil,  as 
also  with  a  geraniuvi  and  a  senecio,  frequently 
seen  in  Bathurst  county.  The  grasses  are 
chiefly  those  of  the  more  southern  districts 
of  the  colony.  The  "  coral  tree,"  with  its 
splendid  scarlet  flowers,  here  grows  to  a 
height  of  thirty-five  feet,  with  a  smooth 
trunk,  but  thorny  branches. 

Brisbane,  the  county  town,  or  the  settle- 
ment, as  it  is  still  commonly  called,  is  situated 
on  an  elevated  ridge  of  considerable  extent, 
on  the  north  or  left  bank  of  Brisbane  river, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth. 
This  town  was  founded  as  a  penal  settle- 
ment, and  many  substantial  buildings  were 
erected  by  convict  labour,  which,  when  the 
district  was  thrown  open  for  free  settlers 
in  1842,  would,  it  was  supposed,  form  the 
nucleus  for  a  large  population.  These  rea- 
sonable hopes  were,  however,  frustrated  by 
the  pursuance  of  the  same  mistaken  policy 
which,  in  so  many  other  instances,  has  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  colony,  j€100  an 
acre  being  fixed  as  the  minimum  price  of 
building  allotments  in  the  town  of  Brisbane. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  build- 
ing allotments  were  sold  at  a  somewhat 
lower  minimum  price,  and  hence  arose 
another  small  town,  called  South  Brisbane, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  older  settlement. 
A  third  town  was  established,  by  private 
speculation,  at  Kangaroo  Point,  a  peninsula 
formed  by  a  sharp  bend  of  the  river,  situated 
exactly  opposite  to  Brisbane  town.  This 
tract  being  regarded  merely  as  country  land, 
was  disposable  at  the  government  land  sales, 
at  a  minimum  price  of  not  less  than  a  pound 
an  acre,  at  little  more  than  which  it  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Evan)  jNIac- 
keuzie,  and  subdivided  into  building  allot- 
ments, for  those  who  wished  to  have  a  fixed 
place  of  residence  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
I  but  could  not  aSbrd,  or  did  not  choose  to 
!  pay,  jglOO  an  acre  for  a  building  allotment 
!  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.*  The  popu- 
lation, which,  united,  might  have  formed  one 
*  Cooksland — Ur.  Lang. 


respectable  and  flourishing  town,  is  now 
scattered  among  three  insignificant  places,  a 
consequence  which  has  been  the  direct 
result  of  the  system  whose  chief  end  was 
professedly  concentration.  According  to  Dr. 
Lang,  there  is  much  land  of  very  inferior 
quality  near  Brisbane  town,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  but  particularly  on  the  south  side ; 
the  tract  from  Brisbane  to  Ipswich,  or  the 
Limestone  hills,  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
na\agation  of  the  Bremer,  a  distance  of 
twenty-five  miles  by  land,  and  fifty  by  the 
two  rivers,  being  absolutely  sterile,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  plain  of  a  few  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  called  Cowper's  plains,  about 
ten  miles  from  Brisbane.  In  another  place, 
however.  Dr.  Lang  says,  that  for  some  dis- 
tance above  Brisbane  the  river  is  consider- 
ably wider  than  at  the  settlement,  and  where 
the  banks  are  high  and  rocky,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  there  is 
generally  a  considerable  extent  of  level 
alluvial  land  on  the  opposite  side,  consti- 
tuting what  are  called  the  brushes,  in  which 
the  soil  is  of  the  richest  description,  and  the 
vegetation  much  more  varied  and  vigorous 
than  on  the  forest-land,  beyond  the  reach  of 
floods.  These  flats  are  found  along  the 
whole  com-se  of  the  main  river  and  its 
various  tributaries,  and  in  the  higher  parts 
of  its  course  are  both  more  frequent  and 
more  extensive  than  in  the  lower.  Ipswich, 
or  Limestone,  is  a  rising  town,  well  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  na\dgation  of  the  Bremer 
river,  and  on  the  direct  route  to  the  Darling 
downs,  by  Cunningham's  gap.  From  Ips- 
wich the  Bremer  pursues  a  tortuous  course, 
between  steep  banks,  for  about  twelve  miles, 
to  the  Brisbane  river.  A  small  steamer 
now  plies  between  the  towns  of  Ipswich  and 
Brisbane.  The  Bremer  is  subject  to  floods, 
and  has  been  known  to  rise  fifty-three  feet 
above  its  ordinary  level ;  but  the  Brisbane 
being  considerably  wider,  the  water,  in  times 
of  inundation,  escapes  much  more  freely, 
and  the  floods  on  that  river  are,  conse- 
quently, not  nearly  so  high.  Limestone 
plains,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Ipswich, 
are  a  tract  of  land  almost  destitute  of 
timber,  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  black 
mould.  The  distance  to  tlic  foot  of  the 
mountains  is  only  thirty-eight  miles,  and 
quite  level  throughout ;  at  eighteen  miles 
from  Ipswich  there  are  other  plains,  similar 
to  those  at  Limestone,  called  Normanby 
plains,  containing  an  area  of  from  40,000  to 
50,000  acres. 

The  whole  country  bounded  by  Jforeton 
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bay — a   distance    of  about  fifty   miles  from 
south  to  north — is  well  adapted  for  grazing 
and  agricultural   farming;    the   soil  around 
the  Glasshouses  (peaked  mountains,  so  called 
by  Captain  Cook,   when   he  discovered  and 
named  the  bay),  is    formed  of  decomposed 
lava,  and  very  fertile.   The  indigenous  timber 
is   of  great   value — the  auracaria  Cunning- 
hami  or  Morcton  bay  pine,  and  the  aura- 
caria Bidwellia  or  the  Bunya-Bunya  tree, 
have  been  already  mentioned.    The  mulberry 
tree  grows  very  luxuriantly.     With  regard 
to  the  adaptation  of  this  locality  to  the  cul- 
tivation   of  the    vine,   there   appears    mucli 
difference    of  opinion;    but    the   periodical 
rains  of  January  and  February,  coming  as 
they  do,  just  at  the  season  when  the  fruit 
needs  maturing  by  a  hot  sun,  seems  a  great 
obstacle.     The  climate  and  soil  appear  well 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane, 
cotton,     arrow-root,     tobacco,    indigo,     and 
other  tropical  products ;    and,  according  to 
Dr.    Lang,    is  also    admirably    adapted    for 
the  production  of  every  species  of  European 
grain,  as  well  as  of  those  peculiar  to  warmer 
climates ;  for  as  vegetation  goes  on  without 
interruption  all  the  year  round,  the  farmer 
has  only  to  select,   for  the  growth  of  any 
description  of  grain,  the  peculiar  season  that 
will  ensiu'e  the  exact  temperature  required 
to  bring  it  to  matuiity ;  the  barley  harvest, 
being  the  hardiest  grain,  comes  immediately 
after  the  colonial  winter,  the  wheat  harvest 
at  the  commencement  of  summer,  and  the 
maize  harvest  so  late  as  to  give  that  inter- 
tropical grain  the  full  benefit  of  the  heat  of 
summer.     This  latter  crop  is  a  never-failing 
one  at  Moreton  Bay,  yielding,  on  allmial 
land,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  bushels  an  acre. 
The    English    potato,    and    the    Indian    or 
sweet  potato,   are   both  cultivated   success- 
fully*.    The  latter  is  very  prolifie,  and  is 
grown    near    Brisbane    to    the    weight .  of 
eighteen,    and    even    twenty-three    pounds 
each.     Coal  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Brisbane;    and  the  fishei-ies  of  the 
extensive  bay  and  coast  may  be  made  very 
profitable.     By  recent  accounts,  it  appears 
that  the  colonists  at   Brisbane    have  com- 
menced capturing  the  Yungan,   called  also 

•  The  summer  heat  of  Moreton  Bay  will,  I  think, 
prevent  the  extensive  employment  of  European  agri- 
cultural labour  at  this  station ;  but  under  a  well  de- 
vised system,  and  with  due  encouragement,  a  large 
and  valuable  class  of  Chinese  immigrants  might  be 
induced  to  settle  at  Moreton  Bay,  where  thev  would 
soon  become  successful  cultivators  of  sugar.'  cotton, 
mulberries  for  silk,  tobacco,  and  other  products  suited 
to    the   soil    and    climate.      The  Chinese   are   now 


the  dugong  or  sea-pig  of  Moreton  bay,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  oil  from  the 
animal;  the  oil  jjrocured  in  this  way  is  highly 
spoken  of,  being  remarkably  pure  and  clear; 
about  five  gallons  is  obtained  from  each 
animal.  The  blacks  are  very  expert  in  har- 
pooning these  animals,  and  they  arc  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  flesh,  preferring  it  to 
any  other  kind  of  food. 

The  chief  Eminences  in  Stanley  county 
are  Mounts  Brisbane,  Hallen,  Forbes,  Frazer, 
Edwards,  Sampson,  Cross,  Melbourne,  and 
Stephenson,  Frenchplay  peak,  Tenthill,  and 
D'Aguilar's  range.  Rivers. — Brisbane,  Bre- 
mer, Stanley,  Logan,  Teriot,  Lockyer,  and 
Pumicestone.  Creeks.  —  Coyar,  Graham, 
Franklin,  Yarril,  and  Downshire.  Towns. — 
Brisbane  (chief) ,  on  the  Brisbane  river ;  and 
Ipswich,  on  the  Bremer  river.  Harbour. — 
The  fine  haven  of  Moreton  bay  ;  the  adja- 
cent islands  of  Moreton,  Stradbroke,  and 
Peel,  belong  to  Stanley  county. 

Of  the  three  islands  which  run  nearly 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  form  the  haven 
termed  !Moreton's  bay,  Stradbroke,  the  most 
southern  island,  is  thirty  miles  in  length, 
and  five  in  breadth ;  at  its  southern  extre- 
mity is  a  sand-spit,  parallel  to  the  main  land 
for  twelve  miles.  North  of  Stradbroke  is 
IMoreton  island,  with  a  navigable  chaiuiel 
between  the  two  of  a  mile  in  width.  More- 
ton  island  runs  north  for  about  twenty 
miles,  with  a  breadth  of  three  miles.  The 
third  or  most  northern  is  Bribie's  island, 
termed  Yareen  by  the  natives ;  it  is  seven- 
teen miles  long,  by  two  to  three  broad. 
There  is  a  channel  of  eight  miles  wide,  with 
five  to  six  fathoms  water,  between  ^Moreton 
and  Bribie  islands.  These  three  islands  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Lang  to  be  hopelessly  sterile  to 
seaward.  ^lorcton  bay,  tlu-oughout  its  whole 
extent  of  sixty  miles  long  by  twenty  miles 
wide,  is  studded  with  islands  of  vaiious  sizes, 
and  at  its  southern  extremity  it  gradually 
narrows  to  the  appearance  of  a  mere  river. 

Cavendish  Couxtv,  situated  to  the  north- 
west of  Stanley  county,  is  divided  on  the 
south  from  Chiu'chill  county  by  Lockyer's 
creek,  which  is  surroiuided  by  extensive 
plains.      Dr.  Leichardt  says :  "  I  have  seen 

purchasing  land  at  Sincapore,  and  cultivating  it  with 
their  usiial  skill:  thousands  would  emigrate  from 
Amov,  if  the  local  government  of  Australia  gave  them 
due  encouragement-  The  table  land  above  Moreton 
bav  mav  probably  be  more  adapted  for  European  out- 
door labour,  but  I  certainly  doubt  the  eligibility  of 
Stanley  county  as  a  residence  for  the  distressed  needle- 
women of  London. 
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some  foi'ty  miles  more  of  the  disti-ict,  and 
the  more  I  see,  the  more  I  feel  couvinced 
that  it  is  eminently  fit  for  small  settlers." 
Ridges  of  small  elevation  in  this  county, 
contain  small  concretions  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  are  equally  found  on  Darhng 
downs  and  on  Liverpool  plains,  indicating 
a  fertile  country.  Besides  this  description 
of  soil,  there  are  many  flats  between  the 
primitive  mountain  ranges  and  the  ridges 
where  a  bed  of  clay  lies  generally  one-and- 
a-half  to  thi-ee  feet  below  the  surface.  The 
forest  ground  resembles,  at  present,  one 
uninterrupted  oat  or  ne-field  in  hai'vest. 
Antisiheria  Amiralis,  which  gi'ows  from  three 
to  foui'  feet  high,  is  the  predominant  grass, 
and  is  burnt  ofl'  from  time  to  time,  the  ashes 
form  a  good  manm'e  by  which  the  soil  is 
enriched,  the  tuft  enlarged,  and  a  younger 
and  more  nutiitious  grass  formed. 

Commissioners'  Districts,  or  Squatting 
Stations. — Irrespective  of  the  foregoing 
counties  of  New  South  Wales,  there  is  a 
hu-ge  extent  of  the  colony  di\-ided  into  what 
are  officially  termed  commissioners'  cUstricts, 
or  "  squatting  stations,"  where  the  owners 
of  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  are  authorized, 
by  Ucences  fi'om  the  colonial  government, 
to  depastui'e  their  flocks  and  herds  over 
certain  tracts.  From  time  to  time  these 
squatting  stations  are  being  converted  into 
counties,  as  population  increases  and  land  is 
in  demand  for  purchase.  In  the  year  1848, 
the  squatting  stations  in  the  Sydney  portion 
of  New  South  Wales  were — 


Disti'icts. 


Bligh     .     .     .  . 

Clarence  Kiver  . 

Darling  Downs  . 

Lachlan      .     .  . 
Liverpool  Plains . 
M'Leay  River 
Maneroo 

Murrumbidgee  . 

New  England.  . 
AVellington 


Chief  Places. 


Dubbo. 

Grafton. 

"Warwick. 

Gundegai. 

Tamworth. 

Kempsey. 

Cressbrook. 

Deniliquin. 

Arniidale. 

Jlolong. 


To  begin  with  the  southern  districts  of 
the  colony.  The  jManeroo  has  been  de- 
scribed in  Auckland  county. 

The  Murrumbidyee  squatting  district  is 
situated  between  the  left  bank  of  the  jNIm-- 
rumbidgee  river  on  the  north,  and  the  right 
bank  of  the  Murray  river  on  the  south ;  on 
the  east  it  is  conterminous  with  the  Ma- 
neroo district.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  tracts  in  New  South  Wales;  has 
extensive  plains  and  sweUing  uplands,  thinly 


wooded,  which  increase  in  elevation  towards 
the  Australian  Alps.     The   most  prominent 
eminences  are — jNIounts  Trafalgar,  Battery, 
Friday,  Aikin,  ]Mingeroo,  ^Majonbm'y,  Janil, 
Talbingo,   Kengal,  and   the  Sno-svy   iSIoun- 
tains,  where  the  MuiTumbidgee  and  Murray 
rivers   have   their   source.     The    district   is 
well  watered  by  two  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
New  SouthWales,  and  also  by  the  Doomut  or 
Tumut,  Burnett's,  and  the  Coodrabidgee  ;  by 
the  creeks  Tingella,  Yewen-Yewen,  Nackie- 
Nackie,  Aidelong,  &c.    Hamilton  plains,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  INIurrumbidgee  and 
Camden  forest,   watered  by  Tingella  creek, 
are  extensive  and  valuable  tracts.     Albuiy, 
advantageously  placed  on  the  MuiTay  river, 
is  the  post  town  of  the  district.     It  is  in  the 
high    road    from     Sydney    to    IMelbourne, 
through   Goulbourn,    Yass,  and    Gundegai. 
This    last-named     town,     250    miles    fi'om 
Sydney,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  flats  of  the 
INIiUTumbidgee,    which   is  here  as  broad  as 
the  river  Clyde   at    Glasgow;    but,  like  all 
AustraUan  rivers,  subject  to  expansion  from 
floods.     On  one  occasion,  in  October,  1844, 
the   ^Murrumbidgee   rose    more    than   forty 
feet  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  covered  the 
parlour-  of  the  inn  at  Gundegai  to  the  depth 
of    four   feet.     The   Murrumbidgee  is  here 
fi'inged  with    swamp    oaks,    which    are    not 
found    on    any    river    fiirther    south.     The 
banks   and   districts  for  many  miles    above 
Gundegai  are  occupied  as  grazing  stations, 
and  at  intervals  by  small  farmers. 

Lachlan  squatting  district  is  situated  be- 
tween the  right  bank  of  the  ]Muri'umbidgee 
river,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Lachlan  river. 
This  large  division  of  the  colony  consists 
chiefly  of  a  series  of  undulations,  with  exten- 
sive plateaux,  such  as  the  Euryalean  (between 
Mount  Brogdeu  and  Jones  hiUs),  and  MoUe 
plains,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lachlan. 
There  are  several  lakes ;  the  principal  are — 
Qua\iingame,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Lachlan  and  Murrumbidgee  rivers ;  Camp 
bell's,  Goorungutty,  and  Cudjallogong,  or 
Regent's  lake.  The  chief  euiinences  are- 
Taylor's,  Peel's,  ^lacquarie's  (or  Coccaparra 
Y'en'araser,  Goulbourn's  ranges,  ^Mounts 
Stewart,  Gill,  Watts,  ]\Iyarong,  Berabidgal, 
Matta,  or  Mannar  (hill),  Maude,  Garrow, 
Meyrick,  Balloon,  ^loriatta,  Portesse,  and 
Byng.  The  rivers  are  the  Lachlan,  ^lur- 
rumbidgee,  Yass,  and  Boorowa. 

Sir  T.  Mitchell,  speaking  of  the  country 
near  Jugion  creek,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mm-rumbidgee,  on  the  road  which  leads 
towai'ds    Sydney,    says — "  The    sc-tnery    at 
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various  points  of  tlie  river  seen  tliis  day  was  I  watered  by  tlie  iiumerou.f  rivers  and  erecks 


very  beaiUii'ul ;  its  ehief  features  consistiug 
of  noble  pieces  of  water,  umbrageous  woods, 
flowering  meadows,  enlivened  by  tliose  objects 
so  essential  to  tbc  liarniony  of  landscape — 
cattle  of  every  hue.  Ea(;h  meadow  was 
already  covered  with  the  lowing  herds,  for 
which  it  seemed  to  be  prepared."  The 
traces  of  the  industry  of  man  are  obvious  in 
fences  and  substantial  wooden  houses,  with 
their  smoking  ehinineys,  built  in  the  most 
inviting  parts  of  each  cattle  run.  This 
region  is  thinly  wooded  with  the  gigantic 
Yarra  eucalyptus,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
pastoral  districts  in  the  colony.  Nothing 
definite  is  known  of  the  Lower  Dai-ling  River 
district,  but  the  country  appears  to  deterio- 
rate the  further  it  is  explored  westward  of 
the  great  coast  range.  On  that  portion  of 
the  Lower  Darhng  which  is  bounded  by  the 
Lachlan  river,  there  is  good  pasturage  and 
several  stock  stations. 

WeUinyton  distiirt.  —  Adjacent  to  the 
counties  of  Wellington  and  Bathurst,  and 
between  the  Laelilau  and  the  Macquarie 
rivers,  is  a  very  fertile  tract.  The  plahut 
Wellington,  Caunil,  Baird,  and  GuUerong 
afl'ord  sweet  pasturage.  The  eminences  are 
Harvey's,  Croker's,  and  New  Year  ranges. 
Mounts  Coulambals,  Laidley,  Bugamel,  ^lar- 
ga-Nangar,  Amyot  or  Camerberdong,  Mel- 
ville, Allan  or  Wolga,  Picor  Taiga,  Hiu-ds, 
Paccalang,  Gundobillong,  and  Warranaiy. 
Rivers  Lachlan,  Macquarie,  Byrnes,  Kalin- 
galungaguy,  Yameruuna,  Belabula,  Bell, 
^lolle,  iMary,  Elizabeth,  Bogan  or  New  Yeai" 
creek,  and  several  other  creeks. 

Bligh  squatting  district  is  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  Macquarie  river,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Liverpool  range,  as  it  extends 
to  Warrabungle  range.  The  pasturage  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  well  watered.  The  ehief 
eminences  zxQ^iovtni  Harris  and  Warrabungle 
or  Arbuthnot's  range,  which  comprises  Load- 
stone hiU,  Mount  Harrison,  and  Vernon's 
Peak. 

Liverpool  Plains  sqimtting  district  (native 
name  Corborn  Comleroy)  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Liverpool  or  great  dividing 
coast  range,  on  the  east  by  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  same  great  di\'iding  range ; 
on  the  north  and  west  the  boundaries  are 
indefinite.  This  is  the  finest  pastoral  dis- 
trict in  New  South  Wales ;  situated  between 
two  parallel  mountain  ranges,  it  is  traversed 
at  irregular  intervals  by  narrow  belts  of 
forest  which  dinde  the  plains  into  a  series 
of  natural   parallelograms,    and   excellently 


which  run  eastward  and  westward,  and  are 
the  source  of  nearly  all  the  streams  to  the  ' 
northward  of  Sydney.  The  ehief  ennnencesare 
the  Warrabungle,  or  the  Arbuthnot  range, 
which  divide  the  Liverpool  plains  from  Bligb 
district ;  the  Great  Liverpool  range,  the 
(ireen  mountains,  Vansittart  hills.  Pandora's 
Pass,  East  Bluff,  Mooan,  Mac  Arthur,  Tereil, 
Murulla,  Temi,  Spear  range,  Breeci,  Din- 
bundie,  Forbes,  Turiel,  Shirley,  Nundawar  , 
or  Hardwick's  range.  Mount  Riddell,  Albuera, 
DiTimmoud  range,  Frazer,  Lindesay,  Purren 
Virden,  BuUinbuUa,  and  GuUigal.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Peel,  Cockburn, 
Bireboola,  Mooriloo,  Bowen,  Yorke,  Turra- 
beile,  Parry,  Nammoy,  Goonore,  Gaora,  Co- 
radUla,  Mulnuerindie,  Maules,  Coagi,  Buddie, 
Horton,  Kareen,  Bombelli,  Gwydir,  and 
Darling.  The  creeks  are  those  of  Car- 
ringoha,  Purreonville,  Weeves,  Ogunbill, 
Moonbi,  Calingorady,  Moowar  creeks ;  and 
the  Lobster,  ^leadow.  Welcome,  Rocket, 
Bombelli,  Limejuice,  Pelican,  and  Roderigo 
ponds.  I 

The    Australian    Agricultural     Company ' 
hold  within  the   boundaries  of  this  district 
502,898  acres  out  of  their  grant  of  1,000,000 
acres,  the  remainder,  consisting  of  '137,109 
acres,    are,    as  previously    stated,   in    Glou- 
cester county.  I 
The  Peel  river  portion  of  the  Australian 
Agricultiu'al  Company's  lands,  consisting  of 
313,298  acres,  commences  at  the  source  of 
the  Peel  river,  immediately  under  the  great 
range,  and  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  north  1 
by  that  river,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  \ 
marked  lines  to  include  the  above  area.  These  \ 
lands,  from  their  elevation  above  the  sea,  and  ' 
being  beyond  the  genial  eft'ects  of  the  sea 
breeze,  are  subjected  to  greater  extremes  of 
both  cold  and  heat  than  the  Port  Stephen's 
grant,  and  are   occasionally  liable  to  frosts, 
but  the  soils  in  the  valleys  are  rich  and  fer- 
tile in  the  extreme,  and  although  crops  of 
maize  and  tobacco  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
wheat  and  potatoes  may,  it  is  considered, 
be  grown  to  any  extent. 

The  hills  are  everywhere  richly  covered 
with  a  tall  luxuriant  grass,  but  comparatively 
bare  of  timber,  not  affording  in  this  respect 
the  same  facilities  as  the  land  at  Port  Ste- 
phens. The  Peel  river  forms,  for  some 
miles,  the  northern  and  eastern  boundary  of 
this  portion  of  the  compam-'s  possession,  and 
streams  of  minor  importance  run  through 
other  parts  of  them. 

The  remaining  grant  of  the  Comoanr,  a 
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;)arallelogram  of  24-9,600  acres,  is  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  from  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Peel's  river  grant,  and  embraces  the 
greater  portion  of  the  flats  or  levels  which 
rt'ere  originally  a  fresh-water  lake,  since 
filled  in  by  the  washings  fi-om  the  surround- 
ing hills,  and  consequently  containing  the 
richest  allu\'ial  soils  of  very  considerable 
depth ;  the  pasturage  on  the  plains  is 
decidedly  herbaceous,  on  which  stock  of 
every  description  thrive  remarkably  well : 
the  hills  are  coated  with  the  same  character 
of  grass  as  that  on  the  hills  of  the  Peel's 
River  tract,  differing  only  from  the  grass  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Barrier  range,  inas- 
much as  it  is  more  rank  in  growth,  and  more 
fattening  in  quality.  The  numerous  streams 
that  intersect  and  are  comprised  within  the 
boundary  lines  of  this  portion,  on  reaching 
the  plains  become  absorbed  in  the  soils,  so 
that  they  are  somewhat  deficient  in  sm-face 
water,  which  is  nevertheless  always  attain- 
able with  ease  and  certainty  at  five-and- 
tweuty  feet  below  the  surface ;  and  Artesian 
wells  might  be  here  introduced  with  incal- 
culable advantage. 

On  all  the  lands  of  the  company  large 
sums  of  money  have  been  expended  by  the 
company  in  making  roads  and  bridges,  and 
in  the  erection  of  houses  and  buildings. 

The  company  has  also  large  flocks  of 
sheep — herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  depas- 
turing on  their  several  locations,  the  breeds 
of  which  are  of  the  purest  and  most  valued 
kinds,  sent  originally  fi"om  this  country, 
France,  and  Germany,  at  very  great  expense, 
and  selected  with  considerable  care  and 
judgment. 

M'Leay  squatting  district  is  divided  by  the 
Macquarie  river  on  the  south  from  IMac- 
quarie  county;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded 
by  New  England  district ;  on  the  north  by 
Clarence  River  district;  on  the  east  by  the 
ocean.  There  is  a  large  extent  of  available 
land  along  the  banks  of  the  M'Leay  river, 
on  whose  banks,  as  before  stated,  Kempsey, 
the  post-town,  is  situated.  The  soft  slaty 
ranges,  more  than  usually  disintegrated  and 
decomposed,  are  very  general  in  the  basin 
of  the  M'Leay  river,  and  being  converted 
into  a  rich  loose  soU,  have  a  comparatively 
better  grassy  covering  than  the  other  for- 
inations;  they  are  not,  in  general,  thickly 
wooded,  and,  it  is  supposed,  would  be  pre- 
eminently favoiu-able  for  the  gi-owth  of  the 
cine,  which  seems  to  dehght  in  earth  mixed 
with,  or  formed  from  decomposed  black  clay 
slate,  as  is  observable  on  the  mountains  near 


the  Rhine,  and  at  Constantia,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  At  Dongai  creek,  near  the  M'Leay 
river,  there  ai'c  scvei-al  limestone  caves  full 
of  stalactites,  of  singular  conformation.  Pro- 
ceeding from  Dongai  creek,  up  the  banks 
of  the  M'Leay  river,  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  squatting  stations  belonging  mostly 
to  retired  officers.  The  country  they  occupy 
is  abundantly  watered,  independently  of  the 
river,  by  numerous  permanent  chains  of 
ponds  and  water-courses.  The  grass  is 
good,  but  the  country,  especially  on  the 
north  bank,  soon  becomes  elevated,  the 
ranges  rising  one  beyond  the  other,  in  end- 
less succession,  covered  with  dense  brushy 
forest,  and  intersected  by  ravines  and  water- 
gulHes.  Thei'e  are  scattered  sheep  stations 
on  the  Upper  M'Leay  and  Apsley  river;  but 
the  rugged  mountainous  country  intervening 
between  them  and  the  Lower  ^M'Leay,  pre- 
vents all  communication  between  the  settlers 
on  either  side.  I\Ir.  Ralfe,  the  government 
surveyor,  has  discovered  a  passage  over  the 
mountains  (some  of  which  are  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea)  from  the  table-land  of  New 
England,  and  a  road  has  now  been  con- 
structed to  Port  Macquarie,  for  wool-drays, 
so  that  the  staple  produce  is  conveyed  in  the 
weekly  steamers  to  Sydney.  The  Solitary 
Islands  are  ofl"  the  sea-coast. 

Rivers.  — •  M'Leay,  Nambucca,  and  Bel- 
lengen. 

New  England  squatting  district,  bounded 
on  the  east  by  a  line  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Barnard  and  ^Manning  rivers  to  the 
top  of  Mount  Seaview,  thence  by  a  line  to 
the  top  of  Wirrikimbie  mountain,  and  thence 
by  a  line  north  by  compass  from  Wirri- 
kimbie, dividing  the  district  from  Macquarie 
county,  and  from  the  M'Leay  and  Clarence 
River  districts ;  ou  the  north,  by  a  line  due 
west,  so  as  to  intersect  the  top  of  Mount 
Girard,  near  the  head  of  the  north  branch 
of  the  Clarence  river,  and  dividing  this  from 
the  Darling  Downs  district ;  on  the  west  by 
the  western  extremity  of  the  great  dividing 
range,  so  as  to  include  the  table  land ;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Mauuing  river,  which 
forms  the  north  boundary  of  Gloucester 
county.  This  elevated  district  is  one  of  the 
best  sheep  pastures  in  Australia.  Mr.  Pat- 
tison  remarks,  in  his  work  on  New  South 
Wales,  that  nothing  will  astonish  the  tra- 
veller in  the  bush  more  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  villages  and  settlements  s])riug 
into  existence;  a  court-house,  inn,  and  store, 
arc  the  first  attempts  in  a  bush  township.  In 
the  centre  of  this  squatting  district  is,Arma- 
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diil(',  which,  in  IHI'i,  had  solely  a  poVwc- 
statioii;  iu  18IH-'J,  it  had  two  places  of 
worship,  five  inns,  a  steam-mill,  stores, 
tradesmen  of  all  kinds,  and  was  a  thriving 
town,  with  a  weekly  post  to  Sydney. 

Emi/K'nrt'K. —  Hen  Lomond,  Mitchell,  Oal- 
ligal,  Hullimhulla,  Basaltic  rock,  Wirrikim- 
bie,  Mimut  Seaview,  Su^'arloaf  or  (Chandler's 
peak,  and  the  Hlue  iiumntains. 

Rivers.  —  Barnard,  Apsley,  IIastiii!;s, 
M'Leay,  Croker,  Clarence,  Severn,  iJurrcll, 
Anderson,  Dumaresque,  Boyd,  Mitchell, 
Man's,  and  vai'ious  creeks  and  |)onds. 

Clarence  River  squatting  district  is  bounded 
on  tlie  south  by  the  ranges  which  form  the 
basin  of  the  Clarence  river,  on  the  south 
side  of  that  river ;  on  the  west  by  the  New 
England  district;  on  the  north  by  the 
ranges  forming  the  basin  of  the  Brisbane, 
and  the  Logan  on  the  south  side  of  these 
rivers ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  sea-coast. 
I  do  not  know  the  area  of  this  district, 
which  is  mountainous.  The  principal  emi- 
nences are,  jMounts  Lindsay  (5,700  feet). 
Warning  (3,300  feet),  Hughes,  Wohman, 
Coke,  King  William,  Ballow,  and  Barney. 
It  is  watered  by  the  Boyd,  Clarence,  Tweed, 
Richmond,  Brunswick,  Logan,  Teviot,  and 
Albert  rivers ;  and  by  Urara,  Myrtle,  Load- 
stone, Deep,  Reynolds,  and  Yarril  creeks. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report 
of  Mr.  Commissioner  Fry,  commissioner  of 
crown  lands  in  the  Clarence  district,  and  a 
magistrate  of  the  territory,  drawn  up  in 
June,  1846  :— 

"  The  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Clarence  river  are 
of  various  sizes,  many  of  them  extending  along  the 
river  for  miles,  the  soil  being  a  deep  dark  alluvial 
deposit  on  a  substratum  of  clay,  covered  at  top  by  a 
layer  of  vegetable  decomposition,  the  accumulation 
of  ages,  and  so  thinly  timbered  that  isolated  acres 
may  be  found  unincumbered  by  a  single  tree.  The 
astonishing  vegetation  with  which  they  are  clothed 
is  almost  inconceivable,  such  indeed  as  I  have  never 
witnessed  elsewhere  save  on  the  equally  favoured 
regions  of  the  Richmond,  a  river  forty  miles  to  the 
northward  of  tlie  Clarence.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  a  country  more  worthy  of  having  bestowed 
upon  it  the  labour  of  the  husbandman,  or  one  more 
lilvely  to  remunerate  him  for  his  toil  than  the  locali- 
ties to  which  I  refer,  as  they  are  remarkable,  not 
alone  for  the  excellence  of  the  land,  but  tor  being 
placed  under  a  climate  than  which  none  can  be  more 
conducive  to  the  process  of  vegetation.  An  almost 
complete  realization  of  Fenelon's  conception  with 
reference  to  Calypso's  isle  is  exhibited  in  the  climate 
of  the  Clarence,  as,  without  any  degree  of  hyperbole, 
a  perpetual  spring  may  be  said  to  prevail  during  the 
entire  year,  for  so  mild  are  the  seasons  that  vegeta- 
tion remains  unchecked  even  in  the  midst  of  the  so- 
called  winter.  Rain  is  abundant,  so  much  so  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  district  is  unsuited 
for  pastoral  purposes,  at  least  so  far  as  sheep  are 


concerned.  Prost  is  very  unfrequent,  and  never 
intense,  as  may  Vje  inferred  from  its  ({cojfraphieaj 
position.  The  heat  in  summer  is  considerable,  but 
an  excess  of  two  or  three  days  is  almost  invariably  \ 
succeeded  by  thunder  showers  which  for  a  time  ren- 
der cool  and  invigorating  the  air,  occasionally  causing 
an  extraordinary  rapid  change  of  temperature,  the 
thermometer  having  been  frequently  known  to  vary  '. 
no  less  than  forty  degrees  in  the  space  of  twelve 
hours.  This  sudden  caprice  of  temperature  is  how- 
ever not  in  the  least  creative  of  unhealthiness  j  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  however  justly  it  may  be  famed  for  the 
salubrity  of  its  climate,  which  is  more  conducive  to 
the  health  of  the  human  body  than  the  district  of  the 
Clarence  river ;  indeed  most  others  must  be  confessed 
to  yield  to  it  in  this  respect,  inasmuch  as  the  never- 
fading  mantle  of  green  in  which  it  is  perpetually 
clothed,  shields  its  inhabitants  from  the  opthalmic 
diseases  so  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  colony. 
Were  it  necessary  to  adduce  any  corroboration  of ' 
this  truth,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  unsuccessful  effort  \ 
of  a  medical  practitioner  to  establish  himself  in  the  ' 
district,  who,  though  eminent  both  for  professional 
talent  and  amenity  of  manner,  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  undertaking,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  protracted 
for  upwards  of  two  years,  his  failure  solely  arising 
from  the  almost  entire  absence  of  disease,  as  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  a  population  amounting  to  nearly 
l,iiOO  souls,  and  possessed  of  150,000  sheep  and 
30,000  cattle,  would  be  unable  sufficiently  to  remu- 
nerate him  were  his  services  required.  On  the  whole, 
a  four  \ears'  residence  in  the  district  has  confirmed 
me  in  the  opinion,  that  no  country  ever  came  from 
the  hands  of  its  Creator  more  eminently  qualified  to 
be  the  abode  of  a  thriving  and  numerous  population, 
than  the  one  of  which  I  have  been  speaking ;  and  in 
forming  this  estimate  I  have  been  uninfluenced  either 
by  prejudice  or  by  interest,  being  no  way  concerned 
with  it  save  in  that  arising  from  my  official  capacity." 

From  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude,  there 
are  tidal  rivers  along  the  coast  to  the  north- 
ward, every  forty  miles;  all  perennial  streams. 

Canning  Downs,  to  the  westward  of  Church- 
hill  and  BuUer  counties,  are  several  miles 
in  length,  and  two  to  tliree  miles  in  breadth  ; 
on  each  side  of  the  plains  there  ai-e  ranges 
of  middling  height — now  a  chain  of  cones, 
now  flat-topped  mountains,  covered  with 
brush,  then  long-backed  hills  sharply  cut  at 
their  ends.  The  soil  of  the  downs  is  black, 
and  yet  mild,  with  many  white  concretions 
of  carbonate  of  lime  ;  the  vegetation  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  forest  grotmd  on 
the  other  side  of  the  coast  range,  and  the 
grasses  ai-e  more  various,  but  they  do  not 
here  exclusively  occupy  the  ground;  they 
grow,  says  Leichardt,  more  sociably  in  small 
commiulities,  together,  separated  by  suc- 
culent herbs,  pai-ticulai-ly  composites ;  the 
creeks  are  deeply  cut,  with  steep  banks 
covered  with  reeds'.  This  celebrated  explorer 
of  the  resources  of  New  South  Wales,  says : 
that  the  finest  mountain  country  he  has 
seen  in  the  colony,  is  the  eastern  side  of 
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the  "gap,"  through  which  the  road  pisses 
from  the  Brisbane  to  tlie  southern  parts  of 
Canning  downs.  Sunny  ranges  covered  with 
fine  grass  and  open  forest,  ascend  pretty 
rapidly  to  the  pass.  The  coast  range  forms 
an  amphitheatre  of  dark,  steep  mountains ; 
a  waterfall  nishes  over  a  precipice  300  feet 
high,  into  a  rocky  valley,  which  one  might 
take  for  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
if  the  sm-roundiug  rocks  warranted  such  a 
supposition.  Bold  isolated  mountains  ap- 
pear in  the  distance,  in  their  various  tints  of 
blue,  during  sunset  "  dimming  through  a 
purple  mist."  Both  sides  of  the  moimtain 
have  some  brushes,  particularly  the  western 
side,  in  which  many  of  the  trees  of  the 
Bunya  brushes  reappear.  This  is  the  most 
western  point  in  which  that  beautiful  palm, 
the  aracauria  Cunninghamia,  has  been  found; 
the  Seaforthia  palm  is  fi-equent  and  high. 
The  rosewood  acacia  is  abundant ;  it  has 
a  very  agreable  ^nolet  scent.  The  "  bottle 
tree,"  which  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
tropical  Australia,  is  seen  here ;  it  swells 
slightly  four  to  five  feet  high,  then  tapers 
rapidly  to  a  small  diameter,  the  whole  height 
about  forty  feet ;  foliage  thin,  crown  scanty, 
leaves  lanceolate,  and  of  a  greyish  green. 
The  Canning  and  Peel  downs,  which  by 
some  are  considered  as  part  of  the  Darling 
downs,  extend  northward  to  lat.  26°  50',  six 
miles  beyond  Jimba  creek.  Their  length  is 
estimated  thirty  to  forty  miles ;  they  slope 
gradually  from  the  great  eastern  range  down 
to  the  Condaraine. 

Darling  Downs  are  in  length  about  120 
mdes,  from  north  to  south,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  fifty  miles,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  a  line  extending  due  west,  so 
as  to  intersect  the  top  of  Mount  Gerard, 
which  is  near  the  head  of  the  north  branch 
of  the  Clarence  river,  and  di\'iding  this 
from  the  New  England  district,  on  the  east 
by  the  range  di^^ding  the  east  and  west 
waters,  separating  this  fi'om  the  Clarence 
River  district  and  from  Stanley  county ;  on 
the  north  and  west  the  boundaries  are  unde- 
fined. The  plains  of  this  extensive  district 
are  the  Darling  downs.  Canning  downs, 
Cecil,  Peel,  and  Waterloo  plains.  The  chief 
eminences  are  Mount  Parker,  M'Leay,  and 
Herries'  ranges,  mounts  Sturt,  Mitchell, 
Logan,  and  Hay  peak.  It  is  well  watered 
6y  the  Condamine,  Glen,  Dumaresque,  Boyne, 
]Macintyre,  Myall,  and  other  streams. 

The  Darling  downs  were  discovered  by 
the  late  Allan  Cunningham,  in  1827,  during 
the  course  of  an   expedition  suggested  by 
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then  surveyor-general  Oxley.  Cunningham 
left  the  Upper  Hunter's  river  on  30th  April, 
1827,  with  six  servants  and  eleven  horses, 
and  previous  to  his  departure,  expressed  to 
me  his  conviction,  that  the  discovery  of  a 
valuable  country  would  be  the  reward  of  his 
labours.  He  crossed  the  dividing  range  at 
an  elevation  of  3,080  feet  above  the  sea, 
skirted  the  Liverpool  plains  at  an  elevation 
of  840  feet,  through  a  forest  comitry;  and 
about  forty  miles  to  the  northward  of  31°  2' 
S.  lat.,  150°  30'  E.,  found  that  the  country 
had  gradually  risen  to  1,900  feet.  After 
crossing  the  parallel  of  30°,  and  passing  a 
poor  i-egion,  the  adventurous  explorer  de- 
scended to  "  a  beautiful  and  well-watered 
valley,  affording  abundance  of  pasturage." 
This  valley  terminated  sixteen  miles  farther 
north,  on  a  stream  (the  Gwydir)  flowing- 
north-west,  in  29°  51'  lat.,  911  feet  above 
the  sea.  Proceeding  northward  through  a 
comparatively  inferior  tract,  he  came  in  lat. 
29,  long.  150°  10'  on  a  river  running  westerly, 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  very  deep,  810  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  170  miles  from  the  coast. 
Here  the  land  was  good.  A  country,  then 
arid,  on  account  of  the  existing  drought,  was 
next  explored  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
for  eighty  miles,  and  eventually  led  to  a 
clear,  pastoral  region,  which  has  since  proved 
so  valuable.  Deep  ponds,  nourished  by 
streams  from  the  islands  immediately  to  the 
eastward,  extend  along  its  central  lower  flats, 
which  being  permanently  watered  furnish  an 
almost  inexhaustible  range  of  cattle  pasture  at 
all  seasons.  From  these  central  grounds  rise 
downs  of  a  rich,  black,  dry  soil,  and  of  a 
vciy  ample  sm-face  ;  they  furnish  abundance 
of  grass,  are  conveniently  watered,  and,  being 
above  the  reach  of-  the  floods  which  take 
place  on  the  flats  during  seasons  of  rain, 
are  well  adapted  for  sheep  stations.  Some 
hills  are  connected  laterally  with  the  bold 
outhne  of  the  stupendous-looking  coast-line 
range;  they  are  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
with  dense  underwood.  The  greater  part 
of  the  downs  is  composed  of  hill  and  dale, 
woodland  and  plain,  forming  a  most  beau- 
tifully diversified  landscape. 

There  is  communication  with  the  sea-coast 
from  this  tal)le  land  by  Cunningham's  gap, 
through  Stanley  county,  to  ^Nloreton  bay. 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  Darling  downs  is 
1,800  to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea;  but 
Mount  Mitchell,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
adjacent  range,  is  4,100  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  the  Condaraine  river  the  countiy  rises 
very  gently — almost  imperceptibly,  till  the 
3  R 
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road  passes  between  two  hills  or  ranges, 
where  basaltic  rock  appears,  and  very  exten- 
sive shallow  valleys  or  plains,  f;enerally  in- 
tersected by  a  creek  overgrown  with  reeds 
and  high  grass.  Here  and  there  the  grass 
tree  is  seen,  either  single  or  in  groups  and 
groves,  one  foot  or  more  in  diameter,  and 
eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The  ranges  which 
border  the  plains  are  covered  with  box-wood ; 
with  a  gum-tree,  called  the  Moreton  Bay 
ash ;  and  with  other  trees ;  but  all  very 
scattered.  The  forest  becomes  denser  on 
approaching  the  eastern  slopes.  Dr.  Lei- 
chardt  thinks  there  is  no  equal  to  the  Dar- 
ling downs  for  sheep  rearing,  the  mutton 
being  fat  and  tender,  and  the  wool  excellent. 
One  shepherd  can  here  look  after  two  to 
three  thousand  sheep ;  whereas,  in  other 
districts,  three  or  four  shepherds  would  be 
reqmsite  for  the  care  of  a  similar  number. 
They  are  traversed,  at  moderate  distances 
from  each  other,  by  streams  or  creeks,  rising 
in  the  lofty  coast  range,  and  running  west- 
ward to  the  Condamine  river.  The  usual 
extent  of  a  sheep  run  or  station  is  twenty 
miles  in  length,  by  six  miles  in  breadth,  or 
three  miles  on  each  side  of  one  of  these 
creeks;  one  station,  therefore,  contains  120 
square  miles  =  76,800  acres.  Dr.  Lang 
says,  that  on  the  east  side  of  the  range 
towards  the  coast,  the  sheep  and  cattle  sta- 
tions are  not  unfrequently  of  this  extent. 
Large  plains  stretch  along  the  Condamine 
river,  some  fifty  miles  long  by  twenty-five 
miles  broad — true  savannahs,  in  the  centre 
of  which  may  be  seen  the  sharp  line  of  the 
horizon,  as  on  the  ocean.  North-west  of 
the  Condamine,  on  the  Cogoon  river,  are  the 
valuable  Fitzroy  downs,  with  "  mount  Abun- 
dance;" and  still  further  north  there  is  an 
immense  extent  of  pastoral  country,  dis- 
covered by  Mitchell,  which  he  states  to  be 
of  greater  extent  than  the  whole  of  the 
present  squatting  districts ;  and  that  after 
his  exploring  party  crossed  the  Darhng  river, 
they  never  suffered  from  heat,  and  had  no 
want  of  water.  There  is  excellent  pastiu'age 
in  the  tracts  watered  by  the  Cogoon,  Ma- 
ranoa,  Claude,  Belyando,  W'arrego,  Nogoa, 
and  other  rivers,  which  flow  from  the  south 
side  of  the  Plutonic  cones — Pluto,  Hutton, 
and  Playfair ;  but  the  country  on  the  Vic- 
toria river  is  better  watered  than  any  other 
part  of  Australia  seen  by  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell.  The  soil  is  of  rich  clay,  and 
covered  with  luxuriant  pasturage.  To  the 
north-east,  after  passing  the  great  plains  of 
the    Condamine,    Leiehai'dt    entered    on  a 


country  which  was  alternately  covered  with 
fine  open  forest  land,  well  tirrassed,  and  fit 
for  cattle  and  horse  breeding,  and  with  long 
stretches  of  almost  impassable  brigalow 
scrub.  Along  the  Dawson  river  or  creek, 
in  20°  S.  lat.,  fine  flats  extend  along  its 
banks  and  open  ridges,  with  sound  ground 
some  miles  off  the  river.  At  Palm-tree 
creek,  in  25°  34'  S.  lat.,  there  are  rich  flats, 
fine  ridges,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 
Following  up  this  creek  is  a  flat  table  land, 
where  the  waters  are  turned  to  the  south- 
west. Proceeding  towards  Robinson's  river 
or  creek,  the  whole  countrj'  is  openly  tim- 
bered, the  ridges  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
creek,  in  part,  covered  with  silvered-leaf  iron 
bark,  and  well  adapted  for  sheep.  Fine 
flats  extend  along  its  bank,  when  first  met 
vrith,  in  25°  28'  S.  lat.  At  Zamia  creek,  in 
24°  54'  S.  lat.,  there  is  a  flat  country  of  very 
great  extent,  almost  unbounded  by  any  rise 
towards  the  north-east.  The  creek  is  ac- 
companied by  small  flats  and  thick  scrub; 
but  the  flats  extend  more  and  more,  and  the 
scrub  recedes  as  it  approaches  the  large 
open  country,  which  appears  thinly  timbered. 
The  reader  may  follow,  with  his  eye,  these 
tracts  of  country,  along  the  routes  of 
Mitchell  and  Leichardt,  in  the  accompanying 
map  of  New  South  Wales.  A  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  new  regions  they  ex- 
plored is  given  at  pp.  388  to  393. 

The  country  north  of  Stanley  county, 
not  yet  di\ided  into  counties,  is  marked  by 
a  very  high  range  of  sienite,  broken  through 
by  basaltic  rock,  diriding  Stanley  county 
from  the  Wide  Bay  district.  To  the  north- 
ward of  the  27th  parallel  is  the  Bunya- 
Bunya  country,  so  called  from  a  gigantic 
tree  of  that  name,  with  an  umbrella-like 
head,  which  overtowers  all  the  trees  of  the 
brush,  and  at  certain  seasons  (about  every 
three  years)  supplies  the  aborigines  with  a 
very  palatable  food,  which  they  travel  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  mUes, 
periodically,  to  obtain.  Some  of  these  giants 
of  vegetation,  which  rise  to  150  feet,  as 
straight  as  a  gmi  barrel,  have  a  circum- 
ference of  twenty  feet,  at  six  feet  elevation 
from  the  ground ;  the  cones,  which  arc  about 
one  foot  long,  and  three-quarters  in  diameter, 
somewhat  like  a  pine-apple,  contain  forty  to 
fifty  scales,  beneath  which  a  kernel  is  found, 
which  Leichardt  says,  is  "  delicious  eating," 
and  that  it  is  difficult  to  cease  eating  them. 
These  trees,  which  look  like  "  pillars  of  the 
blue  vault  of  heaven,"  extend  over  a  brash 
about  fifty  miles  in  length,  by  ten  in  breadth. 
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The  "  Glasshouses,"  in  this  neighbour- 1 
hood,  so  named  by  captain  Cook,  rise  out 
of  low  ranges — some  like  needles,  others 
like  castles — the  highest  (Bii-oa  or  Bii-wah) 
is  about  1,000  feet  high,  composed  of  rock 
entirely  difl'erent  fi'om  the  siuTounding 
mountains.  Dr.  Leichardt,  who  had  seen 
similar  mountain  features  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clermont-Ferrand,  in  Auvergne, 
considers  these  isolated  cones  to  consist  of 
what  geologists  call  rockdomite.  The  Biroa 
is  extremely  steep,  and  its  sides  almost 
naked  rock ;  but  wherever  a  hollow  or  de- 
pression has  allowed  the  accumidation  of 
some  soil  and  of  moisture,  a  rich  vegetation 
appears,  single  but  full  high  bushes  of  a 
broad-leaved  borouia,  a  dendrobium  with 
red  blossoms,  and  other  flowers.  Leichardt 
thinks  that  the  sea  once  heaved  against 
these  mountains,  which  are  surrounded  by 
sandstone  ridges  of  a  coarse  grain.  The 
grass-tree  (Xanthorracem)  grows  in  thousands 
(except  on  Darling  downs,  or  other  places 
possessing  a  very  rich,  black,  mild  soil  con- 
taining much  carbonate  of  lime,  this  is 
generally  a  sign  of  a  poor  or  tliin  soil) ; 
casuariua,  the  apple,  and  other  trees,  abound 
in  the  district.  The  Bovne  river,  which 
traverses  the  region  east  of  Wide  bay,  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Heni-y  Stuart  Russell. 
He  found,  after  leanng  Jimba  creek  (see 
map  of  New  South  Wales) ,  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  country  alters — instead  of 
the  wide-spreading  plains  upon  the  Darling 
downs,  there  is  a  fine  imdulating  country 
thickly  timbered,  and  covered  with  the  most 
luxuriant  gi-ass ;  the  ridges  are  chiefly  gra- 
nite. The  bed  of  the  Bopie  river  is  1,500 
feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  first  day's  jour- 
ney down  the  river,  the  explorers  passed 
over  some  lovely  country  ;  nothing  coidd  be 
more  beautiful  and  luxm-iant  than  the 
valleys ;  the  foliage  of  all  the  trees,  amongst 
which  is  the  conspicuous  wide-spreading 
"  apple  tree,"  appeared  fresher  and  brighter 
than  any  ^Ir.  Russell  had  seen  in  any  other 
part  of  Austraha.  Droughts,  they  found, 
'  were  unknown ;  the  soil,  dark  and  rich  ;  the 
I  gi'ass,  chiefly  oaten,  which  is  the  most  fat- 
'  tening ;  the  ridges  high  (always  the  sign  of 
I  good  sheep-groimd,)  and  well  wooded,  chiefly 
I  with  the  broad-leaved  iron  bark.  On  the 
second  day's  journey  do^vn  the  Boyne,  many 
streams  joined  it  from  the  east  and  west ; 
the  land  became  more  mountainous,  and  the 
valleys  richer  and  more  fertile.  The  th  rd 
day  the  travellers  stopped  at  Barrendowan, 
"  a  beautiful  spot,"  fifty  miles  in   a  direct 


north  line  from  Jimba.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  came  upon  a  full  floT\"ing  stream  from 
tlie  eastward,  which  they  called  the  Stuart. 
The  journey  was  continued  during  sixteen 
days,  for  300  miles  along  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne — though  the  distance  from  Jimba 
was  not  supposed  to  be  more  than  150  miles. 
Where  ~Mr.  Russell's  journey  terminated, 
the  climate  was  too  warm  for  the  growth  of 
wool ;  but  the  country  was  well  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  rice,  sugar,  and  other  tro- 
pical products.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  ]\Ir.  Russell  says :  "  there  is  an  ex- 
panse of  the  finest  countrv-  for  sheep  and 
cattle,  and  also  for  the  cultivation  of  Euro- 
pean productions." 


Irrespective  of  the  arrangement  of  coun- 
ties and  districts,  the  colony  is  di\'ided  into 
three  dioceses,  viz,,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  and 
Melbourne ;  the  latter  includes  the  whole  of 
the  Victoria  or  Port  Phillip  district ;  New- 
castle comprises  the  seven  northern  counties 
of  New  South  Wales,  viz.,  Northumberland, 
Gloucester,  Hunter,  Durham,  Brisbane, 
Bligh,  and  PhilHp  counties ;  the  Sydney 
diocese  comprises  all  the  remainder  of  the 
territory  not  included  in  either  of  the  two 
before-mentioued  dioceses.  The  Episcopa- 
lian chiu'ches  and  chapels  in  New  South 
Wales,  scattered  throughout  the  colony,  are 
in  number — of  stone,  28;  of  brick,  30;  of 
wood,  12.  The  Roman  catholic  chapels— 
of  stone,  28  ;  of  brick,  10 ;  of  wood,  6.  The 
Presbyterians  are  dirided  into  the  presbytery 
of  Campbelltown  (three  chapels),  of  Mait- 
land  (five  chapels),of  Melbourne  (five  chapels), 
of  Sydney  (five  chapels  and  two  temporary), 
and  of  Windsor  (three  chapels) .  The  Wes- 
leyan  methodists  have  forty-two  chapels 
in  the  dift'erent  counties  of  New  South 
Wales. 


I  have  endeavoured  to  delineate  the  lead- 
ing featm-es  of  this  noble  colony,  according 
to  its  several  di\'isions ;  but  as  may  naturally 
be  supposed,  a  region  that  extends  for  more 
than  one  thousand  miles  along  the   shores 
of  the  Pacific,  viz.,  from  Cape  Howe  to  Her- 
vey's  bay,  and  upwards  of  five  himdred  miles 
inland,  i.e.  from  the  ocean  to  the  river  Dar- 
ling, and  whose  colonization  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  the   work  of    yesterday,    can  yet 
be  but  partially  know^l.      If  we   view  New  j 
South  Wales  as  a  region  ten  times  the  size  i 
of  England,  with  a  climate  unsurpassed  for  . 
salubrity,    and   peculiarly    adapted    for   the 
Anglo-Saxon    race,   with    a    table-land    of , 
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nearly  iKilf-a-niillioii  square  miles,  sn])])orted 
for  a  lli()nsaii(liiiilesl)yj^i;;aiitie  rnoiiiitaiii  l)iit- 
tresses  of  tour  to  six  tliousaiid  feet  lii;,di  :  tiiis 
table  land  for  the  most  part  tliroiif,'lioiit  tlie 
whole  year  covered  with  tlic  most  nutritious 
herbap;c,  admirably  adapted  for  the  food  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  intersected  by  a  net- 
work of  streams  ;  the  moimtains  clothed  \nth 
useful  timber,  the  valleys,  where  cultivated, 
yieldiufi  fifty  to  one  hundred-fold  of  grain, 
the  coast  line  indented  with  secure  havens,  and 
the  ocean,  the  lakes,  and  the  rivers  tecraiiig 
with  fish — some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
importance  of  this  valuable  section  of  the 
British  empire. 

The  limited  extent  of  which  we  have  as 
yet  availed  ourselves  of  the   blessings  thus 


vouchsafed  to  Enftland,  will  be  best  mani- 
fested by  shewing,  in  a  tul)ular  form,  the 
area  of  each  county  and  district,  the  small 
number  of  acres  cultivated,  the  quantity 
of  live  stock,  and  the  number  of  acres  to 
each  individual  in  eacli  county  and  district. 
It  will  be  observed  from  the  annexed  table, 
that  in  the  counties  there  arc  from  five  hun- 
dred in  Jive  thovsand  acres  to  each  inhahitant ; 
in  the  districts  not  yet  formed  into  counties, 
the  range  is  from  five  thousand  to  ten  thou- 
sand acrts  for  each  European  resident.  The 
total  number  of  inhabitants  on  about 
96,909,36 1  acres,  is  154-,515,  which  gives  for 
the  portion  of  New  South  "Wales  included 
in  these  details,  628  acres  for  each  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  present  dwelling  in  the  land  : — 


No  of 

Number  of  Live 

Stock  in  1848. 

English 
acres,  in  each 

White 
Popula- 

acres to 
each 

Acres 
culti- 

Houses 
in 

in  Now  South  Wales, 

1 

of  Port  Phillip. 

about 

tion  in 
1816. 

inhabi- 
tant, 
about 

vated. 
18-48. 

each, 
1846. 

Horses. 

Homed 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Counties  : — 

ArK.vle 

1,248,600 

5,000 

250 

4,927 

583 

3,652 

22,831 

260,708 

1,285 

Auckland      .... 

1,5.36,000 

1,000 

1,400 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bathursl 

1,190,400 

4,391 

297 

4,656 

670 

3,614 

18,3.39 

266,369 

1,021 

Bligh 

1,070,120 

598 

2,140 

403 

65 

1,015 

6,551 

119..352 

63 

Brisbane 

1,150,160 

1.406 

820 

732 

183 

1,795 

10,153 

132,319 

949 

Camden 

1,140,320 

8,323 

142 

12,071 

. — 

5,490 

33,953 

38,657 

6,156 

Cook 

1,065,600 

3,598 

355 

7,508 

— 

2,112 

8,929 

13,104 

4,283 

Cumberland .... 

914,800 

73.538 

12 

34,311 

— 

13,294 

29,710 

11.265 

13.728 

IJurham 

1,354,880 

7,554 

193 

18,437 

1,273 

7.014 

36,977 

122.588 

8,085 

Geori;iana     .... 

1,231,360 

953 

1,367 

2.086 

101 

2.928 

24.517 

198,325 

936 

Gloucester     .... 

1,375.200 

2,399 

687 

4,0G1 

— 

1,180 

21.176 

3,593 

2,662 

Hunter 

1.315.840 

1,190 

1,200 

2,555 

222 

1,416 

6,776 

11.239 

1,735 

King 

1,159,840 

1,665 

724 

1,598 

247 

1,319 

16,200 

106,986 

708 

Macquarie     .... 

1 ,408.000 

1,973 

740 

1,200 

316 

872 

14,544 

14,300 

698 

Murray 

1,458,080 

2,721 

730 

3,632 

351 

4,340 

28.288 

328,972 

1,339 

Northumberland    .     . 

1,498,880 

".3.3.35 

115 

15,816 

2,802 

5,827 

34,563 

21,806 

10,653 

Phillip 

1,035,520 

641 

1,550 

722 

39 

1,033 

6,030 

89,800 

163 

Koxburgh     .... 

972,160 

2,353 

486 

2,570 

349 

2,420 

18,250 

188,900 

630 

St.  Vincent  .... 

1,704,884 

2,102 

852 

3,689 

367 

2,329 

20.724 

62,504 

3,118 

Stanley     

2.000,000 

1,599 

1,333 

42 

257 

446 

3,947 

23.829 

145 

Wellington  .... 

1,059,840 

970 

1,177 

693 

— 

681 

11.548 

77,693 

256 

Westmoreland  .     .     . 

1,018,880 

1,575 

179 

1,787 

— 

2,040 

13,277 

46,994 

924 

COMMISSIONEKS'  DiSTS.  : 

Bligh 

5,000.000 

788 

7,143 

305 

70 

1,313 

52.940 

193.221 

— 

Clarence  River  .     .     . 

3.000,000 

1,225 

2,500 

331 

72 

1,405 

48.847 

116,767 

867 

Darling  Downs .     .     . 

8.000,000 

658 

11,666 

180 

45 

1.200 

40.600 

553.000 

60 

Lachlan 

10.000.000 

2.198 

5.000 

2,046 

209 

4,386 

130.594 

355.600 

791 

Liverpool  Plains    .     . 

10.000.000 

2,110 

5.000 



233 

3,946 

130.081 

341,465 

— 

M'Leav  River    .     .     . 

2.000.000 

466 

5.000 

440 

52 

884 

17.128 

250 

706 

Maneroo 

2.000.000 

1,916 

1,052 

1,969 

185 

5.446 

106.530 

353,252 

603 

Moreton  Bav     .     .     . 

2.000.000 

268 

10.000 

58 

14 

1,127 

19.412 

290.962 

145 

Wurrumbidgee  .     .     . 

12.000,000 

2.592 

(i.OOO 

2,950 

243 

4,586 

132.301 

704.165 

1.200 

New  England    .     .     . 

5,000,000 

2,231 

2,500 

1,400 

114 

3,582 

79,820 

822.603 

1,000 

Wellington   .... 

10,000,000 

1,199 

9,090 

194 

92 

1,683 

69,385 

277,025 

232 

Other  Distkicts:— 

Gwydir 

— 









2.0('0 

118.097 

109.347 

50 

Lower  Darling  .     .     . 

— 









480 

21.062 

39.621 

25 

Wide  Bav     .... 

— 









51 

36 

20.787 



Burnett 











372 

6.409 

204,734 

— 

Maranoa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62 

5.639 

8,500 

— 

Total      .     .     . 

96,909,364 

154,515 

— 

133,369 

9,254 

97.400 

1.366.164 

6.530.542 

65,216 

Aote. — ^^'hc^e  a  d;xsh  ( — )  is  inserted,  there  arc  no  returns 
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By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
labom-  market  of  New  South  Wales  was 
overstocked,  by  the  immigration  of  the  last 
ten  years ;  but  the  foregoing  exposition  of 
the  state  of  each  county  radicates  the  re- 
verse. According  to  an  able  and  interesting 
report  from  the  emigration  agent  for  New 
South  Wales  (F.  L.  S.  Merewether,  Esq.), 
dated  Sydney,  31st  May,  1849,  it  appears 
that  the  total  number  of  assisted  and  un- 
assisted immigrants  into  the  Sydney  and 
Port  Philbp  districts  of  New  South  Wales, 
during  each  of  the  ten  years  between  the 


1st  of  January,  1838,  and  31st  of  December, 
1818,  was  only  75,252,  about  one  third  oi 
the  number  who  proceed  in  one  year  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States. 
Of  the  75,252  immigrants  into  New  South 
Wales  dm-ing  those  ten  years,  60,614  per- 
sons were  assisted  by  the  income  derived 
from  the  sales  of  crown  lands  in  the  colony, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  one  million  sterling 
(,£975,433),  or  at  the  rate  of  upwards  ol 
£16  per  head.  The  details  of  this  remark- 
able fact  are  thus  given  in  the  ofhcial  returns 
laid  before  parliament  31st  January,  1850 : — 


Assisted  Immigrants. 

Unassisted  Immigrants 

Number  landed. 

Total. 

Cost  of  Conveyance. 

Number  Landed. 

Year. 

Sydney 
District. 

Port  Phillip 
District. 

Passage 
paid  out 

of 
Colonial 
Funds. 

Gratui- 
ties to 
Various 
Officers. 

Total. 

Sydney 
District. 

Port  Phillip 
District. 

Total. 

Total  of 
Immi- 
grants. 

Above 
14. 

Under 
14. 

Above 
14. 

Under 
14. 

Above 
14. 

Under 
14. 

Above 
14. 

Under 
14. 

1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 

3,601 
5,675 
4,066 
9,297 
3,818 

1,790 
351 

3,127 

2.501 
2.177 
1,150 
2,891 
1,253 

936 
146 

1,249 

479 

1,298 

6,153 

1,304 

7 

909 

1 

2,533 

85 

123 

1,762 

448 

4 

504 

97G 

6,102 

8,416 

6,637 

20,103 

6,823 

11 

4,139 

498 

7,885 

£124,.512 

133,847 

100,641 

313,490 

97,568 

18 

60,821 

6,897 

81,248 

£6,756 
10,541 

6,217 
17,477 

5,612 

2,986 
562 

6,232 

£131,269 

144,3SS 

106,858 

330.968 

103,180 

IS 

63,808 

7,159 

87,480 

1,202 

1,632 

1,143 

1,454 

1,165 

822 

417 

333 

327 

412 

547 

126 
351 
163 
286 
369 
145 

68 
128 

75 
103 
104 

95 

413 

449 

490 

115 

50 

78 

67 

230 

494 

55 

130 

191 

140 

49 

13 

59 

3 

71 

74 

1,328 

2,133 

1,849 

2,380 

2,164 

1,131 

548 

698 

472 

816 

1,219 

7,430 

10,549 

8,486 

22,483 

8,987 

1,142 

4,687 

1,096 

472 

816 

9,104 

Total. 

31,725 

12,303 

12,684 

3,902 

60,614 

£919,047 

£56,386 

£975,433 

9,4.54 

1,918 

2,481 

785 

14,638 

75,252 

Note. — It  is  remarkable,  all  circumstances  considered,  with  how  few  mischances  this  migration  across  15,000  miles  of 
cean  has  been  carried  on.  One  highly  respectable  shipping  firm  of  London,  Messrs.  Marshall  and  Eddridge,  have 
despatched  to  Australia  in  the  eighteen  months  ending  December.  1849,  forty-three  ships  of  23,605  tons^  containing  7,181 
statute  adults,  without,  I  believe,  a  misfortune  happening  to  any  ship.  The  voyages  have  averaged  107  days  to  Sydney 
and  the  deaths  have  been  only  about  U  per  cent.,  which  shows  a  degree  of  care  highly  commendable  in  the  agents.  Ac- 
cording to  the  official  returns,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  assisted  emigrants  who  embarked  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  New  South  AVales,  was  7,855,  and  that  the  number  landed  in  the  colony  was  7,885,  the  increase  by  births  having 
exceeded  by  30  the  decrease  caused  by  deaths.  Thirty-two  vessels  were  employed  in  the  service,  and  the  average  contract 
rate  paid  by  the  government  for  each"  statute  adult,  was  about  £12  lis.  The  passage-money  amounted  altogether  to 
£83,094,  of  which  sum  £1,846  was  contributed  bv  immigrants  themselves,  leaving  £81,248  to  be  charged  on  the  colonial 
immigration  fund.  Of  the  total  7,885  immigrants,  4,624  were  from  England,  1 ,483  from  Scotland,  and  1,778  from  Ireland. 
The  proportion  of  males  was  3,925,  and  of  females  3,960.  The  number  of  these  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  was 
1,811,  of  whom  851  were  under  the  age  of  four  years.  AVith  regard  to  the  religious  persuasions,  the  totals  were— Church 
of  England,  3,801 ;  Church  of  Scotland,  1,296;  Wesleyans,  750;  other  Protestants,  711;  Roman  Catholics,  1,317 ;  and 
Jews,  10. 


This  important  subject  of  emigration, 
however,  must  be  reserved  for  a  distinct 
portion  of  this  work.  I  shall  therefore 
merely  observe,  that  the  cry  still,  in  New 
South  Wales,  is  for  more  labour;  so  far 
from  the  labour  market  being  overstocked 
by  the  introduction  of  75,000  persons  in  ten 
years,  the  demand  in  the  several  coimties 
and  squatting  districts  is  extraordinary.  In 
May,  1849,  on  the  Liverpool  plains,  and  in 
New  England  and  other  districts,  instant 
employment  was  given,  at  the  following  rates 
of  wages,  with  provisions  and  lodging: — To 
shepherds,  £15  to  £28;  hut-keepers,  £18 
to  £22;  farm  labourers,  £17  to  £30;  bul- 
lock drivers,  £30;  bricklayers,  masons,  car- 


penters, and  wheelwrights,  £35  to  £50; 
and  overseers,  £40  to  £60  per  annum ;  wo- 
men servants,  £15  to  £25  a  year ;  and  these 
rates  with  wheat  at  4s.  to  5s.  per  bushel,  and 
meat  at  2d.  per  lb. 

The  colonial  government  has  established 
depots  for  immigrants  at  Paramatta,  Ba 
thm-st,  Goulbourn,  Maitland,  and  INIoreton 
Bay;  to  any  of  which  places  immigrants 
may  be  conveyed  at  the  public  expense  im- 
mccbately  on  their  arrival.  At  all  the  depots 
the  immigrants  are  provided  with  food  and 
lodging  until  they  receive  such  otters  of 
employment  as  may  be  considered  fair  by 
the  ofKccrs  appointed  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  depots.      I  cannot,  therefore,  better 
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conclude  this  description  of  the  several 
localities  in  New  South  "Wales,  than  by 
giring  the  following  table,  showing  the 
principal  productions  of  each  district,  and 
the  demand  for  labour  in  them.  This  state- 
ment is  compiled  from  returns  furnished 
by   the   benches   of  magistrates  in  the  dif- 


erent  parts  of  the  colony,  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  lHi9;  and,  although 
somewhat  voluminous,  it  is  too  important 
to  intending  emigrants,  and  too  illus- 
trative of  the  condition  of  the  various 
divisions  of  the  territory,  to  be  omitted,  or 
even  curtailed:  — 


Districts. 


Distances 

from  Sydney 

in  English 

miles. 


Principal  Agricultural  and 

other  Troductions  of 

the  District. 


Demand  for  Labourers,  and  description  of  Labourers 
required. 


Sydney 


Western. 
Paramatta    .    . 


Windsor 
Penrith 


Hartley    . 
Bathurst . 


Carcoar    .... 

Frederick's  Valley 


Molong    .    .    . 

Binalong .    .    , 

Wellington  .  . 
Oubbo     .    .     . 

Mudgee   .    .    . 

SorXHERN, 

Liverpool  .  . 
Campbelltown  . 
Camden  .    .    . 


Picton 


1.5 

34 
33 


113 


144 
152 


163 

205 
230 
270 

150 

20 
33 
39 


49 


The    chief    productions    are 
yegetables  and  fruits. 


Hay,  wheat,  green  barley, 
and  maize,  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  and  vegetables. 

Wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
hay. 

Wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize,  po- 
tatoes, tobacco,  hay ;  grai)Cs 
for  making  wine  are  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent. 


^Vheat,  potatoes,  and  oats . 
\Vheat  and  barley    .    .    . 


Wheat,  barley,  oats,  potatoes, 
hay. 

Wheat,  hay,  com,  and  pota- 
toes. There  has  been  an 
abundant  crop  of  wheat  and 
hay,  but  the  potato  and  the 
com  crops  will  be  a  fail- 
ure, in  consequence  of  the 
drought. 

Wheat,  com,  hay,  wool,  meat, 
and  mineral  productions. 

Wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize, 

potatoes,  hay. 
Wheat,  maize,  and  hay      .    . 

There  is  little  or  no  agri- 
culture. 


Wheat,  maize,  &c. 


Wheat,  hay,  and  maize      .    . 

Hay,  wheat,  com,  and  butter 

Wheat,  maize,  hay,  and  dairy 
produce.  The  culture  of  the 
vine  is  also  considerable, 
and  increasing  yearly.  A 
good  many  horses  are  bred, 
and  some  sheep. 


Wheat,  maize,  rye,  oat5,  bar- 
ley, hay,  butter,  &c. 


The  supply  of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  is  now  kept 
up  by  the  Colonial  youths  (sharp  intelligent  lads), 
who,  after  having  completed  their  various  periods  of 
apprenticeship,  enter  the  labour  market,  and  are  said 
to  be  clever  and  expert  workmen.  Farm  labourers 
and  female  domestic  servants  are  in  request. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  all  sorts  of  country 

labour. 

All  descriptions  of  country  labour  are  in  reqnest,  and 
a  sufficient  supply  cannot  be  obtained. 

Female  domestic  servants  and  general  labourers  may 
readily  obtain  emploirment,  at  a  fair  rate  of  wages. 
Since  the  hars-est  commenced  there  has  been  a  great 
scarcity  of  labour  felt  in  this  district,  and  farm 
labourers  can  readily  obtain  employment,  at  good 
wages,  during  the  present  season. 

There  is  no  particular  scarcity  of  labour  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  shepherds  and  farm  labourers  are  still  in 
demand. 

There  is  still  the  same  demand  for  servants  of  the  fol- 
lowing descriptions,  viz. : — Shepherds,  hutkeepers, 
farm  labourers,  cooks,  housemaids,  and  general  house 
servants.  Single  men  and  women,  or  married 
couples  without  children,  would  obtain  employment 
readily. 

Farm  labourers,  shepherds,  hutkeepers,  and  domestic 
servants,  particularly  female  servants,  are  in  request. 
They  are  not  to  be  hired  at  any  wages. 

Shepherds  and  hutkeepers  are  in  request. 


An  additional  supply  of  labourers  of  the  followinfp 
descriptions  is  still  wanting:  Shepherds,  watchmen, 
stockmen,  miners,  and  house  servants,  male  and 
female. 

Shepherds,  watchmen  for  sheep,  agricultural  labourers, 
blacksmiths,  and  house  servants  are  in  demand. 

Shepherds,  hutkeepers,  house  servants  and  general 
farm  servants  are  in  request. 

The  demand  for  labourers  of  the  following  descrip- 
tions is  still  urgent, — carpenters,  stonemasons,  stock- 
men, hutkeepers,  shepherds,  sawyers,  fencers,  and 
farm  labourers. 

Shepherds,  hutkeepers,  and  house  servants  are  in 
demand. 

Female  house  servants  are  in  great  demand.  They 
are  not  procurable  in  the  district. 

Farm  and  domestic  servants,  male  and  female,  are  in 
urgent  demand. 

This  district  is  amply  supplied  with  mechanics,  but 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  the  other  kinds  of  labour. 
Wages  are  decidedlv  on  the  rise.  From  the  abun- 
dance of  fertile  land,  and  the  proximity  to  the  Syd- 
ney market,  this  district  affords  an  opening  for  the 
comfortable  settlement  of  a  dense  population.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  the  number  of  inhabitants  has 
doubled  itself  There  are  also  ample  means  for  pub- 
lic worship,  religious  instruction,  and  education 

All  descriptions  of  country  labourers  are  in  request, 
chiefly  general  farm  servants,  such  as  ploughmen, 
labourers,  gardeners,  milkmen,  mowers,  and 
thatch  •^rs. 
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Districts. 


Distances 

fi^in  Sydney 

in  English 

miles. 


Principal  Agricultural  and 

other  Productions  of 

the  District. 


Demand  for  Labourers,  and  description  of  Labourers 
required. 


Western. 
Wollongong 


Berrima   . 

Kiama 

Bungouia 

Marulan  . 


Goulboum 


Braidwood    . 
Shoalbaven  , 


Broulee 


Cooma 


Eden 


Queanbeyan 
Yass     .    .    . 


Tumut 


Gundagai 


Wagga  Wagga 


Albury     . 
Moulamein 


64 

81 
88 
117 

108 

125 

164 
103 

209 

251 

258 

182 
179 

225 
244 
308 


379 

400 


"Wheat,   maize,  oats,   barley, 
potatoes,  hay,  and  butter. 


Wheat,  oats,  barley,  pota- 
toes, hay,  and  all  descrip- 
tions of  English  grain. 

"SATieat,  maize,  potatoes,  oats, 
barley, butter, cheese,  honey, 
beef,  and  pork. 

^^^leat,  barley,  maize,  oats, 
hay,  potatoes,  cheese,  and 
butter. 

Wheat,  barley,  maize,   oats, 

hay,  potatoes,  cheese,   and 

butter. 
A^Tieat,  maize,  barley,   oats, 

and  potatoes. 
All  kinds  of  grain      .... 
Mlieat,  maize,  potatoes,  and 

dairy  produce. 

Wheat  and  potatoes,  princi- 
pally vriih  maize,  barley, 
and  oats. 


Wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and 
oaten  hay.  There  is  a  good 
supply  of  the  above  this 
season,  with  the  exception 
of  the  potatoes. 

Wool  and  tallow  ;  little  or  no 
grain  of  any  description ; 
potatoes  and  hay  are  the 
only  articles  of  farm  produce 
raised. 

"Wheat,  barley,  maize,  pota- 
toes, and  hay. 

Wheat,  maize,  oats,  barley, 
hay,  potatoes,  &uits,  and 
vegetables 

"Wheat,  oats,  hay,  maize,  and 
potatoes. 


Wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
hay. 


"Wheat,  oaten  hay,  maize,  in 
limited  quantity ;  potatoes 
to  a  limited  extent;  wool 
and  tallow.  The  soil,  how- 
ever, is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, in  luxuriance,  every 
description  of  crop  by  the 
medium  of  ordinary  indus- 
tr}'.  Fruits  of  aU  kinds 
thrive  well ;  and  the  -vine, 
which  has  been  latterly  in- 
troduced, promises  to  rank 
amongst  our  principal  pro- 
ducts. 

Wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats, 
grass,  and  oaten  hay,  pota- 
toes, lite. 

Sheep,  cattle,  and  wool.  No 
agricultural  productions. 


Steady,  sober,  and  honest  agricultural  labourers  and 
milkmen  are  much  wanted  in  this  district;  also, 
female  servants.  Agricultural  labour  only  is  in  re- 
quest. 

Farm  labourers  and  domestic  servants  are  in  request. 


Farm  and  house  servants,  and  milkmen  are  in  request. 


Labourers  of  the  following  description  are  in  request : 
— Carpenters,  wheelwrights,  and  blacksmiths  ;  shep- 
herds, farm  labourers,  and  house  servants,  especially 
females. 

Carpenters,  wheelwrights,  stonecutters,  watchmen, 
and  cooks,  shepherds,  labourers,  house  servants,  espe- 
cially females,  are  in  request. 

Shepherds,  farm  and  domestic  servants,  both  male 
and  female,  are  in  request. 

All  kinds  of  country  labour  are  in  request. 

Labourers  are  very  scarce  and  wages  high  in  conse- 
quence. Agricultural  labourers  and  dairymen  are 
most  in  request. 

Farm  labourers  and  female  servants  of  all  work  are 
in  request.  It  is  impossible  to  procure  female  ser- 
vants, in  particular  general  house  servants.  There 
are  no  farm  labourers  to  be  got.  In  harvest,  or  any 
other  hurried  time,  the  small  settlers  are  obliged  to 
assist  each  other. 

Good  house  servants  and  shepherds  are  in  demand, 
and  would  readily  find  employment  in  this  district. 
The  labour  in  request  is  chiefly  that  required  for 
pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes. 

Shepherds,  stockmen,  and  hutkeepers,  are  in  request. 


Domestic  servants  of  all  descriptions  are  much  re- 
quired in  this  district. 

Labourers  and  servants  of  every  description  are  in 
great  request,  and  improvements  are  lying  over  for 
want  of  them. 

The  operations  of  the  settlers  are  completely  paralysed 
for  want  of  labour  Children  from  eight  years  of 
age  to  sixteen  are  engaged  at  wages  from  £12  to  £20 
per  annum.  The  labourers  wanted  are  shepherds, 
hutkeepers,  farm  and  house  servants,  laundresses, 
housemaids,  and  nursemaids. 

Labour  of  every  description  is  much  wanted.  Wages 
are  very  little,  if  any,  lower  than  last  quarter.  The 
principal  demand  is  for  stockmen,  shepherds,  hut- 
keepers, watchmen,  agricultural  labourers,  and 
domestics.  A  few  mechanics  would  meet  with  con- 
stant employment. 

The  employers  of  labour  in  this  district  are  all  com- 
plaining of  the  very  high  rate  of  wages,  and  improve- 
ments of  every  kind  are  neglected  in  consequence 
Were  wages  low  and  labour  abundant,  the  settlers 
here  could  give  emplojTneut  to  at  least  500  fresh 
male  labourers  everj*  year.  There  is  now  a  demand 
in  the  district  for  carpenters,  smiths,  wheelwrights, 
sawyers,  brickmakers,  shepherds,  agricultural  la- 
bourers, and  domestic  servants,  male  and  female. 


Shepherds,  watchmen,  agricultural  labourers,  and 
female  domestic  servants  are  in  request. 

There  is  an  ample  field  for  shepherds,  hutkeepers, and 
others  who  ^villmake  themM-Ivcs  useful  abuutshoep- 
stations.  The  most  helpless  will  find  employment 
if  he  has  only  the  use  ot  his  limbs  and  Jogs.  The 
present  demand  is  for  shepherds,  hutkeepers,  and 
bxish  carpenters. 
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DistricU. 


Distances 
from  Sydney 

in  Knj^lish 
miles. 


Principal  Ajfricultural  and 

other  Productions  of 

the  District. 


Demand  for  Labourers,  and  description  of  Labourers 
required. 


NORTHBRN. 

Brisbane  ^^^ate^ 


30 


Macdonald  River  . 
Wollombi  .  .  . 
Newcastle     .    .    . 

Raymond  Terrace 


Port  Stephens  . 

Dungog    .    .    . 


Paterson  .    .    . 
Maitland      .    . 

Singleton 

Muswellbrook 
Merton     .    . 
Scone  .    .    . 


Murrurundi 
Cassilis     .    . 
Wee  Waa     . 
Tamworth    . 

(7arialda .     . 


Port  Macquarie 
M'Leay  River  . 


661 
93/ 
70 

85 


91 
150 

131 

110 

124 

lo6\ 
170/ 
182 

200 
335 
250 
264 

280 


278 
250 


Maize,  potatoes,  onions  ;  also, 
oranges,  grapes,  and  other 
fruit. 


Wheat,    maize,    barley,  and 

potatoes. 
Wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  hay, 

grapes,  &c. 
Maize,   wheat,  barley,  oaten 

hay,  and  lucerne,  potatoes, 

beef,  pork,  poultry,  butter, 

cheese,  salt,  cloth,  leather, 

fruit,  and  wine. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,    oats, 

potatoes. 
Wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  hay, 

tobacco,cheese,butter,  bacon, 

hams,  hides. 
Wheat,  maize,  barley,  millet, 

potatoes,     tobacco,    cheese, 

hay,  fruit,  and  wine. 
Wheat,  maize,    barley,  oats, 

potatoes,  hay,  tobacco,  fruits 

of  all  kinds. 


Wheat,  maize,  hay,  tobacco, 

and  grapes. 

Wheat,  maize,  and  hay      .     | 

It  is  not,  generally  speaking, 
an  agricultural  district , 
there  are  several  vineyards. 


ATTieat,  maize,  potatoes,  and 

wool. 
Wool  and  hay 


Wool  and  fat  r+ock 
Wheat  and  maize 


Wheat  and  maize,  but  in 
quantities  so  very  small  as 
to  be  of  no  importance. 


\Micat,  hay,  maize,  and  pota- 
toes. 

Maize,  wheat,  a  few  potatoes, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  to- 
bacco. 


Tho  demand  for  labour  haj;  been  gradually  increasing 
since  the  commencement  of  IRJ-'*,  and  manv  people 
would  hire  men  if  they  could  get  ihera.  'f  he  sum 
given  to  a  labouring  man  does  not,  by  any  means, 
imlicate  the  amount  really  paid  by  the'employer  for 
efficient  service.  There  is  abundant  employment  in 
the  district  for  men  who  work  by  the  job  in  the 
bush,  chiefly  on  their  own  account,  as  sawyep*  and 
splitters,  and  who  cither  sell  their  produce  on  the 
spot,  or  send  it  to  Sydney ;  consequently,  some  of 
the  best  workmen  arc  at  work  on  their  own  account, 
and  most  of  those  employed  on  farms  are  in  some 
way  inetlicient,  which  increases  their  wages  vir- 
tualty  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  or  more,  by  reason  of 
the  labour  performed  by  them  being  below  the 
average  quantity  or  quality.  The  want  of  labour 
and  high  wages  still  operate  in  limiting  the  culti- 
vation of  land.  We  think  that  vineyards  (for  which 
the  soil  is,  in  many  places,  well  adapted)  would  be 
extended  if  labour  was  not  so  high. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  general  agricultural 
labourers  in  this  district, 

Male  and  female  farm  and  domestic  servants  are  in 
great  demand. 

Agricultural  labourers  and  female  servants  are  in 
request. 


Shepherds,  domestic  servants,  male  and  female. 

Farm  labourers,  bullock  drivers,  stockmen,  wheel- 
wrights, splitters,  and  fencers  are  in  request. 

Agricultural  labourers  and  house  servants  arc  in 
request. 

A  slight  reduction  has  taken  place  since  the  arrival 
of  immigrants,  but  the  demand  for  useful  labourers 
of  the  following  descriptions  is  still  urgent ; — 
Males — labourers  of  all  sorts,  farm  labourers,  and 
shepherds.  Females — house-servants  of  all  work, 
cooks,  and  laundresses. 

Agricultural,  pastoral,  and  domestic  servants  are  in 
request. 

Domestic  servants  are  much  wanted ;  shepherds  and 
labourers  are  also  in  request. 

The  ditficulty  in  obtaining  labour  is  very  great,  and 
the  amount  demanded,  as  wages,  is  ruinous  to  the 
proprietors.  The  immigration  of  the  past  year  has 
not  at  all  affected  the  price  of  labour  in  this  dis- 
trict. Shepherds  and  farm  servants  are  most  in 
request. 

All  kinds  of  country  labour  are  in  request. 

Shepherds  and  watchmen  are  principally  in  re- 
quest. 

Shepherds,  hutkeepers,  stockmen,  and  country  me- 
chanics are  in  request. 

The  demand  for  labour  in  the  district  is  on  the 
increase,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  The  descrip- 
tions required  are  shepherds,  stockmen,  hutkeepers, 
fiirm  labourers,  and  blacksmiths. 

The  recent  immigration  has  not  yet  exercised  any 
perceptible  influence  on  the  rate  of  wages  in  this 
district;  the  demand  for  labour  still  exceeds  the 
supply  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  occasion  great  loss 
and  inconvenience  to  employers.  Shepherds,  bul- 
lock-drivers, house  servants,  and  labourers  of  every 
description  are  in  request. 

Farm  labourers,  shepherds,  and  house  servants  are 
in  request.    Female  servants  are  much  wanted. 

There  is  demand  for  labour  in  the  district,  to  which 
the  supi>ly  is  not  equal,  and  a  number  of  labourers 
of  the  undermentioned  descriptions  would  find  im- 
meiliate  employment  at  remunerating  rates — 
stockmen,  farm  labourers,  and  bullock-drivers ; 
and  a  few  single  females  as  general  house  ser- 
vants. 
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Districts. 


Northern. 
Wellingrove 


Armidale 

334 

Tenterfield   .... 

334 

Tabulam 

Grafton 

380 

280 

Canning  Downs    ,     . 

390 

"Warwick 

406 

Drayton 

409 

Brisbane 

450 

Ipswich 

470 

Di<;tances 

from  Sydney 

in  Ens^Ush 

miles. 


330 


Principal  Afrricultural  and 

other  Productions  of 

the  District. 


"^Tieat,  potatoes,  and  corn 


Wheat,  barley,  oats,  maize, 
and  potatoes. 

"Wheat,  maize,  and  potatoes, 
for  local  consumption  ;  also, 
wool  and  tallow  for  expor- 
tation. 

Maize  and  potatoes  .     .     .     , 

Wool,  tallow,  maize  .    .    .     . 


Maize,  potatoes,  wool,  tallow. 
Wool  and  tallow 


Maize  . 


The  vegetable  productions  are 
chiefly  maize,  potatoes,  and 
garden  stuff,  a  very  little  oats 
for  hay. 

Wool  and  tallow 


Demand  for  Labourers,  and  description  of  Labourers 
required. 


Althonsh  wages  are  about  £3  to  £4  less,  it  can  only 
be  effected  by  great  risk  in  the  increase  of  numbers 
of  the  flocks,  occasional  employment  of  blacks,  and 
thus  standing  out  against  the  exorbitant  wages 
asked,  waiting  any  opportunity  to  replace  those 
who  will  not  take  any  reduction.  The  most  urgent 
demand  is  for  shepherds. 

Shepherds,  watchmen,  labourers,  and  mechanics  are 
in  request. 

Shepherds  are  most  wanted,  but  farm  labourers  and 
mechanics  are  also  in  request. 


Shepherds,  hutkeepers,  and  stockmen  are  in  request. 

Great  scarcity  of  shepherds,  stockmen,  farm  labourers, 
bullock-drivers,  and  house  servants.  Good  house 
servants  are  not  to  be  obtained. 

Many  hundreds  would  find  employment.  Shepherds, 
watchmen,  joiners,  carpenters,  smiths,  agricultural 
labourers,  and  domestic  servants  of  both  sexes. 

Shepherds,  watchmen,  fencers,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  agricultural  labourers,  and 
domestic  servants,  of  both  sexes,  are  in  request. 
Many  hundreds  would  find  employment. 

The  demand  for  labourers,  shepherds,  and  domestic 
servants  is  great,  and  large  numbers  would  find 
immediate  employment. 

Stockmen  and  shepherds  are  in  request. 


Stockmen,  shepherds,  bullock-drivers,  and  hutkeepers 
are  the  descriptions  of  labourers  in  request. 


Geology  and  Soil. — It  would  be  unreason- 
able to  expect  connected  details  concerning 
the  geological  formation  of  a  country  so  newly 
discovered,  and  still  so  imperfectly  kno"wn; 
but  the  valuable  laboiu's  of  Count  Strzelecki, 
Sir  Thomas  ISIitchell,  INIessrs  Berry,  Jukes, 
and  others,  have  furni.shed  much  interesting 
data,  from  which  the  foUovring  statements 
are  derived : — The  hne  of  coast  throughout 
the  territory  of  New  South  Wales,  presents 
in  general  an  aspect  of  bold  perpendicular 
clifl's  of  sandstone,  lying  in  horizontal  strata. 
These  cliffs  are  occasionally  interrupted  by 
sandy  beaches,  behind  which  the  country  is 
low,  or  undulatLug,  the  high  land  retu-ing  to 
a  considerable  distance.  These  spaces  are 
supposed  by  Mr.  BeiTy  to  have  formed,  at  no 
very  remote  period,  the  entrances  of  bays 
and  arms  of  the  sea ;  indeed  in  many  parts 
they  ai-e  still  occupied  by  sandy  beaches,  ex- 
tensive salt  water  lagoons,  being  separated 
from  the  ocean  only  by  a  bank  of  sand, 
through  which  the  impetuous  waves  even 
now  occasionally  force  a  passage ;  as  at 
Reid's  Mistake,  at  Lake  Macquarie,  near 
Newcastle,  and  at  Lake  Alexandrina,  at  En- 
counter bay.  As  a  general  remark,  the 
country  east  of  the  Blue  mountains,  may  be 
said  to  be  of  a  sandstone  formation,  and  that 
on  the  west  granitic. 

VOL.    I. 


Count  Strzelecki,  assuming  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  Austraha,  or  at  least  some  portion 
of  it,  was  elevated  by  volcanic  power,  sup- 
poses that  the  incandescent  granitic  matter 
was  the  first  to  appear,  after  the  breach  of 
the  sub-marine  crust ;  that  it  was  on  the 
granitic  talus  that  quartz  rock  and  sienite 
forced  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  that 
upon  the  latter  rocks  serpentine,  porphyry, 
and  greenstone  made  their  appearance. 
Thus  about  Bathxu'st,  on  the  Blue  mountain 
range,  quartz  rock  overlaps  granite,  and  on  the 
Honeysuckle  range,  porphyry  overlaps  sienite; 
on  Mount  Kosciuszko  (in  the  south-west), 
gi-anite  is  seen  forming  a  base  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  upon  which  sienite  and  quartz 
rock  attain  a  further  elevation  of  4,500  feet. 
There  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  uplifted  stratified  crust ;  at 
Moimt  Kosciuszko  mica  slate,  and  sihceous, 
and  argillaceous  slates,  are  vertical,  and 
attain  the  heighth  of  3,200  feet.  At  Mane's 
range,  between  the  rivers  I\Iurray  and  Mur- 
rumbidgee,  the  upheaved  strata  are  nearly 
horizontal.  The  stratified  rocks  occupy  a 
small  zone  of  New  South  Wales. 

Count  Strzelecki  obsciwes  that  New  South 

Wales    exhibits    few    records    of    irniptive 

igneous  rocks,  and  preserves  all  its  crysta'- 

line  siliceous  rocks,  in  addition  to  the  sili- 
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cious  scdiiiinitiiry  ones,  wliirli  in  the  course  of 
ages  have  aecmiuilatcd  upon  its  siirf'aee.  Me 
states  that  the  stratified  rocks  from  mica 
slate  upwards,  reacli  only  to  the  variefjated 
sandstone  inclusively,  which  sandstone  is  in- 
cuml)ent  on  the  coal  deposits ;  and  that  the 
thickness  of  tliese  stratified  rocks,  does  not 
exceed  2,200  feet,  of  which  sandstone  consti- 
tutes 1,400  feet.  The  area  of  the  crystalline, 
compared  with  that  of  the  sedimentary  rocks, 
is  estimated  as  three  to  one;  but  in  Van 
Diemen's  Island  as  seven  to  one. 

Tills  accurate  obsei-ver  states  that  in  New 
South  Wales,  the  area  of  gi-anite,  protogene, 
hyalomicte,  quartz  rock,  sienite,  siliceous 
l)reecia,  quartzose  porphyry,  siliceous  slate, 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  all  containing 
above  sixty  per  cent,  of  sQica,  is  to  the  area 
of  eurite,  felspathic  porphyry,  greenstone, 
and  basalt  rocks,  containing  less  than  sixty 
per  cent.,  as  four  to  one ;  but  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  on  the  contrary,  the  area  of  the 
first  division  is  to  that  of  the  second  as  one 
to  three.  Of  the  crystalline  rocks,  granite, 
sienite,  and  quartz,  predominate ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  range  of  moimtains,  and 
the  elevated  terraces  or  steppes,  westward 
(jf  those  mountains,  are  composed  of  granite, 
wliich  is  supposed  to  extend  far  into  the  in- 
terior of  Australia,  in  masses  of  mammillary, 
tuberous,  globidar,  or  botryoidal  fonns.  In 
the  country  to  the  north-east  of  Wellington 
Valley,  these  granitic  masses  present  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  graphically 
described  by  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  in  his 
account  of  the  Altai  regions.  Sir  Thomas 
Mitchell  says  that  quartzose  rock,  exhibiting 
a  tendency  to  break  into  irregular  polygons, 
some  of  the  faces  being  curved,  is  "most 
extensivelv  distributed  in  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales." 

The  sandstone  strata  extend  from  the  sea 
coast  to  the  river  Nepean,  on  the  west. 
Throughout  this  extent  of  country,  the  sand- 
stone seems  to  spread  like  a  level  jilatform, 
and  although  the  surface  rises  in  liills  and 
ridges,  these  seem  to  consist  of  a  mass  of 
clay,  the  surface  of  which  has  been  worn  into 
inequalities  by  the  action  of  water.  This  cir- 
cumstance, to  some  extent,  accounts  for  the 
singular  fact,  that  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  which  retain  most  of  the 
original  clay,  are  generally  more  fertile  than 
the  valleys,  unless  the  latter  contain  alluvial 
deposits ;  and  it  is  probably  owing  to  a 
similar  cause,  that  the  valleys  are  cold  and 
bleak,  while  the  tops  of  the  hiUs  are  warm 
find  verdant.     This  clay  is  generally  at  the 


surface  red,  and  impregnated  with  iron  ;  in 
some  places,  however,  it  is  white  and  sapo- 
naet;ous,  appearing  under  the  form  of  pipe- 
clay, containing  frequently  calcareous  stones 
resembling  stalactites,  evidently  formed  by 
aqueous  deposition ;  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
feet,  it  generally  a.ssumes  the  appearance  of 
schistus,  impregnated  with  sulphate  of 
alumina,  and  sulphate  of  iron.  In  the  ra- 
vines are  found  coal-field  schistus,  with 
vegetable  impressions  ;  and  also  argillaceous  ' 
iron  ore. 

Westward,  or  beyond  the  Nepean  river, 
the  sandstone  strata  are  forced  upwards,  and 
extend  fi-om  north  to  south,  forming  the 
lofty  ridge  of  the  Blue  mountains  ;  towards 
the  north  these  mountains  are  sterile  and 
rugged ;  towards  the  south,  however,  the 
sandstone  is  in  many  places  covered  or  dis- 
placed by  whinstone,  which  sometimes  as-  [ 
sumes  the  form  of  common,  at  other  times 
of  porphvTitic  trap.  In  the  latter  form  it 
is  manifested  through  the  well-watered  and 
fertile  county  of  Argyle. 

On  advancing  further  to  the  south  and 
west,  granite  and  limestone,  both  fohated 
and  granular,  are  abundant,  perforated  in 
all  directions  with  extensive  subterraneous 
caverns,  exactly  similar,  both  in  character 
and  stalactite  decoration,  to  those  found 
in  regions  of  a  similar  formation  in  Europe 
and  in  America.  But  both  are  frequently 
met  with  in  detached  quantities  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  colony ; 
and  a  fine  limestone  foi-mation  occurs  also  to 
the  north-westward  of  Sydney,  at  the  head  of 
William's  river.  In  some  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory (as  in  Argyle)  the  limestone  passes  into 
a  beautiful  close-grained  marble,  as  white  as 
that  of  Carrara;  at  Shoalhaven  it  is  jet  black, 
traversed  by  veins  of  white  calcareous  spar ; 
between  Wellington  Valley  and  Boree  there 
are  innumerable  varieties  of  finely-variegated 
marbles,  all  affording  materials  to  umncrous 
skilful  artizans.  Granular  limestone  is  ex- 
tensively developed  on  the  I'ppcr  and  Lower 
Hunter,  between  Wellington  and  Mount 
Canoblas;  between  CuUen-bulleu  and  Wol- 
erowang ;  on  the  WoUondilly,  in  Westmore- 
land, and  on  the  Shoalhavcn  river.  There 
are  varieties  of  different  minerals  found  in 
various  places;  Hunter's  river  flows  for  a 
considerable  distance  over  rocks  of  jasper, 
beautiful  agates,  opal,  and  chalcedony ;  innu- 
merable petrifactions  are,  moreover,  found 
on  its  banks. 

Near  the  burning  mountain  of  Wingen, 
amorphous    specimens  of    cornelian,   white, 
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pinkish,  and  blue,  have  been  found ;  also 
angular  fragments  of  ribbon  and  fortification 
agates,  and  balls  of  agate,  some  of  them 
filled  with  ciystals,  varying  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  hen's  egg  ;  and  others  of  a 
blueish-white  and  elouded  colour,  having 
spots  of  white  dispersed  throughout  them. 
Several  of  the  agates  collected  from  Mount 
Wingen  had  their  surfaces  crested  over  with 
iron ;  some  of  those  found  at  Mount  Agate 
were  crested  with  native  copper,  while  others 
from  the  same  locality  presented  a  most 
beautifid  auriferous  appearance. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  throw  every  possible 
light  on  the  geology  of  this  interesting  coim- 
try,  I  give  the  following  observations  made 
by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  concerning  the 
strata  seen  to  the  north  and  east. 

At  the  Wingen  or  burning  mountain,  the 
summit  of  the  south-eastern  side  of  the 
dividing  range  consists  of  greenstone  slate, 
and  the  base  of  a  quartzose  conglomerate  : 
the  low  hills,  which  form  the  eastern  side  of 
Liverpool  plains,  consist  of  a  similar  con- 
glomerate :  while  the  hills  to  the  north  of 
the  plains  are  composed  of  a  very  finely- 
grained  granite.  Between  the  latitudes  of  31° 
and  30°,  the  counti-y  gradually  ascends  from 
the  level  of  the  Liverpool  plains,  or  840 
feet,  to  nearly  2,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  presents  a  broken  iiTegu- 
lar  surface,  often  traversed  by  low  ridges  of 
clay  slate.  To  the  north  of  30°  lat.  the  base 
of  the  ridges  by  which  Stoddart's  valley  is 
bounded,  consists  of  serpentine,  their  flanks 
and  summit  of  hornstone,  and  the  hills  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  of  clay  slate.  In  the  bed 
of  Peel's  I'iver,  which  crosses  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  valley,  a  thin  horizontal  bed 
of  calcareous  sandstone  was  noticed,  between 
strata  of  indurated  clay  or  shale.  The  country 
for  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Peel's  river 
exhibits  a  moderately  undulating  surface, 
covered  in  some  parts  with  frivgments  of 
cellular  trap ;  and  the  hills  which  bound 
the  route  on  the  westward,  as  far  as  the 
pai'aUel  of  29°  10',  consist  of  a  reddish  coarse- 
grained sandstone,  in  nearly  horizontal  strata. 
Beyond  this  pomt,  towards  the  north-east, 
and  a  little  to  the  north  of  29°  S.  lat.,  the 
banks  of  Mogo  creek  were  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  friable  sandstone.  Pursu- 
ing the  same  direction,  the  country  for  forty 
miles  presented  a  rugged  surface,  and  the 
prevailing  rocks  were  sandstone  and  clay 
slate ;  but  occasionally,  the  tops  of  the  hills 
formed  low  terraces,  composed  of  a  quartzose 
conglomerate.      In   the    bed  of  a  creek   in 


28°  26'  S.  lat.,  and  in  the  meridian  of  Para- 
matta (151°  E.  long.),  a  hard  slaty  rock  was 
noticed ;  and  the  country  beyond  it  was 
found  to  be  composed,  where  it  could  be  ex- 
amined in  the  dry  water-courses,  of  flinty 
slate.  In  28°  13'  S.  lat.,  a  fertile  district 
commences,  extending  for  eighteen  miles,  or 
to  the  foot  of  the  diriding  range,  in  the 
parallel  of  28°.  At  the  base  of  these  moun- 
tains, were  procured  specimens  of  basalt  con- 
taining olivine  :  at  the  height  of  1,877  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  rock  consisted 
of  amygdaloid;  and  the  extreme  summit, 
4,100  feet  above  INIoreton  bay,  of  a  brick- 
red  cellular  trap,  the  cells  having  an  elon- 
gated form  and  parallel  position. 

In  29°  S.  lat.,  a  deep  gorge  is  composed  oi 
clayslate,  and  traversed  by  a  rapid  stream, 
in  the  bed  of  which  were  noticed  large 
boulders  of  the  gi-ey  granite.  During  the 
next  forty  miles,  the  only  rocks  noticed  were 
reddish  granite,  and  fragments  of  basalt.  In 
29°  26'  S.  lat.,  large  masses  of  a  fine 
quartzose  conglomerate  occurred,  and  they 
were  afterwards  found  to  be  very  generally 
scattered  over  the  adjacent  country.  The 
boundary  liills  of  Wilmot  "\' alley  are  stated 
to  be  a  fine-grained  gray  granite  ;  and  those 
which  form  the  head  of  it,  in  30°  11'  S.  lat., 
of  brownish  poi-phyry,  containing  grains  of 
quai-tz. 

The  geology  of  the  countiy  farther  north, 
is  equally  striking.  The  western  shores  of 
]Moreton  bay,  from  the  entrance  of  Pumice- 
stone  river,  to  Red  Clifl"  point,  are  faced  by 
a  reef  of  considerable  breadth,  which  at  low 
watei',  is  stated  by  Mr.  Cunningham  to  ex- 
hibit a  ledge  of  chalcedony.  Pumice-stone 
has  been  found  on  different  parts  of  the  east 
coast  of  Australia. 

In  tracing  the  Brisbane  river,  which  falls 
into  ^loreton  bay,  the  first  rock  observed 
was  talc  slate  or  chlorite ;  and  opposite  the 
settlement,  sixteen  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  is  a  quarry  of  pinkish  claystone 
porphyry,  used  for  building.  In  the  ra\'ines 
fiu-ther  up  serpentine  occurs,  traversed  by 
veins  of  asbestos  and  magnetic  iron.  Sixty 
miles  from  Moreton  bay,  ledges  of  horn 
stone  crop  out  in  the  banks ;  and  in  the 
same  part  of  the  ri\cr,  a  considerable  seam 
of  coal  appears  in  its  channel.  A  portion  of 
the  stem  of  a  fossil  plant,  presenting  "  con- 
centric fibrous  bands,  and  a  longitudinal 
foliated  sti'ucture  at  right  angles  to  the 
bands,"  was  found  in  the  ricinity  of  the 
seam  of  coal.  At  "  the  Limestone  station," 
on  Bremer  River,  which  falls  into  the  Bris- 
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bane,  were  procured  a  series  of  specimens, 
which  consisted  of  yellowish  honistouc  ;  iu- 
dunitcd  wiiitc  marl,  rcsemhlinj;  sonic  of  the 
harder  varieties  of  chalk,  and  containing  im- 
mense masses  of  black  Hint;  blucish-gi'ey 
chalcedony  passing  into  chert ;  and  a  gritty 
yellowish  limestone.  A  bed  of  coal  has  like- 
wise been  noticed  in  the  Bremer,  and  traced 
from  it  to  the  Brisbane.  To  the  south  of 
the  limestone  station  is  a  remarkable  hill, 
consisting  of  trap,  called  Mount  Forbes ;  and 
fifty  miles  to  the  soiitii  of  the  ])cnal  settle- 
ment on  the  Brisbane,  is  the  Birman  range, 
from  which  were  obtained  specimens  of  com- 
pact quartz  rock ;  and  from  Mount  Lindsay, 
likewse  south  of  the  Brisbane,  specimens  of 
granite. 

The  strata  in  the  cHfFs,  containing  the 
Newcastle  coal  basin,  are  stated  to  be, — 
coal  (the  lowest  of  the  deposit),  three  feet ; 
greenish  sandstone,  fifty ;  coal,  three  ;  green- 
ish sandstone  with  blue  veins,  twenty-five ; 
coal,  five ;  clay  rock  (greyish),  and  shale 
(blueish),  with  various  impressions,  forty- 
three  ;  coal,  five ;  cherts,  gritstones,  with 
angular  fragments  of  flint  intermixed  wdth 
thin  veins  of  coal,  fourteen ;  coal  three ; 
conglomerate  (the  uppermost  of  the  deposit), 
twenty-three  ;  total  20  i  feet. 

The  osseous  breccia  found  in  the  caves  at 
Wellington  Valley,  have  been  adverted  to  in 
the  general  view  of  Australia,  at  pages  398-9. 
Their  structure  appears  to  indicate  that 
New  South  Wales  has  passed  through  periods 
of  terrestrial  revolution  precisely  similar  to 
those  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  bones  found  in  the  caves  attest 
the  former  existence  of  animals  of  whom 
we  have  no  other  record,  and  also  of  several 
similar  in  species  to  those  now  known,  but 
of  gigantic  size.  Immense  beds  of  sea- 
shells  are  found  at  various  elevations  above 
the  sea ;  in  some  places  on  the  tops  of 
hiUs,  in  others  imbedded  in  sandstone. 
Close  to  the  banks  of  Hunter's  river,  layers 
of  shells  have  been  found  of  imexplored 
depth,  and  have  long  been  used  by  the 
inhaliitants  in  the  manufacture  of  lime. 
Some  of  the  valleys,  such  as  Dart  Brook  and 
Lake  George,  possess  imperfectly  fossilised 
fragments  of  trees.  Elevated  beaches  in 
horizontal  beds  and  at  various  heights  are 
disposed  at  wide  intervals  along  the  coast. 
At  Lake  King  (Gipp's  Land)  they  are  seventy 
feet  above  the  sea,  composed  of  an  indurated 
reddish  clay  and  calcareous  paste,  containing 
ostrea  and  atwmia,  and  ditfereut  from  the 
existing  species,  \vhich   latter  ai-e  found  on 


the  elevated  beaches  between  Cape  Liptra.s-< 
and  Portland  bay.  Basalt  and  its  varieties 
occur  at  Port  Stephens,  the  Ujjpcr  and 
Lower  Hunter,  atid  other  places.  Tlie  con- 
clusions at  which  count  Strzclecki  arrived, 
after  a  series  of  examinations  of  the  coast 
line  of  mountains  in  Ea.stern  Australia,  arc 
— that  the  chain  was  upheaved  during  four 
distinct  epochs,  to  a  height  varying  from 
1,000  to  6,.500  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  that 
the  upheaving  force,  arising  from  volcanic 
action,  was  exerted  with  dift'erent  degrees  of 
intensity,  as  shown  by  the  varying  heights  of 
the  peaks,  but  that  it  was  uniform  in  direc- 
tion, ranging  from  north-east  to  south-west ; 
that  the  litliological  character  of  this  chain, 
and  of  the  spurs  which  belong  to  it,  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  presence  of  crystaUine  rocks, 
and  that  the  irruption  of  granite,  sienite, 
hyalomicte,  and  protogene,  took  place  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  epoch ;  that  of 
quartz  and  porphyries  during  the  two  first 
epochs ;  and  that  of  basalt  and  its  varieties 
during  the  last  two  ;  the  irruption  of  green- 
stone continuing  during  the  whole  four. 
From  this  litliological  character,  and  from 
the  geological  phenomena  found  grouped 
along  its  course,  this  mountaiu  range  may  be 
considered  as  the  Austrahan  eastern  axis  of 
perturbation. 

The  Crystalline  and  Uiistratijied  Rocks, 
mentioned  by  Strzelecki,  as  belonging  to  the 
first  epoch,  are  gi-anite  proper,  porphyritic 
granite,  glandular  granite,  protogene,  sienite, 
hyalomicte,  quartz  rock,  serpentine,  and 
eurite ;  the  stratified  or  sedimentary  rocks, 
are  mica  slate  or  schist,  silicious  slate  and 
argillite.  The  descriptions  by  which  these 
several  rocks  maj'  be  known,  are  stated  by 
the  distinguished  geologist  to  whom  I  am  so 
largely  indebted  in  this  section. 

Granite  Proper. — Composed  of  equal  pro- 
portions of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica ;  struc- 
ture granular,  dissemination  of  ingredients 
regular,  colour  reddish-grey.  Glandular 
granite,  oval-shaped  masses  of  granular 
mica,  tabular  quartz,  and  tabular  felspar, 
irregularly  interspersed  tlirough  a  quartzose 
paste.  Porphyritic  granite,  quartz,  aud  mica, 
with  large  oblong  and  irregular  crystals  of 
felspar,  confusedly  imbedded  in  the  masses. 
Protogene,  a  confused  crystallization  of  talc, 
felspar,  and  quartz,  marked  by  an  unequal 
distribution  of  ingredients,  and  by  the 
entire  exclusion  of  mica.  Colour  gi'cenish- 
white,  sometimes  inclining  to  red.  Hyalo- 
micte, a  homogeneous,  milky,  or  smoky-look- 
ing quartz  rock,  with  an  admixtm-e  of  white 
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mica,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  felspar. 
Slenite,  a  granular  and  massy  structure,  in- 
variably composed  of  a  vitreous  and  trans- 
lucent quartz,  and  of  hornblende,  v^hich  is 
prismatic  and  of  a  dark  blue  green ;  at 
times  intersected  by  veins  of  sulphuret  of 
iron,  by  vrhich  the  already  beautiful  appear- 
ance of  the  rock  becomes  yet  more  resplen- 
dent ;  the  presence  of  sienite  always  indi- 
cates the  proximity  of  granite.  Quartz,  in 
New  South  Wales,  of  a  whitish  or  some- 
what milky  colour,  sometimes  found  trans- 
lucent and  perfectly  homogeneous.  Eurite, 
composed  entirely  of  felspar,  laminated  or 
grained  ;  colour,  a  pale  yellowish-red,  in- 
ferior in  hardness  to  quartz,  adheres  to  the 
tongue,  and  exhales  an  ai-gillaceous  odoui'. 
Serpentine,  colour'  sometimes  emerald,  some- 
times leek-gi'een,  but  never  uniform  tlirough- 
out ;  externally  it  often  shines  with  a  resin- 
ous lustre,  at  the  edges  it  is  translucent ; 
solid,  semi-hard  and  brittle,  fi'actui'e  earthy, 
uneven,  sometimes  laminated,  fragments 
irregular  and  splintery,  feels  unctuovis ;  it  is 
traversed  by  short,  curved,  and  narrow  veins 
of  a  white  silky  amianthus,  the  fibres  of 
which  are  perpendicular  to  the  dii-ection  of 
the  vein. 

Mica,  or  Slate  Schist. — According  to  the 
varying  proportions  and  the  difference  of 
colom'  of  quartz  and  mica,  which,  combined, 
form  mica  slate,  the  shades  are  green,  white, 
red,  blue,  brown,  and  yellow ;  structure 
laminated.  Siliceous  slate,  usually  grey, 
sometimes  white,  reddish,  or  yellowish,  tra- 
versed by  numerous  veins  of  quartz,  looks 
greasy,  and  is  tough.  Argillite,  a  greyish- 
black,  with  a  bright  silky  lustre ;  substance 
opaque,  with  a  smooth  surface,  structure 
foliated ;  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  j-ields 
a  strong  argillaceous  qdom' :  fi'agments  tabu- 
lar, thin,  shining,  and  friable. 

Mount  P.  P.  King,  whose  summit  is  2,646 
feet  above  the  sea  (see  page  393),  is  described 
by  Mitchell  as  having  at  its  base,  and  on  its 
sides,  in  large  masses,  the  very  compact 
felspathic  rock  which  characterises  the  valley 
of  the  Darling.  This,  he  adds,  has  been 
considered  a  very  fine-grained  sandstone; 
but  it  is  evidently  an  altered  rock.  Here,  in 
contact  with  trap,  it  possessed  the  same 
tendency  to  break  into  in-egular  polygons, 
some  of  the  faces  of  which  were  curved ;  one 
mass  having  been  so  tossed  up,  that  its  lower 
side  lay  uppermost,  inclined  at  an  angle 
of  about  60°.  That  this  is  a  hypogene 
rock,  sometimes  in  contact  with  gi-anite 
as  well  as  with   trap,  is  evident  at  Oxley's 


Table  Land,  and  other  places.  (Tropical 
Australia.] 

In  New  South  Wales,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  rock  which  forms  the  basis  of  the 
soil  may  be  known  from  the  trees  or  her- 
bage growing  thereon.  Thus  a  dwarfish 
eucalypti,  with  glaucus-looking  leaves,  grow- 
ing mostly  in  scrub,  indicates  a  sand- 
stone formation,  while  open  grassy  park-like 
tracts  thinly  interspersed  with  lofty  euca- 
lypti, characterise  the  secondary  ranges  of 
granite  and  porphyry.  The  limestone  for- 
mation has  on  its  superincumbent  soil  trees 
of  lofty  growth  and  large  size.  These 
marked  featm-es  will  account  for  the  idea 
expressed  by  Captain  Sturt,  that  the  Aus- 
tralian trees  seemed  gregarious.  In  general 
the  covering  of  sandstone  is  the  common 
Australian  clay,  but  over  whinstone  it  is  in- 
variably a  light  black  moidd. 

Of  the  productiveness  of  the  Australian 
soils,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.  Many  farms 
have  been  annually  cropped  for  twenty  years 
without  manimng;  the  eucalypti  trees  by 
shedding  their  bark,  annually  furnish  an 
ample  supply  of  alkalies  to  the  soil,  which 
has  a  degree  of  softness,  coherence,  and 
porosity,  common  to  all  virgin  soils;  a  low 
specific  gravity,  and  a  proportion  of  organic 
to  inorganic  matter,  amounting  to  a  third, 
and  in  some  instances  to  a  half  of  the  whole 
quantity.  The  numerous  places  where  car- 
bonic acid  gas  escapes  through  the  fissures 
of  the  earth  in  New  South  Wales,  cause 
many  of  the  rivers,  particularly  near  thcii' 
source,  to  be  impregnated  with  this  acid, 
and  they  are  also  charged  with  mineral 
salts.  In  frequent  instances  the  waters  of 
the  colony  pass  through  calcareous  rocks, 
and  carry  with  them  dissolved  lime,  they 
are  therefore  very  valuable  for  iriigation, 
which  may  be  most  extensively  and  usefidly 
practised  in  Australia.  Any  one  who  has 
visited  Malta,  and  seen  the  rich  crops  pro- 
duced on  an  apparent  barren  sandstone  for- 
mation, by  irrigation,  will  recognise  the 
great  benefit  which  New  South  Wales 
would  derive  fiom  pm-suing  the  same 
coarse. 

]\Ir.  J.  Pattison,  a  resident  of  twelve  years' 
experience  in  New  South  Wales,  and  the 
author  of  a  recent  brochure  on  its  resources 
and  capabilities,  says  the  country  is  capable 
of  sustaining  many  millions  of  people  by 
its  agricultural  products  ;  for  "  there  is  abun- 
dance of  land  of  the  richest  description." 
Speaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  soil,  he 
says: — "The  produce,   under   a   good  sys- 
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tern  of  liuHliandrv,  is  enormous,  and  would 
sta^jtfjer  the  crcdibilitv  of  thoso  who  liave 
not  been  eye-witnesses.  The  hite  Dr. Wilson, 
11. N.,  obtained,  at  his  estate  in  the  county 
of  MuiTay,  eiyldy-five  b'tshek  of  wheat  per 
acre;  and  at  Narren  (Jallen,  n(>ar  Yass,  on 
the  estate  of  Cavan,  I  have  seen  700  bushels 
reaped  from  a  field  of  fourteen  acres,  or 
equal  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre."* 

Count  Strzelccki,  after  a  minute  and  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  soils  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  extending  over 
forty  soils  in  quality,  furnishes  the  following 
as  the  mean  of  his  investigations  : — 


Quality  of  Soils 

Highest 

productive 

power. 

Lowest 

productive 

power. 

Physical  char.^ctkr: — 

Absorption  of  solar  rays    .     . 

Emission  of  heat       .... 

Capacity  for  moisture    .     .     . 

Specific  gravity 

Chemical  character  :— 

Soluble  portions  of  100  parts 
Proximate  constituents  in  100 
parts: 

Vegetable  and  animal  matter 

Water 

Silica_ 

Alumina 

Peroxide  of  iron 

Carbonate  of  lime     .... 

Sulphate  of  lime 

Potash  and  soda 

Chlorides 

Magnesia 

Metallic  sulphurets  and  oxides 

Loss 

+  13.4 

-2.5 

+  8.0 

1.8 

30.23 

14.70 
7.88 

54.32 
9.82 
3.18 
4.74 
2.33 
0.74 
traces  of 
0.82 
0.63 
0.84 

+  14.21 
—6.1 
+  3.6 
2.04 

8.53 

5.50 

3.71 

69.99 

10.02 

4.48 

4.12 

0.08 

0.56 

traces  of 

0.87 

0.67 

radiation,     an 
less    than    that 


The  inferences  which  the  analyser  di-aws 
from  these  facts  are — 

1.  That  both  the  fertile  and  the  sterile 
soils  absorb  on  an  average  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  solar  heat;  but  the  fertile  soil 
emits,  tlirough  terrestrial 
amount  of  lieat  two-thirds 
yielded  by  the  sterile  soil. 

2.  The  fertile  soil  absorbs  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  moisture  absorbed  by 
the  sterile  soil. 

3.  The  solubility  of  both  soils  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  not  equal ;  the  fertile  soil  in 
100  parts  containing  SO  parts  of  soluble,  the 
sterile  soil  but  eight. 

4.  The  fertile  soil  possesses  nearly  three 
times  as  much  of  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ter as  the  sterile  soil. 

5.  The  mineral  constituents  of  each  kind 

•  iVi'W  South  Jf'ales  ;  its  past,  present,  and  future 
Condition  :  with  Kotes  upon  its  Hesources  and  Capa- 
bilities. London,  published  by  Johnson  and  Hunter, 
1849— p.  90. 


of  soil  considered  apart  from  the  vegetable 
matter,  the  hygrometric  water,  and  the  loss 
in  the  analysis,  and  expressed  in  their  atomic 
weight,  are  in  the — 


Ilii/h  profluclive  6 

oils. 

Mineral  Constituent* 

Parts. 

Atomic     Proportion 
weight.       in  No*. 

Silica 

Alumina     .... 
Peroxide  of  iron  .     . 
Carbonate  of  lime    . 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Potash  and  Soda     . 
Magnesia  .... 
Metallic  oxides   .     . 

70.93  = 
12.84  = 
4.15  = 
6.25  = 
3.04  = 
0.95 
1.00 
0.87 

0.122 
0,020 
0.004 
0.020 
0.007 

30 
5 
1 
5 
1 

Xow  productive  Soils. 


Mineral  Constituents. 

Parts. 

Atomic 

Proportion 

weight. 
0.132 

in  Nos. 

Silica 

77.70  = 

26 

Alumina    .... 

11.11  = 

0.017 

3 

Peroxide  of  iron 

4.94  = 

0.005 

1 

Carbonate  of  lime    . 

4.57  = 

0.014 

2 

Sulphate  of  lime 

0.08 





Pota.sh  and  soda 

0.56 





Magnesia   .... 

0.87 





Metallic  oxides   .     . 

— 

— 



Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  fertile 
soils  diifer  from  the  sterile,  not  only  in  the 
number  of  constituents,  but  in  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  are  found  to  be  combined. 
The  productive  quality  of  soils  is  influenced 
by  the  amount  of  absorption  and  emission  of 
solar  heat ;  when  the  proportion  of  absorp- 
tion to  emission  is  5.76  :  1,  it  is  highly  favour- 
able to  agriculture;  whenever  it  is  2.35  : 1, 
it  is  highly  injurious.  The  extent  of  capacity 
of  absorbing  moisture  is  of  course  an  im- 
portant clement  in  the  successful  prosecution 
of  husbandry.  The  more  or  less  soluble 
constituents  determines  the  productive  power 
of  soils ;  as  respects  Australia,  those  that  have 
thirty  per  cent,  of  soluble  matter  are  best 
adapted  for  the  former ;  those  which  have 
only  eight  are  the  least.  The  amount  of 
vegetable  matter  in  a  soil  appears  to  regulate 
the  proportionate  power  of  absorbing  and  of 
emitting  heat,  and  of  absorbing  and  of  re- 
taining atmospheric  moisture.  The  impor- 
tance of  manuring,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
feeding  soils  with  the  vegetable  and  other 
ingredients  necessary  for  the  food  of  plants, 
is  therefore  ob%"ious;  and  some  Australian 
cultivators  now  find  their  lands,  after  twenty 
years'  successive  cropping,  without  food  or 
rest,  reduced  to  the  exhausted  condition  of 
an  overworked  animal,  deprived  of  its  suste- 
nance and  sleep. 
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Tlie  average  production  of  wheat  in  Aus- 
tralia, on  good  soils,  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
bushels  per  acre,  weighing  from  sixty  to 
sixty-five  pounds  the  bushel ;  in  some  dis- 
tricts forty  and  even  fifty  bushels  have  been 
obtained  from  an  acre  of  land.  ^laize  yields 
forty  to  seventy  bushels  nett,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  the  carefulness  of 
the  culture.  The  potato  gives  two  crops  in 
the  year,  and  green  peas  are  gathered  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 

Mineralogy. — New  South  Wales  abounds 
with  mineralogical  treasures;  gold,  copper, 
and  steel  have  been  found,  but  the  most 
useful  discovery  yet  made  is  coal,  which  ex- 
ists in  several  cUstricts,  but  especially  in  the 
country  south  of  Hunter's  river,  which  is 
an  extensive  coal-field,  and  where,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  the  sea  clifis  present  a  most 
interesting  section  of  tliis  stratum.  The 
seams  of  coal  are  distinctly  \'isible  on  the 
abrupt  face  of  the  cliffs,  forming  the  south 
headland  of  the  harbour  of  Newcastle,  and 
may  be  traced  for  nine  miles,  when  they 
abruptly  terminate,  suddenly  bending  down- 
wards, and  sinking  helow  the  level  of  the 
sea.  From  this  place  a  long  sandy  beach 
and  low  land  extend  to  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Macquarie  (Reid's  Mistake),  the  south  head 
of  which  rises  into  high  cUfts,  in  which  the 
coal  strata  again  present  themselves.  Be- 
tween the  coal  beds  are  strata  of  sandstone, 
and  heds  of  clay  slate,  with  vegetable  im- 
pressions— sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  in- 
durated claystone.  Embedded  in  these 
strata,  there  is  abundance  of  argillaceous 
iron  ore ;  this  is  occasionally  cellular  and  in 
layers,  but  for  the  most  part  it  appears  in 
the  form  of  petrifactions  of  trees  and 
branches,  ii-regularly  dispersed.  The  coal 
is  decidedly  of  vegetable  origin,  the  fibre  of 
the  wood  being  often  quite  distinct,  while 
the  vegetable  impressions  in  the  clay  slate, 
under  and  over  the  coal,  are  singularly  beau- 
tiful ;  some  of  these  subterraneous  plants  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  full  flower,  so  that  a 
skilful  botanist  might  ascertain  even  their 
species;  and  Mr.  Berry  thought  he  could 
distinctly  ascertain  the  leaf  of  the  lamia 
spiralis. 

About  three  miles  along  the  south  coast 
of  Newcastle,  in  an  upright  position  at 
high-water  mark,  under  the  clifi"  and  be- 
neath a  bed  of  coal,  there  was  recently  found 
the  butt  of  a  petrified  tree,  which,  on  being 
broken,  presented  a  deep  black  appearance, 
as  if  passing  into  jet ;  and  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff  at  Newcastle,  embedded  at  about  a  foot 


beneath  the  surface,  lying  in  a  horizontal 
position,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
strata  of  the  clift',  the  trunk  of  another  tree 
was  found,  finely  grained,  both  specimens 
being  traversed  by  thin  veins  of  chalcedony. 
In  the  alternating  strata  of  the  coal,  which 
runs  generally  in  three  parallel  horizontal 
beds,  are  found  nodules  of  clay,  ironstone, 
and  trunks  and  stems  of  arundinaceous 
plants  in  ironstone ;  in  one  place  a  narrow 
bed  of  ironstone,  bearing  impressions  of 
leaves,  is  remarkable ;  while  thin  laminae  of 
the  same  mineral,  the  sm'face  of  which  is 
traversed  by  square  and  variously  shaped 
sections  of  the  same,  are  seen  on  several 
parts  of  the  shore,  both  in  the  face  of  the 
chflf  parallel  with  the  beds  of  coal,  and  ex- 
tending into  the  sea,  forming  the  strand  at 
low  water.  Nor  are  these  indications  con- 
fined to  the  district  of  the  sea-shore  at  New- 
castle ;  thin  beds  of  coal  and  iron  may  be 
seen  along  the  banks  of  the  Paramatta  river, 
and  in  other  places.  Coal  abounds  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  burning  Mount  Wingen,  and 
near  the  Kingdon  chain  of  ponds,  also  at 
Moreton  Bay. 

The  Newcastle  (New  South  Wales)  coal, 
analysed  by  count  Strzelecki,  gave — (one 
description) — charcoal,  62.8;  bitumen,  25.2; 
earthy  matter,  25.2.  One  pound  of  coal 
yielded  one  foot  1 .806  cuhic  inches  of  illumi- 
nating unpurified  gas.  The  gaseous  mixture 
contained  in  100  volumes,  was — sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  10 ;  carbonic  acid,  10 ;  olefiant 
gas,  "17;  carburetted  hydrogen,  11;  other 
inflammable  gas,  52.  Every  100  parts  in 
weight,  yielded — ^coke,  71.2;  coal  tar  and 
ammoniacal  liquor,  15.6;  ultimate  elements, 
deducting  the  earthy  matter,  carbon,  70.5 ; 
hydrogen,  20.4;  nitrogen,  9.1.  This  coal 
bui-ns  easily,  with  a  reddish  flame,  swells  and  i 
agglutinates.  It  is  of  a  black  colom-,  even  1 
fracture,  foliated  stinicture,  soft,  and  brittle ; 
specific  gravity,  1.31.  The  quality  of  this 
coal  is  about  equal  to  the  Enghsh  Newcastle 
coal,  it  is  now  being  extensively  raised  by  the 
Austrahan  Agricultural  Company,  who  have 
a  lease  of  the  mines.  A  seam  has  been 
recently  foimd  ten  feet  thick ;  and  there  are, 
probably,  other  large  outcrops  of  coal  in  the 
adjacent  districts. 

Copper  ore  of  very  rich  quahty,  is  found 
in  great  abundance  ;  in  the  districts  of  Wel- 
lington the  beds  of  ore  arc  supposed  to 
extend  for  miles  in  every  direction,  and 
according  to  the  Hawkesbury  Courier,  "  a 
high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  presents  indi- 
cations of  being  a  solid  mass  of  metal.''    The 
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Molong  Mining  Company  are  raising  large 
quantities  of  ore  for  shipment  to  England ; 
there  is  a  rieh  vein  of  coiiper  near  Rathurst. 

Iron  abounds  in  various  parts  of  the 
rolony,  and  most  of  the  smaller  streams  are 
impregnated  with  iron.  A  few  miles  north 
by  west  of  Motnit  Wingen,  arc  stumps 
of  trees  standing  upright  in  the  ground, 
apparently  petrified,  and  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  iron. 

It  has  been  before  stated,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Camden,  a  mine  has  been 
opened  where  steel,  according  to  Mr.  Pat- 
tison,  "is  dug  from  the  earth  with  little 
boring  and  of  endless  extent."  He  adds, 
that  he  saw  a  very  handsome  knife,  made 
from  the  metal  which  had  been  worked  with- 
out any  overgi-ound  preparation,  by  a  Sydney  [ 
cutler,  as  a  present  for  the  governor,  Sir 
Charles  Fitzroy ;  the  handle  being  of  native 
tortoiseshell,  with  a  plate  of  native  gold.  I 

Gold,  most  probably,  exists  in  large  quan-  I 
titles.       Sir   Thomas   ^Mitchell,    during   his 
recent  \isit  to  England,  showed  me  beautiful 
specimens  of  gold  embedded  in  white  quartz, ! 
and    stated   that  it  was   also    obtainable    in 
grains  or  pieces  of  considerable  extent.     He  i 
discovered  the  gold  region  while  exploring  I 
the   interior,     and    observed,    that   he   was  I 
imwilling  to  notify  the  region,  lest  the  colo- 
nists should  leave  their  flocks  and  herds  to 
go  in  search  of  gold.    Many  years  since,  that 
distinguished   geologist.  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  predicted  that  gold  woidd  be  exten- 
sively  found    in  Australia,  by  reason  of  its 
geological    formation,    and    the    latitudinal 
direction  of  its  moimtain  range  ;  for  it  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  the  gold  districts  yet  dis- 
covered are  in  mountains,  with  a  latitudinal 
rather  than  a  meridianal  direction  ;  to  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  perturbing  subter- 
ranean forces  of  the  earth,  as  manifested  in  the 
Rocky  mountains,  the  Andes,  the  Himalaya, 
or    from    Kamtskatka    to    Borneo,    have    a 
general  axis  fi-om  north  to  south. 

Clim.vte. — The  seasons  of  New  South 
Wales  are  the  opposite  of  those  of  England, 
January  being  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
July  of  winter.  The  summer  extends  fi-om 
the  first  of  November  to  the  first  of  ^larch  ; 
the  spring  and  autumn  are  brief,  but  well 
defined ;  the  winter  of  a  bracing  coolness, 
with  occasional  frosts  at  Sydney,  and  snow 
in  the  interior.  The  spring  months  are 
September,  October,  and  November ;  the 
summer,  December,  January,  and  February; 
autumn.  March,  .Vpril,  and  ^[ay ;  -n-inter, 
June,  July,  and  August,     ^[arch,  April,  and 


August  are  generally  considered  the  rainy 
months.  The  average  temperature  of  spring 
is  (jo°o,  of  summer  72'',  of  autumn  iWy',  and 
of  winter  5,5°.  The  barometrical  pressure  is 
about  29.91.319  inches,  and  the  average  of 
the  thermometer  61^  Fahr.  In  Sydney,  the 
thermometer  is  rarely  below  40°;  in  Para- 
matta, it  is  frequently  down  to  27°  in  winter; 
and  in  my  garden  at  Paramatta  I  have  on  a 
winter  morning  eaten  frozen  mdk  beneath 
an  orange  tree,  from  which  I  gathered  the  | 
ripe  and  ripening  fruit.  Indeed,  there  is  ' 
every  variety  of  climate ;  by  proceeding  to 
the  Blue  mountains  a  cold  winter  may  be 
enjoyed,  or  at  Moreton  Bay  a  warm  one. 
Of  course,  as  the  land  rises  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  a  difference  of  temperature  is 
felt ;  the  winter  at  Bathurst,  where  the 
luxui-y  of  snow  is  in  its  season  enjoyed, 
being  much  colder  than  on  the  sea  shore. 
Of  the  peculiarly  salubrious  climate  of 
AustraUa  I  can  gratefully  bear  record,  hav- 
ing proceeded  to  Van  Diemen's  Island  and 
New  South  Wales,  from  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  while  suifering  from  a  severe  fever, 
acquired  while  exploring  the  rivers  and 
country  adjacent  to  Mozambique ;  and  in  a 
few  months  the  fever  and  its  distressing  con- 
sequences entirely  disappeared.  The  air  is 
remarkably  elastic;  old  persons  arriring  in 
the  AustraUan  colonies  from  Europe,  find 
much  of  the  hilarity  of  youth  restored  to 
them.  Not  more  than  five  or  six  sick  per- 
sons will  be  found  in  a  community  of  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred ;  at  some  of  the  military 
stations  seven  years  have  elapsed  without 
the  loss  of  a  man ;  several  colonists  are  stated 
to  be  upwards  of  100  years  of  age;  I  saw 
one  woman  who  was  said  to  be  125  years  of 
age ;  and  the  singularly  horny  texture  of  her 
skin  seemed  to  confinn  the  almost  incredible 
statement,  yet  she  went  about  her  daily 
work  at  a  road-side  inn.  In  New  South 
Wales,  during  summer,  I  frequently  slept  in 
the  open  air,  without  the  slightest  injurious 
consequences ;  and  during  the  expeditions  of 
^Mitchell,  Sturt,  Leichardt,  Eyre,  and  other 
explorers,  they  lived  for  months  without  any 
other  canopy  than  the  clear  blue  Australian 
sky ;  and  notwithstanding  scanty  ajid  innu- 
tritions or  saUne  food,  they  enjoyed  wonder- 
fully good  health,  such  as  they  coidd  not 
probably  have  maintained  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is 
said  to  be  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  climate 
that  dogs  do  not  go  mad  in  Australia,  that 
horses  arc  seldom  or  never  known  to  kick, 
i  that  herds  of  wild  cattle  have  a  desree  of 
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tameness  unknown  on  the  Pampas  of  South 
.Vmerica,  and  that  the  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans are  remarkable  for  an  equanimity  of 
temper,  which  is  probably  partly  attributable 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate. 


The  foUowng  table  exhibits  the  range 
of  the  barometer  and  thermometer  for 
each  month  in  the  year,  the  state  of  the 
hygrometer,  and  the  prevailing  winds,  and 
weather  at  Sydney  : — 


Barometer,  62  feet 
above  tile  sea. 

Hygrometer. 

Radiator. 

Thermometer. 

Winds. 

Weather. 

Months. 

Maximum. 

Mimmum. 

Max. 

Min. 

Max 

Min 

Max. 

Med. 

Min. 

Days 
Fine. 

Days 
Rain. 

- 
Stormy. 

Cloudy. 

Stormy 

aud 
Cloudy. 

Jan.   . 

30.300 

29.430 

68 

9 

101 

63 

91 

75i 

60 

S.S.E. 

15 

4 

12 

_ 

_ 

Feb.  . 

30.300 

29.6S0 

75 

35 

94 

48 

90 

74 

58 

E.S.E. 

20 

4 

5 

— 

— 

March 

30.490 

29.580 

74 

10 

83 

42 

83 

7U 

60 

E. 

19 

10 

2 



— 

-■Vpril- 

30.458 

27.772 

78 

40 

87 

53 

83 

70 

57 

W. 

21 

6 



3 



May  . 

30.442 

29.602 

79 

26 

66 

35 

73 

61  i 

50 

W. 

23 

3 



5 



June  . 

30.350 

29.290 

78 

25 

67 

32 

62 

52 

42 

s.w. 

20 

1 

— 

9 

— 

July  . 

30.315 

29.840 

76 

27 

59 

26 

60 

54 

48 

s.w. 

17 

8 

5 

— 

1 

Aug.  . 

30.248 

29.488 

78 

29 

67 

31 

66 

55 

44 

s.w. 

14 

9 

7 



1 

Sept. . 

30.380 

29.520 

79 

18 

83 

34 

67 

49i 

42 

N.E. 

20 

— 

8 

— 

2 

Oct.   . 

30.200 

29.300 

80 

20 

86 

42 

82 

69i 

67 

N.E. 

21 

3 

5 

— 

2 

Nov.  . 

30.220 

29.860 

76 

10 

84 

51 

91 

74 

57 

E.&W. 

31 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Dec.  . 

30.110 

29.530 

72 

30 

96 

59 

87 

75 

63 

N.E. 

20 

— 

10 

— 

1 

Year  . 

30.490 

29.290 

80 

9 

101 

26 

91 

— 

28 

— 

241 

48 

54 

17 

7 

According  to  a  meteorological  register 
kept  for  five  years,  at  the  south  head  of  Port 
Jackson,  a  naked  sandstone  elitf,  exposed 
to  high  calorific  eSects  from  solar  radiation, 
the  extreme  range  of  the  barometer  was 
1.140  inch,  and  its  mean  range  1.0594  inch, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  about  one  inch  to  one- 
sixteenth.  The  same  general  law  which 
influences  the  barometer  in  Eiuope,  operates 
in  Australia ;  the  merciuy  rises  with  the 
polar  and  falls  with  the  equatorial  wind;  i.e., 
in  Europe  a  northerly  wind  would  cause  an 
elevation  of  the  barometer ;  in  Australia  a 
southerly  wind  produces  the  same  effect,  in 
both  hemispheres  an  equatorial  wind  would 
cause  a  fall. 

The  annual  mean  of  the  external  shade  of 
the  barometer  at  the  same  place,  was — 


1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1844. 

For  the  year. 
April   .     .     . 
October    .    . 

63.186 

67.23 

68.16 

64.656 

67.66 

62.76 

62.72 
61.46 
63.47 

62.73 
63.62 
61.07 

61.49 
60.31 
61.12 

Summer  .     . 
Winter     .     . 

— 

— 

68.390 
57.055 

67.987 
57.473 

66.731 
56.245 

Difference. 

— 

— 

11.335 

10.514 

10.486 

Note. — April  corresponds  to  mid. autumn  in  England, 
October  to  mid-sjiring. 


Annual  Mean  Temperature  at  Port  Jaekson. 


Years. 


1842 
1843 
1844 
VOL.    I 


Summer. 


68.390 
67.987 
66.731 


Winter. 


57.055 
57.473 
56.245 


Difference. 


11.355 
10.514 
10.486 


Sydney  (Port  Jackson)  may  be  compared 
with  a  port  to  the  northward  and  another  to 
the  southward,  thus — 


Thermometi-ical 
Range. 


Summer : — 

Maximum 

Minimum  . 

Fluctuation   .     . 

Mean    .... 
Winter : — 

Maximum      .     . 

Minimum .     .     . 

Fluctuation    .     . 

Mean   .... 

Annual  Mean  .  . 
Annual  Fluctuation 
Warmest  Month  . 
Coldest  Month  .     . 


Port 
Macquarie, 
Lat.  31'  25'. 


88.3 
61.8 
26.5 
75.0 

75.3 
46.8 
28.5 
61.0 

68.0 
27.5 

Nov. 
Aueust 


Port 

Jackson, 

Lat.  33°  51'. 


81.9 
59.0 
29.9 
73.9 

73.3 
45.3 
28.0 
59.3 

66.6 
28.2 
Nov. 
July 


Port 

PhiUip, 

Lilt.  38°  18'. 


90  6 
48.8 
41.8 
69.4 

69.8 
36.9 
32.9 
53.3 

61.3 
37.3 

Nov. 
July 


The  registers  fi-om  which  the  above  are 
taken  were  kept  for  the  three  years  ending 
with  1842.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
highest  annual  fluctuation  of  the  three  sta- 
tions is  at  Port  Phillip,  ^iz.,  37.3  ;  but  at 
Quebec  it  is,  59;  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  57; 
at  New  York,  55;  Buda,  44;  at  Warsaw, 
43.2  ;  at  Philadelphia,  43.3  ;  at  Vienna,  43  ; 
Copenhagen  and  Zurich,  38.9 ;  Milan, 
38.4. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  snow  is  per- 
petual at  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  Europe 
at  10,000  feet.  This  may  be  partly  attri- 
buted to  the  great  extent  of  ocean  in  the 
south,  and  the  absence  of  anj'  intervening 
3   T 
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land  between  the  south  pole  and  Australia, 
whereby  there  is  at  least  a  diffcreuee  of  five 
degrees  of  latitude  in  regard  to  tiMnpcraturc. 
Considerable  allowance  must  also  bo  made 
for  the  direction,  intensity,  and  therniome- 
trieal  condition  of  ditl'erent  currents  of  air. 
Thus,  in  ascending  Mount  Kosciuszko,  in 
the  Australian  Alps,  Count  Strzclecki  found 
the  stratum  of  air  at  .3,000  feet  much  colder 
than  that  at  the  elevation  of  fi,.500  feet.  So 
also  at  Mount  Roa  (Sandwich  Islands)  three 
different  currents  were  noted  ;  one  at  Byron's 
bay,  light  from  the  S.E.,  temperature  80°; 
one  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  fe(!t,  strong 
from  the  westward,  temperature  55  ;  and 
one  at  0,000  feet,  brisk  N.W.,  temperature 
67°.  A  hail  storm  on  Ren  Lomond  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  was  observed  to  originate  in 
a  stratimi  of  air  far  below  the  point  of  con- 
gelation, and  modng  between  an  elevation 
of  800  and  5,000  feet,  i.e.,  between  Ben 
Lomond,  in  a  temperature  of  56°,  and  the 
Vale  of  Avoca,  4,200  feet  lower  down  in  80°. 
This  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  polar  wind. 
At  the  Cordilleras  in  Chili  snow  has  been 
found  melting  at  15,000  feet  elevation,  while 
it  was  unaltered  at  10,000  feet.  So  also 
rain  sometimes  falls  in  Australia  when  the 
temperature  near  the  earth  is  below  the 
freezing  point.  My  owti  theory  of  these 
phenomena  is  that  heat  is  produced  by  the 
electricity  emanating  fi'om  the  sun,  and  the 
magnetism  contained  in  the  earth  being 
brought  into  contact;  the  sun  itself  being 
not  a  body  of  fire,  but  an  evolver  of  the 
electric  fluid,  which  on  being  poured  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  earth,  elicits  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  heat  is  the  product.  Hence, 
at  a  certain  distance  from  the  earth,  even 
within  the  torrid  zone,  there  is  no  caloric, 
but  a  region  of  perpetual  snow,  as  intensely 
cold  as  at  the  arctic  circle,  where  also  the 
rays  of  the  sun  fall  only  obliquely,  and  not 
direct. 

It  is  probably  this  constant  evolvement  of 
heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
causes  the  unceasing  oscillations  of  the  at- 
mospheric currents,  not  only  affected  by  the 
increasing  or  decreasing  declination  of  the 
sun,  but  also  by  a  different  cause,  i.e.,  an 
upper  cun-ent  of  cold  air,  descending  to  one 
of  warmer  temperature  neai'er  to  the  earth, 
it  displaces,  and  is  in  its  tiu-n  displaced  when 
the  oxygenized  or  electric  matter  with  which 
it  was  charged  has  been  expended  in  the 
support  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Rain. — The  quantity  which  falls  in  Aus- 
tralia is  considerable ;  the  following  shows 


the  total  quantities  registered  ait  fallen,  with 
the  respective  number  of  days,  at  South 
Head,  Port  Jack.son,  2  U)  feet  above  the 
mean  tide  level : — 


Year. 


1840  (9  months) 

1841  .     .     .     . 

1842  .     .     .     . 

1843  .     .     .     . 

1844  .     .     .     . 

Total  .     . 


NunihtT  of 
luches. 


49.0.5 
7G.:J1 
48.32 
62.78 
70.67 


307.73 


Number  of 
Dajra. 


108 
142 
137 
168 
157 


712 


out  of,  and  comprehending  a  period  of  four 
years  and  nine  months^  1,736  days. 

Two  extraordinary  falls  of  rain  have 
occurred  during  this  period,  viz.,  one  of 
20.12  inches,  on  29th  April,  18H,  during 
heavy  squaUs  from  E.N.E. — E.S.E. ;  the 
other,  20.41  inches,  on  15th  October,  1844, 
wind  between  S.E.  and  S.W. 

Strzelecki  gives  the  annexed  return  for 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Island, 
which  includes  8,730  days  of  observation, 
brought  to  the  term  of  averages  for  every 
season  at  each  station  : — 


Annua] 

Average 

Station. 

Winter 

Quan- 

number 

tity. 

of  inches. 

New  South  AVales : 

Port  Macquarie    . 

37.58 

25.10 

62.68 

1  48.60 

Port  Jackson  .     . 

24.42 

28.00 

52.42 

Port  Phillip     .     . 

13.25 

17.47 

30.72 

Van  Diemen's  Island : 

Woolnorth       .     . 

19.68 

29.07 

43.75 

/ 

Circular  Head 

11.31 

24.11 

35.42 

\  41.28 

Port  Arthur    .     . 

16.94 

17.75 

44.69 

) 

Rain  sometimes  pours  down  in  continuous 
torrents  in  Australia ;  one  fall,  during 
twenty-four  hours,  at  Port  Jackson,  amounted 
to  twenty-five  inches.  Mitchell,  Sturt,  and 
other  explorers  found  marks  of  extraordi- 
narj'  floods  in  the  Nammoy  and  other  rivers ; 
ten  to  fifteen  feet  above  the  ordinary  level 
of  a  river  is  not  an  unusual  height  during 
a  season  of  rain.  The  above  record  of  rain 
annually  falling,  will  dissipate  a  prevailing 
idea  that  but  little  moisture  exists  in  Aus- 
tralia ;  the  average  annual  fall  in  London, 
is  22.19  inches,  in  New  South  Wales,  48 
inches;  in  Van  Diemen's  Island,  41  inches 
per  annum. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  with  ] 
a  comparatively  high  temperature  and  tliirsty  \ 
soil,  Australia  requires  a  far  larger  amount  of 
moisture  than  England,  and  that  the  effect  is 
more  beneficial  with  a  smaller  quantity,  in  the 
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latter-named  country,  than  that  derived 
from  a  larger  quantity  in  the  former  region. 
At  Port  Macquarie,  where  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  intense,  more  rain  falls  during  that 
season  (thirty-seven  inches),  than  in  the 
whole  year  at  Port  Phillip  (thirty  inches) , 
where  the  climate  is  less  torrid,  and  the 
land  less  exposed  to  the  parching  effects  of 
the  hot  winds.  It  may  be,  also,  that  there 
is  a  greater  amount  of  absorption  of  solar 
rays,  and  radiation,  or  emission  of  heat,  in 
New  South  Wales — in  some  parts  of  Aus- 
traha — than  in  others;  for  it  is  stated  by 
Strzelecki,  that  on  some  soils  all  the  eai'ly 
crops  are  invariably  injured  by  the  frost,  while 
on  other  soils  such  injury  never  takes  place. 
The  prevailing  directions  of  the  winds  at 
Sydney  are  thus  inchoated : — 


Wind's  Direction. 


North   .... 
North-north-east 

North-east  .  . 
East-north-east  . 
East  .... 
East-south-east  . 
South-cast  .  . 
South-south-east 
South  by  East  . 
South  .... 
South  by  West  . 
South-south-west 
South-west  .  . 
West-south-west 
West  bv  South  . 
West  :  .  .  . 
West  by  North  . 
West-north-west 
North-west  .  - 
North-north-west 
North  by  West  . 


Morniug. 

Noon. 

4 

7 

— 

11 

12 

129 

— 

11 

4 

.3 

1 

2 

9 

45 

8 

27 

1 

5 

29 

31 

3 

2 

8 

11 

109 

35 

42 

5 

4 

2 

118 

10 

2 

— 

6 

0 

4 

16 

1 

8 

— 

— 

Eveuiug. 


23 

11 

109 


o 

70 

13 

4 

15 

4 

8 

45 

3 

1 


3 

19 


Dming  the  summer  months  a  regular  sea 
breeze  sets  in  daily,  and  refreshes  the  in- 
habitants along  the  coast.  The  direction, 
humidity,  and  siccidity  of  the  winds  in 
Australia,  are,  doubtless,  influenced  by  the 
general  laws  which  govern  the  atmospheric 
circulation ;  but  these  laws  are  modified  by 
various  local  circumstances,  such  as  the 
extent  and  form  of  the  island-continent, 
and  the  vastness  of  the  surrounding  ocean. 
Winds  from  the  northerly  and  southerly 
quarters  are  the  most  numerous ;  in  winter, 
on  an  average  of  100  winds,  60  proceed  from 
the  southerly  quarter,  making  the  propor- 
tion of  the  polar  to  the  equatorial,  as  3:1; 
in  summer,  of  100  winds,  42  are  from  the 
northerlv  quarter— polar  to  equatorial,  I  :  2. 
These  proportions  vary  at  Port  Phillip  and 
other  stations   omng,  probably,  to  the  posi- 


tion and  configuration  of  the  land.  At  Port 
Jackson  the  winter  is  marked  by  the  preva- 
lence of  polar  winds,  and  the  summer  by 
that  of  equatorial ;  at  Port  Phillip,  the  equa- 
torial prevail  in  ivinter,  and  the  polar  in 
summer ;  and  in  Van  Diemen's  Island  the 
equatorial  winds  prevail  during  both  summer 
and  winter. 

The  hot  ivinds  of  Australia  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  geologists,  as  well  as  of 
meteorologists  ;  they  are  supposed  to  origi- 
nate in  the  central  deserts.  The  intense 
heat  of  these  winds  raises  the  thermometer, 
in  the  shade,  to  117°,  or  even  120°,  Fahr. ; 
the  grass  becomes  dry,  like  hay ;  the  fig  is 
destroyed;  the  red  and  blue  grape  lose  their 
colour  and  watery  elements ;  green  leaves 
lose  their  colour,  turn  yellow,  and  wither; 
and  the  promising  harvest  of  the  agricul- 
turalist is  frequently  nuned.  Westward  of 
the  Blue  mountain  range,  the  temperature 
of  a  summer  day  is  increased  by  this  wind 
40°;  on  the  eastward  of  the  range,  from 
25°  to  30°.  The  effects  of  this  wind  on  the 
animal  frame,  are  stated,  on  the  authority 
of  captain  Sturt.  I  have,  however,  myself, 
ridden  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in 
New  South  Wales,  during  the  prevalence  of 
these  siroccos,  and  felt  less  fatigue  than  from 
a  slight  exertion  during  the  rainy  season  in 
Bengal.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  atmo- 
sphere was  saturated  with  moisture ;  in  the 
former,  the  air  was  totally  deprived  of  all 
humidity.  Count  Strzelecki  experienced 
the  hot  wind  with  great  violence  sixty  miles 
at  sea,  in  the  parallel  of  Sydney,  and  found 
the  sails  of  the  ship  covered  with  an  impal- 
pable sand,  containing  one-fourth  of  altmiin- 
ons  and  three-fourths  of  silicious  and  metallic 
matter ;  he  also  experienced  it  at  the  top  of 
Ben  Lomond,  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet, 
but  did  not  feel  it  at  3,000  feet  lower,  to 
the  windward.  It  does  not  appear  that  this 
cun-ent  of  heated  air  is  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular altitude,  but  rushes  from  a  lower  to 
a  higher  stratum  of  air,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Not  unfrequcntly,  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  wind,  the  high  clouds, 
cirrus,  and  strata,  at  once  disappear,  while 
the  lower  remain  unchanged  ;  I  noticed,  also, 
that  at  night  the  air  was  filled  with  what  is 
termed  "  sheet  lightning,"  which  exhibited 
sometimes  the  beautiful  coruscations  of  the 
aurora  borcalis. 

The  mean  direction  of  this  wind  in  New 
South  Wales  is  fi-om  the  north-west,  and  its 
velocity  sometimes  exceeds  a  regular  gale; 
occasionally    it    has    a    ricochet    movement, 
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thus — 

or  appears  produced  by  a  rotation  on  a  set  of 

horizontal  axes,  thus—  Qil(IQQCL(L([Q.Q 

Tliore  arc  no  noxious  gases  in  these  hot 
winds,  and  tlioy  do  not  exercise  any  delete- 
rious eft'ect  on  the  health  of  man :  they 
bear  some  affinity  to  the  hot  winds  expe- 
rienced in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Eg}-pt, 
Ai'abia,  Persia,  Bombay,  and  Mexico ;  but 
whether  these  all  belong  to  a  common  system 


of  atmospheric  circulation,  or  are  caused  in 
the  several  countries  by  local  circumstances, 
it  is  not  easy  to  decide  authoritatively ;  and 
my  omi  impression  is,  that  the  form,  extent, 
and  latitude  of  the  regions  where  they  pre- 
vail— the  characteristics  of  the  soil,  and  the 
quantity  and  nature  of  the  vegetation,  all 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  the  pro- 
duction of  hot  winds  during  summer. 

A  good  idea  of  the  climate  of  Australia 
may  be  formed  from  the  following  com- 
parison : — 


Station 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Annual 
Mean. 

Tbermometrical 
Fluctuation. 

Port  Macquarie,  classed  with 
Port  Jackson,          ditto 
Port  Phillip,           ditto 

Florence,  Naples 

Avignon,  Constantinople,  Philadelphia,  U.S. 
Baden,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux  .... 

Funchal 

Cairo 

Palermo 

Tunis 

Messina 

Naples 

DubUn. 

Paris. 

Montpellier. 

The  summer  represents  that  of  western 
Europe,  between  41°  and  55°  N.  lat ;  the 
winter,  that  part  of  the  IMediterranean  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Spain,  Italy,  France, 
and  Algiers,  extending  to  Tunis  and  Cairo. 
It  is  probable  that  the  extension  of  cidti- 
vation,  the  pernicious  custom  adopted  by 
Em-opeans,  of  biu'iiing  the  surface  of  the 
land,  to  obtain  a  new  crop  of  grasses,  and 
the  extensive  forest  conflagrations  caused  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  aborigines  in  scat- 
tering fire,  or  by  the  fiiction  of  dry  trees, 
have  contributed  to  increase  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  Australia  since  its  colo- 
nization. 

Rapid  growth,  and  early  development  of 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  physical  structure, 
characterize  human  hfe  in  New  South  "\A'ales, 
especially  among  females.  At  fifteen,  a  gii-l 
possesses  all  the  charms,  and  many  of  the 
graces,  of  womanhood;  but  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  at  the  age  of  thirty,  her 
bloom  has  passed  away,  although  the  rigom- 
of  existence  is  imimpaired.  The  springs  of 
hfe  seem  to  attain  a  rejuvenescence  in  those 
an'iring  from  Eui'ope.  Numerous  instances 
occm'  of  persons  arriring  in  the  colony  at 
sixty,  iind  upwards,  who  acquired  new  vigour, 
and  attained  a  hundred  years  of  age. 

Although  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the 
almost  recondite  laws  which  govern  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  hfe,  I  cannot  but 
consider  that  the  progressive  augmentation 
of  female  over  male  births,  the  lesser  propor- 
tion of  female  to  male  deaths,  and  the 
annually  decreasing  mortality  of  both  sexes, 
as  positive  and  convincing  proofs  of  the 
adaptation  of  a  climate  for  the  dwelling- 
place    of    man.      On     this    subject    various 


data  will  be  foimd  in  the  chapter  on  popu- 
lation.    Between  1836  and  1846,  the  pro- 
portion of  females  to  males  had  more  than 
doubled.    In  the  year  1844,  the  net  increase 
of  female    births  over  the  year    1843,  was 
7.81  per  cent. ;  that  of  males,  only  2.88  per 
cent.     This    indicates    a    positive   increase.  ; 
The    comparative    mortality   is    equally   re- 
markable.    In  1844,   the  deaths   of  males, 
in  proportion  to  the  whole  male  population, 
was  one  in  78 ;  o{  females,  only  one  in  89.24. 
In  proportion  to  the  births  of  males,  the 
deaths   of  males  was   one   in  3.62 ;   whilst 
those  of  females  was  only  one  in  5.2.     In  j 
1844,  the  deaths  were  in  the  ratio  of  32  to  j 
100   births:    in    184-1,   27    deaths    to    100  j 
births.     The    relative    annual    mortahty   in  i 
New  South  Wales,  from   1828  to  1840,  one  ' 
in  55.15:  in  18^11,   one  in  62.36:  in  1842, 
one  in  58.85 :    in  1843,  one  in  73.19 :    in 
1844,  one  in  81.98.     The  average  mortality 
in  England  is  about  one  in  53.     According 
to  the  official  returns,  the  mortality  of  the 
colouy  has  undergone  an  actual  and  relative 
decrease  since  1842. 

The  proportions  of  the  births  to  the 
deaths  is  very  remarkable ;  there  is  not  one 
death  to  thi-ee  births  ,■  in  England  there  are 
two  deaths  to  three  births. 

According  to  the  registered  returns, 
which  are  not  very  perfect,  the  numbers  of 
births  in  New  South  Wales  were  in  the 
following  proportions  to  the  numbers  of 
deaths : — 


1846  . 

1847  . 

1848  . 


.  3.32) 

.  331   Births  to  100  deaths. 

.  341) 


In  England,  the  proportion  of  births  to 
deaths  is  not  more  than  half  of  this. 
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The  proportion  of  births  and  deatlis 
throughout  the  year,  to  the  -nhole  population 
living  at  the  end  of  it,  was : — 


In  1846,  36  births,  11  deaths) 
1847,43  !■«  ' 

1848,  40 


13 
12 


To  1,000  living. 


In  England,  the  births  have  averaged  32, 
and  the  deaths  22,  to  1,000  li^-ing. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  18i8  -(vas  1  in 
85.  In  England  it  is  1  in  47 ;  in  Canada, 
1  in  49 ;  in  the  United  States,  1  in  37. 

Colonel  TuUoch,  -n-ho  has  registered  many 
valuable  observations,  connected  with  the 
health  and  duration  of  life  at  the  dif- 
ferent stations  of  the  British  army,  informs 
me  that  he  considers  the  salubrity  of  Aus- 
tralia quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  instance,  the  mortaUty  of 
troops  sei-ving  in  the  various  garrisons  of 
Crreat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  one-and- 
a-half  per  cent  annually ;  and  the  casualties 
of  every  denomination  of  a  regiment  of  the 
line,  fi'om  the  period  of  its  embarkation  from 
England,  and  diu-ing  the  whole  of  its  sei-vice 
in  the  widely  scattered  posts  of  Australia, 
Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  New  Zealand,  is 
no  more  than  one-and-a-half  per  cent.  It 
may  on  these  grounds  be  said  that  the  mor- 
tality is  less  in  AustraUa  than  in  England. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  Colonel  TuUoch 
vrith  the  follomng  comparative  statements 
of  the  mortality  among  the  British  troops 
serving  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
This  table  shews  a  great  saring  of  life,  dm-- 
ing  the  last  ten  yeai-s.  Other  circumstances 
as  well  as  climate,  have  their  influence  on  the 
duration  of  the  life  of  soldiers,  such  as  the 
locality  of  the  barracks,  the  employment  of 
the  troops,  and  the  congregating  of  men  in 
large  masses. 

Average  Morialifii  per  thousand  nf  Wliite  Troops 
annttally. 


Colonies. 


New  South  Wales 

Windward  and  Leeward  Islands 

Jamaica 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Ionian  Islands 

Bermudas 

JJova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 

Canada      

Newfoundland 

St.  Helena 

Cape  of  Good  Hope    .... 

Mauritius 

Ceylon 


For  20  yrs. 

endinc  in 

1836. 


14 

78tV 

121tV 

21tV 

16A 

25ro 
28iV 

Uto 

IGtV 
14 

r.it.7 

27r.7 
69ro 


For  10  yrs. 

ending  in 

1846. 


11 

68-fo 
661% 

loA 

14tV 

29f,7 

13 

12t\7 

9rV 
1  -  < 

13 

24  tV 
41tV 


In  the  year  1849  the  ratio  of  mortality 
among  the  white  troops  in  our  different  colo- 
nies, was  as  follows  : — 

In  Australia.  8;  British  Guiana,  14.2;  Trinidad. 
33;  Tobago,  98.6;  Grenada,  12.3;  St.  Vincent's,  6 
Barbadoes,  128.8;  St.  Lucia,  17.4;  Dominica,  40.4; 
Antigua,  10.9  ;  St.  Kitt's,  19.4  ;  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward combined,  68.4  ;  Jamaica,  48.3  ;  Gibraltar,  8.4  ; 
Maha,  30.1  ;  Ionian  Islands,  23.1  ;  Bermuda,  8.4  ; 
Newfoundland,  10.3;  Nova -Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, 19.7  ;  Canada,  15.6  ;  St.  Helena,  8.4  ;  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  13.3  ;  the  Mauritius,  14.6;  Ceylon,  21.5; 
Madi-as,  22.4  ;  Bengal,  61.3;  Bombay,  26.6. 

Comparing  the  foregoing  mortality  with 
that  of  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
the    superiority   of   the   Australian   chmate 
will  be  manifest : — ■ 
Average  Mortality  per  thousand  of  Troops  employed. 


United  Kingdom. 

For  7  years 
previous 
to  1836. 

For  10  yrs. 

ending  in 

1846. 

Household  Cavalry      .... 
Dragoon  Guards  and  Dragoons 

Foot  Guards 

Regiments  of  the  Line    .     ,     . 

141^ 
14T\r 
2lA 
18A 

IItV 
1.3t% 
20to 
17A 

The  maladies  to  which  flesh  is  heir  assume  a 
milder  type  in  Australia  than  in  Europe ;  and 
it  cannot  be  said  that  there  are  any  endemic 
complaints.  The  diseases  most  prevalent  in 
the  sis  principal  gaols  of  the  colony  in  1848, 
were — those  of  the  brain  and  nei-ves,  75 ; 
circulatory  organs,  20;  respiratory  organs, 
154;  alimentaiy  canal,  282  ;  hepatic,  9  ;  eyes, 
63 ;  skin,  35 ;    cellular  texture,  28 ;   fevers, 

10  ;  rheumatic,  84  ;  di-opsy,  1 ;  scorbutic,  31 ; 
ulcers,  85 ;  pregnancy  and  partmition,  6 ; 
wounds  and  accidents,  36 ;  hernia,  1 ;  teeth, 

11  ;  vermin,  25;  other  diseases,  119;  chil- 
cb-en,  31.  Total,  1,158.  The  deaths  during 
the  year  were — males,  13;  females,  1. 
Total,  14.  I  venture  to  say,  that  in  none  ot 
the  hospitals  attached  to  any  of  the  gaols  or 
poor-houses  in  England,  would  1,158  cases 
of  disease  similar  to  the  above  be  treated  so 
successfully.  No  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera 
have  occurred  in  AustraUa.  Diflferent  forms 
of  mania  have  presented  themselves  within 
the  last  few  years,  and  the  malady  is  in- 
creasing in  New  South  Wales. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  cxccUcnt 
hospitals  which  exist  at  Sydney,  Paramatta, 
aiul  other  touiis,  would  pubUsh  periodical 
statements  of  the  nimiber  and  description  of 
the  different  diseases  treated,  and  of  the 
mortality  in  each  establislmicnt.  This  would 
fonn  a  striking  corroborative  proof  of  tlie 
remarkable  salubrity  of  the  AustraUau 
cUme. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


POPULATION  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— FREE  AND  BOND,  PROGRESSIVE  AUGMEN- 
TATION SINCE  1788,  STATE  OF  RELIGION,  EDUCATION,  AND  CRIME. 


Tnis  ten-itoiy,  when  first  occupied  by  the 
British,  oil  tlie  2ntli  .laiiuan',  1788,  was 
tliinly  peopled  by  a  dark-coloured  race  of 
aboriginal  tribes,  whose  appearance,  cha- 
racter, manners,  and  customs  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  work. 
In  the  present  chapter,  therefore,  attention 
will  be  directed  to  the  numbers  and  con- 
dition of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Australians  in 
New  South  Wales. 

The  six  trans|)orts  which  sailed  from 
England,  13th  ilay,  1787,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
contained  the  embryo  from  which  the  pre- 
sent population  of  the  province,  aided  by 
immigration,  has  been  formed.  The  trans- 
port, Alexander,  contained  210  men  con- 
victs; the  Scarborough,  210  ditto;  the 
Friendship,  80  men,  and  2i  women,  con- 
victs; the  Charlotte,  100  men,  and  24 
women,  convicts;  the  Prince  of  Wales,  100; 
and  the  Lady  Penrhyn,  102  women  con  nets. 
Total,  608  male,  and  250  female  convicts. 
Two  con\'icts  on  board  the  Alexander  re- 
ceived a  pardon  before  sailing.  The  grand 
total  which  sailed  was  stated  to  be  828.  A 
guard  of  marines  was  placed  on  board  of 
each  ship,  and  numbered,  with  otEcers,  212. 
There  were  twenty-eight  women — wives  of 
marines  (who  were  to  form  the  garrison  of 
the  new  colony),  carrying  with  them  seven- 
teen children.  Emigration  from  England 
was  studiously  discoiu'aged  for  several  years  ; 
but  owing  to  the  number  of  convicts  sent 
out,  and  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  the 
population  rapidly  increased.  According  to 
a  parliamentary  return  of  1812,  the  state  of 
the  colony  in  1810  was — (1).  Civil  depart-! 
ment,  victualled,  men,  37 ;  women,  1 ;  chil- 
dren, 3:  (2).  ^lilitary  department,  men, 
1,416;  women,  219;  children,  414:  (3).  Free 
persons,  ^'ictualled,  men,  307;  women,  183; 
children,  198  :  (4).  Prisoners,  victualled  from 
the  pubhe  stores,  men,  1,132;  women,  151; 
children,  154  : — total  number  \netualle(i 
from  public  stores,  4,277 :  (5) .  People  not 
victualled  from  public  stores,  men,  1,906; 
women,  1,644;  children,  1,938:  settlers  »o^ 
victualled  from  public  stores,  men,  715; 
women,  22.  Total  number  of  souls  in  the 
settlement,  10,452. 


The  early  censuses  are  said  to  be  incom- 
plete.    The  increase  ha.s  been  as  follows: — 


Year. 

Population. 

Year. 

Population. 

1788 
1810 
1821 
1828 

1,030 
10.452 
29,783 
30,598 

1833 
1836 
1841 
1846 

60,861 

77,096 
120,856 
154,534 

The  estimate  to  31st  December,  1848, 
is  220,474.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
(including  the  Port  Phillip  district,)  may 
now  be  quoted,  in  round  numbers,  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million. 

In  a  return  laid  before  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  South  Wales  by  the  able 
colonial  secretary,  ^Ir.  Deas  Tliompson,  on 
the  12th  June,  1849,  and  by  Mr.  :Mansfield's 
analysis  of  the  census  of  1841,  the  increase 
of  the  population,  male  and  female,  since 
1821,  is  thus  shewn  : — 


Adults. 

Years 

Children. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

1821 

21,693 

8.090\ 

29,783 

1828 

27,611 

8,987  1 

Not 

36.598 

1833 

44,688 

16,173/ 

separated. 

60.861 

1836 

87,298 

43.558-' 

130,856 

18.39 

63,784 

21,998 

28,601 

114.386 

1840 

70,021 

25.476 

33,966 

129.463 

1841 

75,474 

33.546 

40,649 

149.669 

1842 

76,528 

35,762 

47,599 

159.889 

1843 

76,147 

35,474 

53,920 

165.541 

1844 

74,912 

36,170 

62,295 

173.377 

1845 

74,951 

36.223 

70.382 

181.556 

1846 

82,847 

42.287 

71,570 

196.704 

1847 

83,572 

41.809 

79,628 

205.009 

1848 

86,302 

44,562 

89,610 

220,474 

The  progressive  augmentation  of  the 
female  population  will  be  perceived  from  the 
foregoing  table  ;  this  did  not  arise  solely  from 
female  emigration,  but  from  the  large  pro- 
portion of  female  to  male  births — a  propor- 
tion which  I  observed  in  Australia  pervaded 
the  whole  range  of  domestic  animals.  It  seems 
to  be  a  law  of  population,  that  where  there 
is  room  in  a  new  countiy,  and  the  command 
to  "  increase  and  multiiily"  is  not  perverted 
by  polygamy,  there  is  always  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  female  than  male  births  ;  but  in 
an  old  established  country,  fully  peopled,  a 
cheek  is  put  to  an  injurious  increase  by  a 
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greater  proportion  of  male  than  female  births. 
Under  a  system  of  slavery  there  is  also  a  pre- 
ponderance of  male  over  female  births ;  fi-om 
which  it  natui'ally  results  that  a  slave  or  bond 
population,  if  unrecruited  by  fresh  supplies, 
would  in  process  of  time  become  extinct. 

What  proportion  of  the  population  of  New 
South  Wales  consisted  of  convicts  and  of 
their  descendants  it  is  not  possible  to  state. 
The  number  of  coinicts  annually  sent  from 
Great  Britain  to  New  South  Wales,  fit-om 
1787  to  1843,  was— 


Tears. 


1787 
1789 
1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1843 


Total   .  , 


Males. 


184 

994 

2,121 

314 

1 

35 

1 

206 

313 

395 

503 

203 

543 

494 

1 

272 

189 

202 

200 

200 

400 

400 

600 

800 

693 

1,186 

1,040 

1,912 

1,421 

1,726 

946 

856 

491 

1,004 

602 

844 

1,401 

1,732 

2,278 

1,751 

1,605 

1,992 

2,310 

2,336 

2,146 

2,029 

1,734 

1,716 

1,096 

575 

199 


Females. 


47,092 


100 

245 

286 

54 

59 
131 

67 

53 

90 

94 

130 

136 

118 

34 

113 

175 

62 

120 

99 

167 

119 

232 

101 

101 

101 

128 

148 

121 

171 

57 

119 

81 

59 

88 

260 

298 

220 

337 

250 

206 

420 

144 

298 

259 

140 

344 

143 

213 


7,401 


Total. 


284 

1,239 

2,407 

368 

1 

94 

1.32 

206 

380 

395 

53 

593 

297 

673 

630 

119 

306 

302 

377 

262 

320 

499 

567 

619 

1,032 

794 

1,287 

1,141 

2,040 

1,569 

1,847 

1,117 

913 

610 

1,085 

661 

932 

1,661 

2,030 

2,498 

2,088 

1,855 

2,198 

2,730 

2,480 

2,444 

2,088 

1,874 

2,060 

1,239 

788 

199 


It  appears  that  dui'ing  a  period  of  forty- 
eight  yccu-s  the  number  of  convicts  sent  to 
New  South  Wales  was,  of  males  43,506,  of 
females  6,791  :  total  50,297.  This  is  ex- 
clusive of  conWcts  sent  to  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  to  which  separate  transportation  com- 
menced in  1817,  and  from  that  year  to  1837 
the  number  of  con%'icts  sent  to  that  island 
was,  males  24,785,  females  2,974 :  total 
27,759;  making  a  grand  total  deported  to 
Australasia  during  the  period,  of  males 
68,291,  females  9,765  =  78,056. 

Transportation  to  New  South  Wales,  ex- 
cept the  deportation  of  a  few  exiles  from 
Pentonville  and  other  places,  ceased  in  the 
year  1839,  and  the  total  number  of  convicts 
trausjjorted  to  that  settlement  may  be  stated 
in  round  numbers  at,  males  52,000,  females 
8,706  =  60,706.  The  convict  population  is 
thus  statjd  since  1820  : — 


Years. 


1S20 
1833 
1836 
1841 
1846 


Males. 


1S,067 
21,845 
25,254 
23,844 
9,653 


Females. 


2,189 
2,698 
2,577 
3,133 
902 


Total. 


20,256 
24,543 
27,831 
26,977 
10,555 


The  proportion  of  free  to  bond  population, 
of  each  sex  and  age,  in  the  colony  is  thus 
.shc«-n  in  1828  and  1833  :— 


1828 
1833 


Free  Males. 


AboTe 

12 
Years. 


10621 
17.342 


Under 
12 

Years, 


28.3.5 
.52.56 


Total 


134.56 
22798 


141.) 
2184.5 


Free  Females 


Above 

12 
Years 


4338 
8.522 


Under 

12 
Years. 


2936 
4931 


Total 


7474 
134-53 


1513 
2698 


In  1834  the  number  of  "  emancipists"  in 
the  colony  was  about  16,000,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  free  population  was  about 
21,000. 

The  country  to  which  the  several  convicts 
belonged,  is  not  stated  for  the  entire  period. 
From  1828  to  1836,  those  from  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  were  : — 


54,383 


Great  Britain 
Ireland      .     . 


Males. 


17,876 
8,079 


Females. 


2,194 
1,941 


Total. 


20,070 
10.020 


During  the  eight  years  ending  1836,  the 
number  of  persons  free  by  servitude  was, 
males  7,788,  females  1,363  =9,151.  Abso- 
lutely pardoned,  males  62,  females  2  =  68. 
Conditionally  pardoned,  males  543,  females 
22  =  565. 
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POP.  OF  EACH  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  IN  N.  S.  WALES— 1846. 


Tlie  followinj;  al).stra<;ts  of  the   population    of  each  sex,  distinf^uishiiig  tliose  born  in  the 
on  the  2iid  March,    1810,   in  each   of   the    colony,  or  arrived  free  from  other  places,  and 


Counties  and  Commissioners'  Districts  com- 
prised within  the  Sydney  or  Middle  District, 


also  the  number  of  bond  persons  holding  tic- 
kets of  leave,  in  government  employment,  and 


shows  the  number  of  free  and  bond  persons    in  private  assignment  respectively  : — 


Males  Free. 

Males  Bond. 

Females  Free 

Females  Bond. 

Totals. 

Counties  in  New  South  Wales. 

o  o 

3-^ 

0 

1 

3  d 

a 
1 

3  i 

1 

Ik 

Ml 

1 

i 

a '5 

1 

PI 

» 

i 

lih 

S 

■a 

■"■  a 

"  a 

•-  s 

t 

5 

1^ 

|« 

1= 

o 

1.2 

a 

l^ 

S' 

s 
(2 

a 
o 
O 

Ar^vle 

1758 

852 

412 

2 

15 

1650 

200 

16 



6 

3039 

1872 

4911 

Bathurst 

1555 

899 

306 

15 

24 

1418 

148 

18 

2 

6 

2799 

1592 

4391 

Blin-h 

488 

139 

278 

92 
153 

1 
1 

2 
16 

160 
430 

17 
37 

1 

2 

— 

1 

420 
936 

178 
470 

598 
1406 

Brisbane 

3347 

1125 

570 

5345 

448 

128 

1180 

10 

137 

1138 

22 

5 

231 

3081 

1316 

30764 

251 

142 

1957 

25 

11 

209 

1 
234 

14 

6 

132 

4952 
2122 

3371 
1476 

8323 

3598 

73538 

Cook                 

1282 

Cumberland 

32348 

4024233296 

Durham 

3112 

916 

409 

2 

31 

2869 

180 

26 



9 

4470   3084 

7554 

Georgiana 

325 

239 

60 

— 

13 

285 

31 

— 

— 

— 

637 

316 

953 

Gloucester 

1040 

232 

187 



33 

864 

37 

4 

— 

2 

1492 

907 

2399 

Hunter 

466 

186 

41 

1 

1 

453 

39 

3 

— 

— 

695 

495 

1190 

Kin?            

572 
535 

372 
217 

119 
219 

294 

4 
62 

524 

580 

71 
53 

1 
10 

— 

2 
3 

1067 
1327 

598 
646 

1665 
1973 

Macquarie 

Murray 

992 

513 

289 

1 

8 

814 

89 

14 

— 

1 

1803 

918 

2721 

Northumberland 

5036 

1720 

597 

338 

59 

5035 

473 

62 

1 

14 

7750 

5585 

13335 

Phillip 

Roxburgh 

St.  Vincent 

229 

143 

54 

— 

6 

179 

27 

1 

— 

2 

432 

209 

641 

859 

466 

177 

— 

2 

746 

88 

12 

— 

3 

1504 

849 

2353 

748 

340 

186 

— 

34 

744 

41 

8 

— 

1 

1308 

794 

2102 

Wellinston 

315 

288 

100 

— 

8 

225 

27 

7 

— 

— 

711 

259 

970 

Westmoreland 

597 

322 

72 

1 

3 

519 

54 

6 

— 

1 

995 

580 

1575 

Stanley  (Moreton  Bay) .     .     . 

716 

190 

128 

81 

7 

455 

20 

1 

— 

1 

1122 

477 

1599 

Auckland  (TAyofold  Bay)    .     . 
Total     .     .     . 
Commissioners'  Districts  beyond  the 

480 

217 

54 

— 

2 

304 

28 

2 

— 

1 

753 

335 

1088 

56986 

15569 

5411 

2022 

588 

53415 

4010 

439 

238 

205 

80576 

58307 

138883 

Limits  ot  Location. 

Pi;™},                  

250 
541 

287 
242 

71 
71 

2 

5 
15 

166 
337 

6 
18 

1 
1 

— 

— 

615 

869 

173 
356 

788 
1225 

Clarence  River 

Darling  Downs 

245 

236 

64 

4 

3 

100 

4 

— 

— 

2 

552 

106 

658 

Lachlan 

799 

583 

176 

2 

9 

577 

50 

2 

— 

— 

1569 

629 

2198 

Liverpool  Plains 

67t 

813 

261 

6 

28 

296 

32 

3 

— 

1 

1778 

332 

2110 

M'Leay  River 

144 

99 

71 

6 

20 

111 

12 

1 

— 

2 

340 

126 

466 

757 

447 

104 

7 

6 

554 

32 

4 

— 

5 

1321 

595 

1916 

Moreton  Bay 

87 

95 

39 

— 

3 

42 

2 

— 

— 

— 

224 

44 

268 

Murrumbidgee 

lOOf 

648 

160 

1 

8 

717 

52 

2 

— 

1 

1820 

772 

2592 

Ne\v  England 

Wellington 

Total     .     .     . 

Total  Population  of  the  Middle) 
District J 

707 

691 

33S 

4 

15 

428 

44 

3 

— 

— 

1756 

475 

2231 

373 

464 

lis 

2 

11 

205 

23 

1 

— 

1 

969 

230 

1199 

5576 

4605 

1475 

34 

123 

3533 

275 

18 

— 

12 

11813 

3838 

15651 

62562 

20174 

6886 

20oe 

711 

5694S 

428c 

457 

238 

217 

9238S 

62143 

1545:}4 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing,  that 
the  free  males  born  in  the  colony,  or  who  have 
arrived  free,  are  nearly  equal  in  number  to 
the  same  class  of  females — viz.,  62,562  and 
.56,9-18 ;  but  that  great  disproportion  of  sex 
exists  between  the  emancipist  class— \-iz., 
20,174  males  to  4,285  females;  also  between 
the  bond — viz.,  9,653  nudes,  and  912  females. 


The  total  males  to  females  in  the  colony,  in 
18 16,  was 92,-389  males  to  62, 145  females.  "Tliis 
difference  is  every  year  diminishing:  and  the 
laudable  efforts  of  the  Right.  Hon.  Sydney 
Herbert  to  aflbrd  to  distressed  sempstresses, 
and  other  impoverished  women,  a  means  of 
emigrating  to  Austraba,  must  eventually 
benefit  the  colonv.     Whatever  doubts  mav 
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be  cast  on  tliis  benevolent  project,  I  have  no 
fear  that  injury  can  accrue  from  the  measui-e; 
for  it  is  well  known,  generally  speaking,  that 
as  men  find  in  New  Soutli  Wales  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  so  also  women,  removed 
from  the  snares  of  ^ice  and  temptations  which 
beset  them  at  every  step  in  England,  find  in 
New  South  Wales,  that  "  virtue  is  its  own 
reward ;"  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
thorough  reclamation  of  character  iu  Austra- 
lia of  persons  who,  if  they  had  remained  at 
home,  would  have  trodden  with  fearful 
rapidity  the  downward  road  to  ruin. 

The  census  of  1846^  presents  within  the 
limits  of  location,  the  following  comparison 
with  those  of  1841,  1836,  and  1833:— 


Counties. 


-Ajgyle      .     .     . 
Bathurst       .     . 
Bligh       .     .     . 
Brisbane       .     . 
Camden  .     .     . 
Cook        .     .     . 
Cumberland 
Durham        .     . 
Georgiana    .     . 
Gloucester    .     . 
Hunter    .     .     . 
King        .     .     . 
Macquarie    . 
Murray    .     .     . 
Northumberland 
PhiUip     .     .     . 
Roxburgh    .     . 
St.  Vincent  .     . 
Wellington 
Westmoreland 
.Stanlev     (Moreton  ) 

Ba)-;  &c.)       .     .    ) 
Auckland    (Twofold  j 

Bay)   ...  .J 

Total  .  .  .  . 


1846. 


4911 
4391 
598 
1406 
8323 
3598 

73538 
7554 
953 
2399 
1190 
1665 
1973 
2721 

133J5 

641 

3353 

2120 

970 

1575 


1841. 


339 
2465 

546 
1560 
6286 
2892 
58108 
6238 

749 
1424 

999 

598 
2409 
2111 
9975 

453 
1520 
1762 

510 

619 


1599      2187 


1088 


139891 


1836. 


241 

1729 

376 

1378 

3161 

2052 

3979 

3208 

575 

854 

808 

544 

1300 

1728 

5016 

24 

1980 

592 

530 

579 


1833. 


2850 
3454 

229 

2648 

1465 

35844 

3303 

583 


744 

510 

4606 


j    445 
1903 

3858     1218 


106808 


2,729  59,802 


The  census  of  2nd  March,  1846,  of  the 
Commissioners'  Districts  beyond  the  Umits  of 
location,  presents  the  following  comparison 
with  those  of  1841,  1836,  and  1833:— 


Districts. 

1846. 

1841. 

1836. 

1833. 

Bligh       

788 

Clarence  River 

1225 

Darling  Downs 

658 

Lachlan        .     . 

2198 

-2 

CJ 

LLveroool  Plains 

2110 

'3 

'S 

c 

M'Leay  River  . 

466 

■S 

o 

Monaroo       .     . 

1916 

o 

Moreton  Bav    . 

268 

^ 

•z 

O 

Murrumbidgee 

2592 

New  England  . 

2231 

Wellington 

1199 

Total     .... 

15651 

9980 

2968 

— 

The  gross  increase  of  population  during 
the  five  years  ending  ilarch,  1846,  was, 
males,  27,471 ;  females,  31,282  =  58,753. 
Increase  per  cent,  diu'ing  the  same  period, 
males,  31.46;  females,  71.84  =  44.89.  Cen- 
tesimal proportion  of  the  sexes  : — in  1846, 
males,  60.53 ;  females,  39.47  =  100 ;  in 
1841,  males,  66.71;  females,  33.29=100. 
The  inequality  of  the  sexes  is  undergoing  a 
gradual  correction.  The  proportion  of  females 
to  100  males  was— 1836,  30;  in  1841,  50; 
in  1842,  59  ;  in  1843,  60 ;   in  1844,  63. 

The  number  of  free  immigrants  who  ar- 
rived in  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip 
since  the  formation  of  the  colony  is  not 
ascertainable.  Between  1828  and  1848,  the 
numbers  are  imperfectly  stated  thus  : — 


Tears. 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
18:38 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


Men. 


200 

306 

166 

189 

819 

838 

571 

551 

524 

1,769 

3,631 

5,843 

5,159 


Women. 

Children. 

122 

274 

133 

145 

70 

73 

98 

174 

706 

481 

1,146 

701 

596 

397 

644 

233 

807 

290 

1,138 

1,365 

2,152 

3,077 

3,719 

3,796 

5,457 

2,056 

— 

— 

Total. 

596 

564 

309 

457 

2,006 

2,685 

1,564 

1,428 

1,621 

4,275 

8,840 

13,358 

12,662 

6,823 

2,558 

2,181 

496 

111 

6,563 

13,977 


vol,.    I. 


Between  1841  and  1847,  viz.,  for  seven 
yeai-s  the  immigrants  who  aiTived  in  New 
South  Wales,  consisted  of  9,210  English, 
2,606  Scotch,  and  20,896  Irish  =  32,709. 
No  emigi-ants  were  sent  out  to  New  South 
Wales,  by  her  Majesty's  Emigration  Com- 
missioners from  184-1  to  1846. 

The  census  of  the  pro\ince  taken  on  2nd 
March,  1846,  affords  satisfactory  endence  of 
the  progress  and  position  of  the  colonists, 
and  furnishes  an  excellent  basis  for  the 
statistical  supplement  which  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  issue  every  seven  years,  in  order  that 
the  value  of  the' original  work  may  be  pre- 
served unimpaired.  The  following  details, 
when  examined  with  the  accompanying  map, 
will,  doubtless,  prove  interesting  in  this 
country  to  those  who  have  friends  and  rela- 
tives in  the  colony. 

3  u 
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Convicts  free  by  servitude,  absolutely  and  conditionally  pardoned,  during  1847  and  1S48. 


Years. 

Absolutely  pardoned 

Conditionally  pardoned. 

Free  by  servitude. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fema  les. 

Total. 

Male*. 

Females. 

Total 

1847 
1848 

2 
6 

0 
1 

2 
7 

1,020 
2  226 

33 
66 

1,053 
2,292 

588 
275 

215 

77 

803 
352 

Total.     . 

8 

1 

9 

3,246 

99 

3,345 

863 

292 

1155 

On  the  2nd  March,  1840,  the  total  bond, 
or  convict,  population  in  the  colony,  was 
10,565.  Daring  1817  and  1818  there  were 
freed  4,509,  or  more  than  2,250  per  annum. 
Allowing  2,000  for  the  number  liberated 
during  ten  months  of  1 846,  the  total  libera- 


tions to  the  end  of  1848  would  be  about 
6,500,  which,  at  that  period,  would  leave 
4,000  still  in  bond — a  number  that  would 
be  entirely  obliterated  in  the  years  1849  and 
1850 — when  the  whole  population  of  the 
province  would  be  free. 


Number  of  Persons  of  each  Sex  and  Aye,  in  the  Counties  in  the  Sydney  or  Middle  District,  and  in  the 
Commissioners'  Districts  beyond  the  limits  of  Location,  in  1846. 


Maks. 

i 

emales 

Totals. 

Gene- 
ral 

Counties. 

Under 

7  and 

14  and  21  and 

45  and 

Under 

7  and 

14  and 

21  and 

4oand 

Fe- 
males. 

7 

under 

under 

under 

up- 

7 

under 

under 

under 

up- 

Males. 

Total. 

Years. 

14. 

21. 

45. 

wards. 

Years. 

14. 

21. 

45. 

wards. 

Argyle 

Bathurst 

621 

251 

159 

1587 

421 

620 

220 

153 

755 

124 

3039 

1872 

4911 

480 

224 

142 

1624 

329      516 

211 

128 

655 

82 

2799 

1592 

4391 

Bligh 

59 

22 

9 

295 

35        54 

23 

13 

81 

7 

420 

178 

598 

Brisbane        .... 

169 

46 

30 

595 

96 

175 

49 

27 

203 

16 

936 

470 

1406 

Camden 

1088 

585 

356 

2181 

742 

1103 

506 

312 

1200 

250 

4952 

3371 

8323 

Cook 

413 

272 

168 

868 

401 

454 

271 

147 

468 

136 

2122 

1476 

3598 

Cumberland       .     .     . 

8617 

4744 

3135 

18096 

6650 

8599 

4717 

3975 

13430 

2575 

40242 

33296 

73538 

Durham 

1045 

472 

307 

2157 

489 

1124 

417 

223 

1148 

172 

4470 

3084 

7554 

Georgiana     ..... 

98 

59 

31 

358 

91 

111 

43 

25 

118 

19 

637 

316 

953 

Gloucester    .... 

324 

169 

118 

744 

137 

300 

140 

94 

315 

58 

1492 

907 

2399 

Hunter 

143 

84 

64 

267 

137 

163 

94 

45 

156 

37 

695 

495 

1190 

King 

206 

95 

67 

547 

152 

206 

76 

53 

233 

30 

1067 

598 

1665 

Macquarie     .... 

197 

84 

58 

700 

288 

229 

87 

52 

243 

15 

1327 

646 

1973 

Murray 

337 

132 

112 

985 

237 

286 

134 

63 

376 

59 

1803 

918 

2721 

Xorthumberland    .     . 

1719 

881 

509 

3726 

915 

1761 

862 

517 

2113 

332 

7750 

5585 

13335 

Phillip 

71 

28 

15 

265 

53 

i  1 

22 

17 

87 

6 

432 

209 

641 

Roxburgh     .... 

294 

127 

72 

789 

222 

262 

119 

93 

319 

56 

1504 

849 

2353 

St.  Vincent  .... 

226 

116 

78 

695 

193 

259 

114 

67 

293 

61 

1308 

794 

2102 

Wellington   .... 

91 

20 

17 

469 

108 

86 

26 

18 

HI 

18 

711 

259 

970 

Westmoreland  .     .     . 

199 

112 

58 

511 

115 

200 

87 

35 

219 

39 

995 

580 

1575 

Stanley,  Moreton  Bay 

167 

70 

36 

755 

94 

151 

53 

27 

230 

16 

1122 

477 

1599 

Auckland,  Twofold  Bay 

143 

49 

34 

446 

81 

97 

43 

18 

130 

47 

753 

335 

1088 

Total     .... 

16707 

8648 

5575 

38660 

10986 

16833 

8314 

6102 

22883 

4175 

80576 

58307 

138885 

Commissioners'  Districts, 

beyond  the  Limits  of 

Location. 

Bligh 

56 

23 

14 

458 

64 

63 

25 

6 

71 

8 

615 

173 

788 

Clarence  River       .     . 

118 

47 

34 

598 

72 

114 

40 

29 

167 

6 

869 

356 

1225 

Darling  Downs       .     . 

32 

8 

19 

436 

57 

38 

6 

13 

44 

5 

552 

106 

658 

Lachlan 

235 

107 

1 1 

983 

167 

ooo 

77 

45 

261 

24 

1569 

629 

2198 

Liverpool  Plains    .     . 

117 

55 

77 

1358 

171 

115 

28 

21 

158 

10 

'1778 

332 

2110 

M'Leav  River    .     .     . 

37 

10 

21 

225 

47 

41 

13 

11 

60 

1 

340 

126 

466 

Menaroo 

222 

82 

93 

765 

159 

202 

78 

44 

233 

38 

1321 

595 

1916 

Moreton  Bay     .     .     . 

11 

2 

6 

191 

14 

17 

1 

1 

25 

— 

224 

44 

268 

Murrumbidgee       .     . 

266 

110 

78 

1175 

181 

250 

90 

69 

335 

28 

1820 

772 

2592 

New  England    .     .     . 

163 

86 

70 

1273 

164 

152 

55 

37 

216 

15 

1756 

4,5 

2231 

Wellington  .... 

103 

30 

22 

689 

125 

87 

25 

8 

108 

2 

969 

230 

1199 

Total      .... 

1370 

560 

511 

8151 

1221 

1301 

438 

284 

1678 

137 

11813 

3838 

15651 

Total   Population  of  -i 
Middle  District,    / 

18077 

9208 

6086 

46811 

9572 

18134 

8752 

6386 

24561 

4312 

92389 

62145 

154534 
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Number  of  Married  and  Single  Persons  of  each  Sex  in  the  Counties  in  the  Sydney  or  Middle  District,  and 
in  the  Commissioners'  Districts  beyond  the  limits  of  Location  in  1846  ; — 


Covmties. 


Males. 


Married.       Single 


Argyle 

Bathurst        

Bligh        

Brisbane        

Camden 

Cook 

Cumberland       

Durham 

Georgiana 

Gloucester 

Hunter 

King    •  _ 

Macquarie 

Murray 

Northumberland     .     .  ... 

Phillip 

Roxburgh 

St.  Vincent 

Wellington 

"Westmoreland 

Stanley  (Moreton  Bay)    .... 
Auckland  (Twofold  Bay)     .     .     . 

Total 

Commissioners*  Districts  beyond  the  limits 
of  Location. 

Bligh 

Clarence  River 

Darling  Downs 

Lachlan 

Liverpool  Plains 

M'Leay  River 

Menaroo        .     .     .     , 

Jloreton  Bay 

Murrumbidgee 

New  England 

Wellington 

Total 


823 

648 

86 

218 

,424 
55.3 

,090 

,260 
124 
370 
179 
267 
314 
409 

1,330 
96 
359 
348 
134 
249 
251 
185 


23,719 


84 
188 

68 
309 
184 

67 
250 

21 
334 
226 
123 


1,1-54 


Total  Population  of  Middle  District      25  573       66,816 


2,216 

2,151 

334 

718 

3,528 

1,567 

27,152 

3,210 

513 

1,122 

516 

800 

1,013 

1,394 

5,420 

336 

1,145 

960 

577 

746 

871 

568 


Females. 


Married. 


56,857 


531 

681 

484 

1,260 

1,594 

273 

1,071 

203 

1,486 

1,530 

846 


822 

674 

86 

217 

1,369 

530 

13,319 

1,256 
130 
352 
190 
258 
251 
403 

2,271 
93 
352 
336 
132 
248 
237 
173 


Single. 


23,699 


9,959 


169 

55 

292 

170 

61 

259 

23 

342 

223 

113 


1,785 


1,050 

918 

92 

253 

2,002 

946 

19,977 

1,828 
186 
555 
305 
340 
395 
515 

3,314 
116 
497 
458 
127 
332 
240 
162 


Totals. 


Males.       Females. 


34,608 


95 
187 

51 
337 
162 

65 
336 

21 
430 
252 
117 


2,053 


3.039 
2,799 

420 

936 

4,952 

2,122 

40,242 

4,470 

637 
1,492 

695 
1,067 
1,327 
1,803 
7,750 

432 
1,504 
1.308 

711 

995 
1,122 

753 


80,576 


1,872 

1.592 

178 

470 

3,371 

1,476 

33,296 

3,084 

316 

907 

495 

598 

646 

918 

5,585 

209 

849 

794 

259 

580 

477 

335 


General 
Total 


58,307 


615 

869 

552 

1,569 

1,778 

340 

1,321 

224 

1,820 

1,756 

969 


11,813 


25,484   36,661   92,389   62,145  154,534 


173 
356 
106 
629 
332 
126 
595 
44 
772 
475 
230 


3,838 


4,911 
4,391 
598 
1,406 
8,323 
3,598 

73,538 
7,554 
953 
2,399 
1,190 
1,665 
1,973 
2,721 

13,335 
641 
2,353 
2,102 
970 
1,575 
1,599 
1,088 


13s.s,'-3 


1,225 

658 

2,198 

2,110 

466 

1916 

268 

2,592 

2,231 

1,199 


15,651 


Number  of  Married  and  V 

nmarried  Persons  in  the  City  o 

/'  Sydney 

and  its  Suburbs. 

Name  of  City 

County  in 
which  situate 

Males. 

Females. 

Totals. 

General 
Total. 

and  Suburb. 

d. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Males. 

Females. 

Citv  of  Svdney  .     .     . 

Cumberland 

.       7,072 

13,738 

7,208 

10,340 

20,810 

17,548 

38,358 

Balmain*    .     .     . 

Ditto 

247 

435 

255 

400 

682 

655 

1,337 

(^ 

Campcrdown* 

Ditto 

50 

75 

52 

64 

125 

116 

241 

Cj 

Canterbury*    .     . 

Ditto 

43 

85 

43 

47 

128 

90 

218 

0) 

Chippendale* .     . 

Ditto 

85 

134 

88 

109 

219 

197 

416 

■i: 

Gleb-,  the*     .     . 

Ditto 

210 

323 

212 

310 

533 

522 

1,055 

f? 

Newtown* .     .     . 

Ditto 

257 

374 

252 

332 

631 

584 

1,215 

en 

O'ConnellTown*. 

Ditto 

8 

17 

8 

7 

25 

15 

40 

u 

Paddington*  .     . 

Ditto 

172 

2.50 

179 

225 

422 

401 

826 

^ 

Redftrn*    .     .     . 

Ditto 

177 

260 

183 

245 

437 

428 

865 

73 

St.  Leonard's't   . 

Ditto 

74 

149 

74 

115 

223 

189 

412 

I  Surry  Hills*    .     . 

Ditto 
Tota 

33 

88 

33 

53 

121 

86 

207 

.       8,428 

15,928 

8,587 

12,247 

24,356 

20,834 

45,190 

iV 

o<e.— The  mark  (•)  atta 

chedtothenarac 

of  any  suburb 

.r.            ,1.; ft 

indicates 

bat  it  is  s 

ituated  on 

private  pr 

jpcrty.    Tl 

lis  mark  (f) 

<iul)Ul-bs. 

includes  the  inhabitants  of  the  Government  Town 
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Number  of  Married  and  Unmarried  Peraont 

in  the  several  Towns  and  Villages  in  Neic  South  Wales. 

Males.             1 

Females.           I 

Total.?.              1 

Name  of  Town 
or  Village. 

County  in 
which  situated. 

General 
Total. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Males. 

Females. 

Ailsa      .... 

Bligh    .     .     .     . 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

8 

13 

Albury  .... 

Unnamed  .     .     . 

11 

32 

11 

11 

43 

22 

65 

Appin    .... 

Cumberland  .     . 

20 

47 

19 

39 

67 

58 

125 

Balhurst    .     .     . 

Bathurst   .     .     . 

30;5 

800 

320 

460 

l,10:i 

780 

1,883 

Berrima      .     .     . 

Camden     .     .     . 

79 

178 

54 

66 

237 

120 

377 

Boyd*    .... 

.\uekland .     .     . 

27 

65 

23 

10 

92 

33 

125 

]?raidwood       .     . 

St.  Vincent    .     . 

40 

79 

40 

47 

119 

87 

206 

Urisbane,  North  . 

Stanley      .     .     . 

109 

296 

101 

108 

403 

209 

614 

Brisbane,  South  . 

Ditto       .     .     . 

70 

139 

67 

70 

209 

137 

346 

Broulce.     .     .     . 

St.  Vincent    . 

3 

6 

3 

10 

9 

13 

22 

Biingeiulore    .     . 

Murray     .     . 

4 

15 

4 

7 

19 

11 

30 

Bimgonia  .     .     . 

Argyle .     .     . 

20 

,'53 

19 

26 

53 

43 

98 

Camden*    .     .     . 

Camden     .     . 

40 

100 

40 

62 

140 

102 

242 

Carapbelltown 

Cumberland  . 

91 

204 

89 

157 

295 

246 

641 

Carcoar .... 

Bathurst   .     . 

15 

28 

16 

14 

43 

30 

73 

Clarence  Town     . 

Durham    .     . 

14 

36 

14 

29 

50 

43 

93 

Dalkeith*  .     .     . 

Bligh    .     .     . 

7 

26 

7 

9 

33 

16 

49 

Dungog      .     .     . 

Durham    .     . 

22 

47 

21 

34 

69 

55 

124 

Eden      .... 

Auckland .     . 

10 

30 

10 

13 

40 

23 

63 

Gosford      .     .     . 

Northumberland 

10 

25 

11 

7 

35 

18 

53 

Goulburn   .     .     . 

Argyle .     .     . 

218 

468 

220 

265 

686 

485 

1,171 

Gundagai  .     .     . 

Unnamed  .     . 

16 

39 

15 

17 

55 

32 

87 

Gunning     .     .     . 

King     .     .     . 

20 

40 

20 

15 

60 

35 

95 

Hartley.     .     .     . 

Cook     .     .     . 

11 

20 

11 

20 

31 

31 

62 

Haydonton*    .     . 

Brisbane  .     .     . 

17 

57 

21 

22 

74 

43 

117 

Ipswich .... 

Stanley      .     . 

20 

44 

19 

20 

64 

39 

103 

Kelso*  .... 

Roxburg  .     . 

85 

173 

85 

121 

258 

206 

464 

Liverpool    .     .     . 

Cumberland  . 

115 

247 

90 

149 

362 

239 

501 

Macquarie .     .     . 

Macquarie.     . 

144 

455 

79 

141 

599 

220 

819 

Maitland,  East    . 

Northumberlanc 

152 

337 

150 

271 

489 

421 

910 

Maitland,  West* . 

1  litto 

433 

917 

442 

617 

1,350 

1,059 

2,409 

Memwa     .     .     . 

Brisbane   .     . 

5 

24 

8 

5 

29 

13 

42 

Montefiores*   .     . 

Bligh    .     .     . 

25 

47 

28 

29 

72 

57 

129 

Morpeth*    .     .     . 

Northumberlanc 

120 

214 

123 

176 

334 

301 

635 

Mudgee      .     .     . 

Wellington    . 

22 

68 

22 

19 

90 

41 

131 

Murrurundi     .     . 

Brisbane   .     . 

11 

24 

9 

8 

35 

17 

52 

Muswellbrook      . 

Durham    .     . 

42 

81 

40 

45 

123 

85 

208 

Narellan     .     .     . 

Cumberland  . 

4 

4 

2 

8 

6 

14 

Newcastle  .     .     . 

Northumberlanc 

248 

769 

192 

262 

1,017 

434 

1,471 

Nurea    .     .     •     . 

Unnamed  .     . 

9 

14 

10 

11 

23 

21 

44 

Parramatta     .     . 

Cumberland  . 

612 

1,649 

787 

1,406 

2,261 

2,193 

4,454 

Paterson     .     .     . 

Durham    .     . 

23 

51 

23 

44 

74 

67 

141 

Penrith*     .     .     . 

Cumberland  . 

56 

115 

52 

68 

171 

120 

291 

Petersham*     .     . 

Ditto 

23 

43 

22 

34 

66 

56 

122 

Picton   .... 

Camden     .     . 

2-4 

48 

23 

25 

72 

48 

120 

Pitt  Town  .     .     . 

Cumberland  . 

33 

74 

37 

83 

109 

120 

229 

Queanbeyan   .     . 

Murray    .     .     . 

40 

88 

35 

45 

128 

80 

208 

Rannond  Terrace 

Gloucester 

45 

100 

44 

74 

145 

118 

263 

Richmond  .     .     . 

Cumberland  . 

122 

277 

128 

219 

399 

347 

746 

Scone     .... 

Brisbane   .     . 

22 

47 

21 

27 

69 

48 

117 

Singleton*.     .     . 

Northumberlanc 

I            109 

200 

116 

140 

309 

256 

565 

St.  Alban's      .     . 

Ditto 

4 

4 

4 

9 

8 

13 

21 

St.  Aubin's*    .     . 

Brisbane   .     . 

27 

30 

22 

24 

37 

46 

103 

Stockton*  .     .     . 

Gloucester 

18 

48 

18 

28 

66 

46 

112     1 

Windsor     .     .     . 

Cumberland  . 

248 

682 

268 

481 

930 

749 

1,679 

Wollombi  .     .     . 

Northumberlanc 

I              16 

25 

15 

20 

41 

235 

76 

Wollongong   .     . 

Camden     .     . 

86 

201 

90 

138 

287 

228 

515 

Yass 

Murray  and  Kin 

g             46 

124 

50 

64 

170 

104 

274 

Total  Population  in  Country  Tow 

as      4,171 

10.036 

4,216 

6,319 

14,207 

10.535 

24,742 

Add  City  of  Sydney  and  Suburbs 
Total  Urban  Pop.  in  N.  S.  Wales 

8,428 

15,928 

8,587 

12,247 

24,336 

20.834 

45,190 

12,599 

25,964 

12,803 

18,566 

38.363 

31,369 

69.932 

Vo**.— This  mark  (•)  attached  to  the  nai 

ne  of  any  sub 

urb,  town, 

or  Tillage,  i 

ndicates  thi 

ktitissitua 

Led  on  prira 

te  property 

"   1 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  AND  MARRIAGES  IN  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.     51; 

Statement,  shorcing  the  Increase  of  the  Population  hj  Births  and  Immigration  respectively,  in  each  year, 

from  1839  to  1848. 


Years. 


1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 


Gross  Increase. 


Births.        Immigration 


2.270 

2,836 
3,304 
4,233 
5.204 
6,333 
7,182 
7,946 
8,522 
7,061 
8,881 
8,746 


7,700 

11,913 

15,651 

13,226 

19.938 

11,649 

5,493 

8,809 

5,968 

6,673 

6,563 

13,977 


Total. 


9,970 
14,749 
18,955 
17,459 
25,142 
17,982 
12,675 
16,755 
14,490 
13,7.34 
15,444 
22,723 


Gross  Decrease. 


Deatlis.        Departures. 


1,799 
2,104 
2,481 
2,382 
2,894 
2,717 
2,293 
2,122 
2,128 
2,125 
2,688 
2,574 


2,998 
5,045 
4.730 
5.054 
4,183 
4,514 
4,474 
4,751 


Net 
Increase. 


8,171 

12,645 

16,474 

15,077 

19,250 

10,220 

5,652 

9,581 

8,179 

6,339 

8,282 

7,235 


Population. 


77,096 
85,267 
97,912 
114,386 
129.463 
149,669 
159.889 
165,541 
173,377 
181,556 
190,704 
204,986 
205,009 


Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  in  New  South  TTalcu 
si7)ce  1832. 


Years. 


Marri- 
ages. 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1S35 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

Total 


619 

698 

750 

744 

774 

916 

970 

1,157 

1,631 

1,924 

2,564 

1,831 

1,813 

1,837 

1,796 

1,852 

1,801 


Birtlis. 


Males. 

655 

769 

927 

931 

1,047 

1,1.59 

1,4-50 

1,678 

2,119 

2,631 

3,160 

3,689 

3,999 

4,338 

3,529 

4,-536 

-1,484 


23,677  41,101 


Fem. 

599 

791 

930 

872 

1,073 

1,111 

1,386 

1,626 

2,114 

2,.573 

3,173 

3,493 

3,947 

4,184 

3,532 

4,345 

4,262 


40,011 


Total. 


1,2.34 
1,560 
1,857 
1,830 
2.120 
2,270 
2,836 
3,304 
4,233 
5,204 
6,333 
7,182 
7,946 
8,522 
7,061 
S,S81 
8  716 


Deaths. 


Males. 

650 

850 

827 

990 

1,131 

1,217 

1,392 

1,609 

1,517 

1,750 

1,753 

1,446 

1,362 

1,245 

1,.321 

1,646 

1,584 


81,139  22,290  12,382 


Fem. 
275 
345 
337 
463 
497 
582 
712 
872 
865 

1,144 
964 
847 
760 
883 
804 

1,042 
990 


Total. 


880 
1,150 
1,164 
1,453 
1,628 
1,799 
2.144 
2,481 
2,382 
2,894 
2,717 
2,293 
2,122 
2,128 
2,125 
2,688 
2,574 


34,622 


By  the  last  census  of  1846,  the  population 
of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Port  Phillip, 
was  as  follows  :— 


From  the  1st  January  to  31st  December, 
1848,  the  two  districts  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Port  Phillip  presented  the  following 
residts  : — 


Increase  by — 
Immigration   . 
Births    .     .     . 


Total  increase 

Decrease  by — • 

Deaths       

Departures     .... 

Total  decrease 

Summary- — 
Total  increase 
Total  decrease     .     .     . 

Net  increase   .... 
Population,  Dec.  31,  1847 


Male.     Female. 


8,452 
4,484 


12,936 


1,584 
3,534 


5,118 


12,936 
5,118 


7,81S 
123,890 


0,0'.'-3 

4,262 


9,787 


990 
1,217 


2,207 


9,787 
2,207 


7wS0 
81,119 


Dec.  31,  1848  131,708  88,699 


Total. 


13,977 
8,746 


22,723 


2,574 
4,751 


7,325 


22,723 
7,325 


15,398 
205,009 

220,407 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Withhi  hmits  of  Location — 

Middle  District 

Port  Phillip  District .     .    . 
Beyond  hmits  of  Location — 

Middle  District 

Port  Phillip  District  .     .     . 
Crews  of  colonial  vessels   .    . 

80,576 
13,234 

11,813 
6,950 
2,196 

58,307 
10,234 

3,838 
2,461 

138,883 
23,468 

15,651 
9,411 
2,196 

Total     .     .     . 
Population  of  1841    .    . 

114,769 
87,298 

78,840 
43,558 

189,609 
130,856 

Increase     .     . 

27,471 

31,282 

58,573 

Centesimal    increase    during"! 

the  same  period     .     .         ./ 
Averageannual  centesimal  in-T 

crease  for  same  period    .     ./ 
Centesimal  proportion  ofl  1846 

the  sexes /1841 

31.46 

6.29 

60.53 
66.71 

71.81 

14.36 

39.47 
33J29 

44.89 

8.98 

100 
100 

According  to  the  census  of  1846,  the 
classification  of  occupations  showed — com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures,  9,264; 
agi-iculturists,  13,952;  grazing  shepherds, 
13,565  ;  stockmen,  &c.,  5,532  ;  horticulture, 
943;  other  labourers,  12,104;  mechanics 
and  artizans,  10,769;  domestic  servants, 
males,  4,181,  females,  6,455;  clerical  pro- 
fession, 185  ;  legal,  &c.,  271 ;  medical,  343  ; 
other  educated  persons,  1,737;  alms-people, 
pensioners,  paupers,  &c.,  1,687;  all  other 
occupations,  7,816;  residue  of  popukitiou, 
98,602  =  187,413. 

The  places  where  born  were  thus  noted : — 
In  the  colony,males,27,361;  females, ?7,492 : 
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1836  & 

l»4t>. 

Enp;lav.(l,   males,  33,756;    females,   13,493: 

the  religious  denominations  of  the  inhabi- 

Wales, males,  3G1';   females,  177:  Ireland, 

tants  of  New  South  Wales 

,  alone. 

was  :  — 

males,  22,llo ;    females,    15,976:   Scotland, 

Ciiurch    of  England,    79,801 ;    Church    of  \  \ 

males,  (),109  ;  females,  3,970  :   other  British 

Scotland,  16,053;  Wesleyans,  6,33>^ 

;   other     1 

dominions,    males,    1,153;    females,    752: 

Protestants,3,681 ; 

loman  C 

'atholics 

47,187;  :  i 

foreign  countries,  males,  901 ;  females,  285. 

Jews,  969;  Mahomcdans  and  Pagans,  135;  |  | 

The    dwellings   of    the    inhabitants   were 

other  persons,  361 

For   the  year 

ending 

thus  classified  in  1816  : — Houses  of  stone  or 
brick,9,955;  wood,  16,511;  shingled,  17,012; 
slated, 500.  Total,  26,563.   In]iabited,2  1,8  18. 
Of  the  latter,   the   county  of  Cumberland, 

31st  December,  1818,  there 

were : — 

Religious  Denominations. 

Births. 

Marriages. 

Dcatha. 

Church  of  England    . 

3,790 

720 

1,405 

containing  Sydney,  has  12,939  houses. 

Religion. — ^Aeeording   to  the  census  of 
1836,    there  were— of  Protestants,  77,096; 

Church  of  Scotland    . 

930 

504 

225 

Wesleyan  Methodists 
Independents     .     .     . 

Baptists 

Roman  Catholics    .     . 

483 
85 
32 

77 

27 

S 

81 

29 

8 

of  Roman    Catholics,    21,898;    Jews,    477. 

3,387 

462 

812 

Judge  Burton  states,  that  in  1836,  among 

Jews 

39 

6 

14 

the  convicts,  18,500  were  Protestants,  9,000 
Roman  CathoUcs,  and  331  Jews.     In  1846, 

Totals    .... 

8,746 

1,801 

2,574 

Persons  nf  each  af  the  ■umhr-mentinned  Rel 

iijioiis  Denominations,  on 

Iml  Mar 

■A,  1846. 

Church 

Church 

Wesleyan 

Other 

T?nTnan 

Mahome- 

Other 

General 

Counties. 

of 

of 

Method- 

Protes- 

Cattlolics 

Jews. 

dansand 

Persua- 

Total. 

England. 

Scotland. 

ists. 

tants. 

^^..  V.*..UL.J. 

Pagans. 

sions. 

Argyle 

2,334 

622 

64 

26 

1,797 

59 

2 

7 

4,911 

Bathurst    .... 

2,013 

466 

381) 

40 

1,464 

23 

4 

1 

4,-391 

Rligh 

297 

48 

— 

7 

245 

— 

— 

1 

598 

Brisbane    .... 

792 

170 

8 

7 

426 

1 

2 

— 

1,406 

Camden     .... 

4,250 

1,007 

321 

62 

2,629 

24 

19 

11 

8,323 

Cook 

2,074 

272 

183 

10 

1,036 

12 

6 

5 

3,598 

Cumberland  .     .     . 

38,344 

6,458 

3,696 

2,857 

21,216 

688 

32 

247 

73,538 

Durham    .... 

3,867 

1,417 

313 

76 

1,862 

10 

2 

7 

7,554 

Georgiana      .     .     . 

448 

1.36 

5 

3 

361 

— 

— 

— 

953 

Gloucester     .     .     . 

1,396 

387 

99 

14 

500 

1 

2 

— 

2.399 

Hunter      .... 

783 

64 

40 

1 

299 

2 

— 

1 

1,190 

King     .     .     .     .     . 

821 

89 

10 

14 

730 

1 

— 

— 

1.665 

Maequarie      .     .     . 

1,136 

222 

43 

27 

519 

20 

3 

3 

1.973 

Murray      .... 

1,290 

328 

4 

26 

1,043 

24 

4 

2 

2,721 

Northumberland     . 

6,849 

1,301 

817 

152 

4,117 

53 

8 

38 

13,335 

Phillip 

356 

88 

2 

— 

191 

1 

3 

— 

641 

Roxburgh.     .     .     . 

1,231 

311 

64 

28 

717 

1 

1 

— 

2.353 

St.  Vincent     .     .     . 

943 

377 

5 

6 

766 

3 

1 

1 

2,102 

Wellington    .     .     . 

590 

61 

9 

4 

305 

— 

— 

1 

970 

Westmoreland    .     . 

619 

144 

136 

3 

672 

1 

— 

— 

1,575 

Stanley,  Moreton  Ba) 

770 

209 

24 

57 

497 

9 

22 

11 

1,599 

Aucland.TwofoldBay 
Total  .     .     . 
Commissioners'  Dis- 

577 

152 

6 

19 

328 

5 

— 

1 

1,088 

71,780 

14,329 

6,229 

3,439 

41,720 

938 

Ill 

337 

138,883 

tricts  beyond  the  Limits 

1 

of  Location, 

Bligh 

.368 

165 

6 

1 

243 

1 

2 

2 

788 

Clarence  River  .     . 

7()0 

119 

15 

15 

300 

2 

12 

2 

1,225 

Darling  Downs  .     . 

.341 

128 



2 

178 

1 

6 

2 

658 

Lachlan     .... 

956 

190 

14 

21 

1,010 

6 

1 

— 

2,198 

Liverpool  Plains 

1,175 

188 

10 

106 

625 

2 

— 

4 

2,110 

M'Leay  River     .     . 

303 

26 

2 

1 

127 

1 

— 

6 

466 

Monaroo    .... 

899 

194 

10 

15 

784 

13 

— 

1 

1,916 

Moreton  Ray.     .     . 

111 

58 

2 

2 

95 



— 

— 

268 

Murrumbidgee  .     . 

1,401 

218 

29 

46 

893 

3 

— 

2 

2,592 

New  England     .     . 

1.147 

326 

17 

30 

703 

— 

3 

5 

2.231 

Wellington    .     .     . 

Total  .     .     . 

Total  Pop.  of  Newl 
South  Wales  .     ./ 

569 

112 

4 

3 

509 

2 

— 

— 

1.199 

8.030 
79,810 

1,724 

109 

242 

5,467 

31 

24 

24 

15,651 

16,053 

6,338 

3,681 

47,187 

969 

135 

361 

154,634 
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The  ecclesiastical  establisliment  for  1848 
was  :  Church  of  England — Diocese  of  Syd- 
ney, forty-two  rectors  or  ministers,  witli 
salaries  averaging  £"200  per  annum,  and,  in 
almost  every  instance,  a  parsonage  (or  an 
allowance  of  £50  a-year),  and  also  a  glebe 
of  forty  acres. 

Diocese  of  Newcastle. — Sixteen  rectors  or 
ministers,  with  salaries  and  allowances  as  in 
the  Sydney  diocese.  There  are  two  minis- 
ters beyond  the  settled  districts,  with  £200 
a-year  each. 

Church  of  Scotland. — Seventeen  ministers, 
with  salaries  averaging  £150  a-year  each, 
and,  in  several  instances,  a  house  and  glebe. 

Wesleyan. — Nine  ministers,  with  each 
£150  or  £200  a-year,  and  a  house.  No 
glebe. 

Independent. — Five  ministers;  salai-y,£170 
to  £250 ;  in  one  instance  a  house  and  glebe. 

Baptist. — One  minister ;  salary,  £250. 

Church  of  Rome. — Twenty-five  ministers 
of  religion,  with  salaries  averaging  £200 
a-year,  and,  in  some  instances,  a  house,  but 
no  glebes. 

Jews. — One  minister;  salary,  £100  per 
annum. 

There  are  now  nine  Episcopalian  Lutheran 
churches  in  and  near  Sydney,  two  Presby- 
terian, one  Free  Church,  one  Wesleyan,  one 
Baptist,  one  Congi-egational,  one  Friends 
(Quakers),  one  Bethel  Mai-iners,  four  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  and  one  Jewish  synagogue. 
There  are  ministers  of  the  Estabhshed  Chm'ch 
at  Paramatta,  Hunter's  hill,  Prospect,  Liver- 
pool, Marsfield,  CampbeUtown,  NareUan  and 
Cabramatta,  Camden,  ]\Iulgoa,  "Windsor, 
Richmond,  Pitt  Town  and  Wilberforce,  Pen- 
rith, Castlereagh,  Berrima,  Hawkesbury, 
Goulbourn,  Yass,  Braidwood,  Bathuist,  lUa- 
warra,  Newcastle,  IMaitland,  Port  iVIacqua- 
rie,  Wellington,  Seaham,  INIarengo,  New 
England,  and  sixteen  other  places. 

Expense  of  Ecclesiastical  Estahlishjnent  in  184S. 


Denominations. 


Church  of  England 
Presbyterian  .  . 
Wesleyan  .  .  . 
Roman  Catholics  . 

Grand  Total  .     . 


Paid  from 
Colonial  J'reasury. 


Salaries. 


Churches 
etc. 


£ 

15,204 

2,6U 

862 

6,670 


2S,.3o2 


£ 

3,726 

400 

3,388 


7,514 


Paid  from 
Miltar>- 

Chest  for 
Convict 
Service. 


£ 
6.5.5 


Total. 


£ 

19,58.5 

3,039 

862 

10,124 


then,  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
could  not  read,  males,  18,568;  females, 
18,035:  read  only,  males,  5,180;  females, 
6,159:  read  and  write,  males,  9,323;  fe- 
males, 9,078.  Above  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  cannot  read,  males,  14,2^15 ;  females, 
7,160;  read  only,  males,  7,150;  females, 
6,209;  read  and  wi-ite,  males,  37,623;  fe- 
m;des,  15,504. 

Public  or  Free  Schools  in  1848. 


Denomination. 


Church  of  England — 

*  Orphan  Schools     .    . 

*  Schools   established  1 
prior  to  1837  .    .     ./ 

t  Ditto   according   to  ") 

regulation  of  1841   / 

t  Presbyterian    .    .     .     . 

t  Wesleyan 

Roman  Catholic — 

*  Orphan  Institution    , 

*  Schools  prior  to  1847 
f  According  to  regu-1 

lation  of  Sept.  1841  / 

Totals      .    . 


Xumber 

of 
Schools. 


2 
32 

35 

43 
16 

1 
11 

21 


161 


Scholars. 


Male.   Female.   Total, 


96 
1,566 

1,462 

1,471 
196 

61 

541 

917 


no 

1,259 

1,230 

1,134 
527 

73 

550 

792 


6,310      5,675      11,965 


206 
2,825 

2,672 

2,605 
723 

134 
1,091 

1,709 


33,610 


Education  is  in  progress,  and  much  needed. 
According  to  the  census  of  1846,  there  were 


jN'ote.— The  Schools  marked  thus  (•)  are  supported  by 
Government,  and  those  marked  thus  (t)  by  Government 
and  Voluntary  Contributions. 

There  is  a  Sydney  College  with  eighty 
students ;  a  grammar  school  with  forty-two 
scholars,  and  a  "  King's  school,"  Paramatta, 
with  thirty-six  scholars.  Of  private  schools, 
there  are  in  Sydney  district  223,  with  3,510 
males  and  3,208  female  scholars^ 6,718. 

The  total  sums  paid  from  the  Colonial 
treasury  in  1848,  for  education  in  New 
South  Wales  (including  the  Port  Phillip 
district),  was  £13,540. 

The  Press. — About  twelve  newspapers  and 
periodicals.  These  publications  are  well 
conducted,  and  exhibit  a  liberal  spirit  and 
talent  equal  to  the  pro\incial  press  of  any 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Syd- 
ney Herald,  Chronicle,  Colonist,  and  Gazette, 
are  pubhshed  tliree  times  a-week ;  the  Mo- 
nitor, six  times  a  week;  the  Commercial 
Journal,  twice,  and  the  government  Gazette, 
once  a-week.  There  is  an  excellent  sub- 
scription hl)rary  and  reading-room,  at  Syd- 
ney;  an  AustraUan  museum  and  botanic 
garden,  a  Floral  and  Horticultui-al  Society, 
and  a  ISIechanics'  School  of  Arts.  There  are 
agricultural  societies  in  different  parts  of 
the  colony;  also  reading-rooms  and  libra- 
ries; and' in  no  part  of  the  British  Empire 
is  there  a  greater  desire  for  the  extension  of 
education,  and  the  acquiring  of  useful  in- 
formation 
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CniiMK. — III  the  section  on  transportation 
I  have  adverted  to  the  fearful  iicf^k^et  of  tlie 
home  and  loeal  jrovernment,  from  1788  to 
1836,  of  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  many 
thousand  criminals  deported  during  that 
period  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Aus- 
traha.  At  New  South  Wales,  at  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,   and  at  Norfolk  Island,   crime 


continuance  of  sucli  a  harharous  system, 
appears  to  me  no  just  argument  against 
penal  settlements,  provided  always  they  be 
judiciously  regulated.  To  condemn  "  trans- 
portation" as  a  .secondary  punishment,  be- 
cause of  the  neglect  of  the  positive  and 
responsible  duties  of  government  towards 
a    penal    colony  for    forty  years,  is   unrea- 


had  reached  its  highest  pitch  about  the  years  ;  souable ;  and  if  space  be  aflbrded  me,  at 
1835-().  Extreme  severity  towards  the  j  the  close  of  this  work,  a  chapter  will  be 
prisoners,  a  neglect  of  the  ordinances  of  devoted  to  the  examination  of  this  impor- 
religion,  the  flooding  of  the  colony  with  tant  subject — important  on  many  accountii — 
criminals,  without  a  due  admixture  of  a  free  from  the  aboUtion  of  capital  punishments 
and  untainted  population,  and  the  absence  for  every  offence,  except  murder ;  and  by 
of  any  other  mode  of  punishment  in  New  reason  of  the  heavy  expense  attendant  on 
South  Wales  for  felons  con\ictcd  there, '  the  maintenance  of  a  large  prison  population 
except  by  deporting  them  to  an  earthly  pan-  at  home ;  the  competition  of  their  forced 
demonium  at  Norfolk  Island,  had  produced  labour  with  that  of  the  free  and  struggling 
a  dreadful  amount  of  sin  in  New  South '  citizens ;  the  difficulty  of  accomphshing  a 
Wales.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Encroe,  who  at-  '  prison  reformation ;  and  the  almost  utter 
tended  seventy-four  executions  in  New  South  |  impossibility  of  a  man  tainted  with  crime. 


Wales  in  four  years,  stated,  that  the  greater 
number  of  the  criminals,  on  their  way  to  the 


and  known  to  have  been  in  a  prison,  being 
enabled  to  gain  an  honest  livehhood  in  Eng- 


scafFold,  "  thanked  God  that  they  were  not    land.     For  the  present,  my  duty  consists  in 

ascertaining  the  existing  state  of  crime  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  how  far  it  has  di- 
minished of  late  years.  The  following  state- 
ment extends  over  a  period  of  twenty  years ; 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period,  the 
population  was  about  36,000 ;  at  its  termi- 
nation, about  200,000 : — 


going  to  Norfolk  Island."  Several  of  the 
prisoners  there  committed  suicide,  rather 
than  live  among  the  demons  in  human 
form  by  whom  they  were  sui-rounded. 

All  this,  however,  distressing  as  it  is,  and 
disgraceful,  iu  the  highest  degree,  to  those 
who,  du'ectly  or  indirectly,  sanctioned  the 


Number  of  Convictions  in  the  Supreme  Court  and  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and  the  Number  of  Executions 

in  the  Colony. 


Year. 

Supreme  Court. 

Quarter  Sessions. 

Criminals  Executed. 

Felonies. 

Misdemeanors 

Felonies. 

Misdemeanors 

Protestants. 

Roman  Catholics. 

Total. 

Free. 

Bond. 

Fr«e. 

Bond. 

1829 

244 

29 





4 

24 

6 

18 

52 

1830 

269 

6 

— 

— 

6 

16 

1 

20 

49 

1831 

205 

29 

— . 

— 

3 

10 

3 

16 

32 

1832 

225 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

9 

12 

1833 

219 

11 

— 

— 

1 

9 

6 

15 

31 

1834 

272 

11 

— 

— 

— 

22 

— 

20 

42 

1835 

256 

1 

— 

— 

2 

15 

4 

18 

39 

1836 

168 

4 

— 

— 

2 

14 

3 

1 

26 

1837 

177 

12 

. — 

^ 

1 

4 

5 

2 

12 

1838 

199 

18 

— 

— 

2 

6 

1 

10 

19 

1839 

159 

12 

609 

132 

3 

8 

— 

11 

22 

1840 

99 

9 

565 

161 

1 

6 

— 

1 

8 

1841 

159 

20 

468 

106 

9 

8 

3 

2 

15 

1842 

135 

41 

536 

85 

3 

2 

2 

3 

10 

1843 

146 

34 

418 

48 

1 

3 

— 

2 

6 

1844 

199 

22 

331 

48 

1 

7 

— 

— 

t> 

1845 

198 

15 

303 

61 



1 

2 

— 

3 

1846 

180 

11 

350 

77 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1847 

176 

10 

281 

61 

— 

3 

1 

4 

1848 

189 

68 

269 

45 

4 

— 

5 

155 

9 

Total     . 

3,864 

365 

4,130 

814 

37 

156 

52 

400 

Note. — The  Quarter  Sessions  returns  from  1S29  to  1838,  both  inclusive,  not  rendered,  or  inaccurate. — Of  the  criminals 
executed,  there  were  in  the  years  1830,  one  pagan  ;  1834,  two  faith  uncertain ;  183-3,  one  pagan ;  1841,  two  aborigines ;  1842. 
one  Jew  and  two  aborigines  ;  1843,  three  aborigines  \  1847,  three  aborigines 
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Notwithstanding  the  five-fold  increase  of 
population,  and  the  large  mass  of  criminals 
pom-ed  into  the  colony  fi-om  1829  to  1840, 
the  diminution  of  crime  is  very  remarkable. 
In  1839,  the  competed  felonies  amounted 
to  768;  ten  years  after,  in  1848,  they  were 
only  458.  In  1829,  capital  punishment 
was  inflicted  in  fifty-two  instances;  twenty 
years  after  (1848)  there  were  only  nine. 
During  the  first  ten  years  of  the  period 
.inder  review,  the  number  of  executions 
amounted  to  276;  during  the  ensuing  ten 
years,  they  were  no  more  than  ninety-seven. 
There  is  a  singular  fact  connected  with  this 
record  of  capital  punishments,  which  1  have 
carefully  collated  from  the  annual  returns 
in  the  ""  Blue  Books"  transmitted  by  the 
governor  to  her  Majesty^s  secretary  of  state 
for  the  colonies,  and  that  is,  the  number  of 
protestants — compared  with  Roman  catho- 
lics— who  have  perished  by  the  law  for  theii- 
crimes,  nz.,  193  to  207  ;  the  proportion  of 
the  fi-ee  to  the  bond,  was  89  to  311. 

The  offenders  con\'icted  in  the  supreme  court 
of  New  South  Wales  during  1848,  were — 


Offences. 


Sydney. 


Felonies  : — 

Murder 

Manslaughter 

Shooting  at,  &c 

Robbery 

„         with  violence  .     . 

Rape 

Abduction 

Burglary,  &c 

Housebreaking    .... 
Receiving  stolen  goods 
Stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 

Larceny 

Forgery  and  Uttering   .     . 

Piracy 

Horsestealing 

Sheep-stealing  .  .  ,  . 
Cattle-stealing  .... 
Other  Offences     .... 

Total  Felonies  .... 

MiSDEMEANOTJSS  : — 

Assaults 

Riot  and  Assault  .  .  . 
Subornation  of  Perjury 

Bribery 

Conspiracy 

Fradulent  Insolvency  .  . 
Obtaining  Money  under"). 
False  Pretences  .  .  j 
Uttering  Base  Coin  .  .  • 
Neglect  escape      .... 

Total  Misdemeanours     . 

Total  Capital  Convictions  I 
VOL     T. 


Circuit. 


10 
1 


41 


23 


32 


Mel- 
bourne. 


2 
1 

5 

5 

13 


50 


52 


10 
15 


28 


The   executions   for  the   undermentioned 
ofi"ences  diuing  the  year  1848,  were — 


Religion, 

Murder. 

Rape. 

Protestants,  free  .... 
Roman  Catholics,  free  .     . 

2 

1 

2 

Total     .... 

3 

2 

On  comparing  this  return  with  the  par- 
Hamentary  paper,  No.  410,  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons  21st  May,  1838,  I  find 
that  the  criminal  convictions  before  the 
supreme  com't,  dining  the  year  1835, 
amounted  to  685,  of  whom  19  were  for 
miu'der;  17  for  attempting  ditto;  1  for 
manslaughter;  13  for  rape;  2  arson;  15  for- 
gery ;  82  bushranging,  highway  robbery, 
&c. ;  67  cattle,  horse,  and  sheep-stealing ; 
15  burglaiy;  3  perjury;  347  larceny,  re- 
ceiving known  stolen  property,  &e. ;  and 
87  for  misdemeanoiu's  and  assault.  The  total 
numbers  committed  for  trial  diuing  the  year 
1835,  (the  last  year  given  in  the  retm'n), 
was  959  males,  and  123  females,  of  whom 
685  were  convicted,  309  acquitted,  53  not 
prosecuted,  and  35  admitted  to  bail ;  86  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death,  368  transportation, 
and  162  were  sent  to  hard  labom-,  kc.  A 
comparison  of  this  return  with  that  of  1848, 
must  certainly  be  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to 
the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  conrictions  at  the  courts  of  Quarter 
Sessions  in  Sydney,  Paramatta,  Goulboum, 
Bathurst,  and  Maitland,  dming  the  year 
1848,  were— 

Felonies. — Burglary,  4 ;  housebreaking,  7  ; 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  8;  highway 
robbery,  1 ;  robbery,  10 ;  ditto,  armed,  1 ; 
stealing  from  the  person,  26;  assault  with 
intent  to  rob,  9 ;  larceny,  156 ;  receiving 
stolen  property,  3 ;  embezzlement,  1 ;  ab- 
duction, 1  ;  horse-stealing  7  ;  cattle-steahng, 
3 ;  mahcious  wounding  cattle,  1 ;  suffering  to 
escape,  1.  Total,  269:  riz. — Sydney,  150; 
Paramatta,  44;  Goulbourn,  10;  Bathurst, 
15  ;  Maitland,  50. 

Misdemeanours. — Assaults  with  vaiious  m- 
tents,  25  ;  assault  and  false  imprisonment,  1 ; 
attempting  to  commit  felony,  3;  obtaining 
money  or  goods  by  false  pretences,  5  ;  utter- 
ing counterfeit  coin,  3 ;  having  ditto  in  pos- 
session, 1  ;  attempting  to  dissuade  a  witness 


from  giving  evidence,  1  ;  keeping  a  common 
gaming-house,  1 ;  rescuing  cattle,  &c.,  4 ; 
being  an  inconigible  rogue,  1 .  Total,  45  : 
viz. — Sydney,  28 ;  Paramatta,  6;  Goidboum,. 
3  ;  Bathurst,  1 ;  Maitland,  7. 


)ii2 


STATli  OF  THE  PRISONS  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  lg48. 


The  returns  for  the  Gaols  and  House  of  Correction,  New  South  Wales,  for  the  year 
1848,  are  are  as  follows : — 


Gaols. 

Total  .\(lTniRsion'' 

of  Whites,  in 

1818. 

Total. 

Felons. 

Mikdemcanoura. 

Tried. 

Untried. 

Tried. 

Untried. 

Sydney       

Paramatta      .... 
Goiilbourn       .... 

I?;ithurst 

Xencastlc 

Port  Phillip    .... 

Males. 

1,217 

162 

34 

r>7 

Fem. 

3-18 

96 

5 

35 

1,565 

258 

39 

102 

Males. 
Ill 
22 
10 
17 
3 
39 

Fem. 

13 

4 

3 

1 

Males. 

16 

5 

4 

1 

10 

4 

Fem. 
2 
5 

2 
1 

Males. 
50 
11 

8 

3 
17 
45 

Fem. 
33 

7 

3 

2 
11 

Malei. 
18 

1 

Fem. 

4 
2 

Total    .... 

1,480 

484 

1,964 

202 

17 

40 

10 

114 

56 

19 

6 

Note. — The  return  of  felons  is  at  Michaelmas,  1848.    The  admissions  into  Newcastle  and  Port  Phillip  jtaols  not  «tated. 


The  prisons  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff  of  the  colony,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  stipendiary  \'isiting  magistrate 
and  principal  gaoler.  Any  of  the  magis- 
trates may  nsit  the  gaol. 

In  the  Sydney  gaol  there  are  108  sleeping 
cells,  and  twenty-two  solitary  cells,  none  of 
which  are  dark  or  below  ground.  The  clas- 
sification directed  by  the  gaol  regulations 
has  been  observed.  The  chaplains  of  the 
church  of  England  and  of  the  chiu'ch  of 
Rome,  appointed  by  the  governor,  perform 
divine  service  twice  on  Sundays,  and  once 
during  the  week.  They  also  fi-equently  visit 
and  instruct  the  prisoners.  Bibles,  and 
other  religious  books  are  supplied.  Dis- 
senting ministers  are  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Rome.  Attached  to  the  prison 
are  two  hospitals — one  for  male,  and  the 
other  for  female  prisoners,  who  are  under 
the  care  of  the  surgeon  of  the  prison.  The 
female  prisoners  are  attended  exclusively  by 
female  otficers.  The  protestants  and  Roman 
catholics  are  continually  kept  apart.  There 
is  also  a  separation  of  hardened  offenders 
from  those  imprisoned  for  the  first  time ; 
also  of  the  old  from  the  young.  The  felon 
prisoners  are  kept  at  hard  work,  such  as 
breaking  or  cutting  stone.  Whipping,  or 
solitary  confinement,  is  resorted  to  for 
breaches  of  gaol  regulations  :  irons  only  in 
cases  of  urgent  and  absolute  necessity.  The 
other  colonial  gaols  are  similarly  managed ; 
and  they  will  all  boar  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

To  a  great  extent  the  colony  is  now  puri- 
fied from  crime  ;  and  it  appears  by  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  parliament,  Jan.  31,  1850, 
that  the  colonists  have  declared,  in  a  petition 
to  the  Queen,  that  "  it  is  their  duty  and  deter- 
mination, by  every  legal  and  constitutional 
means,toopposetherevival  of  transportation." 


The  civil  causes  tried  in  the  supreme  court 
of  New  South  Wales,  during  1848,  were — 


Juries  of  Four. 

JuriesofTwelve. 

Name. 

De- 
feuded. 

Unde- 
fended. 

Com- 
mon. 

Special. 

Total. 

Sydney  .     . 
Circuit    .     . 
Port  Phillip 

82 
13 
20 

20 
2 

7 

2 
2 

7 

1 

12 

Ill 
16 
41 

Total  .     . 

115 

29 

4 

20 

168 

There  are  just  grounds  for  stating  that 
New  South  Wales  is  more  free  from  crime 
than  could  have  possibly  been  expected  by 
the  most  ardent  philanthropist.  It  can  be 
compared  with  several  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  may  not  be  iiTclevant  to 
quote  in  this  place  an  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony in  behalf  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
present  population  of  the  colony,  which  re- 
flects great  credit  upon  them,  and  fully  con- 
firms the  opinions  which  I  expressed  in  mv 
History  of  the  Colonies,  in  1834—5. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Braim,  formerly  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  and  now  head  principal 
of  Sydney  College,  N.S.W.,  in  his  interesting 
History  of  New  South  Wales  to  1844,  thus 
speaks  of  the  AustraUan  youth  : — 

"  Descended,  as  many  of  them  have  been,  from 
parents  whose  names  were  stained  by  crimes  against 
their  country  and  their  God :  brought  up  under  a 
fearfully  imperfect  mental  training,  a  neglected  moral 
cultivation,  and  either  an  entire  omission,  or  at  the 
best  but  an  imperfect  performance  of  the  duties  and 
ordinances  of  religion,  they  have  yet  risen  superior  to 
these  disadvantages,  have  earned  for  themselves  a 
good  name,  have  reared  families  in  honour  and  re- 
spectability, and  are  now  themselves  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  general  esteem  and  confidence,  and  tneir 
children  availing  tliemselves  of  blessings  placed 
within  their  reach,  which  their  fathers  knew  not,  are 
bearing  upon  them  the  buds  of  excellence." 

Of  the  emancipists,  he  says  : — 
"  They  form  no  uninteresting  part  of  the  popula- 
tion ;  feeling  that  they  had  a  bad  character  to  lose  and 
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a  good  one  to  gain,  they  have  in  many  instances  set 
themselves  about  the  work  of  reformation :  some  of 
them  are  reckoned  among  our  most  honourable  trades- 
men and  merchants,  among  the  most  liberal  sup- 
porters, too,  of  the  various  benevolent  institutions 
which  adorn  our  land  (Australia).  Some  of  these 
institutions  have  been  all  but  entirely  founded,  and 
are  now  mainly  supported  by  their  means.  In  many 
eases  they  have,  by  their  industry  and  perseverance, 
acquired  considerable  wealth ;  and  in  most  instances 
the  wealth  thus  obtained  has  been  generously  and 
honourabh  devoted  to  the  public  benefit,  the  real 
and  substantial  advancement  of  this  land  of  their 
expatriation.  Nor  do  we  know  a  more  pleasing  trait 
in  human  character  than  that  which  is  thus  displayed  ; 
once  degraded,  they  have  paid  to  a  violated  law  the 
satisfaction  it  imperatively  demanded  ;  but  when  the 
debt  was  paid  another  obligation  was  felt  to  remain  ' 
behind.  Society  had  lost  that  beneficial  influence 
which  each  member  is  called  upon  to  exercise,  and  to 


In 


atone  for  this  was  now  their  honourable  desire, 
the  fair  and  honest  pui-suit  of  commerce,  by  untiring 
industry,  they  acquired  those  means  which  enabled 
them  to  gratify  their  wish — a  competence — more, 
a  profession — rewarded  their  patient  toil ;  and  no 
sooner  was  this  poured  into  their  lap,  than  they  gave 
it  back,  spreading  it  through  numerous  channels, 
through  each  of  which,  as  it  flowed,  it  left  blessin<'s 
that  _  even  succeeding  ages  may  enjoy.  To  sav 
nothing  of  many  public  buildings,  which  are  the  chief 
architectural  embellishments  of  our  city,  and  which 
have  been  the  result  of  their  enterprise  and  zeal,  we 
turn  to  some  of  those  insthutions  of  charity  and 
benevolence  which  own  them  as  their  earliest  sud- 
porters." — [Vol.  ii.,  pp.  315-16.] 

A  people  of  whom  thus  much  can  be  truly 
said,  are  they  not  qualified  for  the  eujoy- 
ment  of  free  institutions  ? 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EARLY   AGRICULTURAL   AND    PASTORAL    STATE    OF    NEW   SOUTH    WALES— STAPLE 

PRODUCTS,    AGRICULTURE,   LIVE   STOCK,   WOOL,    TALLOW— PRICES   AND 

WAGES— COMMERCE,  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS— SHIPPING,  &c. 


At  the  period  of  the  formation  of  New  South 
Wales,  or  during  its  early  struggles,  when 
the  colonists  were  again  and  again  on  the 
eve  of  perishing  of  want,  how  strangely  the 
prophecy  would  have  sounded  in  men's  ears, 
could  it  have  been  foretold,  that  in  little 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  colony  would 
not  only  produce  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  for  the  support 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  Englishmen  and 
their  descendants;  but  that  Australia  should 
have,  in  that  short  time,  become  the  greatest 
wool-exporting  country  in  the  world ;  her 
salubrious  climate,  and  the  pasturage  of  her 
virgin  soil,  rendering  the  increase  of  sheep 
and  cattle  so  rapid,  as  to  induce  their  owners 
to  slaughter  them  in  great  numbers,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  tallow  thus  obtained. 

The  present  condition  of  New  South  Wales 
is  indeed  surprising,  and  the  statements 
which  mark  the  different  epochs  of  her  pro- 
gress, well  deserve  attention  in  an  historical 
point  of  view;  and  scarcely  less,  from  the 
evidence  they  afford  of  the  energy  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— an  energy 
to  which  difficulty  appears  to  lend  fresh 
vigour,  and  an  industry  as  unflagging  in  its 
appointed  course  as  that  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun. 

To  me,  who  have  had  for  years  my  mind 


saturated — if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sion— with  the  one  vast  subject  of  the  Bri- 
tish colonial  empire,  the  task  of  collecting 
and  compiling  its  astonishing  records  has 
been  truly  a  labour  of  love.  1  have  studied 
the  history  of  each  colony,  and  have  found 
in  each  a  peculiar  interest — an  individuality, 
as  it  were — that  grows  upon  the  mind  which 
views  them  as  parts  of  a  whole;  different 
in  their  construction,  but  not  incongruous ; 
on  the  contrary,  well  calculated,  by  their 
union,  to  strengthen  each  other.  In  this 
light,  which  I  sincerely  bcUeve  to  be  the 
true  one,  I  would  fain  bring  them  before 
my  readers;  and  although  deeply  sensible  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  attempt,  yet  that  appears  to 
me  as  the  strongest  possible  reason  for  en- 
deavouring to  aflbrd  a  correct  idea  of  the 
relative  proportion  of  each  possession,  which 
can  scarcely  be  conveyed,  except  by  a  gene- 
ral description  of  the  whole.  For  instance, 
if  in  teaching  a  child  the  geography  of 
England,  we  were  to  show  him  delineations 
— however  acciu-ate — of  a  few  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  barely  mention  the  others,  would 
he  not  form  a  very  inaccurate  (if,  indeed, 
any  clear  notion  at  all)  of  the  country,  as  a 
whole :  and  so  it  is  witli  our  colonial  empire. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression  ;  to  return 
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to  New  South  Wales.  The  public  stock 
landed  at  Sydney  Covo  with  tlie  first  British 
settlors,  in  Jauuary,  1788  (see  p.  403),  con- 
sisted of  1  bull,  4  cows,  1  bull  calf,  1  stal- 
lion, 3  mares,  and  3  colts ;  there  were  also 
a  few  sheep.  These  were  ])laced  on  a  spot 
at  the  head  of  Sydney  Cove,  which  was 
cleared  for  a  farm,  where  tlic  seeds,  plants, 
and  fruit-trees,  brought  from  England,  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
were  carefully  tended,  under  the  anxious 
supcrintendanee  of  the  gDvernor.  In  May, 
1788,  tlie  governor  directed  every  person  in 
tlie  settlement  to  make  a  report  of  the  live 
stock  in  his  possession,  w'hieh  the  returns 
stated  at  1  staUiou,  3  mares,  3  colts,  2  bulls, 
5  cows,  29  sheep,  19  goats,  49  hogs,  25  pigs, 
5  rabbits,  18  turkeys,  29  geese,  35  ducks, 
142  fowls,  and  87  chickens.  Scarcely  a 
greater  calamity  could  have  befallen  the 
colonists,  than  the  destruction,  at  this  period, 
by  native  dogs,  of  five  ewes  and  a  lamb. 
Added  to  this,  several  sheep  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  feeding  on  grass  which  the 
newly  cut  trees  had  shaded  previously  from 
the  ail-  and  sun ;  hence  a  general  beUef  that 
it  would  not  be  possiljle  to  rear  this  descrip- 
tion of  stock.  In  June,  1788,  the  settle- 
ment sustained  a  severe  loss,  by  the  neglect 
of  a  convict  who  had  charge  of  the  cattle — 
two  bulls  and  four  cows  strayed  into  the 
woods  near  Sydney,  and  were  not  recovered 
— the  only  remaining  cow  became  so  danger- 
ously wild,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
shoot  her. 

In  1790,  the  stock  sent  out  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's government  in  the  Guardian,  con- 
sisting of  7  horses,  16  cows,  2  bidls,  a  num- 
ber of  sheep,  goats,  and  2  deer,  were  killed 
when  the  ship  struck  on  an  iceberg  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  (see  page  405.)  In  this 
year  the  stock  had  been  previously  diminished 
in  a  wanton  manner  (see  page  405.)  In 
session  1791  II. M.S.  Gori/on  arrived,  to  the 
gi-eat  joy  of  the  colonists,  with  1  bull  calf, 
16  cows  (3  bulls  and  7  cows  died  on  the 
passage),  68  sheep,  II  hogs,  200  fruit  trees, 
and  a  quantity  of  garden  seeds.  At  the 
close  of  this  year  the  public  live  stock  in  the 
colony  amounted  to  3  stallions,  I  mare,  2 
colts,  16  cows,  2  calves,  1  i-am,  50  ewes,  6 
lambs,  I  boar,  14  sows,  and  22  pigs.  The 
ground  in  cultivation  at  the  Rose  Hill  gov- 
ernment farm  (Paramatta)  consisted  of  300 
acres  in  maize,  4  !•  in  wheat,  6  in  barley,  1  in 
oats,  2  in  potatoes,  4  in  vines,  86  in  garden 
ground,  and  17  in  cultivation  by  the  New 
South  Wales  corps. 


In  addition  to  these,  there  were  150  acres 
cleared,  to  be  sown  with  turnips;  ninety 
acres  were  in  cultivation  by  settlers  ;  twenty- 
eight  by  officers,  civil  and  mibtary,  at  and 
about  Sydney  and  at  Paramatta ;  1  10  acres 
were  enelo.sed,  and  the  timber  cleared  for 
cattle;  making  a  total  of  920  acres  of  land 
thinned,  cleared,  and  cultivated.  So  dense, 
however,  was  the  forest  around  Sydney  and 
Paramatta,  that  any  one  straying  a  mile 
from  the  huts  was  almost  invariably  lost ; 
and  in  tliis  way  many  convicts  and  soldiers 
perished. 

In  June,  1792,  the  Atlantic  storeship 
brought  from  Calcutta  two  bulls,  a  cow, 
twenty  sheep,  and  twenty  goats,  of  the 
Bengal  breed.  In  the  October  of  the  same 
year,  nearly  five  years  after  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  the  colony,  the  whole  of  the  ground 
in  cultivation,  both  on  account  of  the  crown 
and  of  individuals,  was — in  wheat,  208i  acres; 
barley,  24j  ;  maize,  l,186i  ;  garden-ground, 
121j:  total,  1,640J  acres.  Ground  cleared 
of  timber,  162^  acres.  The  quantity  of  land 
which  had  passed  to  settlers,  under  the  seal 
of  the  colony,  amounted  to  3,470  acres,  of 
which  470  were  in  cultivation,  and  the 
timber  cleared  from  100  more,  ready  for  the 
sowing  of  grain.  The  stock  belonging  to 
the  public,  kept  at  Paramatta,  consisted  of 
3  bulls,  2  bull  calves,  5  stallions,  6  mares, 
105  sheep,  and  43  hogs. 

The  governor  gave  to  each  married  settler 
one  ewe  for  the  purpose  of  breeding,  and  to 
others  he  gave  such  female  goats  as  could  be 
spared.  Land  was  granted,  conformably  to 
instructions  from  the  secretary  of  state. 
Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  of 
the  marines,  desirous  of  remaining  in  the 
colony,  in  the  proportion  of  150  acres  to  a 
married  non-commissioned  officer ;  130  acres 
to  a  single  ditto;  100  acres  to  a  married 
private ;  and  eighty  acres  to  a  single  man ; 
and,  on  receiring  their  discharge,  clothing, 
provisions  for  one  year,  seed,  and  agricul- 
tural imjjlcments  were  given  to  each  se'.tler. 
Each  male  convict,  emancipated  or  dis- 
charged, received,  if  single,  thirty  acres ;  if 
married,  thirty  acres,  and  ten  acres  for  each 
child.  The  policy  of  the  government  was, 
to  cstabhsh  a  chain  of  farms  between  Sydney 
and  Paramatta,  fifteen  mdes  distant,  so  that 
the  country  might  be  opened ;  which  was 
subsequently  carried  out  by  extending  lines 
of  settlement  to  Windsor,  on  the  Hawkes- 
bm-y  river,  to  Richmond,  on  the  Nepean 
River,  and  other  places,  where  cultivable 
land  was  found. 
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In  1793,  of  the  stock  wliicli  had  been 
landed  in  the  colony,  there  remained  l)ut 
three  bulls,  twenty-one  cows,  and  seven 
calves.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  set- 
tlement, it  was  noticed  as  a  singular  fact 
among  the  live  stock,  that  the  proportion 
born  of  males  to  females  was  about  tlu-ee  to 
one.  This,  however,  did  not  continue  ;  the 
sexes  soon  became  equaUzed,  and  then  the 
number  of  female  preponderated  over  the 
male  births. 

In  January,  1794,  one  small  cow  and  a 
Bengal  steer,  weight  372  pounds,  (both  pri- 
vate property,)  were  killed  for  the  use  of 
the  troops,  and  sold  to  them  at  eighteen 
pence  per  pound.  This  was  but  the  third 
time  that  the  colonists  had  tasted  fresh  beef 
since  their  arrival  in  1788,  viz. — once  soon 
after  their  landing,  and  a  second  time  when 
the  lieutenant-governor  and  officers  of  the 
settlement  were  feasted  by  the  captain  of  a 
Spanish  ship.  In  March,  1794,  only  one 
serving  of  salt  meat  remained  in  store,  and 
that  was  to  be  the  food  of  half  a  week. 
After  that  period,  says  Collins,  "  the  pros- 
pect was  truly  discouraging ;  for  mere  bread 
and  water  appeared  to  be  the  portion  of  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  unfortunate  settlements — of  that  part, 
too,  whose  bodily  labour  must  be  called  forth 
to  restore  plenty,  and  attain  such  a  state  of 
independence  on  the  parent  country,  as 
would  render  delay  or  accident,  in  the  trans- 
port of  supplies,  a  matter  of  much  less 
moment  to  the  colony  than  it  had  ever 
hitherto  been  considered."  Even  a  shark, 
caught  in  the  harbour,  yielded  food  to 
several ;  the  oil  prociu-ed  from  the  liver  sold 
at  a  shilling  a  quart ;  for  but  "  vei'y  few 
houses  in  the  colony  were  fortimate  enough 
to  enjoy  the  pleasant  light  of  a  candle." 

The  seed-wheat  was  untouched,  and  might 
remain  so  for  a  fortnight;  but  all  the  ani- 
mals, public  and  private,  were  threatened 
with  destruction,  to  supply  food  for  3,000 
people.  On  8th  March,  when  the  doors  of 
the  provision  store  were  closed,  and  the  con- 
victs had  received  the  last  allowance  which 
remained,  a  ship  stood  in  for  Port  Jackson, 
but  a  gale  of  wind  split  her  topsail,  and  she 
was  driven  to  sea,  to  the  dismay  of  the 
almost  famishing  inhabitants :  at  night  the 
wind  increased;  and,  during  the  ensuing  day, 
nothing  more  was  seen  of  the  stranger.  On 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  another  sail  (a  brig) 
was  in  sight ;  but  a  second  night  of  sleepless 
anxiety  was  passed,  and  the  morning  of  the 
10th   da^vned   tempestuously :    about   three 


o'clock,  however,  the  wind  changed,  and  the 
ship  jrUliain,  from  Cork,  with  a  cargo  of 
beef  and  pork,  and  the  Arthur,  a  small  brig 
from  Bengal,  anchored  that  night  in  Port 
Jackson,  and  the  3,000  colonists  were  saved 
from  a  fearful  death. 

The  home  government  now  became  con- 
scious of  the  precarious  supply  of  food  ob- 
tamable  for  the  conidcts  and  settlers,  and 
several  vessels  were  despatched  in  succession 
to  the  colony,  laden  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions; the  live  stock,  public  and  private, 
was  carefully  preserved,  and  its  numbers 
now  were — mares,  11;  stallions,  9;  male 
asses,  4;  female  asses,  2;  bulls,  15;  cows,  25; 
ewes,  316 ;  rams  and  wethers,  210 ;  female 
goats,  352;  male  ditto,  170;  hogs,  several 
hundred.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1795,  the 
colony  was  again  reduced  to  straits ;  the  salt 
provisions  were  aU  expended  but  a  few  casks 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  on 
Saturday  the  11th,  there  was  no  more  animal 
food  for  the  convicts ;  a  greyhoimd  was  killed 
and  its  flesh  sold  for  that  of  Kangaroo ;  but 
happily  on  the  26th  of  July,  H.M.S.  Provi- 
dence, captain  Broughton,  arrived  with  svip- 
plies  from  England,  and  was  followed  by 
H.M.S.  Reliance  and  Supply.  On  the  1st 
of  September,  1 796,  the  live  stock  in  posses- 
sion of  government,  and  of  the  civil  and 
mihtary  officers  of  the  settlement,  consisted 
of  mares  and  horses,  57 ;  cows  and  calves, 
101;  bulls  and  bull-calves,  74;  oxen,  54; 
sheep,  1531;  goats,  1,427;  hogs,  1869.  The 
cattle  which  had  strayed  from  the  settlement 
in  the  year  1788,  were  known  to  be  wild, 
and  to  have  largely  increased  in  a  fine  dis- 
trict now  termed  the  Cow  Pastures,  to  the 
westward  of  the  Nopean  river.  The  number 
of  acres  in  cultivation  were  5,419,  and  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  colony  was  3,959. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  up  this  nan-ative 
of  the  pastoral  and  agricultiu'al  state  of  New 
South  Wales;  but  it  offers  a  striking  con- 
trast when  compared  with  the  two  following 
tables,  shewing  the  extent  of  cultivation  in 
the  colony,  and  its  progress  for  the  past 
twelve  years ;  and  the  number  of  horses, 
horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  in  each 
colony  and  district  on  the  1st  January,  1819, 
when  it  appears  there  were,  in  cultivation 
with  wheat,  63,463  acres,  yielding  638,072 
bushels  of  grain;  26,103  acres  in  maize, 
yielding  722,701  bushels;  of  oats,  fifty-eight 
bushels.  Altogether,  U])wards  of  1 ,500,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  200,000  quarters  of  grain 
is  raised,  fmiiishing  a  quarter  annually  for 
each  inhabitant. 


52f)LAND  IN  CULTIVATION  AND  PRODUCE  N.  S.  WALES,  1837  to  1&48. 

There  arc  no  consecutive  details  concern- 

settled districts,"  to  which  reference  is  made 

ing  the  grant,  sale,  and  cultivation  of  land 

in    several    tables,   arc    those   in   which   the 

in  the  colony;    some  idea  of  the  progress 

s()uatters   are   located.      The   territ<jry   not  ' 

may  be  conveyed  by  the  following  general 

included  in  the  several   counties  is  divided  ' 

statement : — 

into  districts,  over  eaf;h  of  which  an  officer 

called   a   commissioner    of    crown    lands   is 
appointed.     He  has  under  him   a  body  of 
mounted  constables  or  pohce,  and  his  duty 
consists  in  preserving  the  peace  of  the  dis- 

Year. 

Granted. 

Cleared  or 
Pastured. 

Cultivated. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1810 

<)5,(i37 

81.937 

13,700 

trict;    in   preventing   unauthorized   persons 

1820 

381,406 

349,195 

32,271 

occupying  the  crown  lands ;  in  ascertaining 

1825 

673,699 

127,878 

45,514 

that  the  squatters  do  not  interfere  with  each 
other's  lands;  in  enforcing  compliance  with 

1828 
18315 

2,906,346 
4,014,117 

231,578 

71,523 

1848 

5,500,000 

— 

1636,69 

the  squatting  regulations;    and    in   making 
periodical    returns    to    the    government   at  , 

There  is  less  than  one  acre  under  crop  to 

Sydney.     The  terms  on  which  the  land  is 

each  mouth  in  the  colony;  but  this  yields 

let  to  squatters  are  stated  at  pages  427  and 

sufficient  vegetable  food ;  for  the  total  value 

431.    This  respectable  and  enterprizing  class 

of  grain,  flour,  rice,  and  potatoes  imported 

of  settlers  now  occupy  many  of  the  finest 

for  use  in  1848,  was  only  about  £35,000. 

districts  in  Australia,  and  possess  consider- 

The "  commissioners'  districts  beyond  the 

able  wealth. 

Tlie  Qiianti/i/  of  Land  in  Cultivation,  shnwinq  Crops  and  Produce  (exclusive  of  Gardens  and  Orchards), 

in  New  South  Wales,  including  the  District  of  Port  Phillip,  from  the  year  1837  to  1848  i;ic/i«itre. 



Sown 

Total 

Year. 

Grasses, 

Number 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

MiUet. 

Potatoes. 

Tobacco. 

Oats,  and 
Barley 
for  Hay. 

of 

Acres  in 

Crop. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1837 

59.975 

18,381 

2,551 

3,893 

493 

80 

1,165 

533 

5,054 

92.125 

1838 

48,060 

25,043 

2,922 

3,767 

429 

39 

1,788 

925 

9,939 

92.912 

1839 

48,401 

22.026 

3,490 

6,793 

483 

46 

1.115 

424 

12.534 

95,312 

1840 

74,133 

24,966 

5.144 

5.453 

609 

115 

2.594 

381 

12,721 

126,116 

1841 

58,605 

25,004 

5,423 

5,892 

495 

47 

4,027 

380 

15,257 

115,130 

1842 

65.188 

27,324 

5,320 

4,467 

486 

99 

5,174 

224 

18,592 

126,874 

1843 

78,083 

29.061 

5,727 

4,537 

514 

42 

5.872 

655 

21,162 

145,653 

1844 

81,903 

20,798 

7.236 

4,336 

359 

43 

6,783 

871 

21,766 

144,095 

1845 

87.894 

25,372 

10,455 

6,109 

330 

36 

5,101 

483 

27.551 

163.331 

1846 

88,910 

31,773 

9,215 

9,390 

177 

82 

5.537 

228 

37,221 

182.533 

1847 

81,044 

27,240 

7,178 

10,201 

310 

83 

5,550 

67 

33,111 

164,784 

1848 

87,219 

20,375 

8,789 

13,572 

167 

14 

5,774 

201 

27,558 

163,669 

Year 

Produce. 

AVhcat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Millet. 

Potatoes. 

Tobacco. 

Hay. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Cwts. 

Tons. 

1837 

692.620 

632,155 

51.447 

17,119 

6.753 

695 

2,102 

2.034 

5,627 

1838 

469,140 

556,268 

32.103 

1.3,416 

4,878 

353 

3,496 

4,952 

6,960 

1839 

805,110 

525,507 

66,033 

27,788 

7,008 

283 

2,601 

2.509 

25.923 

1840 

1,116.814 

777,947 

105,389 

66,020 

8,863 

3,338 

11,050 

4,300 

21,329 

1841 

832.776 

503,803 

90,172 

62,7(>4 

6,507 

1,072 

11.141 

2,642 

17,175 

1842 

854.432 

690,134 

88.767 

84,321 

4.451 

1,201 

12,561 

2,014 

18.622 

1843 

1,000.225 

719,358 

95,658 

92,268 

5,145 

410 

16.392 

6.098 

27.774 

1S44 

1.312.652 

575,913 

132,612 

70,620 

4.475 

511 

22.748 

6,382 

31.848 

1845 

1,211.099 

499,122 

17.J.407 

88,193 

4.101 

775 

19,906 

3.985 

28.614 

1846 

1,421.750 

870,400 

193.835 

216.783 

2.250       1,929 

18.329 

2.087 

42,754 

1847 

1,027,802 

725,704 

87,fi36 

221.731 

1.200          798 

14,240 

725 

33.111 

1848 

1,528.874 

262,340 

145,219 

116.643 

2.386          158 

14.954 

3,059 

37,795 

Note. 

—From  IS 

i7 

to 

1S41  t 

heCr 

ops  aj 

ad  Prod 

ace 

of  L 

and  b 

eyond  the  ] 

louudaries 

of  Location 

are  not  inc 

Juded. 
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The  following  estimated  quantity  of  land 

In  1839-40,  the  squatting  stations  con- 

in cultivation  in  New  South  Wales,  exclusive 

tained  6,666  males  and  621  female  Europeans, 

of  gardens  and  orchards,  on  31st  December, 

who  had  among  them  7,088  horses,  371,699 

1839,  will  aSbrd  a  comparison  with  the  re- 

horned cattle,  and  1,331,593  sheep,  and  the 

turns  for  the  year  1848  : — 

stations  were  thus  distributed  : — 

Articles. 

Under  Crop. 

Produce. 

District. 

Persons 
occupying 

Estimated  Extent 
of 

Acres  in 
Cultiva- 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Tons. 

Stations. 

Stations. 

tion. 

Wheat 

48,401 

805,140 



Miles. 

Acres. 

Maize   . 

22,026 

525,507 

— 

Port  Macquarie 

21 

137 

87,760 

561 

Barley  . 

3,490 

66,033 

— . 

New  England  . 

53 

560 

358,400 

333 

Oats      . 

6,793 

27,788 

— 

Liverpool  Plains 

111 

1,157 

740,480 

344 

Rye.     . 

483 

7,008 

— 

Bligh.     .     .     . 

53 

5,696 

3,655,440 

201 

Millet   . 

46 

283 

— 

Wellington  .     . 

77 

1,265 

809,600 

571 

Potatoes 

1,115 

— 

2,601i 

Lachlan  .     .     . 

95 

4,193 

2,683,520 

2,334 

Tobacco 

424 

— 

125i 

Murrumbidgee . 

134 

3,137 

2,007,680 

1,720| 

Sown  Grasses  (Hay) 

12,534 

— 

25,923 

Maneroo .     .     . 

150 

1,585 

1,014,880 

1,978 

Quantity  of  Land  in  Cultivation  in  New  South  Wales  in  1848,  in  Acres. 

Counties. 
(Sydney  District.) 

Wheat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

MiUet. 

Pota- 
toes. 

Tobacco 

Sown 
Grasses. 

Wheat, 

&c.,  for 

Hay. 

Total 

number  of 

Acres  in 

Crop. 

Argyle 

2,406 

166 

474 

58 

1 

1 

177 

— . 

77 

1,567 

4,927 

Bathurst    .... 

2,966 

134 

384 

— . 



— 

132 

— 

— 

1,070 

4,656 

Bligh 

215 

49 

4 

8 



— 

— 

— 

— 

127 

403 

Brisbane    .... 

328 

283 

12 





13 

11 

— 

5 

130 

732 

Camden     .... 

7,350 

1,879 

477 

171 

18 

8 

510 

4 

476 

1,238 

12,071 

Cook 

3,620 

2,732 

246 

158 

3 

— 

169 

3 

— . 

577 

7,508 

Cumberland   .     .     . 

10,310 

5,327 

877 

1,143 

250 

14 

153 

1 

376 

15,859 

34,311 

Durham     .... 

7,392 

4,663 

360 

6 



16 

29 

58 

561 

352 

18,437 

Georgiana .... 

1,537 

13 

125 

46 

9 

— 

123 

— 

— 

239 

2,086 

Gloucester      .     .     . 

2,517 

1,311 

73 



— 

6 

16 

— 

100 

38 

4,001 

Hunte- 

1,079 

1,429 

5 

13 



— 

2 

— 

5 

2,555 

King 

1,028 

119 

182 

12 

— 

— 

28 

— 

— 

229 

1,598 

Macquarie      .     .     . 

261 

906 

19 

7 

— ■ 

. — . 

t 

— 

— 

— 

1,200 

Murray       .... 

1,769 

234 

307 

157 

1 

— 

106 

— 

— 

1,058 

3,632 

Northumberland 

9,344 

5,207 

299 

64 

1 

— 

15 

72 

130 

684 

15,816 

Phillip 

425 

103 

19 



4 

— 

— 

6 

60 

105 

722 

Roxburgh       .     .     . 

1,600 

60 

250 

— 

10 

— 

— 

150 

— 

500 

2,570 

St.  Vincent     .     .     . 

1,894 

731 

85 

15 

— 

— 

— 

690 

— 

274 

3,689 

Stanley      .... 
Wellington     .     .     . 



35 

. 



. — 

— 

— 

7 

— 

— 

42 

307 

83 

16 

6 

— 

— 

13 

9 

— 

259 

693 

Westmoreland    .     . 

Total  in  Counties 
Commissioner's  Dis- 

1,111 

150 

81 

36 

11 

4 

194 

— 

— 

200 

1,787 

57,453 

25,564 

4,295 

1,900 

308 

77 

2,595 

1,000 

1,739 

24,528 

118,525 

tricts,  beyond  the  Limits 

of  Location. 

Bligh 

305 





— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• — 

305 

Clarence  River    .     . 



298 

6 

— 



— . 

27 

— 

— 

■ — 

.331 

Darling  Downs  .     . 

30 

120 

4 

6 

— 

— 

10 

— 

— 

10 

180 

Gwyder      .     .     .     ; 









— . 

. — . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lachlan      .... 

1,297 

34 

25 

25 

2 

— 

11 

1 

— 

691 

2,046 

Liverpool  Plains 

— 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lower  Darling    .     . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

McLeay  River    .     . 

87 

314 

16 

2 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

12 

440 

Manaroo    .... 

1,258 

104 

70 

50 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

374 

1,969 

Moreton  Bay       .     . 

22 

36 

. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

58 

Murrumbidgee    .     . 

2,000 

300 

200 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

450 

2,950 

New  England      .     . 

830 

230 

120 

90 

— 

5 

40 

— 

— 

85 

1,500 

Wellington     .     .     . 

Total  in  Commis-) 
sioners'  Districts  \ 

83 

3 

2 

— 

- 

— 

— 

/ 

— 

6 

93 

194 

5,912 

1,439 

443 

173 

o 

5 

217 

1              6 

1,615 

9,973 

A''o<e.— There  are  no  returns  for  Gwydir,  Liverpool  Plains,  or  the  Lower  Darling.                       ^             | 
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Produce  in  New  Sotilh  Waht  in  1848,  anrf  Area  in  Square  Miles  of  each  County 


Counties. 
(Syduty  District.) 

WTieat. 

Maize. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Kye. 

Millet. 

PoU- 
toes. 

Tobacco 

Sown 
Orass 
Hay. 

Wheat, 

&c.,  for 

Hay. 

Area  in 
Square 
MUes. 

.\rgyle .... 
Balliurst   .     .     . 
Bligh    .... 
Brisbane    .     .     . 
Camden     .     .     . 
Cook     .... 
Cumberland  .     . 
Durham     .     .     . 
Georgiana      .     . 
Gloucester     .     . 
Hunter      .     .     . 
King     .... 
Macquarie      .     . 
Murray      .     .     . 
Morthumberland 
Phillip.     .     .     . 

bush   B 
20,297 
49,4fSS 
3,120 

4,o;i8 

11,077 

34,509 

57,430 

75,654 

23,493 

34,268 

7,350 

9,682 

3,437 

23,196 

83,199 

5,040 

25,000 

30,241 

4,738 
16,510 

bu-hels. 

3,389 

3,777 

58 

7,105 

37,055 

80,498 

113,786 

126,889 

202 

32,641 

45,105 

2,284 

30,595 

4,904 

152,589 

2,850 

1,500 

21,685 

1,010 

2,440 

2,788 

bushels. 

5,441 

6,490 

16 

80 

7,864 

2,405 

4,682 

3,202 

1,707 

1,497 

100 

2,078 

650 

3,935 

4,624 

60 

4,000 

944 

80 
8,146 

bushels. 
702 

10 

2,301 
1,789 
2,397 

448 

262 

198 

30 

2,606 

338 

274 

40 
691 

bushels. 
6 

68 
179 

102 

50 

300 

167 

bushels. 
35 

20 

103 
57 

170 
285 

33 

tons. 
368 
454 

28 
526 
248 
556 

50 
373 

25 
6 

38 

17 
185 
195 

11 

60 

2,200 

9 

38 
532 

cwta. 

80 

23 

9 

605 

3 

tons. 
66 

15 
754 

386 

878 

105 
3 

773 
50 

14 

tons. 

682 
1,590 

KM 

113 

698 

402 

4,2.56 

127 

225 

12 

14 

215 

626 

729 

44 

1,000 

270 

177 
178 

1,951 

1,800 
1,683 
2,344 
2,188 
1,652 
1,443 
2,187 
1,924 
2,9.'$0 
2,056 
1,781 
2,000 
2,248 
2,342 
1,618 
1,519 
2,667 

1,656 
1,592 

Roxburgh .     .     . 
St.  Vincent    .     . 
Stanley      .     .     . 
Wellington    .     . 
Westmoreland    . 

Total  in  Counties 

594,767 

673,780 

50,731 

12,136 

1,103 

703 

6,219 

720 

3,044 

11,472 

39,586 

Commissioners'  Dis- 
tricts beyond  the  Limits 

of  Location. 
Bligh     ..... 
Clarence  River  .     . 
Darling  Downs  .     . 
Gwydir     .     .     .     . 
Lachlan     .... 
Liverpool  Plains 
Lower  Darling    .     . 
M'Leay  River     .     . 
Manaroo    .... 
Moreton  Bay.     .     . 
Murrumbidgee  .     . 
Xew  England     .     . 
Wellington    .     .     . 

7,265 
400 
400 

.  14.838 

1.575 

12,550 

440 

24,000 

20,750 

1,097 

10,139 
4,800 

517 

10,245 
3.220 
6,500 
7,500 
5,750 
60 

998 

352 
360 

3,000 

2,850 

30 

310 

400 
1,500 

17 

75 

138 
12 

7 

13 
169 

420 

7 

5 

4 

8 

463 

26 

2,561 

562 
90 
51 

3 

2 

o 

Total  in  Commis- 
sioners' Districts 

} 

83,305 

48,924 

7,790 

2,210 

17 

75 

766 

5 

4 

3,761 

— 

Note. — There  are  no  returns  for  Liyerpool  Plains,  or  the  Lo-wcr  Darling. 


The  information  contained  in  these  re- 
turns is  not  supposed  to  be  accurate,  and 
must  be  viewed  merely  as  an  approxima- 
tion to  truth.  It^  however,  conveys  some 
idea  of  the  relative  extent  of  cultivation 
in  each  county  and  commissioners'  district. 
The  commissioners'  districts  are  those  occu- 
pied by  squatters,  to  whom  cxdtivation,  except 
for  their  own  supply,  is  prohibited.  The  area 
of  all  the  above-named  coimties  is  stated  to  be, 
in  square  miles,  39,586,  equal  to  25,37-i,400 
acres,  of  which  it  will  be  seen,  that  no  more 
than  118,525  acres  are  under  cultivation. 

The  "  Commissioners'  Districts,"  or  the 
squatting  stations,  are  held  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses ;  the   number  of    squatters,   and   the 


area  held  by  each,  in  1849,  throughout  the 
territory  of  New  South  Wales  (including  the 
Sydney  and  Port  Phillip  Districts),  was — 

Persons  holding  licences  —  Sydney,  1,019;  Port 
Phillip.  666  =  1,685.  Number  of'liceiises  held— Syd- 
ney, 1.520;  Port  Phillip,  827  =  2,347.  Acres  of 
laiid  occupied— Sydney,  43,896,232;  Port  Phillip, 
29,464.240  =  73,360.472  ;  or  in  square  miles,  Sydney, 
68,000;  Port  Phillip,  46,000  =  114,600  square  miles 
(the  area  of  England  is  about  60,000  square  miles). 
.\verage  quantity  of  land  held  by  each  individual  in 
Sydney,  67  square  miles  ;  in  Port  Phillip,  69  ;  in  the 
whole  colonv,  68.  Two  squatters  hold  more  than 
800.000  acres  each ;  two  ditto,  600,000  each  ;  one 
ditto,  450,000 ;  two  ditto,  400,000 ;  four  ditto,  350,000 ; 
three  ditto,  300,000 ;  fourteen  ditto,  250,000 ;  four- 
teen ditto,  200.000:  thirty  ditto,  150.000;  seventy- 
three  ditto,  100.000;  and  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  squatters  hold  more  than  50,000  acres  each. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  EACH  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT,  1848. 
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According  to  a  return  prepared  at  the  office 
of  the  colonial  secretary  of  New  South  "Wales, 
dated  Sydney,  1st  May,  1849,  the  following 
is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  horses, 
honied  cattle,  pigs,  and  sheep,  in  each  county 
and  district  in  New  South  Wales,  on  1st 
January,  1849 : — 


Counties  or  Districts. 

Horses. 

Homed 
Cattle. 

Pigs. 

Sheep. 

Sydney  District  settled 

Argyle      .... 

.3,6.52 

22,831 

1,285 

260,708 

Bathurst  .... 

3,6U 

18,339 

1,021 

266,369 

Bligh 

1,01.5 

6,551 

63 

119,352 

Brisbane  .... 

1,79-5 

10,153 

949 

132,319 

Camden    .... 

5,490 

33,953 

6,156 

38,&57 

Cook 

2,112 

8,929 

4,283 

13,104 

Cumberiand      .     . 

13,294 

29,710 

13,728 

11, '265 

Durham    .... 

7,014 

36,977 

8,085 

122,588 

Georgiana     .     .    . 

2,928 

24,517 

936 

198,325 

Gloucester    .     .     . 

1,180 

21,176 

2,662 

3,593 

Hunter     .... 

1,416 

6,776 

1,735 

11,2.39 

King 

1,319 

16,200 

708 

106,986 

Macquarie     .     .     . 

872 

14,.544 

698 

14,300 

Murray     .... 

4,340 

28,288 

1,339 

328,972 

Korthumberland   . 

5,827 

34,563 

10,653 

21,806 

Phillip      .     .     .     . 

1,033 

6,030 

163 

89,800 

Roxburgh     .     .     . 

2,420 

18,250 

630 

188,900 

St.  Vincent  .     .     . 

2,329 

20,724 

3,118 

62,504 

Stanley     .... 

446 

3,947 

145 

23,829 

Wellington   .     .     . 

681 

11, .548 

256 

77,693 

Westmoreland  .     . 

2,040 

13,277 

924 

46,994 

Total 

64,817 

387,283 

59,537 

2,139,243 

Commissioners'  Dis- 

trict,   beyond     the 

settled  District. 

Bligh 

1,313 

52,940 

193,221 

Clarence  River .     . 

1,405 

48,847 

867 

116,767 

Darling  Downs      . 

1,200 

40,600 

60 

553,000 

G^yder    .     .     .     . 

2,060 

118,097 

50 

109,347 

Lachlan    .... 

4,386 

130,594 

791 

355,600 

Liverpool  Plains   . 

3,946 

130,081 

341.465 

Lower  Darling 

480 

21,062 

25 

39,621 

JIcLeay  River  .     . 

884 

17,128 

706 

250 

Maneroo   .     .     .     . 

5,446 

106,530 

603 

353,252 

Moreton  Bay     .     . 

1,127 

19,412 

145 

290,962 

Mumimbidgee .     . 

4,586 

132,301 

1,200 

704,165 

New  England   .     . 

3,582 

79,820 

1,000 

822.603 

Wellington   .     .     . 

1,683 

69,385 

232 

277,025 

Wide  Bay     .     .     . 

51 

36 

20787 

Burnett    .    .    .    . 

372 

6,409 

204734 

Maranoa  .... 

62 

5,639 

8,500 

Total 

39^583 

978,881 
1,366,164 

5  679 

4  391,299 

Total  in  SydneyDis. 

97,400 

65,216 

6,530,542 

Port  Phillip  District 

within  settled  Distric 

t 

Bourke     .     .     .     . 

2,000 

30,500 

2,550 

137,600 

Grant 

627 

8,056 

535 

267,300 

Momianby    .    .     . 

88S 

15,698 

247 

179,975 

Belfast 

65 

20f 

59 

81 

Alberton  .... 

612 

16,638 

368 

26,007 

Total 

4,192 

71,100 

3,759 

610,963 

Commissioners'   Dis- 

tricts,   beyond    the 

settled  District. 

Gipps'  Land      .     . 

1,070 

37,985 

500 

193,961 

Murray     .     . 

3,483 

84,942 

.521,997 

Portland  Bay    .     . 

3,825 

122.065 

1,869,130 

Western  Port    .     . 

3,233 

54,158 

1,100 

1,196,698 

Wimmera     .    .     . 

692 

16,438 

300 

737,528 

Total                   .    . 

12, .303 

315,588 

1,900 

4,519,314 

Total  P.  Phillip  Dis. 

16,495 

386,688 

5,6.59 

5,130,277 

General  Total     .     . 

113,895 

1,752,852 

70,875 

11,660,819 

VOL.    I. 


It  will  be  observed  in  the  foregoing  table 
that  the  number  of  slieep  in  the  squatting 
districts  is  twice  the  number  that  are  in  the 
settled  di.stricts  or  counties.  So  also  with 
regard  to  horses  and  horned  cattle.  The 
^lurrumbidgee  and  the  Dai'ling  Downs  dis- 
tricts appear  to  be  the  favoxu-ite  sheep 
pastui'es. 

The  progressive  increase  of  live  stock  in 
New  South  Wales  is  thus  shewn : — 


Years. 

Horses. 

Homed 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

1788 

7 

7 

29 

1810 

1,114 

11,276 

34,550 

No 

18'20 

4,014 

68,149 

119,777 

1825 

6,142 

134,519 

337,622 

returns 

1828 

12.479 

262,868 

536,391 

1848 

113,895 

1,752,852 

11,660,819 

70,875 

Such  a  rapid  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  domesticated  animals  is  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  any  country,  and  would  have 
been  yet  more  remarkable,  but  for  the  ex- 
tensive slaughtering  of  horned  cattle  and 
sheep  to  obtain  tallow.  What  the  amoimt 
may  be  at  the  nest  decimal  period,  it  is 
impossible  to  say;  the  extensive  regions  to 
the  northward  recently  found  available  for 
pasturage,  will  give  an  additional  stimulus 
to  the  production  of  animal  food  and  wool. 

Live  stock  is  becoming  a  staple  export  of 
New  South  Wales ;  horses  are  being  largely 
purchased  by  the  East  India  Compauy  as 
remounts  for  their  cavalry  and  horse  artil- 
lery ;  and  when  steam  na^ngation  is  estab- 
lished between  India  and  Australia,  this  will 
probably  prove  a  very  lucrative  traffic,  as 
the  horses  of  the  southern  colonies  are  well 
suited  to  withstand  the  trj'ing  climate  of 
India.  The  following  shews  the  trade  in 
live  stock  for  the  last  few  vears : — 


Lire 

Stock  Imported. 

Year. 

Horses. 

Horned 
Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Sheep  and 
Hogs. 

1837 

92 

97 

55,208 

307 

1838 

185 

74 

9,822 

192 

1839 

652 

135 

17,567 

359 

1840 

1,008 

244 

19,958 

252 

1841 

875 

156 

5.30 

50  Hops 

1842 

113 

89 

638 

65  Ditto 

1843 

31 

28 

609 

4  Ditto 

1844 

52 

21 

307 

— 

1845 

693 

48 

811 

2 

1846 

655 

29 

1,228 

— 

1847 

591 

22 

2.285 

— 

1848 

25.5 

26 

1 ,363 

— 

Note. — The  Sheep  have  principally  been  imported  from 
Van  Dicmen's  Land  to  the  District  of  Port  Pnillip.  The 
Horses  have  chietly  come  from  South  America. 
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China,  Homc  of  the  ronrcntratt-d  soup  pre- 
pared in  New  South  NValcs,  and  f(jund  it 
excellent.  Samples  of  the  salted  meats  sent 
to  Enj^land  have  heen  proiiouneed  equal  to 
the  beef  provided  by  the  Cork  contractors 
for  the  navy ;  the  climate  is  sufficiently  cold 
to  admit,  during  the  sea-son,  of  perfect 
curing,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's government  will  allow  her  Majesty's 
ships  on  the  East  India  station  to  be  pro- 
vi.sioned  from  Australia. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity 
and  value  of  salt  meat  exported  from,  and 
the  value  of  salt  meat  imported  into,  the 
colony  in  the  under-mentioned  years  : — 


Live  Slock  Exported  from  N.  S.  Wales  and  P. 

Phillip. 

Ycr. 

Ilorees, 

and 
Mules. 

Homed 
Cuttle. 

Sheep. 

Hog.. 

Value. 

£. 

1843 

248 

2 

1,852 

77,116 

— 

41.915 

1844 

489 

3 

3,329 

53.318 

— 

40,394 

184,5 

1,159 

— 

3,972 

33,651 

6 

53,438 

1841) 

1,021 

— 

6.0.52 

37,.S4S 

4 

52,942 

1847 

466 



8.0.34 

71,440 

— 

57,355 

1848 

1,182 

— 

16,904 

895,211 

— 

85,184 

The  colonists  have  now  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  curing  of  animal  food,  which 
will,  doubtless,  soon  form  a  valuable  item 
in  their  staple  products.     I  used,  while  in 


Tear. 

Beef,  Pork,  and 
Mutton. 

Mutton 
and  Bacon  Hams. 

Tongues. 

Value  as  entered  in 
Returns  of  Eiports. 

Value  as  entered  in 
Returns  of  Imposts. 

1843 

Quantity. 
2,867    casks              \ 
856.i  tons                / 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 
224  lbs. 

£13,924 

£19,286 

1844     { 

4,292    casks              \ 
294f  tons                / 

20,615             { 

no  cwt. 
150  in  No. 

} 

18,730 

3,355 

1,142    casks              ] 

1845    • 

L 

r 

423i  tons 
345    packages 
4,400     bs.    of   pre- 
served meats 
721    casks              -1 

94cwt 
11,422  in  No. 

63  casks 
2,450  in  No. 

1 

12,163 

5,200 

1846     . 

1,126    tons 

12    packages 
of  preserved  meats 
4,335    casks 

39  cwt. 
300  in  No. 

12  casks 
300  in  No. 

} 

15,664 

7,197 

1847     < 

866    tons                 1 
224    packages 

of  preserved  meats 

2,308    casks 

224  cwt. 

127 

24,278 

3,917 

1848    < 

616    tons                 1 
90    casks 
of  preserved  meats 

145  cwt. 

228 

19,477 

3.229 

The  extensive  herds  of  cattle  will  naturally 
cause  a  large  increase  in  the  hide  and  leather 
trade;  the  imports  and  exports  of  hides, 
and  of  manufactured  and  unmanufactured 
leather,  is  thus  shown,  from  1843  to  1848 : — 


Year. 

Value  Imported. 

Value  Exported. 

1843 

£36,185 

£10,305 

1844 

19,844 

22.285 

1845 

14.124 

40,866 

1846 

l.J.L'30 

28,999 

1847 

21,283 

39,001 

1848 

24,358 

25,939 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  Australia  is 
very  great :  it  is  eaten  three  times  a  day ; 
two  hardworking  bushmen  will  consume 
forty  pounds  in  a  week  without  difficulty ; 
on  farms  beef  is  generally  used,  at  pastoral 
stations,  mutton ;  or  they  are  alternated ; 
one  week  four  or  live  sheep  are  killed,  next 
week   a  bullock.      Both  beef  and  mutton 


yield  to  the  palate  a  richer  flavour  than  the 
generality  of  meat  in  England.  Poultry  is 
reared  in  considerable  quantities  for  the 
markets  of  Sydney  ;  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  principal  towns,  Mr.  Alexander 
Harris  says  he  has  seen  "  a  whole  flock  of 
turkeys  almost  keeping  themselves  on  the 
wild  gi-asshoppers  and  such  vegetable  matters 
as  they  could  pick  up."  Geese,  ducks,  and 
barn-door  fowl  multiply  with  astonishing 
rapidity.  Sydney  has  a  population  of  about 
50,000  inhabitants,  and  the  following  is  a 
statement  of  the  live  stock  slaughtered  in 
the  city  during  1848 — viz.,  homed  cattle, 
30,613';  sheep,  95,824;  and  pigs,  8,457. 

Estimating  the  cattle  at  830  lbs.  each,  the 
sheep  at  70,  and  the  pigs  at  100,  the  quan- 
tity of  meat  would  be  127,282,000  lbs.,  equal 
to  six  pounds  three  quarters  per  day  for  each 
mouth.  There  are,  however,  large  exports 
of  meat. 
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But  it  is  not  only  in  the  article  of  animal 
food  that  New  South  Wales  is  now  inde- 
pendent ;  the  colony  grows  very  nearly  suffi- 
cient com  and  vegetables  for  its  annual 
wants.  It  win  be  seen  by  the  following, 
that  the  value  of  vegetable  food  imported, 
has   been    diminished    fi-om    more   than   a 


quarter  of  a  million  sterling  to  less  than 
fifty  thousand  pounds  ;  and,  by  the  subse- 
quent table,  that  the  colony  is  now  e.Kporting 
grain  and  flour.  What  a  contrast  this  pre- 
sents to  the  statements  of  famine  and  im- 
pending destruction  which  mark  the  early 
history  of  the  colony  : — 


Articles. 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1842. 

1843. 

1S44. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

Imports  : — 
■ttlieat  .  .  bushels 

Mai/e 

Barley,  Oats,  and  \ 
Peas  .  bushels  / 

Flour  and  Bread  lbs. 

Rice 

Potatoes  .  .  tons 
Value  of  Imports  .  £ 

79328 
6040 

58927 

2478712 

728346 

1167 

64313 

171207 
30862 

64093 

3579076 

1414747 

1189 

285110 

290843 
19185 

63363 

7108663 

6849896 

1723 

217063 

2.39224 

12773 

41610 

14929503 

3603076 

480 

201632 

163224 
1120 

37798 

7247016 

2260046 

1401 

113070 

395374 
583 

61361 

6941760 

1678208 

547 

112387 

265704 
17 

35194 

f  4370240  1 

'&  250  casks 

Lof  Biscuit] 

260288 

1085 

65442 

109355 
46399 

3327632 

450040 

430 

39855 

237717 
536 

46454 

5367936 

1283968 

2G63 

63764 

224720 
37469 

5335680 

1044288 

1227 

62740 

143235 
49163 

3131744 

932.582 
1617 

4148'.: 

Exports  : — 

Wheat  .    bushek 
Maize  .  .  .  „ 
Barley,  Outs,  and  \ 
Peas  .  .  bushels  J 
Flour  and  Bread  lbs. 

Potatoes 

Value  of  Exports  .  £ 

; 

; 

— 

- 

273 
4687 

1870 

3146192 

47 

13486 

825 
26184 

1798 

2028344 

60 

12232 

1362   6252 
5334   1867 

292    .545 

2837632  3491744 

50     3 

13931   12258 

8820 
62262 

4216 

1786400 

84 

16944 

485 
270.58 

1300 

650832 

5 

6639 

Wool. — The  origin,  progress,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  this  valuable  commodity  deserve 
especial  notice,  from  the  material  share  it 
has  had  in  the  gro^-ing  pi-osperity  of  Aus- 
tralian commerce,  and  moreover  for  its  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  manufactures  of  the 
mother  country.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt,  that  the  extensive  gi'owth  of  wool  in 
Australia,  and  the  reduction  of  price  in 
German  and  Spanish  wools,  have  had  a  most 
important  effect  on  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  England,  and  enabled  her  to  maintain  a 
competition  with  foreign  countries.  The 
manufacture  of  wool  is  the  oldest  known 
branch  of  trade  in  England ;  it  existed 
during  the  period  when  the  Romans  were 
encamped  among  the  Britons  ;  and  although 
the  trade  was  greatly  fostered  by  Edward  111., 
there  are  notices  on  the  statute  book  100 
years  prior  to  that  period,  relative  to  "  broad 
cloths  two  yards  Arithin  the  lists."  For 
several  centm'ies,  it  was  a  favourite  policy  of 
English  monarchs  and  statesmen  to  encou- 
rage the  wool  trade ;  and  to  such  an  extent 
was  this  feehng  can-ied,  that  it  was  deemed 
politic  even  to  suppress  the  manufacture  in 
Ireland.  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  value  of  the  wool  shorn  in 
England  was  estimated  at  .£2,000,000.  The 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  now  estimated  at  about  40,000,000, 
and  the  annual  production  of  wool  at  about 
120,000,000  lbs.  This,  however,  is  a  very 
vague  estimate,  which  there  are  no  agricul- 


tural statistics  in  Britain  to  verify  or  dis- 
prove. It  was,  however,  admitted,  in  the 
e\'idence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  1828, 
that  a  great  deterioration  had  taken  place, 
dui-ing  the  prerious  thirty  years,  in  the 
fineness  of  English  wools;  the  efforts  of 
agriculturists  haring  been  directed  to  the 
weight  of  the  carcase  and  of  the  wool — the 
lean  Herefordshii'e  sheep  yielding  1^  lbs. 
of  fine  wool ;  the  fat  Norfolk  sheep  pelding 
3  lbs.  of  coarse  wool.  Hence  it  became 
necessary  to  import  largely  Sj)anisli  and 
Saxony  wools,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
character  of  oiu-  cloths. 

In  1829,  the  quantity  of  foreign  wools 
imported  into  the  L  nited  Kingdom  was 
21,118,976  lbs.;  of  which  14,110,006  lbs. 
came  from  Germany;  3,751,714  lbs.  from 
Spain;  and  1,838,642  lbs.,  or  about  one- 
twelflh  part  from  all  the  Australian  colonies. 
In  1834,  Germany  sent  us  22,634,615  lbs. ; 
Spain,  2,343,915;  Russia,  3,107,951;  United 
States,  2,048,309;  Italy,  2,550,819;  TripoU 
and  Barbar}',  1,977,816  ;  Tm'key  and  Greece, 
1,474,522;  South  America,  1,099,052;  and  our 
Australian  colonics,  3,558,091  lbs.  The  total 
importations  for  the  year  were  45,647,870 ; 
Australia  did  not  therefore  then  contribute 
one-tenth  part  of  the  foreign  wool  required. 
In  1848,  the  total  quantity  of  wool  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  was  6'.),3  13, 177  lbs. ; 
of  this  Germany  furnished  If,  128,723; 
Spain  only  106,638;  Russia,  2,319,009; 
Italy,  736,137;  Turkey,  690,300;, Denmark, 
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l,381,8r>r),  SoiitliAmcrira,  7,:iHl,!)31;  Rritish 
India,  rt ,\)'.)7 ,\-i'> ;  Ope  of  (iood  Hope-, 
3,407,250;  and  Australia,  30,03  J-.^n" lbs.,  in 
the  f<ill()"iii2  proportions: — New  South  Wales 
an(ll'()rtl'iiillip,2'i,0!)l,1811bs.;Yanl)icraen's 
Island,  l,!)5r.,!)()K;  South  Australia, 2,762,072; 
Western  Australia,  129,295;  and  New  Zea- 
land, 95,1511hs.;  our  colonies  in  the  Southern 
Paeitic  therefore  contributed  nearly  one-half 
of  the  whole  wool  imported  in  the  year 
184'8;  while  Germany,  on  which  the  main  re- 
liance of  our  manufactures  was  placed,  only 
sent  about  300,000  lbs.  more  than  it  had 
done  twenty  years  ago  The  proportions  of 
colonial  to  foreign  wool  imported  for  twenty 
years  between  1826  and  18 IG,  at  intervals  of 
five  years,  is  thus  shewn ;  the  two  figures 
represent  so  many  million  lbs.  weight ;  by 
colonial  wool  is  understood  all  wool  from 
possessions  of  the  British  crown  : — 


Annual  Averages 

Foreign 

Colonial 

Total 

of  Five  Years. 

Wool. 

Wool. 

Importation. 

1826—30 

25 

2 

27 

1831—35 

34 

4 

38 

1836—40 

44 

10 

54 

1841—45 

36 

22 

58 

1846 

34 

30 

64 

1848 

40 

29 

69 

In  the  preceding  table,  is  added  the  year 
1818,  as  a  further  comparison  of  the  ratio  of 
colonial  and  foreign  wool  importations:  1850 
would  be  still  better  in  behalf  of  our  eolonicH; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  1826,  the 
proportion  of  colonial  to  foreign  wool  was 
only  the  250th  part  of  the  annual  imjwrts. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  the  sta- 
tistical department  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
in  March,  1816,  shews  the  importations  of 
colonial  wool  compared  with  foreign  wool, 
year  by  year,  from  1818  to  18 II;  it  will  be 
seen  that  while  the  quantity  of  foreign  wool 
has  not  been  doubled  in  quantity,  that  of 
colonial  wool  has  risen  from  nothins  to 
22,600,000  lbs.,  or  more  than  the  foreign 
importations  in  any  of  the  sis  years  ending 
1824.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  admis- 
sion of  colonial  wool,  dutyfree,  in  1825,  had 
a  powerful  influence  in  stimulating  produc- 
tion in  the  colonies;  in  one  year  (1826) 
the  importation  increased  nearly  fourfold ; 
for  seventeen  years  there  was  an  annually 
increased  production  in  our  maritime  posses- 
sions ;  and  so  much  was  this  augmenting 
supply  required,  that  for  eight-and-twcnty 
years  the  prices  of  English  wools  were  main- 
tained. 


Importations  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wool  into  the  United  Kinffdom  from  1818  to  1844,  and  prices  of 

English  Wools. 


Years. 

Duty. 

Foreign  Wool. 

Colonial  Wool. 

Total. 

Price  of 
Southdown. 

Price  of 
Kent  Long. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs 

per  lb. 

per  lb. 

1818 

\d.  per  lb. 

24,720,139 

— 

— 

2s.  6</. 

2«.  Orf. 

1819 

6r/.  per  lb. 

16,094,999 

— 

— 

1     7 

1      3 

1820 

»» 

9,653,366 

122,239 

9,775.605 

1     5 

1     4 

1821 

»» 

16,416,806 

205,761 

16,622.567 

1     3 

1     1 

1822 

»» 

18,859,265 

198.815 

19.058,080 

1     3 

0  11 

1823 

r          Dec.  1824:—          -i 
■j  \d.  per  lb.  of  I5.  value    \ 
(.W.  per  lb.  under  Is.val.  J 

18,863,886 

502,839 

19,366,725 

1     3i 

1     0 

1824 

22  147,540 

416,945 

22,564,485 

1     2 

1     1 

1825 

Colonial  free 

43,465.282 

351,684 

43.816,966 

1     4 

1     4 

1826 

»» 

14,747,103 

1,242,009 

15,989,112 

0  10 

0  11 

1827 

»i 

28,552,742 

562,599 

29.115,341 

0     9 

0  101 

1828 

II 

28,628.121 

1.607.938 

30,236.059 

0     8 

1     0 

1829 

II 

19,639,629 

1.877.020 

21,516.649 

0     6 

0     9 

1830 

„ 

30,303,173 

2.O02.141 

32,305,314 

0  10 

0  lOi 

1831 

II 

29,110,073 

2.5  a. 956 

31.652,029 

1     1 

0  101 

1832 

II 

25.681,298 

2,461.191 

2.8,142,489 

1     0 

1     01 

1833 

II 

34.461,527 

3.614,886 

38,076.413 

1     5 

0  101 

1834 

II 

42,684,932 

3,770,300 

46.455,232 

1     7 

1     71 

1835 

ti 

37,472,032 

4.702.500 

42.174.532 

1     6 

1     6 

1836 

II 

57,814,771 

6,425,206 

W.239.977 

1     8 

1     81 

1837 

II 

38,945,575 

9.434,133 

48.379,708 

1     3 

1     3 

1838 

II 

42,430,102 

10.1(54.253 

52.594.355 

1     4 

1     5 

1839 

II 

44,504,811 

12,875.112 

57.379,923 

1     4 

1     51 

1S40 

II 

36,498,168 

12.938,116 

49.436.284 

1     3 

1     21 

1S41 

II 

39,672,153 

16,498.821 

56,170,974 

1     0 

0  U 

1842 

II 

27,394,920 

18.486,719 

45..S81,639 

0  Hi 

0  10 

1843 

II 

26.633.913 

21.151.U8 

47.785,061 

0  Hi 

0  U 

1844 

from  June  6th,  free 

42,473.228 

22.606,296 

65,079,524 

1     2 

1     2 

'845 

II 

„ 

II 

76,828,152 

1     4 

1     3 
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Until  the  Australian  colonists  began  to 
send  fine  ■wools  to  England,  the  Germans 
and  Spaniards  had  ahnost  a  monopoly  of 
the  supply,  and  their  prices  at  one  time 
ranged  fi'om  10s.  to  12s.  per  lb.;  now  they 
are  not  one-fifth  of  that  sum.  The  prices 
of  AustraUan  fine  wools  are  about  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  lb. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  origin  of 
Australian  wool-growing  will  be  interesting 
to  many.  In  1793  the  late  John  ]\I'Arthur, 
then  captain  in  the  corps  ser^-ing  in  New 
South  Wales,  assumed  that  the  grasses  and 
cUmate  of  Australia  were  adapted  for  the 
rearing  of  ^Merino  sheep,  and  in  1797  he 
obtained  from  captain  Kent,  R.N.,  three  rams 
and  five  ewes,  of  pm"e  breed,  which  were  sent 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernment, but  not  being  valued  by  the  settlers, 
captain  Kent  brought  them  to  New  South 
Wales.  Mr.  ]M'Arthur  immediately  began 
to  cross  his  coarse-fleeced  sheep  with  the 
Merino,  and  in  ten  years  his  flock,  which 
consisted  originaUy  of  seventy  common  Ben- 
gal sheep,  was  increased  to  4,000,  although 
the  wethers  were  slaughtered  as  they  became 
fit  for  food.  In  1 803  Mr.  ]\I 'Arthur  returned 
to  England,  exhibited  samples  of  his  wool  to 
a  committee  of  manufacturers  who  happened 
to  be  then  in  London,  which  samples  were 
much  approved.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1803, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Hobart,  stating 
at  length  the  progress  made  in  producing 
wool  of  a  "  softness  superior  to  many  of  the 
wools  of  Spain,  and  certainly  equal  in  eveiy 
valuable  property  to  the  veiy  best  procured 
fi'om  thence." 

On  the  4th  ]\Iay,  1804,  captain  M'Arthur 
addressed  a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the 
committee  of  the  Privy  Coimcil  for  trade ; 
and  on  the  6th  July,  1804,  appeared  before 
that  committee,  and  stated  his  plans  for 
rendering  England  independent  of  foreign 
countries  for  a  supply  of  the  best  wools. 
The  Pri\'y  Council  encouraged  the  views  of 
the  enterprising  colonist,  who  stated  that  he 
was  ready  to  take  the  risk  and  expense  on 
himself.  All  he  required  was  an  allotment 
of  10,000  acres  of  gi-azing  land,  and  liberty 
to  select  thirty  convicts  as  shepherds.  The 
Privy  Council  finally,  after  hearing  the  evi- 
dence of  governor  Hunter,  and  other  con- 
clusive testimony,  recommended  that  a 
reasonable  grant  of  pasture  land  should  be 
made  to  captain  ]\I'Arthur,  instead  of  to 
a  company,  as  proposed,  and  that  the  gover- 
nor be  instructed  to  feed  the  convicts  on 
mutton,   instead  of  salt  provisions;  for  the 


lords  of  the  committee  were  "  led  to  imagine 
and  entertain  hopes  that  wool  of  a  fine 
quality  may  be  produced  in  this  colony; 
and  that  as  wool  of  such  fine  quality  is  much 
wanted  and  desired  by  the  manufacturers  of 
cloth  in  England,  it  being  mostly  drawn,  at 
this  time,  from  a  country  influenced,  if  not 
dependent,  on  France,  their  lordships  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that  it  is  well  deserving  the 
attention  of  his  ^Majesty's  government,  to 
encourage  the  produce  of  fine  wool  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales."  King  George 
the  Tliird,  who,  at  that  time,  paid  great 
attention  to  agiicultm-al  and  pastoral  pur- 
suits, entered  into  the  patriotic  views  enter- 
tained by  his  Majesty's  council,  and  captain 
]M'Arthur  obtained,  from  the  ^lerino  flock 
of  the  king,  several  ewes  and  rams,  with 
which  he  returned,  in  1806,  on  board  a 
vessel  appropriately  named  the  Argo,  to 
the  land  so  fortunate  in  being  adopted 
by  him  for  the  scene  of  his  meritorious 
labours. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  flocks  of  fine-woolled  sheep 
in  Australasia,  which  now  (1850),  including 
all  the  southern  colonies,  number  at  least 
12,000,000,  which  contribute  annually  about 
25,000,000  lbs.  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
LTnited  Kingdom,  and  which,  within  the 
next  five  years,  will  most  probably  not  fur- 
nish less  than  50,000,000  lbs.  yearly,  whereby 
oiu'  laboming  population  wdl  be  enabled  to 
exchange  flimsy  cotton  garments  for  wann 
woollen  clothing,  better  suited  to  oui"  cli- 
mate. 

That  this  is  not  an  exaggeration  will  be 
admitted,  when  we  consider  that  New  South 
Wales  possessed,  in  1843 — sheep,  5,000,000; 
1848  (January),  10,054,000.  An  increase 
of  cent,  per  cent,  in  foui-  years — five  million 
in  four  years.  The  annual  augmentation  has 
been  about  1,250,000,  notmthstanding  the 
prodigious  number  slaughtered  for  their 
tallow,  as  will  be  presently  shown.  Mr.  Ar- 
thm-  Hodgson  states  the  number  kdled,  in 
1847,  at  181,000;  and  that  70,000  were 
exported  to  New  Zealand  and  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  that 
the  annual  increase  on  eleven  to  twelve 
million  sheep  in  the  next  five  years,  will  be 
not  less  than  2,500,000  per  annum,  which 
will  raise  the  number  of  sheep  to  nearly 
25,000,000  in  the  year  1855 :  these  flocks, 
at  only  two  pounds  of  wool  per  fleece,  would 
yield  u0,()00,000  lbs.  weight  of  wool. 

The  following  statement  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  wool   annually    shipped   fi'om    New 
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South  Wales,   from  1807  to  183G,  a  period 
of  fivc-aiid-tweiity  years  : — 


Year. 

Ibn. 

Year. 

lbs. 

Year. 

lbs. 

1807 

245 

1821 

175.433 

1H29 

1,005,333 

1808 

562 

1822 

172.8NO 

18.J0 

8!)9,7.)0 

1811 

167 

iH2a 

19H,24() 

ls:Jl 

1,401,284 

1815 

.'?2,9-l 

1824 

2".),.J6(» 

1N32 

1,515,156 

1816 

73.171 

1N2.-. 

411.600 

1833 

1,734,203 

1817 

13,616 

1826 

•152.960 

1834 

2,246,933 

1818 

86,525 

1827 

407,116 

1835 

3,893,927 

1819 

74,284 

1828 

834,343 

1836 

3,693,241 

1820 

99,415 

This  shows  an  augmentation  from  245 
to  3,693,241  lbs.  In  the  annexed  table  the 
return  is  continued,  and  the  value  is  added, 
proving,  in  twelve  years,  a  quintupling  in  quan- 
tity, viz.— fi-om  4,448,796  to  22,969,711  lbs., 
and  a  quadrupling  in  value : — 


Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Year. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

lbs. 

lbs 

1837 

4,448,796 

£332,166 

1843 

12,704,899 

£685,647 

18.38 

5,749,376 

40.5.977 

1844 

13..>12,173 

&4.5,344 

1839 

7.1!13.oS4 

442,.504 

1S4.5 

17,3U4,7.34 

1,009,242 

1840 

s.eio,??.-) 

566,112 

1846 

16,479,.520 

1.019,985 

1841 

8,390,.540 

517,537 

1847 

22,379722 

1,272,113 

1842 

9,428,036 

595,175 

1848 

22,969,711 

1,240.144 

Tallow  promises  to  form  nearly  as  valua- 
ble an  article  of  export  as  wool;  it  is  a 
branch  of  traffic  which  originated  in  the 
recent  commercial  depression  of  the  colo- 
nists in  New  South  Wales.  lu  1840-1 
there  was  considerable  speculation  in  the 
purchase  of  land  by  the  colonists ;  and  the 
money  thus  laid  out  was  transmitted  to 
England,  for  the  conveyance  of  emigrants 
to  the  colony.  Had  the  land  been  bought 
in  the  ITnited  Kingdom  by  capitalists  here, 
the  colonists  woxdd  have  been  benefited ; 
but  the  reverse  was  tlie  case.  Between 
November,  1840,  and  November,  1841,  the 
local  government  withdrew  about  .£260,000 
from  the  colonial  banks;  and,  in  1841,  up- 
ivards  of  £300,000  was  paid  for  immigra- 
tion. The  colony  could  have  borne  this 
abstraction  of  capital,  if  it  had  been  gradual ; 
but  the  suddenness  of  the  withdrawal  of  so 
large  a  sum,  necessarily  brought  on  a  mone- 
tary crisis,  which  the  want  of  foresight  on 
the  part  of  the  governor  and  authorities  at 
Sydney,  and  their  incapability  of  supplying 
any  remedy,  rendered  most  distressing  in 
its  consequences. 

In  1841-2  the  colonial  banks,  partly  in 
self-defence,  in  the  midst  of  a  full  swing  of 
pastoral  acti\'ity  and  commercial  ciitcrprise, 
suddenly  reduced  the  amoimt  of  discounts ; 
and,  to  use  a  familiar  expression,  brought  the  j 
whole  of  the  colonists  "  on  their  haunches."'  I 


In  1841 ,  the  advances  of  the  banks,  chiefly  on 
l)ills  and  promissory  notes,  wa-i  jt2,."j8^,203 ; 
in  18  W  this  sum  wax  reduced  to  £  1  ,.'j8.3,  1 37, 
and  a  large  part  of  this  consisted  of  "  locks- 
up," — or  bills  renewed  from  time  to  time.  < 
The  importations  from  England  had  been  ' 
excessive ;  quantities  of  articles,  sufficient 
for  two  or  three  years'  consumption,  were  [ 
imported  at  once,  and  must  be  paid  for; 
the  price  of  wool  had  been  falling  for  several 
years  in  England ;  added  to  this,  the  govern- 
ment raised  the  selling  price  of  land,  and,  I 
nearly  simidtaneously,  transportation  ceased  '■ 
— and  with  it,  the  annual  supply  of  convict 
labour,  and  the  large  governmental  expen- 
diture furnished  by  the  British  exchequer. 
It  was  not  surjjrising,  therefore,  that  cash, 
or  a  representative  medium  of  exchange, 
became  exceedingly  scarce  in  New  South 
Wales — and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
price  of  every  commodity  fell  far  below  its 
intrinsic  value ;  men  were  compelled  to 
make  any  sacrifice,  to  try  and  meet  their 
engagements  —  there  was  almost  universal 
bankrupt.cy — and  the  power  of  the  mouied 
classes  to  ruin  a  nation  or  community,  when 
that  community  is  dependent  for  the  daily 
interchange  of  all  its  wants,  on  a  ven,-  limited 
amount  of  gold  or  silver  coin,  became  fear- 
fully apparent.  Sheep,  the  staple  of  the 
colony,  fell  fi'om  ten  shilUngs  to  sixpence  or 
one  shilling  each ;  and,  even  at  that  price, 
were  only  received  in  barter,  or  in  payment 
of  debts  ;  everj'thing  else,  but  the  few  sove- 
reigns in  the  colony,  fell  in  like  proportion. 
So  great  was  the  distress,  that  most  of  the 
mercantile  houses  and  persons  reputed  of 
great  wealth,  were  declared  insolvent :  their 
numbers  stood  thus  in — 


Sydney    . 
>ielboume 

Total    . 


1842. 


600 
113 


713 


184.3. 


1844. 


Total. 


5.35 
124 


659 


221 
45 


1,356 
282 


266 


1,638 


According  to  an  intelligent  colonist,  Mr. 
Westgarth,  the  collective  debts  of  these  1,638 
insolvent  estates  amounted  to  no  less  than 
three-and-a-half  miUion  sterling,  and  the 
assets  were  merely  nominal ;  for,  as  he  tridy 
observes,  "  many  extensive  merchants  and 
large  proprietors  beheld  the  ample  substance 
they  were  once  possessed  of,  gradually  dis- 
appear with  the  reduced  value  of  their  land, 
live  stock,  and  other  property."  Mr.  Braim 
mentions,  that  at  the  period  of  depression,  he 
heard  a  rich  man  in  Sydney  state  in  a  most 
lugubrious  tone,   that  he  had  been  obliged 
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to  take,  in  payment  of  a  debt,  10,000  slieep, 
at  !Moreton  Bay,  at  1*.  each.  So  little  did 
he  think  of  his  bargain,  that  he  put  them  in 
flocks  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred,  and 
removed  the  ewes,  to  prevent  the  increase, 
and  consequent  addition  to  his  expenses  of 
management.  ^lany  of  the  large  flock 
owners  determined  to  slaughter  their  fat 
sheep  and  homed  cattle,  and  boil  them 
down,  80  as  to  obtain  the  largest  quantity 
of  tallow  from  the  carcase,  which,  as  meat, 
was  valueless.  The  example  was  set  by  a 
stock  owner  named  O'Brien,  who  rightly 
conceived,  that  the  mere  fat  of  the  animals 
would  be  more  valuable  in  England,  than 
the  entire  animals  were  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  mode  of  "  boiling  down"  consists  in 
throwing  the  entire  carcase,  except  the  hind 
legs,  of  the  sheep  or  bullock,  into  a  large 
boiler  or  vat,  and  by  the  process  of  steam- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  fatty  parts  are  ex- 
tracted and  received  into  casks,  ready  for 
shipment  to  England.  The  hind  legs,  which 
contain  but  little  fat,  are  sold,  and  the 
price  of  good  mutton  is  thus  reduced  to  one 
penny,  or  even  a  halfpenny  per  pound. 

The  extent  to  which  the 
system  has  been  carried,  is  shown  in  the 
following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  tallow 
and  lard  produced  in  New  South  Wales  in 
1848  :— 

Nitmher  of  Boiling-dowyi  Establishmeyits,  Cattle,  Sheep, 
4"C  ,  slaiightered,  ayid  TaUnw  and  Lard  produced. 


slaughtering 


Sydney, 

Sydney, 

Port 

Number  of 

within  the     without 

PhilUp 

settled  Dis.  settled  Dis. 

District. 

Establishments 

41 

14 

7 

Sheep    .     .     . 

141,573 

24,128 

120,691 

Horned  Cattle 

27,682 

5,415 

5,545 

Tallow,  cwts.  . 

49,311 

11,530 

27,725 

Hogs     .     .     . 

23 

33 

2 

Lard,  cwts.     . 

875 

990 

200 

Total. 


62 

286,392 

38,642 

88,567 

58 

2,065 


The  system  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
six  years ;  in  1 843,  there  was  produced 
5,680  cwts.  of  tallow,  value  £9,639 ;  in  1848, 
98,213,  value  £110,579. 


Tear. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


Quantity. 


Cwt 
5,680 
56,609 
71,995 
20,357 
69,690 
98,213 


Value. 


£9,639 
8.3,511 

102,746 
28,107 

108,186 

140,579 


]\Ir.  Gideon  S.  Lang,  in  a  work  on  "  Land 
and  Labour  in  AustraUa,"  furnishes  the 
following  estimate  of  the  wool  and  tallow 


which  will  be  produced  when  one-third  of 
tlie  area  of  the  district  of  Port  Philip  is  occu- 
pied, and  the  stock  of  the  middle  district  of 
the  colony  has  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
tion— sheep  and  cattle  in  the  same  ratio  to 
each  other  as  at  present : — 


Sheep 

Cattle 

Cast  five  years  old     .     . 
Consumption,  export, &  dead 

Melted 

Tallow   (20  1b.  per   sheep,  i 

186  lbs.  per  hd.  of  cattle  ( 

^V^ool,  2j  lbs.  per  sheep  .     . 


.Sydney. 


8,631,250 
2,125,300 
2,151,310 
774,907 
1,.377,373 

33,493 

23,735,937 


Port  Phillip. 


5,000,000 
500,000 

1,100,000 
562,200 
537,800 

8,900 

13,750,000 


Value  of  the  above  produce  in  Britain — 
wool,  37,485,9371bs.,  at  Is.  3c?.  =£2,342,871 ; 
tallow,  42,393  tons,  at  £40  per  ton  = 
£1,695,720.     Total— £4,038,591. 

At  no  distant  day,  Austraha  will  render 
us  independent  of  Russia,  for  the  supply  of 
tallow,  as  it  has  already  done  of  Germany 
or  Spain,  for  the  stipply  of  wool. 

Wine  and  Brandy.  —  The  number  of 
acres  planted  with  the  vine,  and  the  produce 
thereof,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1849,  was  as 
fdllows : — 


Counties. 


Sydney  Distkict 
Argyle  . 
Bathurst 
Bligh    . 
Brisbane 
Camden 
Cook     . 
Cumberland 
Durham    . 
Georgiana 
Gloucester 
Hunter 
King     .     . 
Macquarie 
Murray 

Northumberland 
Phillip       . 
Roxburgh 
St.  Vincent 
Stanley 
Wellington 
Westmoreland 
Beyond  settled  Dis, 

Total  in  1848  . 
„    in  1844    . 

Port  Phillip  Dis. 
Bourke  .  .  . 
Grant   .... 

Normanby     .     . 


Total 

Gen.  Total  in  1848 


Acres. 


7 
4 

79 

60 

24 
259 
162 

82 
19i 
6" 
22 

6i 
112 
U 
25 

n 

11 


887 
508 


57 

48 

3 


108 
995 


Wine. 


Gallons. 

50 

450 

74 

4,467 

21,350 

330 

17,413 

29,808 

4,045 

957 

25 

4,300 

30 

11,001 

180 

2,560 


260 


97,300 
33,915 


6,000 

3n(> 


6.306 
103,606 


Brandy. 


Gallons. 


4 
260 

352 
75 


72 


280 


95 


1,163 
751 


100 


100 
1,263 
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Australia  will  become  an  oxten.sivc  wine 
country;  the  fcrape  thrives  in  every  locality, 
aUIiouj;li  in  some  soils  better  than  in  otliers ; 
and  the  wine  made  has  not  the  cartliy  flavour 
peculiar  to  some  of  the  Cape  of  (jootl  Hope 
wines.  The  mauiiiacture  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  Australian  wines  beai*  a  stronj:^  re- 
semblance to  good  Sauterne,  Barsae,  Hock, 
Claret,  &c.  Lieutenant-colonel  M'Arthur 
recently  visited  several  of  the  ^vine  districts 
in  Germany  and  France,  selected  expe- 
rienced vine  cultivators,  and  manufacturers 
of  wine  and  brandy,  wlioni  he  has  sent  out 
to  the  colony  with  their  families ;  and  he 
will  thus  have  the  honour  of  conferring  on 
the  colony  a  benefit  nearly  equal  to  that 
which  his  respected  father  conferred  by  the 
introduction  of  fine-woolled  sheep.  Sir  T.  L. 
Mitchell,  the  surveyor-general  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  1847  visited  Spain,  and  obtained 
useful  information  on  the  mode  of  preparing 
raisins,  that  he  might  be  still  more  exten- 
sively useful  to  the  land  of  his  adoption. 
The  olive  and  mulberry  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  New  South  Wales  ; 
and  olive  oil  and  silk  may,  ere  long,  be 
added  to  its  list  of  products.  Indigo  grows 
wild  in  several  districts  in  New  England, 
where  the  soil  and  seasons  are  well  adapted 
for  the  growth  of  coffee,  tea,  cocoa,  and  sugar. 
Cotton  and  tobacco  ought  also  to  become  very 
valuable  articles  of  export.  Moreton  Bay,  and 
the  regions  to  the  northward,  to  which  Dr. 
Lang  has  drawn  public  attention,  will  doubt- 
less, in  time,  possess  great  plantations  of  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  rice,  and  other  articles  wliieh  we 
now  receive  from  the  United  States.  Aus- 
tralia can  procui'e  from  India,  from  China, 
and  from  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archi- 
pelago, any  required  quantity  of  free  labour, 
skilled  in  the  cultivation  of  these  great 
staples  of  Eiu'opeau  consumption,  at  a  price 
of  fourpence  or  sixpence  per  day ;  and  I 
confidently  look  forwai-d  to  the  period  when 


the  intercourse  between  England  and  Aus- 
tralia will  constitute  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  lucrative  portions  of  the  traffic  of  tlie 
British  empire. 

The  extension  of  pasturage  is  furnishing 
an  increasing  supply  of  dairy  produce,  which 
will  not  only  render  the  coloni.sts  inde- 
pendent of  foreign  supplies,  but  also  yield 
a  surplus  for  export.  The  decrea.sing  im- 
ports and  increasing  exports  of  butter  and 
cheese  are  thus  stated,  from  18^t.3  to 
184.8 :— 


Tear. 

Imported. 

Exported. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

lb.s. 

lbs. 

1843 

248.170 

£9.497 

81,173 

£3,488 

1844 

60,704 

1,184 

188.174 

3,717 

1845 

22,216 

579 

172,368 

4,313 

1846 

45,456 

1,062 

100,287 

3,665 

1847 

10,164 

413 

253.880 

5,977 

1848 

15,456 

417 

216,130 

4,116 

Imports  for  the  under-mentioned  years. 


Year 

Deals. 

Other  Timber. 

Sandal 
wood. 

Total 

Sawn,  &c. 

Wrought. 

Shingles. 

Laths. 

Paling 

Value. 

1843 
1844 
1845 

1846 

1847 
1848 

Quantity. 
12,327 

2,951 

/  10,457 

I       256  loads 

31,256 

22,418 
17,952 

Quantity, 
f  212,890  ft.         \ 
\         509  loads   / 
/  101,228  ft.        -1 
I          108  loads    f 
604,524  ft.         \ 
541  loads    / 

1,255,569  ft. 

2,483,431  ft. 
2,652,970  ft. 

Quantity. 
82  packages 

54    do.      / 

5  prs.  sashes 

-      { 

Quantity. 

3,000 

414,000 

3  loads 

2,118,685 

1,485,000 

15i  loads 
2,633,600 
4,199,000 

No. 
115,000 

}       - 
254,500 

}  461,750 

1,424,800 
1,320,900 

No. 

172,000 

500,000 
12S,630 

392,570 

675.742 
767,915 

Tons. 
107 

90 

415 

44 

351 
50 

£10,156 

4,195 

10,541 

10,278 

14,951 
16,347 

I 


The  cheese  and  butter  made  in  New  South 
Wales  are  excellent;  "  Mrs.  Rankin's  cheese," 
prepared  at  Bathurst,  would  sell  well  in  Eng- 
land ;  other  ladies  are  now  turning  their 
attention  to  a  matter  peculiarly  within  their 
province,  and  the  markets  of  India  and  China 
will  take  off  their  hands  whatever  they  can 
prepare. 

Timber  has  not  hitherto  formed  a  large 
article  of  export ;  in  the  earlier  condition 
of  the  colony,  cedar  and  blue  gum  were  its 
staple  products ;  but  other  and  more  valuable 
items  have  usurped  their  ])lacc.  The  coun- 
try aroimd  ^loreton  Bay  must,  however, 
contain  abundance  of  good  furniture  wood, 
which  is  always  in  demand  in  England. 
The  following  shows  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  timber  for  several  years  into 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  book  on  Western 
AustraUa  the  quality  of  the  Australian 
woods  wiU  be  stated : — 
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Exports  for  the  under-mentioned  years. 


Year. 


Quantity  of  Cedar. 


Quantity  of  Blue  Gum,  Pine,  and 
other  Timber. 


No.  of  Treenails 

and  Spokes. 


Value. 


1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 

1839 

1840 
1841 
1842 

1843 


1844 


1845 

1846 
1847 

1848 


847,805 
940,486 
368,830 
580,393 
418,930 

1,086,437 
899,492 
907,921 

1,409,467 
116,828 
699,066 

729,001 

1,250,786 
513,139 

622,882 

944.121 

1,222,533 

214 

24 

781,415 

956,515 
953,995 


superficial  feet 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.    .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.    .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.    .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 

pieces  .     .  . 
logs   .... 

superficial  feet 

.     .  ditto  . 

.     .  ditto  . 


215,541 

608,647 

179,403 

416,857 

233,653 

147,170 

30,065 

145,628 

3,778 

18,828 

9,000 

823 

15 

151,500 

1,000 

27,404 

10,020 

30 


superficial  feet 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
ditto     . 
deals! 
logs  /    ■     ■     ■ 
superficial  feet 
.     .     ditto     . 
.     .     ditto     . 
.     .     ditto! 
logs    .     .     ./ 


deals! 


863,507    .    .    ditto 


99,500  superficial  feet! 

33  logs   ..../•• 

73,300  feet    .     .1 

241  logs,  &€.]•■     •     •     • 

390,006  feet 

46,830  feet 

22,150  feet 

20  pieces     

7,600  shingles  and  palings 


65,837 

181,817 

23,959 

24,316 

186,831 

328,503 

212,467 

178,969 

35,094 

62,989 

73,450 

40,588 

4,350 
26,890 
65,644 

155,294 


105,428 

105,908 

113,972 
165,648 

76,201 


£11,428 

16,293 

5,218 

8,401 

6,132 

13,153 

7,941 

10,489 

14,385 

14,463 

6,382 

8,815 

20,971 
7,004 
5,800 

9,813 


8,825 


8,074 

7,851 
7,333 

5,675 


Note. — 1844,  Also  a  large  quantity  of  Timber,  the  measurement  of  which  was  not  stated  when  entered  at  Custom  House. 


The  manufactories  in.  1848  were  :- 


Manufactories,  &c. 


Sydney 


Grinding  and  dressing  grain  :— 

Steam 

Water 

Wind 

Horse 

Total 

Distilleries 

Rectifying  and  compounding 

Breweries 

Sugar  refining 

Soap 

Tobacco  and  snuff  .     .     .     . 

Woollen  clotb 

Hat 

Rope 

Tanneries,  &c 

Salt 

Starch 

Blacking 

Patent  oatmeal  and  groats  . 
Salting  establishments  .  . 
Meat  preserving  ditto  .     .     . 

Potteries 

Glass  works 

Smelting  ditto,  copper      .     . 
Iron  and  brass  founderies 
Patent  slip  for  ships     .     .     . 

Steam  vessels 

Fire  engines 

VOL.     I 


Port 
Phillip. 


57 
56 
25 
39 


157 


2 

2 

12 

2 

15 
4 
6 
4 
4 

33 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
7 

1 
11 

1 
17 

3 


18 


TotaL 


65 
43 
26 
38 


175 


2 

2 

21 

2 

18 
4 
6 
4 
4 

40 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
7 
1 
1 

13 
1 

17 
3 


At  the  -n-oollen  manufactories  there  were 
made,  in  1847,  of  cloth,  18,484  yards;  of 
tweeds,  156,604  yards;  and  blankets,  424. 
The  tweeds,  an  excellent  fabric,  command  a 
ready  sale,  and  are  now  becoming  an  article 
of  export ;  the  manufacture  wiU,  doubtless, 
be  extended.  The  materials  for  making 
soap  abound;  the  thirteen  soap  manufac- 
tories made,  in  1848,  24,180  cwt.  The 
tobacco  manufactured  is  about  1,000  c^vt. 
annually,  and  as  the  cUmate  is  well  suited 
for  its  culture,  the  preparation  of  the  "  weed" 
will,  doubtless,  be  improved.  One  sugar- 
refining  establishment,  in  1848,  turned  out 
26,000  cwt.  of  refined  sugar.  The  pre- 
ceding list  of  manufactories  shows  how  greatly 
the  colonists  desire  to  render  themselves  in- 
dependent of  supplies  which  increase  their 
imports,  and  for  which  they  have  not  yet 
adequate  exports.  In  the  article  of  black- 
ing, alone,  they  say  the  value  of  imports 
has  been  reduced  by  £10,000  annually ;  it 
will,  however,  be  a  sounder  policy,  to  in- 
crease the  number  and  quantity  of  their 
exports  for  the  English  market,  by  which 
they  will  be  enabled  to  procure  manufac- 
tured articles  at  a  far  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  be  prepared  in  the  colony. 

The  minerals  will  ultimately  be  a  source 
3  z 
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of  wcjilth.  The  coal  niinrs  in  the  colony, 
their  (jroducc  in  18 IH,  and  the  value  of  it, 
was  : — 


Mines. 

Cool. 

Value. 

TdiiH, 

Aust.  Agi-ic.  Co.  Newcastle 

:il.:!si 

£11,737 

Ditto  at  Lakp  Macquarie    . 

1.700 

.010 

Ditto  at  Hiirwood      .     .     . 

l.l.w 

(iOH 

Ditto  at  Maithiml      .     .     . 

7,02:! 

l,'-'(i.i 

Ditto  at  Morpeth       .     .     . 

•JOu 

.'i.j 

Ditto  at  Moreton  Bay    .     . 

400 

120 

Total 

45,447 

14,275 

All  but  the  fir-st-riamcd  mine  arc  in  the 
early  staf^es  of  tlieii'  working  ;  some  ordy 
comnieneed  in  1848. 

There  are  five  copper  mines  commencing 
work,  viz. — at  Rathurst,  Yass,  and  Molong. 
The  Fitzroy  iron  mine  at  Berrima  has  had 
its  machinery  put  np  and  shaft  sunk  in 
1848.  Li  the  language  of  the  official  report 
to  government,  "the  ore  of  this  mine  has 
the  peculiar  property  of  turning  into  pure 
steel  when  smelted."  If  gold,  as  is  ex- 
pected, be  fovmd  in  large  quantities,  another 
valuable  article  of  export  will  be  pro\-ided  ; 
for  the  precious  metal  will  henceforth  be- 
come a  merchantable  commodity,  and  rank 
among  exchangeable  products.  Gold  is  a 
raw  product,  and  answers  the  same  purpose 
as  wool,  tallow,  oil,  timber,  copper,  iron,  or 
any  other  article,  in  enabling  its  finders  to 
purchase  such  merchandize  as  they  may 
require.  K,  therefore,  gold  exists  in  Aus- 
tralia, to  an  extent  at  least  equal  to  that 
found  in  California,  there  can  be  no  reason 
for  preventing  tlic  colonists  gathering  it. 
Every  pound  of  gold  raised  in  the  mines  or 
valleys  of  the  AustraUan  Alps,  will  enable  the 
colonist  to  piu'chase  a  pound's  worth  of 
Enghsh  manufactures.  The  currency  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  very  far  below  the 
amoimt  required  for  a  remunerating  inter- 
change of  labour  and  goods.  In  England, 
the  whole  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  bank-note 
currency,  in  actual  circulation,  is  not  .£3 
sterling  per  head ;  in  Scotland,  it  is  nearly 
£.5 ;  in  Ireland,  it  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  ten  shillings  for  each  inhabitant : 
whereas  a  full  currency  ought,  at  the  vei-y 
least,  be  equal  to  iilO  sterling  per  head, 
othcr^visc  the  nation  is  exposed  to  the  vicis- 
situdes arising  from  the  alternate  states  of  a 
deficiency  or  a  plethora  of  money :  panic 
succeeds  prosperity  in  a  vicious  circle,  ren- 
dering commerce  a  gambling  game,  and 
enterprise    a    hazardous    speculation.     The 


production  of  large  quantities  of  gold  in 
Australia  would,  thcn'fore,  be  a  great  gain 
to  the  cohiiiists,  and  a  l)oon  fif  incalculable 
value  to  the  people  of  Kngland.  I 

The  important  subject  of  emigration  will 
be  fully  discussed  in  the  last  volume  of  this 
work,  and  a  fair  examination  l»e  made  (jf  the 
relative  advantages  and  prospects  of  the 
several  colonics  for  different  cia-s-scs  of  emi- 
grants; it  will  consequently  be  only  desira- 
ble to  give  here  the  annexed  statement  of 
the  average  jirices  of  food,  and  the  general 
wages  of  labour  in  New  South  Wales  during 
the  year  18  f8,  by  which  intending  emigrants 
of  the  poorer  class  can  judge  the  cost  o( 
living,  and  the  means  available  for  its  sup- 
port. It  is  calculated  that  New  South  Wales 
could  with  case  afford  remimcrative  employ- 
ment annually  to  10,000  additional  able- 
bodied  immigrant  labourers  for  the  next  ten 
years ;  and  there  is  no  country  better  adapted 
for  a  man  whose  power  of  manual  labour  is 
his  sole  property,  and  who  possesses  the 
indispensable  requisites  of  honesty,  sobriety, 
and  persevering  industry : — 

Average  Prices  of  Pnxliire  durinr/  1848  at  Sydney: 
— Wheaten  flour,  10*.  to  12s.  per  100  lbs.;  wheat, 
4s.  to  4s.  fxl.  per  bushel  imperial ;  wheaten  bread, 
2W.  to  'Ad.  loaf  of  2  lbs.;  maize,  Is.  bd.  to  Is.  lOrf. 
per  bu.sliel ;  barley,  2s.  M.  to  'is.  f>d. ;  oats  or  rje, 
3s.  6(/.  to  4s.  6rf.  ;  potatoes,  3s.  to  6s.  per  cwt. ;  hay, 
£4  to  £6  per  ton ;  straw,  £2  5s.  to  £2  1 0«. ; 
homed  eattled,  £2  5s.  to  £2  10s.  per  head ;  horses, 
£4  to  £20  each ;  sheep,  5s.  to  7s.  Qd.  per  head ; 
goats,  5s.  to  15s.  each;  swine,  7s.  6</.  to  £2;  milk, 
6f/.  per  quait ;  butter,  fresh,  ikt.  to  Is.  per  lb. ;  salt, 
colonial,  5rf.  to  10</. ;  cheese,  colonial,  id. ;  fresh  beef, 
1  \d.  to  'Id. ;  mutton,  'id. ;  fresh  pork,  4rf.  to  bd. ;  rice, 
'2-,d.;  cotToe,  8(/.  :  tea,  Is.  id.;  moist  sugar,  2\d.  ; 
salt,  \d.;  wine  (Cape),  4s.  per  gallon;  brandy,  16*.; 
rum,  imported,  10s. ;  beer,  colonial,  Is.  id. ;  tobacco, 
imported,  3s.  2d.  per  lb.;  tobacco,  colonial.  Is.  .3(/. 

Wuijef.  of  inJui/;-.— Domestic,  male,  £18  to  £40 
])er  annum;  female,  £12  to  £25;  predial,  £18  to 
£25  ;  trades,  £35  to  £40. 

Weights  and  Measures,  as  in  England. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — The  fruits  and 
culinary  vegetables  of  Australia  are  nimie- 
rous  and  of  excellent  quality.  In  a  small 
garden  at  Paramatta  I  had  the  apple,  pear, 
peach,  nectfuinc,  apricot,  loquat,  qrunce, 
chciTy,  plum,  melon,  pine-apple,  figs,  citron, 
orange,  grape,  midbeny,  walnut,  gooseberry, 
strawberry,  raspberrv',  and  currant,  aU  in 
full  perfection.  So  abundant  is  the  peach, 
that,  in  mauy  places,  I  have  seen  the  far- 
mers feeding  their  pigs  >vith  the  windfalls 
of  their  teeming  orchards.  My  lamented 
friend,  the  late  Allen  Cunningham,  informed 
me,  that  during  his  explorations  in  the 
interior,  he  and  his  men  were  often  refreshed 
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and  nourished  by  finding  peacli-trees  scat- 
tered about  in  the  forest,  where  they  had 
grown  fi'oin  stones  planted  by  bush-rangers, 
or  from  having  been  dropped  by  birds.  Li 
grateful  recognition  of  the  benefits  thus 
received,  as  a  weary  and  fainting  traveller, 
Cunningham  always  carried  about  him  a 
bag  of  peach  stones,  which  he  planted  on 
eveiy  occasion,  in  suitable  places.  The 
small  settlers  make  a  cider  and  a  brandy 
from  their  peach  fruit. 

Among  other  fruit-trees,  besides  those 
above-named,  are  the  almond,  which  flou- 
rishes remarkably  well ;  banana,  in  the  more 
northern  positions.  The  fig  produces  two 
crops  in  the  year,  without  any  further 
trouble  than  that  of  planting :  the  fruit  is 
of  the  finest  flavour,  abundant  in  quantity, 
presses  well,  and  will  probably  become  a 
valuable  article  of  export.  Grapes,  of  every 
variety,  are  very  plentiful,  and  are  now 
being  dried  as  raisins,  as  well  as  extensively 
manufactured  into  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar. 
The  Cliinese  fruit,  termed  loquats,  are  as 
fine  as  any  I  ate  in  China.  While  on  this 
subject,  I  venture  to  recommend  to  the 
colonists  the  introduction  of  the  lichee,  and 
other  excellent  fruit,  which  I  obtained  at 
Foochoofoo  and  at  Shanghai.  Our  consuls 
at  those  stations  could  readily  procure  the 
young  fruit-trees.  Melons,  water  and 
sweet,  grow  almost  wild  in  New  South 
Wales.  The  farmers  scatter  a  few  seeds 
among  their  corn,  and  they  thrive  so  luxu- 
riantly as  to  be  scarcely  an  article  of  sale, 
except  in  the  towns.  They  sometimes  attain 
a  size  of  twenty-four  pounds  weight.  The 
lemon  flourishes  as  standards  or  as  hedge- 
rows. The  orange  arrives  at  a  degree  of 
perfection  greater  than  I  have  witnessed  in 
any  other  coimtry  excepting  Malta.  A 
richer  sight  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
Mr.  Suttor's  orangerie  near  Paramatta.  If 
I  remember  rightly,  I  walked  through  one 
grove  of  large  orange  trees,  in  full  bearing, 
which  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length ;  and  I  believe  the  respected  pro- 
prietor found  it  a  very  profitable  article  of 
production.  Mr.  Mobbs  also  realized  a 
handsome  fortune  from  his  orangerie.  The 
mulberry  thrives  in  every  part  of  the  colony  ; 
and  its  growth  may  be  augmented  to  an 
almost  indefinable  extent  for  the  feeding  of 
silkworms ;  but  I  woidd  recommend  tlie 
obtainment  of  a  peculiar  species  of  mulberry 
which  grows  near  Nankin,  and  in  the  regions 
bordering  the  great  river  Yangt-tsc-kiang, 
which  is  foimd  by  the  experienced  Chinese 


to  yield  the  finest  silk.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Port  Stephens  and  Port  Mactjuarie  ought 
to  be  among  the  most  productive  silk  coim- 
trics  in  the  world ;  and  to  render  them  so 
skilled,  Chinese  might  be  induced  to  settle 
in  the  country,  bringing  with  them  the 
midberry  and  best  silkworms.  The  olive 
aftbrds  great  promise :  wherever  the  vine 
yields  well,  there  the  olive  generally  thrives. 
I  noticed  how  this  valuable  commercial 
slirub  flourished  at  Ithaca,  Cephalonia,  and 
along  the  coast  of  the  Morea,  where  the 
soil  and  climate  were  very  similar  to  those  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  walnut,  filbert,  and 
chestnut  are  in  perfection,  especially  the 
filbert,  which  are  of  a  size  and  flavour  unsur- 
passed. All  the  culinary  vegetables  of 
Europe  are  of  large  size  and  exceUent 
flavour.  Potatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips, 
onions,  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  spinach,  arti- 
choke, asparagus,  celery,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
seakale,  yams,  rhubarb,  &c.,  would  be  highly 
prized  in  Covent-gardcn  market.  The  various 
beautifid  flowers  which  adorn  the  gardens  of 
England  are  extensively  cultivated  in  New 
South  Wales,  where  they  attain  a  magnitude 
and  beauty  which  add  to  their  natural  charms. 
The  saying,  that  the  fniits  of  Australia  are 
without  flavour,  and  the  flowers  devoid  of 
odour,  refers  to  those  of  the  country,  and 
not  to  the  introductions  from  Em'ope.  The 
annual  exhibitions  of  the  "  Austrahan  Floral 
and  Horticultural  Society,"  at  Sydney,  faii-ly 
rival  those  of  Chiswick  or  Regent's-park ; 
and  the  botanical  gardens  at  Sydney,  the 
governor's  gardens  at  Paramatta,  those  of 
Mr.  M'Arthur,  and  other  colonists,  are 
equal,  in  extent  and  variety,  to  many  of  the 
best  gardens  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Englishman  carries  his  love  of  fruits  and 
flowers  to  whatever  couutiy  he  makes  his 
home ;  and,  in  Australia,  he  has  full  scope 
for  the  gratification  of  liis  refined  taste  and 
habits. 

Maritime  Commerce. — The  trade  of  New 
South  Wales  was  for  many  years  in  a  veiy 
unsatisfactorj'  state ;  the  imports  were  ia 
value  about  five  times  that  of  the  exports, 
and  the  balance  of  payments  in  exchange 
was  defrayed  by  bills  on  her  majesty's  trea- 
sury in  London  to  meet  the  convict  expendi- 
ture in  the  colony.  There  were  then  few 
exportable  articles,  and  it  was  feared  that  no 
staple  ])rodiicts  avaUable  for  transmission  to 
England  could  be  created.  By  extraordi- 
nary energy  these  difficulties  have  been 
surmounted ;  there  is  now  no  convict  ex- 
penditure from  tiie  home  exchequer,  and  an 
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examination  of  tlie  annexed  complete  returns 
of  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  the 


last  twenty  years  will  shew,  tliat  they  are 
now  balanced  the  one  against  the  other. 


Imporls  into  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  1828  to  1848. 

Year 

From 

From  British 

From  South  Sea 

From 

From  United 

From  oth^T 

Total. 

Great  Britain. 

Colonies. 

Islands. 

Fisheries. 

States. 

Foreign  StaU-» 

1828 

£399,892 

£125,862 

— 

£44,246 

— 



£570,000 

1829 

423,463 

135,486 

— 

42,055 

— 

— 

601,004 

1830 

268,935 

60,356 

— 

91,189 

— 

— 

420,480 

1831 

241,989 

68,804 

— 

179,359 

— • 

— 

490,l.-)2 

1832 

40;),3I4 

47,895 

— 

147,.381 

— 



604.620 

1833 

434,220 

61,602 

— 

218,090 

— 

— 

713,972 

1834 

669,003 

124,570 

— 

197,757 

— 

— 

991,990 

1835 

707,183 

144,824 

£1,420 

177,365 

£13,902 

£70,161 

1,114,8115 

1836 

794,422 

220,254 

1,972 

135,730 

22,739 

62,289 

1,237,406 

1837 

807,264 

300,313 

1,764 

80,441 

9,777 

97,932 

1,297,491 

1838 

1,102,127 

309,918 

5,548 

71,506 

8,066 

82,112 

1,579,277 

1839 

1,251,969 

576,537 

3,863 

186,212 

23,093 

194,697 

2,236,371 

1840 

2,200,305 

431,146 

1,348 

104,895 

24,164 

252,331 

3,014,189 

1841 

1,837,369 

332,296 

24.361 

97,809 

35,282 

200,871 

2,527,988 

1842 

854,774 

298,201 

10,020 

64,999 

20,117 

206,948 

1,455,059 

1843 

1,034,942 

227,029 

22,387 

42,579 

12,041 

211,566 

1,550,544 

1844 

643,419 

153,923 

10,624 

32,507 

17,187 

73,600 

931,260 

1845 

777,112 

237,759 

40,048 

43,503 

7,416 

128,016 

1.2.33,854 

1846 

1,119,301 

262,943 

21,799 

56,461 

4,459 

165.559 

1.630,522 

1847 

1,347,241 

388,724 

6,919 

41,557 

1,550 

196,032 

1,982.023 

1848 

1,084,054 

263,787 

2,642 

73,715 

2,065 

130,287 

1,556,550 

1849 

Exports  from  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  1828  to  1848. 


To 

To  British 

To  South  Sea 

To 

To  United 

To  other 

Total. 

Great  Britain. 

Colonies. 

Islands. 

Fisheries. 

States. 

Foreign  States. 

1828 

£81.(108 

£4,845 



£6,708 



. 

£90,050 

1829 

146,283 

12,692 

— 

15,821 

— 

— 

161.716 

1830 

120,559 

15,597 

— 

— 

— 

— 

141.461 

1831 

211,138 

60,354 

— .     • 

16,949 

— 

— 

324,168 

1832 

252,106 

63,934 

— 

19,545 

— 

— 

384,344 

1833 

269,508 

67,344 







— 

394,801 

1834 

400,738 

128,211 



28,729 

— 

— 

587.640 

1835 

496,345 

83,108 

£2,696 

39,882' 

£18,594 

£3.011 

682.193 

18.36 

513,976 

136,596 

9,628 

30,180 

13,697 

2,625 

748,624 

1837 

518,951 

157,975 

485 

54,434 

10,617 

17,593 

760,854 

1838 

583,154 

160,640 

7,137 

33,988 

11,324 

6,525 

802,768 

1839 

597,100 

289,857 

1,347 

34,729 

18,568 

7,175 

948,776 

1840 

792,494 

520,210 

6,621 

27,864 

27,885 

24,618 

1,399,692 

1841 

706,336 

238,948 

13,144 

18,417 

4,837 

41,715 

1,023,397 

1842 

685,705 

298,023 

3,005 

22,862 

17,101 

40,715 

1,067,411 

1843 

825,885 

285,756 

17,934 

18,827 

— 

23,918 

1,172.,320 

1844 

854,903 

236,352 

14,106 

11,623 

— 

11,131 

1,128.115 

1845 

1,254,881 

276,788 

17,656 

1,593 

— 

5.068 

1,555,986 

1846 

1,130,179 

328,922 

13,441 

590 

— 

8,407 

1,481,539 

1847 

1,503,091 

335,137 

14,231 

— 

— 

17,587 

1,870.046 

1848 

1,483,224 

335,887 

6,944 





4,313 

1,830,368 

1849 

The  relative  proportion  of  the  sliipping 
engaged  in  the  trade  of  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  and   of  Melbourne,  Port  Phillip,  is 


thus  shown  by  the  tonnage  entering  inwards 
from  Great  Britain,  the  British  colonies,  and 
elsewhere,  in  1848  : — 


From 

From  British  Colonies. 

From 

South  Sea 

Islands. 

From 

From 

From  other 
Foreign 
Sutes. 

Great  Britain. 

New  Zealand. 

Elsewhere, 

Fisheries. 

United  States. 

Sydney  .    . 
Port  Phillip 

No. 
71 
48 

Tons. 
34,:!0<1 
•23i'9.5 

No. 

106 

10 

Tons. 

23,877 
9.56 

No. 
233 
406 

Tons. 
4.5,173 
42,349 

No. 
23 

Tons. 
2,695 

No. 
63 

Tons. 
17,473 

No. 
1 

Tons 
406 

No. 

30 

5 

Tons. 
7,7-53 
1,018 

No. 
527 
469 

Tons. 

131,686 

67,618 

Total    . 

U9 

o7,60-l 

UG 

24,883 

639 

87,522 

23 

2,695 

63 

17,473 

1 

406 

35 

8,771 

996 

199,304 

CUSTOM  DUTIES,  WHARFAGE  RATES,  &c.,  LEVIED. 
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The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  inwards  in  the  colony  of  New  South 
"Wales  (including  the  district  of  Port  Phillip),  from  the  year  1837  to  1848,  inclusive,  was  — 


From 

From  British  Colonies. 

From 

South  Sea 

Islands. 

From 

From 

United 

States. 

From  other 
Foreign 
States. 

Total. 

Year. 

Great  Britain. 

New  Zealand. 

Elsewhere. 

Fisheries. 

No. 

Tons. 

.Ni>. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons. 

1837 

56 

21,816 

36 

5,4,S0 

233 

33,751 

5 

681 

48 

13,004 

6 

1,220 

17 

4,21)2 

400 

,S0,114 

1838 

102 

41,848 

38 

4391 

241 

34,469 

6 

616 

31 

7,928 

1 

274 

9 

2,351 

428 

91,777 

1839 

137 

58,123 

51 

8,368 

290 

45,928 

7 

836 

36 

9,.321 

4 

1,177 

38 

11,721 

663 

135,474 

1840 

190 

80,806 

68 

13,123 

347 

53,625 

6 

750 

27 

8,0S7 

8 

2,520 

63 

20,047 

709 

178,9.58 

18-tl 

251 

106,332 

48 

7,601 

322 

43,922 

3 

358 

23 

6,163 

13 

4,754 

.54 

14,648 

714 

183,778 

1842 

137 

.55,144 

81 

14,085 

282 

42,365 

19 

2,902 

20 

5,806 

7 

2,762 

82 

20,857 

628 

143,921 

1S43 

87 

.35,914 

43 

6,229 

325 

43,934 

2.5 

4,194 

30 

7,967 

5 

1,116 

43 

11, .510 

558 

110,864 

1844 

78 

.34,765 

.54 

7,189 

226 

31,195 

13 

1,831 

27 

7,888 

3 

1,005 

16 

3,666 

417 

87,539 

184.5 

80 

29,954 

62 

6,237 

364 

47,532 

24 

2,612 

37 

11,900 

1 

243 

29 

6,874 

.597 

105,352 

1846 

84 

36,761 

65 

10,865 

475 

57,485 

27 

3,005 

79 

24,375 

1 

370 

36 

8,606 

767 

141,467 

1847 

88 

37,941 

lO 

10,516 

565 

69,614 

25 

2,443 

78 

22,558 

1 

160 

46 

11,672 

878 

1.54,904 

1848 

119 

57,604 

116 

24,833 

639 

87,522 

23 

2,695 

63 

17,473 

1 

406 

35 

8,771 

996 

199,304 

Duties  levied  under  the  authority  of  Acts 
of  Parliament — (1.)  Upon  all  spii'its  made  or 
distilled  in  the  colony,  3s.  6rf.  per  gallon; 
(2.)  Upon  all  rum  or  whisky  imported,  3*.  Qd. 
pe?  gallon;  (3.)  Upon  all  other  spii-its  and 
Uqueres  whatsoever  imported,  6s.  per  gallon ; 
(4.)  Wine  imported,  fifteen  per  cent,  addi- 
tional value;  (5.)  Tea,  sugai-,  flour,  meal, 
wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain  and  pulse 
imported,  5s.  per  cent,  additional  value; 
(6.)  Tobacco  unmanufactured,  Is.  6c?.  per  lb. ; 
(7.)  Tobacco  manufactured,  2s.  Qd.  per  lb. ; 
(8.)  All  other  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize, 
not  being  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  imported  into  the  colony, 
ten  per  cent,  additional  value.  Wine  im- 
ported for  the  use  of  military  and  naval  offi- 
cers on  full  pay,  free  of  duty. 

There  are  also  wharfage  rates  le%-ied  at 
public  and  private  sufi'erance  wharfs,  and 
on  all  descriptions  of  goods  imported  :  for 
instance,  at  pubUc  wharfs,  on  beer,  per  hhd. 
6«?. ;  on  wine  or  spii-its,  Is.  per  leaguer; 
on  sugar,  Is.  4rf.  per  hhd. ;  on  unenumerated 
goods,  2s.  Ad.  per  ton.  There  is  also  a  rate 
levied  of  one  halfpenny  per  ton  per  diem  on 
vessels  unloading  or  refitting,  beyond  a  cer- 
tain number  of  days;  for  instance,  thirty-five 
days  are  allowed  free  for  a  ship  of  500  tons. 
Custom  Souse  Charges. 


Description. 

CustomHouse 
Charges. 

Light 
House 
Dues. 

For  the  entry  inwards  or  clearance.^ 
outwards  of  ships  or  vessels  (ves- 
sels under  50  tons  registered  in 
Sydney  excepted) ;  for  any  steam  L 
vessels  in  the  coasting  trade  irom 
one  port  to  another  of  New  South 
Wales ■ 

For  every  other  vessel  so  emptied 
above  60  and  not  exceed.  100  tons 

For  every  other  vessel  so  emptied! 
above  100  tons J 

For  every  other  ship  or  vessel  .    . 

Entry. 
Is.  3d. 

2    6 

7    6 
15    0 

Clear. 
ls.3rf. 

2    6 

7    6 
15    0 

Per  ton. 
Os  0\d. 

2    0 

0    2 
0    2 

A  Tonnage  Duty  is  le\-ied  of  Zd.  per  ton  on 
all  vessels  above  fifty  tons  entering  any  port 
in  the  colony,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  paid  at  any  other  port  of  the  colony 
^vithin  the  previous  four  months.  Coasting 
vessels  pay  only  once  a-year. 

Harbour  Dues,  varying  from  5s.  on  vessels 
under  fifty  tons,  to  30s.  on  vessels  of  500 
tons  and  upwards,  are  levied  on  entry  of 
harbour,  or  on  shifting  anchorage,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  leaving  port.  Coasting  vessels 
from  one  port  of  the  colony  to  another 
exempted. 

The  value  of  the  trade  in  articles  of  British 
and  British  colonial  produce  and  manufac- 
ture, is  shewn  in  a  return  only  complete  for 
the  last  five  years.  It  includes,  as  does  the 
previous  and  subsequent  statements.  Port 
Phillip  district : — 

Imports. 


Year. 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


United 
Kingdom. 


£629,510 
786,514 
1,111,238 
1,269,183 
1,029,926 


British 
Dominions. 


£154,572 

156,491 

88,638 

95,118 

114,900 


Foreign 
States. 


£147,178 
290.849 
430,646 
617,722 
411,724 


Total. 


£931,260 
1,233,854 
1,630.522 
1,982,023 
1,556,550 


Exports. 


Year 


1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 


New  South 
Wales. 

£864,709 
1,269,062 
1,201,433 
1,649,031 
1,621, .509 


United 
Kingdom 


£119,197 
100,901 
120,424 
136,385 
127,368 


British 
Dominions. 


£64,266 

110,160 

80,499 

15,865 

22,220 


Foreign 
States. 


£79,943 
75,863 
79,183 
68,765 
59,271 


Total. 


£1,128.115 
1,555,986 
1,4S1,.5.39 
1,870,046 
1,830,368 


It  appears  from  the  foregoing  tliat  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  of  British  produce 
and  manufactm-e  in  1818  were,  in  value,  up- 
wards of  fcl,0()0,0()()  sterling,  or  more  than 
t5  per  head  of  the  population.  The  im- 
])orts  into  the  United  States  of  British  goods 
do  not  amount  to  ten  shilUngs  per  hea4- 
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ARTICLES  OF  IMPORT  INTO  N.  S.  WALES,  1835—1840—1818. 


The  increase  of  the  imports  of  New  South 
Wales  IjctwRen  1835  and  1810  was  very  re- 
markable ;  a  few  items  will  shew  the  profp-css 
of  the  colony  in  five  years : — 

Afiricuitiiral  implements,  in  18:i.5,  >iil ;  in  1840, 
£4,')fj.j ;  iii)i)arel  and  slojjs,  i;.JH,(!.)8  and  £144,890 ; 
bacon  and  hams,  44,:i7:S  and  ()75,"H5  lbs. ;  beef  and 
pork,  ■2,.'ill  and  li),7G(;  barrels;  beer  and  ale,  421,097 
and  1,292,701  gallons;  hooks,  £4,099  and  £12,791; 
butter,  74,090  and  :5:!H,77.J  lbs.  ;  cabinet  and  uphol- 
stery ware,  £4,020  and  £10,180;  coffee,  18:i,80:5  and 
469,457  Iba. ;  copper  (sheet  and  old),  41,581  and 
358,788  lbs. ;  cordage,  .'i,042  and  10,103  cwts.  ;  com 
and  wheat,  101,28:i  and  224,021  bushels;  other  grai", 
21,101  and  7(),270  bushels;  wheat  and  Hour,  3,672  and 
21,882  bushels;  cotton  manufactures,  £61,190  and 
£142.150  (in  1839,  £2;{0,775) ;  earthenware,  £6,S20 
and  £20,179  ;  fruit,  of  all  sorts,  £2,597  and  £10,350; 
glass  manufactures,  £30.822  and  £03,425 ;  haber- 
dashery, £22,510  and  00,713  ;  hardware  and  cutlery, 
£18,253  and  £79,970;  hats,  £12,777  and  £23,24.5; 
hops,  10,332  and  1 20,1)96  lbs. ;  unwrought  iron, 
2,758,500  and  8,593,018  lbs.;  wrought  iron,  £20.235 
and  67,943  ;  lead  and  sliot,  31 5,590  and  1,104,009  lbs. ; 
leather  manufactures,  £7,216  and  £32,593 ;  linen 
manulactures,  £29,454  and  £66,955  ;  machinery,  nil 
and  £8,493  ;  medicines,  £708  and  £1 7,230 ;  cocoa-nut 
oil,  nil  and  14,006  gallons  ;  painters'  colours,  £7,223 
and  £15,545  ;  pickles  and  sauces,  £7,223  and  £15,545; 
rice,  859,060  and  7,517,716  lbs.  :  saddlery,  £.5,314  and 
£22,417;  salt,  76,278  and  154,322  bushels;  silk  manu- 
factures, £21,927  and  £44,590;  soap,  399,754  and 
2,656,780  lbs.;  spirits  of  all  sorts,  327,990  and  627,476 
gallons;  stationery,  £11,755  and  £36,744;  raw  sugar, 
5,176,730  and  11,269,856  lbs. ;  refined  sugar,  411,391 
and  1,039,078  lbs.;  tea,  1,311,357  and  1,189,100  lbs.; 
tobacco,  £13,194  and  £78,340;  wine,  of  all  sorts, 
313,427  and  494,285  gallons  ;  woollen  manufactures, 
£33,348  and  £111,979.  Aggregate  value  of  imports, 
£976,091  and  £2,548,775 ;  aggregate  value  of  exports, 
£675,220  and  £1,289,036.  Sheep's  wool,  3,908,177 
and  9,541,474  lbs.;  t^dlow,  12,026  and  48,874  lbs.; 
number  of  sheep  and  swine,  2,154  and  24,153;  num- 
ber of  neat  cattle,  225  and  3,365. 

Although  the  aggregate  value  of  the  im- 
ports exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  yet  there 
was  a  lai'ge  increase  not  only  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  colony,  but  also  of  many 
imported  articles,  which  passed  through  New 
South  Wales  as  a  depot  in  transitu  to  other 
surrounding  countries.  I  do  not  know  a 
similar  rapid  increase  of  commercial  pros- 
perity in  any  other  cotmtry,  and  but  for  the 
injurious  imperial  legislation  and  orders  from 
England,  this  wonderful  prosperity  would 
most  probably  have  remained  unchecked,  and 
England  would  have  participated  in  the  wel- 
fare of  its  distant  dependency. 

The  retm-n  of  articles  imported  into  the 
Sydney  district  alone  (exclusive  of  Port 
Phillip)  dming  the  year  1 8 17,  gives  the 
estimated  value  in  the  colony  at  .£1,5  14',327, 
and  for  1818  £1,1 8:2,874'.  An  eniuneration 
of  some  of  the  principal  articles  imported 
from  Great  Britain  dm-ing   the   year    1848 


will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  importance  of  a 
colonial  trade  to  Kngland ;  how  it  enters 
into  various  branches  of  manufactures,  and 
how  tlie  consumption  of  goods  made  at  home 
fosters  and  promotes  a  taste,  which  mast 
increase,  and  wiiicli  materially  tends  to 
create  a  preference  for  Engligh  over  foreign 
goods.  During  the  year  1848,  117  distinct 
article.^  were  imported  into  Sydney  from 
(jrcat  Britain;  I  select  from  the  list  before 
me  a  few  of  the  leading  articles,  shewing  the 
quantities  imported.  Excepting  sugar, 
9,988  tons,  and  tea  2,108,916  lbs.  (value 
.671,353  and  1:26,112,)  nearly  every  other 
article  was  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Qunntity  and  Value  of  some  of  the  Articles  of 
liritiili  Produce  imported  into  the  Sydney  District 
diiriny  the  year  1848.— Alkali  (soda),  3,325  cwt., 
£2,188;  apparel  and  slops,  1,507  bales,  £.55,510; 
ammunition — gunpowder,  34,466  lbs.,  £1,295;  shot, 
9(54  cwt.,  £1,009 ;  bags  and  sacks,  376  bales,  £4,205  ; 
beer  and  ale,  475,433  gallons,  £54,804 ;  blacking,  331 
casks,  £892  ;  blankets  and  counterpanes,  150  bales, 
£5,661;  brushware,  141  packages,  £2,312;  canvas, 
406  bales,  £7,867;  carpeting,  118,  £2,648;  car- 
riages and  carriage  materials,  07  packages,  £1,652; 
painters' colours,  4,001  kegs,  £4,883;  copper,  2,;}41 
cwts.,  £10,058;  cordage  and  rope,  3,835,  £3,674; 
corks  and  bungs,  271  bales,  £1,.305;  cottons,  1.696, 
£64,919;  drugs  and  medicines,  1.369  eases,  £9,594; 
earthenware  and  china,  1,090  crates,  £10,284;  salt 
fish,  833  barrels,  £1,632;  furniture,  928  packages, 
£3,258 ;  gLiss  and  glassware,  3,685,  £8,502 ;  grindery, 
86  casks,  £1,566 ;  haberdashery,  1,527  cases,  £73,597 ; 
hai'dware  and  ironmongery,  7,800  packages,  £65,029; 
hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  365  cases,  £6,730;  hops,  925 
pockets,  £3,703 ;  horse  hair,  56  casks,  £1,248  ;  hosiery 
and  gloves,  262  cases,  £11,829;  musical  instruments, 
101  cases,  £3,708;  iron  and  steel,  2,451  tons,  £22,533 
jewellery,  32  cases,  £2,529;  lead,  165  tons,  £3,022; 
unmanufactured  leather,  32  cases,  £1,230;  boots  and 
shoes,  624  trunks,  £1 3,529 ;  linens,  1 ,567  cases,  £50,272 ; 
lucifer  matches,  99  cases,  £975  ;  machiner>-,  99  pack- 
ages, £1,484;  malt,  3.511  casks,  £2,245;  mUlinery,93 
cases,  £3,833  ;  iron  nails,  2,253  kegs,  £i5,188;  copper 
nails,  652,  £1,821 ;  oil  cloth,  20  cases,  £257  ;  oilman's 
stores,  9,644  packages,  £28,927  ;  perfumen,',  100  cases, 
£1,291  ;  tobacco  pipes,  2,408  boxes,  £2,454  ;  pictures 
and  paintings,  41  cases.  £1,256;  pitch,  tar,  and  resin, 
1,957  ban-els,  £878 ;  plate  and  plated  ware,  28  cases, 
£1,284;  saddlery  and  harness,  197  cases,  £6.368; 
salt,  3,715  tons,  £9,403;  ship  chandler),  68  packages, 
£600;  shooks  and  staves,  13,404  bundles,  £133; 
silks,  131  ca.ses,  £12.348:  number  of  slates,  41,000, 
£170;  spirits— brandv.  118,819  gallons,  £28.316; 
rum,  223,706,  £26,400;  gin,  42,669,  £8,954;  whisky. 
9,480,  £2,425;  liqueures,  1,212,  £403;  starch  and 
blue,  499  ca.ses,  £1,170;  stationery  and  books,  1,891 
cases,  &c.,  £33,156;  tin  and  tinware,  1.29*5  boxes, 
£2.456 ;  tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  572,406  lbs., 
£10,968;  toys  and  turnery,  243  cases,  £3,315;  tur- 
pentine and  varnish,  2,406  gallons,  £371 ;  twine  and 
thread,  98  packages,  £1,542;  umbrellas  and  parasols, 
22  cases  £1,203:  vineg.ir,  21.946  gallons.  £1,368; 
watches  and  clocks,  81  cases.  £415;  wine,  302,741 
gallons.  £37.91 8 :  woollens,  1,508  bales,  &c.,  £57,365; 
woolpacks  and  bagging,  471  bales,  £8,350;  zinc,  910 
cwts.,  £228. 
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The  principal  exports  for  1848,  from  Syd- 
ney alone,  were — wool  12,445,04-8  lbs.,  value 
£683,628;  wooUen  manufactures  (Tweeds), 
59  packages,  value  £1,468;  tallow,  3,565 
tons,  £102,611;  horses,  1,181,  £14,137; 
homed  cattle,  10,208,  £16,457;  sheep, 
25,331,  £8,737  (about  6s.  lOd.  per  sheep) ; 
sperm  oil,  1,186  tuns,  £64,230;  black  whale 
oil,  196  tuns,  £3,177;  whalebone,  11  tons 
2  cwt.,  £1,385 ;  skins  of  neat  cattle,  1,308 
tons,  £17,498;  soap,  121  tons,  £2,716;  cedar, 
863,307  feet,  £5,133 ;  leather,  unmanufac- 
tured, 108  tons,  £5,702;  maize,  27,058 
bushels,  £3,063;  butter  and  cheese,  81  tons 
9  cwt.,  £2,836 ;  tallow  candles,  69,804  lbs., 
£1,117;  coals  and  coke,  6,266  tons,  £2,980; 
carts  and  waggons,  24 1,  £2,010.  Of  the  total 
exports  nearly  1,000,000  stcrhng  (£963,590) 
consist  solely  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  : 
out  of  £1,155,009,  total  exports,  the  amount 
sent  to  Great  Britain  was  £901,869,  to 
New  Zealand  £163,938,  and  to  other  Bri- 
tish possessions  £78,210. 

There  ai-e  other  ports  in  the  Sydney  dis- 
trict which  are  now  commencing  a  direct 
trade  with  England  and  other  places.     The 


exports  from  the  port  of  Newcastle  in  1847 
were  valued  at  £14,112,  and  included  2,450 
tons  of  coals,  value  £884,  or  7*.  2d.  per  ton; 
3,484  sheep,  379  homed  cattle,  58  horses, 
2,000  lbs.  of  floui-,  102  bushels  of  bariey, 
2,748  lbs.  of  maize,  ten  and  a  half  tons  of 
liay,  and  other  articles  were  all  sent  to  New 
Zealand.  To  England  were  sent  from  this 
new  port  in  the  same  year — wool  169,61 1  lbs., 
value  £9,435 ;  tallow,  30,4281bs.,  value  £600; 
The  trade  of  Melbourne  will  be  given  when 
describing  Port  PhQlip. 

The  ports  of  Austraha,  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  and  New  Zealand,  are  favoiu'ably 
situated  for  carrying  on  the  whale  fishery 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Since  1845 
whalers  have  been  exempted  from  port 
charges  in  Sydney  harbom-,  and  the  following 
is  a  retiu'u  of  the  ships  and  vessels  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  that  have  visited  Port  Jack- 
son during  the  last  five  years ;  distinguishing 
those  that  are  colonial,  British,  or  foreign, 
with  the  tonnage  of  each  description,  and  the 
estimated  value  of  the  cargoes  disposed  of  by 
the  last-mentioned  class  for  papnent  for 
n'|)airs,  refitting,  and  refreshment : — 
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The  number  of  ships  cufjafjecl  in  the  whale 
fislicry  in  1818,  in  connection  with  New 
South  Wales,  was  G  l ;  viz.,  37  foreign ;  3 
British ;  2 1  colonial :  and  the  produce — 
sperm  oil,  1,274  tuns,  value  t;67,005  ;  black 
oil,  38!)  tuns,  je9,180;  whalebone,  306 
tons,  £1,4.72.  Total  value  —  .€77,652. 
At  Port  Phillip  there  were  four  boats 
engaged,  which  collected  15^  tuns  of  oil, 
value  £235 ;  whalebone,  6  tons  6  cwt. 

The  increase  of  the  shipping  entering  the 
ports  of  New  South  Wales  has  been  very 
great  since  1828  : — 


Year. 

Number. 

Tons. 

1828 

137 

32,559 

1829 

158 

37,342 

1830 

157 

31,225 

1831 

155 

34.1)111) 

1832 

189 

3I3,U20 

1833 

210 

50,144 

1834 

215 

58.532 

WJ9 

2til. 

63,019 

Ifvie 

2(i9 

65,415 

1837 

400 

80,114 

1838 

428 

91,777 

1839 

500 

135,474 

1840 

709 

178.958 

1841 

714 

183,778 

1842 

628 

143,921 

1843 

558 

110.864 

1844 

417 

87,539 

1845 

597 

105,352 

1846 

767 

141,467 

1847 

878 

154,904 

1848 

996 

199,304 

In  twenty  years  the  number  of  sliips  in- 
creased seven-fold,  and  the  tonnage  six-fold. 
Since  1848  the  shipping  and  trade  of  the 
colony  have  been  very  laxgely  augmented. 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  built 
and  registered  in  the  colony  have  been  : — 


Year. 

VchscIb  Buiit. 

VuMtli  Ucgiitcred. 

Number. 

Tonj. 

Number. 

Torn. 

18.34 

9 

376 

19 

1,852 

1835 

7 

303 

21 

2,267 

1K36 

9 

301 

39 

4,560 

1837 

17 

760 

36 

3,602 

lH;i8 

20 

808 

41 

6.329 

1839 

12 

773 

79 

10,802 

1810 

18 

1,207 

98 

12,426 

18U 

35 

2,074 

110 

11,250 

1S42 

26 

1,357 

89 

9,948 

1S13 

47 

1,433 

92 

7,022 

IS  14 

18 

519 

87 

8,087 

1815 

18 

1,042 

98 

9,376 

1846 

28 

1,032 

83 

4,895 

1847 

36 

2,284 

104 

9.428 

1848 

28 

1,561 

103 

7,584 

The  numbers  respectivelv  built  and  regis- 

tered during  1848  in  the 

Sydney  and  Port 

Phillip  districts,  were — 

District. 

Ships  Built. 

Registered. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Svdney .     .     . 

26 

1,281 

87 

6,618 

336 

Port  Phillip   . 

2 

280 

16 

966 

80 

Total   . 

28 

1,561 

103 

7,584 

416 

I  have  now  recounted  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  trade 
and  staple  products  of  New  South  Wales; 
that  trade  is  again  in  a  healthy  state,  and  from 
the  large  quantity  of  shipping  to  which  it 
gives  employment,  in  voyages  occupying 
nearly  a  year,  out  and  home,  a  skilful  and 
hardy  race  of  seamen  are  trained,  well  adapted 
for  service  on  any  emergencv  necessary  for 
the  national  defences. 


CHAPTER  V. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES— PROGRESSI\^  GR.\NT  OF  FREE  INSTITUTIOXS 
— EX.\MINATIOX  OF  PROPOSED  NEW  CONSTITUTION— ANT)  LAWS  r\  FORCE 

IN  THE  COLONY. 


The  government  of  New  South  Wales  was 
founded  by  an  order  in  council,  dated 
6th  December,  1786.  By  that  order,  and 
by  the  king's  warrant,  dated  3rd  April,  1787, 
for  issuing  letters  patent,  to  appoint  a  ^^ce- 
admiral,  and  a  judge  of  the  vice-admiralty 
court  for  the  new  settlement,  its  limits  were 
declared  to  e.Ktend  "from  the  Northern 
Cape,  or  extremity  of  the  coast  called  Cape 


York,  in  the  latitude  of  10°37'S.,  to  the  South 
Cape ;  the  southern  extremity  of  the  coa.st, 
in  the  latitude  of  43°  39'  S.,  and  inland  to  the 
westward,  as  far  as  135^  E.  long.,  iueludins 
all  the  islands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
within  the  latitudes  aforesaid."  Norfolk 
Island  was  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
boimdary  marked  out  by  the  order  in  council. 
It  was  not  then  known  that  Van  Diemen's 
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Land  was  an  island  ;  and  it  continued  sub- 
ject to  New  South  Wales  until  an  order  in 
council,  dated  14tli  June,  1825,  declared 
Yan  Dieraen's  Land  independent  of  New 
South  Wales,  by  which  Bass'  Straits  became 
the  southern  limit  of  the  colony. 

By  the  commission  issued  to  captain 
Phillip,  the  first  governor  appointed  by  the 
crown  in  1787,  full  power  was  given  liim  to 
pardon  all  malefactors  sentenced  to  death 
by  the  court  of  criminal  jui'isdiction,  which 
consisted  of  a  judge- advocate,  (captain  Col- 
lins), and  six  officers  of  the  sea  and  land 
service,  acting  under  a  precept  issued  by  the 
governor.  No  offender  could  sufier  death 
unless  five  members  of  the  court  agreed  in 
the  award.  The  governor  was  fully  em- 
powered to  make  laws  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  colony.  The  act  27  Geo.  III., 
c.  2,  only  authorized  his  Majesty  to  establish 
a  court  of  criminal  juriscUction ;  but,  by  an 
order  in  council,  a  ci^il  court  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  judge-advocate,  and  two 
inhabitants  appointed  by  the  governor,  who 
were  to  hear  and  determine,  in  a  summary 
way,  aU  pleas  of  lands,  houses,  debts,  con- 
tracts, and  all  personal  pleas  whatsoever.* 
This  civil  com-t  coidd  examine  witnesses  on 
oath,  issue  executions  mider  the  hand  of  the 
judge-advocate,  and  gi'ant  probates  of  Avills 
and  administration  of  the  personal  estates  of 
intestates  dying  within  the  colony.  An 
appeal  lay  fi-om  this  court  to  the  governor, 
and  fi'om  him  to  the  Privy  Council  if  the  thiug 
iu  demand  exceeded  the  value  of  £500. 

For  several  years,  the  administration  of 
government  and  of  justice  was  despotic  and 
imperfect.  Shortly  after  the  foundation  of 
the  settlement,  several  con\dcts  stated  that 
the  period  of  their  sentence  to  transportation 
had  been  completed,  but  it  was  foimd  im- 
possible to  ascertain  if  their  statements  were 
true,  as  the  important  documents  concerning 
the  crimes  and  sentences  of  the  prisoners 
had  never  been  sent  from  England.  So 
little  were  even  the  formalities  of  jurispru- 
dence preserved,  that  the  judge,  after  hearing 
the  e\adence  against  a  criminal,  used  to 
retii-e  with  the  military  jury  to  deliberate 
upon  the  verdict  in  an  adjoining  room.  It 
was  only  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bigge, 
when  commissioner  of  inquiry,  that  judge- 
advocate  Wylde  charged  the  members  of 
the  court  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner. 
The  first  governors  paid  little  attention  to 
tlie  law  court,  whose  chief,  in  return,  was 
not  very  particular  in  registering  the  various 
I  •  See  Clarke  on  Colonial  Law.  London  :  1834. 
VOL.  I. 


orders  and  proclamations  issued,  from  timo 
to  time,  by  the  governors,  or  very  strenuous 
in  requiring  them  to  be  obeyed.  Governor 
Bligh  not  unfrequently  took  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  criminal  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and  punished  whom  he  chose. 

Governor  Macquarie,  of  whom  Mr.  Went- 
worth  thus  speaks — "  never  was  there  a  more 
humane  and  upright  man" — also  caused 
"  three  fi'eemen,  two  convicts,  and  two 
women"  to  be  seized  for  trespassing  on  a 
particular  spot :  he  ordered,  without  any 
hearing,  both  fi-eemen  and  conricts  to  be 
flogged  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  lashes 
each,  and  the  women  to  be  imprisoned  for 
forty-eight  hom-s.  These  and  other  proceed- 
ings led  to  an  investigation  of  the  state  of 
the  colony  under  the  authority  of  a  royal 
commission,  and  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  a  lawyer  of  much  popularity  at  Sydney, 
and  author  of  an  interesting  work  on  N.S. 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  iu  1819, 
prepared  the  way  for  a  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  and  of  justice. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1823,  his  Majesty, 
imder  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament 
(4  Geo.  IV.  c.  96),  issued  letters  patent 
constituting  a  supreme  court  with  cogni- 
zance of  ail  pleas,  civil,  criminal,  or  mixed, 
and  jiu'isdiction  in  aU  cases  whatsoever  in 
New  South  Wales  and  its  dependencies, 
after  the  manner  of  his  IMajesty's  courts  of 
King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exche- 
quer at  Westminster. 

In  1823-4,  the  first  step  in  the  progi-ess 
of  free  institutions  was  made  (under  the 
provisions  of  the  act  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  96),  by 
appointing  a  council  to  aid  the  governor; 
this  council  was  formed  of  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  troops,  the  archdeacon,  the 
colonial  secretary,  the  trcasm-er,  and  attor- 
ney-general. 

in  1823,  an  act  of  Parliament  (the  9  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  83,  s.  20)  declared  it  to  be  inexpe- 
dient to  call  a  Legislative  Assembly  for  the 
colony,  and  in  lieu  of  one,  provided  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  his  IMajcsty  luidcr  the 
sign  manual  to  constitute  and  appoint  a 
council  of  such  persons  resident  iu  the 
colony  not  exceeding  fifteen,  nor  less  than 
ten,  as  his  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  nomi- 
nate and  appoint. 

Under  tlic  authority  of  this  act  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature,  the  governor,  with  the 
concurrence  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members,  might  make  laws  for  the  colony, 
if  not  repugnant  to  the  act  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  83, 
or  to  the  charter,  or  letters  patent,  qv  orders 
4  A 
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in  council,  or  to  tlic  laws  of  England.  The 
governor  to  h;ivc  the  initiative  in  the  intro- 
duction of  ail  laws  to  be  submitted  to  dis- 
cission in  tlic  council,  provided  he  gave 
eight  clear  days'  notice  in  the  ])ublie  journals, 
or  by  pul)lic  advertisement  (should  there  be 
no  journals),  of  the  general  objects  of  the 
act  proposed  to  be  brought  under  considera- 
tion, unless  in  case  of  emergency,  wlicu  such 
notice  might  be  dispensed  with. 

Any  member  of  the  council  might  request 
the  governor  to  introduce  a  bill  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  council.     If  the  governor 
declined,  he  was  bound  to  lay  his  reasons  in 
writing,   together  with  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
before  the  council,  and  any  member,  disap- 
pro\ing  of  such  refusal,  might  enter  upon 
the  minutes  the  grounds  of  his  disapproba- 
tion.   If  a  majority  of  the  members  dissented 
from  any  bill,  and  entered  the  grounds  of 
their  dissent  on  the  minutes  of  councU,  the 
bill    could    not    become  law.       Every    bill 
passed  by  the  council  was  to  be  transmitted 
within  seven  days  to  the  supreme  court,  to  be 
enrolled,  and  after  fourteen  days  from  the 
date  of  such  enrolment,   it  came  into  opera- 
tion.     If  the  judges  represented  that  such 
bill  was  repugnant  to  statutes  or  other  public 
deeds    before  cited,    it   was   again    brought 
uiuler  the  consideration  of  the  councU,  and 
if  again  passed,  proceeded   into   operation, 
until    the    pleasure    of    his    Majesty    were 
known,  to  whom  were  to  be  transmitted  the 
opinions  of  the  judges,  &c.     The  votes  and 
proceedings  of  the  Legislative  Council  were 
to  be  officially  published  in  the  newspapers. 
The  governor  and  council  had  the  power  of 
imposing   taxes   for  local  purposes.      By  3 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  96,  continued  by  9  Geo.  IV., 
c.  83,  s.  26,  the  governor  was  authorized  to 
impose,    on    importation    into    the    colony, 
duties  not  exceeding  Ws.  a  gallon  on  British 
or  West  India  spirits,  and  15s.  on  all  other 
spirits :  not  exceeding  4s.  per  lb.  on  tobacco, 
nor  15s.  per  cent,  upon  goods,  wares,  &c., 
not  being  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and,  by  9  Geo. 
IV.,  c.  83,    s.   26,   the    governor    was    also 
empowered   to  levy   a   duty   upon   colonial 
spirits,  not  exceeding  that  levied  on  imported 
spirits. 

In  1842,  (30th  July),  under  the  act  5  &  6 
Victoria,  c.  76,  a  Legislative  Comicil  of 
thirty-six  members  was  created,  of  whom 
ouc-third  was  nominated  by  the  cro^ra,  and 
two-thirds  elected  by  the  colonists,  on  whom 
au  elective  franchise  was  conferred,  namely, 
an  estate  of  freehold  in  possession  in  lands 


or  tenements,  situate  within  the  district  for 
which  such  franchise  is  t<j  be  exercised,  of 
the  clear  value  of  £200  sterling  at  the  least, 
above  all  charges  and  incumbrances  in  any 
way  afl'ecting  the    same,  or  a  householder 
within  such  district,  occupying  a  dwelling- 
house  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  .£20  ster- 
ling  money  at  the   least.     No  person  was 
thus  qualified  to  vote  unless  he  had  arrived 
at  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a  natural 
born  or  naturalized  subject  of  the    queen ; 
and  if  he  had  been  attainted  or  convicted  of 
treason,  felony,  or  infamous  offence,  within 
her    Majesty's    dominions,    unless    he     had 
received  a  free  pardon,  or  one  conditional  on 
not  leaving  the  colony,  or  had  undergone 
the   sentence   or   punishment  to  which    he 
had     been     adjudged     for     such     offence. 
Voters  to  be  quaUfied  must   have  been  in 
possession  of  estate,  or  occupancy  of  house, 
at  least  six  calendar  months  before  the  date 
of  writ  for  election,  and  have  paid  up   all 
rates  and  taxes  payable  by  him  as  owner,  in 
respect  of  such  estate  or  house,  which  shaU 
have  become  payable  during  three  calendar 
months  next  before  election  or  registration. 
The    qualification    of   elective    members   of 
council  was  fixed  at  a  legal  and  equitable 
seisure  of  an  estate  of  freehold,  for  his  own 
use  and  benefit,  in  lands  and  tenements  in 
New  South  Wales,  of  the  yearly  value  of 
£100  sterling,    or  of  the  value  of  £2,000 
sterling,  above  all  charges  and  incumbrances 
affecting   the    same.     Under   this    act,    the 
legislature  then  in  operation  was  authorized 
to  make  aU  necessary  provisions  for  diriding 
the  colony  into  convenient  electoral  districts , 
for   issuing,    executing,    and   returning  the 
necessary  writs  for  such  elections ;  for  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  disputed  returns,  and 
other  such  matters :    but  it  was   provided, 
that  the   district  of  Port  PhilUp  should  be 
formed  by  a  straight  line  drawn  fi'om  Cape 
Howe   to  the  nearest    soui-ce   of  the  river 
Murray,  and  thence  along  the  course  of  that 
river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince of  South  Australia.     This  district  of 
Port  Phillip  was  to  retm-n  at  least  five  mem- 
bers ;  the  town  of  ^lelboiu-ne,  in  Port  Phillip, 
one ;  and  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,   tw  o 
members.     The    Legislative   CouncU,   when 
constituted,   had  power  given  them  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  the  members  of  their 
body,  and  to  alter  the  districts  and  electoral 
divisions,  provided  the  proportion  of  one-third 
members  of  the  council,  to  be  nominated 
by  her  ^Majesty,   be  preserved.     Not  more 
than  half  the  number  of  non-elective  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Legislative  Council,  appointed  by 
the  crown,  were  to  hold  any  office  of  emolu- 
ment under  the  crown  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  nou-elective  members  to  hold  their  scats 
for  five  years  from  the  date  of  appointment, 
or  until  the  council  be  dissolved.  Non- 
attendance  for  two  successive  sessions,  bank- 
ruptcy, insolvency,  being  a  pubUc  defaulter, 
conviction  of  treason  or  felony,  becoming 
a  subject  or  citizen  of  any  foreign  power  or 
powers,  or  being  non  compos  mentis  (of  un- 
sound miud),  would  be  causes  for  declaring  a 
seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  vacant.  The 
governor  and  Legislative  Comicil  were,  by 
this  act,  authorized  to  make  laws  for  the 
peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of  the 
colony,  provided  such  enactments  were  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England,  and  did 
not  interfere  in  any  manner  with  the  sale  or 
other  appropriation  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  crown  in  the  said  colony,  or  with  the 
revenues  thence  arising.  The  governor  might 
propose  laws  to  the  council ;  or  amend  the 
bills  passed  by  the  council,  when  presented 
to  him  for  her  Majesty's  assent ;  and  the 
council  might,  in  hke  manner,  retm-n  any  bill 
in  which  the  governor  shall  have  made  any 
amendments,  with  a  message,  signifying 
those  of  the  amendments  to  which  they 
agreed,  and  those  to  which  they  disagreed ; 
and  thereupon  the  bill  was  to  be  taken 
and  presented  for  her  IMajesty's  assent, 
with  the  amendments  so  agreed  to.  The 
governor  might,  in  her  Majesty's  name,  give 
an  assent  to  bills  passed  by  the  council,  or 
he  might  withhold  it,  reserving  such  bill  for 
the  signification  of  her  IMajesty's  pleasure 
thereon;  and  all  bills  afiecting  the  salaries 
of  the  governor,  superintendent  of  Port 
Phillip,  or  the  judges,  or  bills  altering  or 
aflecting  the  duties  of  customs  upon  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  or  altering 
the  constitution  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
shall,  in  any  case,  be  so  reserved,  except 
temporary  bills,  which  may  be  assented  to 
by  the  governor,  by  reason  of  some  public 
and  pressing  emergency.  All  bills  assented 
to  by  the  governor,  to  be  transmitted  to  one 
of  her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state ;  and 
the  queen  may,  by  her  Majesty's  order  in 
coimcU,  within  any  time  during  two  years 
after  the  receipt  of  the  said  bill,  declare  her 
disallowance  of  it.  The  taxes,  duties,  rates, 
and  imposts  levied  iq.the  colony,  were  de- 
clared to  be  appropriated  to  the  public  ser- 
vice within  the  colony,  by  ordinances  to  be 
enacted  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Council.  Dro- 


vided  the  governor  should  have  first  recom- 
mended to  the  coimcil  to  make  provision  fo- 
such  public  service,  towards  which  such 
money  is  appropriated,  and  subject  to  the 
fixed  annual  papnent  of  the  sums  mentioned 
in  the  following  schedule  : — 

Governor £5,000 

Superintendent  at  Port  Phillip       ....  1,500 

Chief  Justice 2,000 

Three  Puisne  Judges 4,500 

Salaries  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Gene-  ] 

ral,  Crown  Solicitors,  and  contingent  and  I  ^f.  ^„„ 

miscellaneous  expenses  of  adniiuistration  (  ~  ' 
of  justice  throughout  the  colony     .     .     .] 

Colonial  Secretary  and  his  department    .     .  7,000 

Colonial  Treasurer  and  his  department    .     .  5,000 

Auditor-General  and  his  department       .     .  3,000 

Salary  of  Clerk,  and  miscellaneous  expenses"!  „„„ 

of  Executive  Council J 

Pensions 3,000 

Public  Worship 30,000 

These  sums  might  be  varied,  or  altered, 
and  any  saring  accruing  thereby,  might  be 
appropriated  to  such  purposes  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  government 
of  the  colony  as  to  his  Majesty  might  seem  fit. 

By  clause  XLI.  of  this  act,  provision 
was  made  for  the  local  goverment  of  different 
parts  of  the  colony,  by  empowering  the  gov- 
ernor to  issue  letters  patent  under  the  great 
seal  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  to 
incorporate  the  inhabitants  of  every  county 
withia  the  colony,  or  of  such  parts  of  coun- 
ties or  other  dirisions  as  to  him  shall  seem 
fit,  to  form  districts  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act ;  to  constitute  in  each  district  of  not  less 
than  7,000  souls,  an  elective  council  of  not 
more  than  nine  members ;  if  the  district 
have  7,000  to  10,000  souls  not  more  than 
twelve  councillors,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  souls,  the  maximum  being 
twenty-one  councillors  to  20,000  souls.  The 
district  councillors  to  be  persons  qualified  to 
be  elected  as  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council;  and  the  district  electors  to  be  per- 
sons quahfied  to  vote  in  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislative  Council  ia  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  election  is  made.  If  dis- 
trict councillors  were  not  elected  by  the 
people,  the  governor  might  appoint  them. 
No  district  councillor  to  continue  in  office 
more  than  three  years,  imless  re-elected  ;  or 
to  hold  any  lucrative  office  under  such  dis- 
trict council,  or  to  enter  into  any  contract, 
or  have  pecuniary  dealings  with  such  district 
council,  under  certain  penalties.  The  district 
council  to  be  presided  over  by  a  warden, 
appointed  and  removable  by  her  Majesty  or 
by  the  governor ;  a  competent  district  sur- 
veyor to  be  appointed,  and  to  be  removable  by 
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council,  subject  to  n])j)rov;il  of  governor ; 
the  said  surveyor  to  .superintend  the  eon- 
struction  of  roads,  pulilic  works,  &c.  The 
distriet  couneils  to  raise,  assess,  levy,  and 
appropriate  money  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts for  making  roads,  streets,  bridges, 
constructing  or  rcpaiinng  public  buildings, 
establishing  aiul  supporting  schools,  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of,  or  conuectcd  with, 
the  administration  of  justice  and  police 
within  the  district ;  and  to  direct  and  control 
other  matters  which  may  be  specially  sub- 
jected to  the  control  of  the  said  district 
councils,  by  any  law  of  the  governor  and 
Legislative  Council  of  the  colony.  No  fine 
or  penalty  to  be  imposed  by  the  district 
councils  exceeding  £10  sterling.  No  tax  to 
be  levied  on  property  belonging  to  the  crown; 
and  copies  of  all  bye-laws  to  be  laid  before 
the  governor  for  his  assent,  and  might  be 
disallowed  by  him  within  two  calendar 
months  after  the  receipt  of  said  copies.  By 
clause  47  of  this  act,  5  &  6  Victoria, 
it  was  enacted  that  one-half  of  the  expense 
of  the  police  establishment  of  the  colony 
(exclusive  of  the  convict  establishment) 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  general 
revenue  arising  from  taxes,  duties,  rates, 
and  imposts  levied  within  the  colony,  and 
the  other  half  to  be  defrayed  by  assessment 
•upon  the  several  districts  of  the  colony,  in 
stick  proportion  as  should  be,  from  time  to 
time,  fixed  by  the  governor  and  Legislative 
Council.  The  amount  so  fixed  to  be  paid 
by  the  treasurers  of  the  several  district 
councils  according  to  the  warrants  of  the 
governor,  to  whomsoever  he  may  appoint ; 
and  if  the  treasurers  had  not  sufficient 
money  in  hand,  the  district  council  must 
Xcxx  a  fair  and  equal  rate  upon  all  property 
within  the  district ;  and  if  this  be  not  done, 
a  power  of  distress  and  sale  might  be  issued 
by  the  governor  on  the  goods  of  the  distriet 
treasurer,  members  of  the  said  district 
council,  or  inhabitants  of  the  district. 


The  foregoing  are  the  leading  points  in 
the  act  5  &  6  Viet.,  c.  76.  Under  it 
the  Legislative  Council  was  established, 
and  now  holds  its  annual  sittings;  and 
Sydney  and  ^lelbourne  were  created  corpo- 
rations by  charter :  they  have  each  a  mayor 
and  court  of  aldermen,  who  have  exercised 
beneficially  the  duties  entrusted  to  them, 
and  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  each  city.  Soon  after  the  act 
5  &  6  Vict,  came  into  operation,  the  then 
governor,  Sir  G.  Gipps,  proceeded  to  issue 


charters  for  the  establishTnent  of  twenty- 
nine  district  councils,  choosing  for  the  boun- 
daries tiie  police  dirisions  rather  than  those 
of  the  counties;  over  each  district  council  a 
warden  wa.s  a])pointed,  and  district  coun- 
cillors were  selected  from  the  most  influ- 
ential and  respectable  persons  resident  in 
each  district.  The  following  is  a  return, 
issued  from  the  surveyor-general's  office, 
dated  July  31,  l&H,  sliowing  the  number 
of  acres  contained  in  each  district,  for  which 
a  district  council  is  provided,  and  the  extent 
of  the  land  alienated  by  the  crown,  in  each 
respectively : — 


District. 


New  Sodth  Wales  : — 

Macquarie     .... 

RavmonJ  Terrace  andl 
fiungog     .     .     .     / 

Paterson 

Maitland 

Patrick's  Plains 

Merton  and  Muswell-' 
brook    .     .     .     .      ^ 

Scone  and  Murrurundi 

Cassilis 

Mudgee  and  Wellington 

Wolombi  and  M'Douald 

Newcastle      .... 

Urisbane  Water      .     . 

Sydney      

Paramatta     .... 

Windsor 

Penrith 

Liverpool  .     .         .     . 

Appin  and  Campbell-i 
town } 

Camden,  Narellan,and\ 
Picton   .     .     .     .     / 

Hartley 

Bathurst  and  Carcor  . 

Yass 

Goulbourn     .... 

Berrima 

Illawarra 

BraidwoodandBroulee 

Queanbeyan  .... 
Port  Phillip  : — 

Bourke 

Grant 


Alien- 
ated. 


Acres, 
116,672 

331,159 

168,283 
145,318 
251,784 

149,818 

237,885 

283,051 

24-l,T87 

97,173 

35,868 

57.054 

58,102 

87,169 

92,059 

129,191 

64,008 

51,361 

129,386 

80,647 
715,236 
146.3S7 
590.714 

90,l(i9 
137.917 
262.0()0 
403.201 


Unalien- 
ated. 


TotaL 


Acres.         Acres. 
2,395,321  2,512,000 

1,620,728  1,951,887 

273.243 
254,000 


104,960 
108,682 
151,500 

542,080 

841.600 

1,198.000 

2,035,135 

958,827 

76,160 
300,800 

82,631 

63,936 
429,6:30 
247,898 

39,900 

82,603 

340,000 

1,279.882 
2,719,8.58 
965,099 
955.920 
360,676 
432.640 
1,399.133 
806,405 


40.3,284 

691,898 

1.079,485 

1,481,051 

2.279.922 

l,Oi)0.('0O 

112.028 

357,8.>4 

140,7.33 

151.105 

521.689 

377,089 

103,908 

133,964 

469,386 

1,360,.529 
3.435.094 
1,111,486 
1,546.634 
450,845 
570,.')j7 
1,661,193 
1,209,603 


156,640:5,027,360  5,184.000 
59,854  5,412,14615,472,000 


In  October,  1843,  the  Legislative  Council 
passed  a  resolution,  that  it  was  highly  inex- 
pedient, even  if  possible,  to  cast  any  portion 
of  the  pohce  expenditure  on  the  country 
districts,  and  that  this  expenditure  ought  to 
be  defrayed,  as  hitherto,  out  of  the  general 
revenue.  Tlie  same  course  was  adopted  the 
ensuing  year ;  and  the  governor  found  him- 
self unable  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of 
the  act  5  &  6  \"ict.,  by  the  unwillingness 
of  the  colonists  to  become  members  of  the 
district  councils.     Mr.  Deas  Thompson,  the 
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experienced  secretaiy  to  the  scovernirent  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  a  useful  analysis  of 
the  proceedings  relative  to  the  district 
councils,  dated  2rth  Alarcli,  1817,  says — 

"  It  may  not  be  altogether  irrelevant  now  to  inquire 
how  far  the  establishment  of  municipal  institutions 
in  the  country  districts  has  been  favourably  received 
by  the  inhabitants.  If  we  may  judge  by  the  result  of 
the  elections  in  the  different  districts,  the  possession 
of  this  privilege  is  looked  upon,  at  least  in  a  great 
many  of  them,  with  much  indifference — an  indif- 
ference which  appears  to  have  annually  increased 
since  their  first  establishment.  The  following  sum- 
mary, showing  the  number  of  members  elected,  and 
nominated  by  the  governor  in  default  of  election,  to 
fill  the  annual  vacancies  of  one-third,  under  the 
charter,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  truth  of  this 
conclusion :  viz. — 

1844  .     .     elected,  67 :  nominated,    0  =  67. 

1845  .     .     elected,  51 ;  nominated,  14  =  65. 

1846  .     .     elected,  38 :  nominated,  32  =  70. 

"  Thus,  during  the  three  years  in  question,  there 
were  156  persons  elected,  and  fortii-six  nominated  by 
the  governor.  It  is  also  undoubted,  that  of  those 
elected,  a  considerable  proportion  did  not  consist  of 
the  persons  most  eligible  for  so  important  a  trust,  a 
great  disinclination  being  understood  to  prevail 
amongst  many  highly  respectable  persons  to  accept  the 
office.  It  appears  that  (with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  sum  of  £170.  raised  by  the  district  council  of 
Grant)  in  none  of  the  districts  was  any  revenue  what- 
ever raised  by  assessment.  In  several,  debts  have  been 
incuiTcd  in  pajTuent  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
appointed  by  the  council;  but  the  refusal  of  the 
Legislative  Council  to  grant  the  additional  facilities 
uecessar)'  to  enable  these  bodies  to  levj-  the  assess- 
ments when  made,  and  the  strong  opinions  expressed 
in  debate  of  the  risk  wliich  would  attend  their  en- 
forcement, seem  to  have  entii-ely  paralyzed  the  endea- 
vours of  the  several  district  councils  to  exercise  their 
legitimate  powers." 

Paramatta  was  almost  the  only  exception 
to  the  total  inactirity  wliich  characterized 
the  district  councils.  The  Legislative  Council 
would  lend  no  assistance  to  the  executive 
government  in  giring  eflect  to  this  part  of 
the  constitution  of  the  colony;  and,  rea- 
soning from  a  connected  series  of  facts  on 
the  subject,  j\Ir.  Thompson  thus  recapitu- 
lates the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived : — 

"  1st.  That  district  councils  have,  fi-om  the  causes 
mentioned,  entirely  failed  to  answer  the  object  con- 
templated in  their  establishment. 

"  2nd.  That  there  is  at  present  only  one  in  active 
operation,  and  this  one  is  sustained  only  by  contri- 
butions from  the  government,  and  not  by  assessment 
raised  under  the  powers  gi-anted  to  it  under  the  act. 

"  3rd.  That  these  institutions,  in  their  present 
form,  are  not  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  in  this 
colony. 

"  4th.  That  so  far  as  the  Legislative  Council  or  the 
public  at  large  is  concerned,  they  are  not  regarded  in 
any  favourable  light. 

"  Such  are  the  general  conclusions  at  which  I  am 
forced  to  arrive,  from  a  full  consideration  of  all  the 
circumstances  I  have  detailed.  I  am  by  no  means 
prepared  to  say,   however,  that,  with   considerable 


modification,  they  may  not  be  adapted  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  colony;  but  this  can  only  be 
done  by  leaving  all  legislation  on  the  subject  to  the 
local  legislature.  Xo  doubt,  as  has  been  experienced 
in  other  colonies,  there  may  be  an  indisposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Supreme  Legislature  to  grant  to  any 
other  bodies  concurrent  powers  of  taxation ;  but  for 
mere  local  purposes  it  is  scarcely  to  be  apprehended 
that  this  would  be  refused,  especially  when  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  general  treasurv  from 
heavy  burdens,  which  it  can  ill  afford  to  bear.'' 

In  the  Port  Phillip  dirision  of  the  colony 
district  councils  were  established  in  the 
counties  or  districts  of  Boiu'ke  and  Grant. 
]\Ir.  Latrobe,  the  superintendent  of  Pott 
Phillip,  stated,  in  September,  1846,  that 
they  had  then  been  in  existence  four  years ; 
but  it  was  not  in  his  power  "  to  point  ottt  a 
single  instance  or  particular,  in  either  case, 
in  which  the  object  of  these  establishments 
had  been  attained.  There  has  not  (he  says) 
been  one  road  made  or  repaired  under  their 
charter ;  not  one  school  cstabhshed ;  not 
one  public  bixilding  erected ;  and  not  one 
farthing  raised  or  appUed  to  the  support  of  a 
district  poHce,  or  to  the  administration  of 
justice." 

This  summ.ary  of  the  principal  facts  con- 
nected with  the  district  comicils,  ^viU  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  better  the  neces- 
sity of  a  new  constitution  for  New  South 
Wales,  and  the  basis  on  which  it  was  subse- 
quently proposed  to  found  it.  Prerious  to 
proceeding  chronologically  vrith  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  colony,  it  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  Legislative  Council  of 
two-thirds  elective,  and  one-third  nominated 
members,  as  provided  by  the  act  5  &  6  Vict., 
had  worked  well,  and  passed  several  iisefid 
colonial  laws.  The  distribution  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise  v.'as  (according  to  Mr.  Braim), 
in  1844,  when  the  population  was  130,856, 
as  follows : — 


District. 


Sydney  .... 
Cumberland,  Coimty 
Camden  .... 
Northumberland  . 
Ilurham  .... 
Melbourne     .     .     . 


Eleven  other  Districts 
Total  .     .     .     . 


Number  of 
Electors. 


2,823 
1,344 
386 
369 
345 
591 


5,858 
2,619 

8,477 


Number  of 
Members 
returned. 


8 
16 

24 


A  committee  of  the  Legislative  Council  in 
New  South  Wales  recommended  that  lease- 
holders of  and  at  a  rental  of  £20  per  an- 
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num,  or  squatters  possessed  of  200  cattle  or 
1,000  sheep,  shouid  have  a  vote.  During 
the  last  four  years,  the  attention  of  her 
Majesty's  government  has  been  specially 
directed  to  a  consideration  of  the  goveru- 
mcntul  state  of  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
to  the  granting  of  representative  assemblies 
to  these  settlements. 

On  the  31st  July,  1847,  Earl  Grey,  her 
Majesty's  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonics, 
addressed  an  able  despatch  to  Sir  Charles 
Fitzroy,  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
wliich  his  lordship  stated,  that  her  ^Majesty's 
government  adopting,  in  general,  the  rea- 
sonings of  Sir  G.  Gipps  (tlie  late  governor 
of  New  Soutli  Wales),  and  of  the  majority 
of  the  executive  council,  had  submitted  to 
the  queen  their  opinion,  that  Parliament 
should  be  recommended  to  impart  to  ber 
JIajesty  the  authority  necessaiy  for  carrying 
into  eflcct  the  separation  of  the  Port  Phillip 
district  from  the  rest  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales.  Earl  Grey,  in  expressing  his 
own  conclusion  for  the  separation  of  Port 
Phillip  from  New  South  ^Yales,  remarks, 
that  it  rested  mainly  on  the  principle,  that 
all  affairs  of  merely  local  concern  should  be 
left  to  the  regulation  of  the  local  authorities  ; 
and  proceeds  to  state,  that  if  local  self- 
government  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  colony,  it  is  not  less  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  several  districts  of  which  it 
is  composed ;  and  his  lordship  adds — 

"  For  this  reason  it  was  that  Parliament  provided 
for  the  erection,  throughout  New  South  Wales,  of 
municipal  corjjnrations,  which  should,  in  various 
respects,  balance  and  keep  in  cheek  the  powers  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  By  this  method  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  more  remote  districts  would  be  able  to 
exercise  their  fair  share  of  power,  and  to  enjoy  their 
pro])er  influence  in  the  general  polity  of  the  whole 
province.  But  the  result  has  disappointed  this  expec- 
tation. The  municipalities  have  only  a  nominal 
existence.  The  Legislative  Council  has  absorbed  all 
the  other  powers  of  the  colonial  state.  The  prin- 
ei])le  of  self-government  in  the  districts  the  most 
remote  from  Sydney  is  therefore  acted  upon  almost 
as  imperfectly  as  if  the  conduct  of  local  affairs  had 
remained  under  the  same  management  and  insti- 
tutions as  those  which  the  existing  system  super- 
seded." 

The  secretary  of  state  then  announces  the 
intention  of  her  ^Majesty's  government  to 
propose  to  Parbament  some  changes  in  the 
existing  constitution  of  New  South  Wales, 
consequent  on  the  separation  of  the  Port 
Philbp  district.  In  indicating  the  general 
principles  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  legis- 
late, Earl  Grey  stated,  that  in  revising  the 
constitution  of  New  South  Wales,  her 
Majesty's   government  was  stiU   fiivourable 


to  the  creation  of  local  authorities,  such 
as  the  district  councils,  especially  with  a 
view  to  their  "being  made  to  bear  to  the 
House  of  Assembly  the  relation  of  con- 
stituents and  representatives."  The  des- 
patch however,  on  this  point,  is  vague  and 
inconclusive.  Earl  Grey,  indeed,  expressed 
his  desire  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility 
of  proposing  such  a  change,  by  obtaining 
"  the  most  complete  local  intelligence,  sup- 
ported by  the  most  eminent  local  autho- 
rities." In  one  paragraph  in  this  despatch, 
his  lordship  expresses  a  decided  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  establishment  of  two  distinct 
houses  of  legislation  : — 

"  You  are  aware  that,  in  the  older  British  colonies, 
the  legislature,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  is  generally 
composed  partly  of  nominees  of  the  crown,  and  partly 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  but  there  is 
this  important  difference  between  the  two  systems — 
that  in  the  one  case  the  legislature  is  divided  into 
two  separate  houses  and  chambers ;  in  the  other,  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  nominees  of  the 
crown  form  a  single  body,  under  the  title  of  the 
Legislative  Council.  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  practical  working  of  this  last  system  would  by 
any  means  justify  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  an  im- 
provement upon  that  which  it  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice to  adopt ;  on  the  contrary,  /  see  man;/  reasons 
for  belief,  that  the  more  aneient  system,  by  which  every 
new  law  was  submitted  to  the  separate  consideration 
of  two  distinct  houses,  and  required  their  Joint  consent 
for  its  enactment,  was  the  best  calculated  to  insure 
judicious  and  prudent  legislation." 

Finally,  the  secretary  of  state  concludes 
with  the  following  sentiment,  worthy  of  his 
lordship's  high  station: — "I  need  scarcely 
add,  that  it  will  be  a  source  of  the  highest 
gratification  to  me,  if,  under  the  authority 
o{  Parliament,  the  colonial  governments  of 
Australia  can  be  settled  on  a  basis  on  which 
the  colonists  may,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  themselves  erect  insti- 
tutions worthy  of  the  empii'e  to  which  they 
belong,  and  of  the  people  from  whom  they 
are  descended." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  of  July  31, 
1847,  in  New  South  Wales,  the  governor, 
Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  caused  it  to  be  printed 
for  general  circulation ;  a  storm  of  oppo- 
sition was  immediately  created  aga  nst  the 
proposition  of  perpetuating  the  district 
councils,  and  of  delegating  to  them  the 
right  of  electing  representatives  to  legislate 
for  the  colony. 

The  colonists  considered  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  ever  to  bring  those  coun- 
cils into  effective  operation ;  that  the  power 
and  authority  with  which  they  were  invested 
would  centre  in  the  governor ;  that  they 
would  be  virtually  deprived  of  the  existing 
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elective  franchise ;  that  there  were  to  be 
j  two  legislative  houses — one  appointed  hy 
the  crown,  and  dependent  only  on  the  go- 
vernment—  the  other  subservient  only  to 
the  district  councils,  by  whom  its  members 
1  woidd  be  elected  — ■  so  that  neither  house 
would  be  independent ;  and  that  the  making 
their  colony  the  subject  of  a  theoretical  ex- 
periment in  legislation  was  a  measure  of 
which  they  could  never  admit  the  policy  or 
justice.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  des- 
patch of  Earl  Grey,  expressed  or  implied, 
to  justify  the  ^^olent  language  used  at  some 
of  the  public  meetings  in  the  colony ;  and 
from  no  pre\'ious  colonial  minister  had  the 
colonists  met  with  a  larger  concession  to 
liberal  principles;  the  fault — if  I  may  use 
the  term — lay  in  the  indefinite  wording  of 
the  despatch,  and  the  absence  of  any  deter- 
mined line  of  policy  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  government. 

Among  the  documents  emanating  from 
the  colonists,  on  this  occasion,  was  a  peti- 
tion from  the  magistrates,  landholders,  and 
residents  in  the  district  of  Picton,  county 
Camden  (New  South  AVales),  to  the  gover- 
nor, Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  and  forwarded  by 
his  exceUeucy  to  Earl  Grey,  March  27,  1848 
(received  August  7,  1848),  which  sets  forth 
the  objections  to  the  then  proposed  al- 
teration in  the  constitution  of  New  South 
Wales:— 

"  Your  petitioners  have  learned,  with  much  regret 
and  dissatisfaction,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  her 
Majesty's  government  to  alter  the  present  constitution 
of  the  colony,  and  substitute  in  its  stead  a  form  of 
representation  totally  at  variance  with  all  their  ideas 
of  liberty,  and  utterly  repugnant  to  every  British 
colonist. 

"  Your  petitioners  would  respectfully  point  to  their 
own  district,  in  order  to  show  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  such  a  scheme  as  is  detailed  in  the 
despatch  of  Earl  Grey  to  your  excellency.  The 
district  contains  an  area  of  nearly  600  square  miles, 
and  the  population  only  numbers  1,200,  according  to 
the  last  census ;  while  there  is  but  one  village  in  the 
whole  district,  containing  about  120  persons,  and 
distant  only  fifty  miles  from  Sydney.  By  the  last 
electoral  list  there  appears  to  be  sixty-eight  voters, 
but  the  number  would  be  considerably  increased  if 
the  franchise  was  extended  to  leaseholders. 

"  Your  petitioners  would  also  beg  to  remark,  that 
not  only  would  it  be  impossible  to  establish  district 
councils  in  any  shape,  but  at  present  there  is  even  a 
difficulty  in  finding  properly-qualified  persons  to  act 
as  local  magistrates ;  and  your  petitioners  believe 
that  there  are  other  districts  similarly  situated  in  the 
colony. 

"  Your  petitioners  would  particularly  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  excellency  to  that  part  of  the  despatch 
where  it  is  admitted  that  '  the  intention  of  Parlia- 
ment to  create  local  authorities  (district  councils)  has 
hitherto  been  defeated;'  but  the  fact  of  such  a  dan- 


gerous and  iniquitous  power  being  given  to  any 
government  otficer,  as  detailed  in  clause  43  of  the 
present  Constitutional  Act,  (5  &  6  Vict,  c  76),  is 
quite  sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  that  part  of 
the  act  not  having  been  carried  out.*  And  your 
petitioners  are  convinced,  that  all  future  attempts  of 
this  nature  will,  in  like  manner,  be  defeated." 

The  inhabitants  of  Windsor  (New  South 
Wales),  in  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  in  1848, 
in  common  with  aU  the  other  addresses  to 
the  sovereign,  express  the  following  senti- 
ments :  — 

"  We.  the  undersigned  inhabitants  of  the  district 
of  Windsor,  in  the  colony  of  New  South  "Wales,  beg, 
in  approacliing  your  Majesty,  to  express  our  ardent 
and  devoted  loyalty  to  your  Majesty's  person  and 
government,  and  our  fervent  desire  that  it  may  be 
permitted  to  you,  by  Divine  Providence,  long  to  sway 
the  British  sceptre  with  much  prosperity  and  glory." 

After  deprecating  the  changes  proposed 
in  the  constitution  of  New  South  AYales,  as 
intimated  in  the  despatch  of  her  Majesty's 
secretary  of  state,  under  date  Jtdy31, 1847, 
and  addressed  to  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
the  petitioners  tints  proceed  : — 

"As  natural  born  subjects  of  your  Majesty,  we 
consider  ourselves  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privi- 
leges with  our  fellow-subjects  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  we  earnestly  deprecate  the  changes  alluded 
to,  as  laying  the  axe  to  the  very  root  of  those  rights 
and  privileges,  by  depriving  us  of  the  most  valuable 
of  them — the  being  present,  by  immediate  represen- 
tation, in  the  Assembly  where  are  enacted  the  laws 
by  which  we  are  governed.  We  are  most  desirous  to 
enjoy  a  constitution  as  nearly  as  may  be  alike  to  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  we  accordingly  think  it 
due  to  the  colonists,  that  no  measure  of  magnitude 
should  be  passed  at  home,  affecting  the  colony, 
without  their  previous  assent." 

After  a  protracted  debate  on  the  subject 
in  the  Legislative  Council  of  New  South 
Wales,  in  April,  1848,  the  Coimcil  recorded 
no  opinion  ;  bttt  their  \iews  were  adverse  to 
the  proposed  changes.  One  of  the  motions, 
and  the  mode  in  which  it  was  disposed,  as 
also  a  classification  of  the  voters,  explains  in 
some  degree  the  state  of  parties  in  the  colo- 
nial Legislative  Council. 

Question  proposed. — That  this  committee  do  agree 
to  the  following  resolution : — "  That  this  Council  is 
disposed  to  view  Jiivourah/i/  the  proposition  of  separ- 
titimi  the  deliberations  of  the  nominees  of  the  crown 
from  those  of  the  representatives  of  the  people." — (Mr. 
Cowper.) 

Question  put. — That  the  word  "  not "  be  inserted 
before  disposed,  and  the  words  "  but  that  the  cession 
of  the  territorial  revenue,  or  of  the  Schedules  A,  B, 
and  C,  to  the  appropriation  of  this  Council,  would  be 

•  The  clause  refers  to  the  power  of  distress  and 
sale  given  to  the  governor  over  the  goods  of  the  dis- 
trict treasurer,  district  councillors,  or  district  electors, 
in  the  event  of  the  district  not  paying  the  a.  iiount 
leviable  by  the  governor  for  the  police-rate  in  the 
district. 
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an  amendment  in  the  present  constitution,"  after  the 
word  people. — (Mr.  VVentworth.)  Coinmiltee  divided : 

Koca,  11. 


Ayes,  10. 

•  Mr.  Murray. 

•  Mr.  AVeiitworth. 

•  Ciiptaiii  O'C'onnell. 

•  Mr.  liowman. 

•  Mr.  Lord. 

•  Dr.  Uland. 

t  Tlie  Collector  of  Customs 

•  Mr.  Danger. 
"Captain  Dumaresq. 

Mr.  llobinson  (Teller.) 

Elected,  9  ;    official,   1  ; 
total,  10. 


t  Major-gen.Commanding 
t  Colonial  Secretary. 
t  Mr.  Allen. 

•  Mr.  Foster. 

t  Attorney-general. 

*  Mr.  Lowe. 
I  Mr.  J5erry. 

*  Mr.  Macarthur. 
t  Mr.  Darvall. 

•  Mr.  Cowper. 

t  Col.  Treasurer  (Teller) 

Elected,  4 ;    official,  4  ; 
nominees,  3;  total,  11. 


Committee  divided. 
Ifoes,  10. 

•  Captain  O'Connell. 

•  Mr.  Howman. 

•  Mr.  Wentworth. 

•  Mr.  Dangar. 

•  Mr.  Lord. 

•  Dr.  Bland. 

•  Mr.  Murray. 

•  Captain  Dumaresq. 

t  Collector  of  Customs. 

•  Mr.  Robinson  (Teller.) 


Elected  9  ;  official,    1  ; 
total,  10. 
'  are  elected  ;  thus  f,  official ; 


Original  question  put. 

Ayes,  11. 

t  Attorney-general. 
t  Colonittl  Secretary, 
t  Colonial  Treasurer. 

*  Mr.  Lowe. 
{  Mr.  Berry. 

*  ^Ir.  Macarthur. 
t  .Mr.  Darvall. 
t  Mr.  Allen. 

*  Mr.  Foster, 
t  Major-gen. Commanding 

*  Mr.  Cowper  (Teller.) 

Elected,  4 ;  official,  4  ; 
nominees,  3;  total,  11. 

Note. — Those  marked  thus 
and  thus  J,  nominees. 

The  governor,  in  a  despatch  to  her  !Ma- 
jesty's  secretary  of  state  (dated  11th  August, 
IS-IS,  received,  19th  January,  1849),  con- 
veying the  details  of  the  debate  in  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  thus  expresses  his  own  opin- 
ions in  favour  of  two  legislative  chambers: — 

"  Your  lordship  will  not  fail  also  to  observe  that 
the  main  point  of  diffi^rence  which  led  to  the  result 
was  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  Legisla- 
tive Council  distinct  from  a  Representative  Assembly, 
and  a  perusal  of  the  debates  which  took  place  on  this 
question  will  make  your  lordship  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  that  the  opposition  that  was  raised  to  the  con- 
stitution of  these  two  legislative  bodies  was  not 
grounded  upon  any  principle  of  government,  but  sim- 
ply and  avowedly  upon  the  assertion  that  a  Legislative 
Council  interposed  between  the  executive  government 
and  the  Representative  Assembly  would  render  the 
former  more  independent  of  the  latter,  and  therefore 
not  so  liable  to  be  controlled  by  the  fear  of  coming 
into  direct  collision  with  it. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  put  your  lordship  in 
possession  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  as  briefly 
as  was  consistent  with  a  clear  explanation  of  them,  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  add  my  otcn  opinion,  which  is, 
I  believe,  conjirmed  by  that  of  the  most  experienced 
and  unprejudiced  persons  who  have  watched  the  work- 
ing of  the  present  constitution  of  this  colony,  that  the 
assimilation  of  the  constitution  of  this  colony  to  that  of 
the  older  British  colonies,  where  distinct  legislative 
bodies  exist,  would  be  generally  considered  to  be  ex- 
tremely advantageous  to  its  interests,  but  that  the  in- 
troduction of  the  double  scheme  of  election,  by  mak- 


ing the  diKtrict  councils  the  constituenU  of  the  Ilouiie 
of  Assembly,  would  be  monl  unpalatable  to  the  whole 
community,  and  would  excite  throujjhout  the  colony 
a  resistance  which  would  in  all  probability  render  it 
inoperative,  while  it  woeM  not  fail  to  create  an  ill- 
feeling  towards  her  Majesty's  government,  which 
would  not  ea.sily  be  allayod." 

The  language  used  by  Sir  AVilliam  Deni- 
son,  the  governor  of  Van  Dicmcn's  Island, 
in  a  letter  to  her  Majesty's  secretary  of 
state,  dated  l.')th  August,  1818,  and  received 
in  London,  10th  March,  1819,  is  very  con- 
clusive on  the  point  ex])rcssed  by  the  gover- 
nor of  New  South  \Valcs,  and  deserves 
record ;  but  his  expression  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people,  in  making  wealth  their 
sole  consideration,  is  far  too  general  and 
unqualified  a  censure  on  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales ;  yet,  were  it  not  so,  they 
would  have  some  excuse,  in  the  absence  of 
honorary  distinctions — of  prizes  for  emula- 
tion— and  other  gratifications,  apart  from  or 
contrary  to  those  of  self-indulgence. 

Sir  William  Denison,  although  writing 
under  the  idea  that  an  act  providing  for  a 
Representative  Assembly  in  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  might  ab-eady  have  been  passed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  nevertheless  deemed 
it  his  duty  not  to  withhold  any  information 
which  might  enable  the  secretary  of  state  "  to 
form  a  judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
institution  best  adapted  to  secure  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  these  colonies." 

His  excellency  thus  proceeds  : — 

"  Without,  therefore,  wishing  or  presuming  to  give 
an  opinion  on  the  general  question  of  the  best  form 
of  legislative  body,  I  may  say  that,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  these  colonies,  I  should  moat  stren- 
uously recommend  the  adoption  of  a  second  or  upper 
chamber. 

"  When  we  consider  the  elements  of  which  society 
here  is  composed, — when  we  see  the  low  estimate  that 
is  placed  upon  everything  which  can  distinguish  a 
man  from  his  fellows,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
wealth— when  we  see  that  even  wealth  does  not  lead 
to  distinction,  or  open  the  road  to  any  other  ambition 
than  that  of  excelling  in  habits  of  self-indulgence — 
it  can  hardly  be  subject  of  surprise  that  so  few  are 
found  who  rise  above  the  general  level,  or  that 
those  few  owe  more  to  the  possession  of  a  certain 
oratorical  facility  than  to  their  powers  of  mind  or  the 
justness  of  the  opinions  which  they  advocate. 

"  The  broad  plain  of  equality,  as  in  America,  re- 
ceives the  whole  of  the  community;  and  though 
there  are  many  who  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
any  opportunity  of  raising  themselves  above  the 
general  level,  yet  here,  as  in  America,  any  attempt  to 
do  so  would  be  frustrated  by  the  jealousy  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  community. 

"  Your  lordship  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  population  of  these  colonies. 

"  It  is  usual  to  assume  that  colonies  are  off-shoots 
from  the  parent  stock,  containing  in  themselves  the 
germs  of  all  the  elements  of  which  society  in  the 
mother  country  is  composed. 
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"  This  can  only  be  said  of  any  colony  with  many 
reservations,  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  these  colonies 
with  any  appearance  of  justice  or  truth. 

"  Tlivre  is  un  essentiiiHi/  democratic  spirit  which 
actuates  the  large  mass  of  the  commuiiitij ;  and  it  is 
with  the  rieic  to  checl:  the  develojnnent  of  this  spirit,  of 
preceutinff  if^  comiiuj  into  operation,  that  I  would  sag- 
ijest  the  formation  of  an  upper  chamber. 

"  The  members  of  this,  call  it  senate  or  what  you 
may,  will  be  raised  in  some  measure  above  the  gene- 
ral level  of  society — they  will  be  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  popular  blame  or  approbation — but,  being 
also  free  from  the  suspicion  of  acting  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  government,  they  will  conciliate  popular 
feeling  between  the  executive  and  the  legislature. 

"  I  do  not  presume  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the 
mode  in  which  such  an  assembly  should  be  consti- 
tuted, further  than  to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
government  should  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do  in 
the  nomination  or  selection  of  the  members. 

'•  There  must,  of  course,  be  some  ex-officio  repre- 
sentatives of  the  government  in  the  house.  The 
bishops  of  the  church  of  England  and  Rome  might 
sit  as  representatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  ;  but 
as  the  object  with  which  I  advocate  the  establishment 
of  a  second  chamber,  is  more  that  of  operating 
morally  upon  the  body  of  the  community,  than  of 
facilitating  generally  the  operations  of  the  executive 
government,  I  should  be  loth  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plan  which  might  in  any  way  neutralize  the 
beneficial  action  of  such  a  body  upon  the  mass  of  the 
people. 

"  I  also  think  that,  in  order  to  render  the  members 
perfectly  mdependent  of  either  the  government  or 
the  people,  they  should  be  appointed  or  elected  for 
life. 

"  Trusting  that  your  lordship  will  not  be  of  opinion 
that,  in  offering  these  suggestions,  I  have  in  any  way 
exceeded  the  limits  imposed  upon  me  by  my  position 
in  this  colony." 

Oil  the  31st  of  July,  1848,  her  Majesty's 
secretary  of  state,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir 
Charles  Pitzroy,  the  governor  of  New  South 
Wales  (which  was  written  before  the  receipt 
of  the  precechng  letters  ti'om  the  governors 
of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  or  of  the  petitions  or  the  resolutions 
of  the  Legislative  CouucU  of  New  South 
Wales) ,  says  :  — 

"  I  collect  from  the  documents  now  before  me,  that 
the  objections  most  strongly  felt  throughout  the 
colony  to  the  views  propounded  in  my  despatch,  relate 
to  the  project  of  making  the  district  councils  serve  as 
constituent  bodies  to  the  legislature  ;  and,  though  in 
a  less  degree,  to  the  division  of  the  legislature  into 
an  assembly  and  a  council,  according  to  the  ordinary 
pattern  of  the  governments  of  those  colonies  wliich 
derive  their  free  institutions  from  Great  Britain." 

It  does  not  appear  to  me,  fi'om  the  docu- 
ments laid  before  Parliament,  that  the  colo- 
nists did  object  generally  to  two  houses  of 
legislature,  according  to  the  old  estabhshed 
form  of  colonial  government  (except  in  one 
instance  of  comparatively  trifling  moment)  ; 
their  objection  lay  to  two  houses  —  one 
nominated   by  the   crown  or  governor,  and 

VtiL.    I. 


the  other  by  distiict  councils — because  the 
latter  would  also  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  governor. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  that  Earl  Grey,  in 
his  sincere  wish  "  not  to  impose  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colony  a  form  of  govern- 
ment not,  in  their  judgment,  suited  to  their 
wants,"  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  advise 
the  carrying  of  his  proposal  into  execution ; 
and  considered  that  the  interests  of  the 
colonists  would  be  better  served,  bv  leaving: 
in  theii'  own  hands  the  power  of  establish- 
ing two  houses  of  legislature,  whenever  they 
shall  have  reason  to  do  so.  His  lordship  stated, 
in  his  despatch  of  31st  July,  1847,  that 
he  concun'ed  in  opinion  with  the  governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  that  the  division  ol 
the  legislature  into  council  and  assembly, 
founded,  as  it  is,  on  long  practical  expe- 
rience, would  be  a  decided  improvement 
upon  the  present  form  of  the  legislature  in 
New  South  Wales ;  and,  if  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  colony  had  responded  to  it,  his 
lordship  wotdd  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
advising  her  Majesty's  government  to  lay 
before  Parliament  the  measures  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  change.  It  being  too  late 
in  the  session  of  1848,  to  introduce  a  bill 
for  the  separation  of  Port  Phillip  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  for  the  granting  of  Legis- 
lative Councils  to  the  other  Australian  colo- 
nies, and  for  the  general  regulation  of  the 
afl'airs  of  the  whole  of  the  colonies,  the 
secretary  of  state  appears  to  have  laid  the 
subject  before  a  committee  of  the  lords'  com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council,  appointed  for 
the  consideration  of  all  matters  relating  to 
trade  and  plantations,  such  conimitte  con- 
sisting of  several  cabinet  ministers  and  priiy 
councillors,  accustomed  to  the  discussion  of 
colonial  matters. 

On  the  1st  May,  1849,  a  court  was  held  at 
Buckingham  Palace  before  the  queen,  when 
a  report  of  the  lords'  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  for  trade  and  plantations,  was  read, 
relative  to  a  bdl  to  be  introduced  into  the 
Imperial  Parliament  for  the  "  better  govern- 
ment of  the  Australian  colonies." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  leading 
points  in  the  report  : — In  the  ancient  pos- 
sessions of  the  British  crown,  which  at  pre- 
sent form  so  large  a  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  in  all  the  other 
British  colonies,  whether  acquired  by  the 
occupation  of  vacant  territories  or  by  cessions 
from  foreign  powers,  there  prevailed  until 
the  commencement  of  the  nineteenth  centmy 
the  almost  invariable  usage  of  establishing  a 
4   B 
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local  legislature,  consistinjj  of  three  estates — 
that  is,  of  a  fjovoriior  apijoiiitcd  by  the 
sovereij;n,  of  a  eoiiiicil  noiiiiuntcd  hy  the 
sovereign,  and  of  an  asscnil)ly  clicckcd  by  tlie 
l)e()[)le.  Dnring  the  nineteenth  ecatury,  the 
crown  acquired  sixteen  colonies,  in  no  one  of 
which  has  the  whole  colonial  polity  of  a 
governor,  council,  and  assembly  been  intro- 
duced ;  it  has  however  been  the  practice  of 
])arliHinent  to  recognize  the  ancient  ])rinei|)le, 
ami  to  record  the  purpose  of  resuming  the 
former  constitutional  practice  so  soon  as  the 
causes  should  have  ceased  to  operate,  which 
in  each  particular  case  had  forbidden  tlie 
immediate  observance  of  it.  The  pledge  has 
been  redeemed  in  New  South  Wales,  except 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  combination  which 
has  taken  place  there,  of  the  council  aud 
assembly  into  one  legislative  house  or  cham- 
ber; aud  it  has  been  also  redeemed  with 
regard  to  New  Zealand,  although  peculiar 
circumstances  have  required  a  temporaiy 
postponement  of  the  operation  in  that  colony 
of  the  act  passed  by  Parliament  for  establish- 
ing in  it  a  representative  legislature. 

With  regard  to  South  Australia,  and  to 
Van  Diemen's  Island,  (and  also  to  Western 
Australia  when  the  settlers  shall  be  able  and 
willing  to  sustain  from  their  local  revenues 
the  expense  of  their  own  civil  government, 
which  is  now  provided  annually  by  a  grant 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,)  the  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  arrived 
when  pai'liament  may  properly  be  recom- 
mended to  institute  iu  each  of  these  colonies 
"  a  legislature  in  which  the  representatives 
of  the  people  at  large  should  enjoy  and 
exercise  their  constitutional  authority  ;"  and 
that  on  the  separation  of  Port  Phillip  (which 
the  committee  suggest  should  be  named 
Victoria,  after  her  JMajesty)  a  legislature 
should  also  be  created  in  which  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  should  exercise  their 
constitutional  authority  and  influence. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  legislatures  to  be 
established  in  the  several  Australian  colo- 
nies, the  committee  say — 

"  If  we  were  approaching  the  present  question 
under  circumstances  which  left  to  us  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  our  own  judgment,  we  should  advise  that 
Parliament  should  be  moved  to  recur  to  the  ancient 

•  It  is  a  grave  question,  and  demands  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  the  crown  ought  to  give  up  its 
rights  to  the  disposal  of  the  waste  lands  in  the 
colonies.  Those  lands,  I  think,  ought  to  be  viewed 
as  the  patrimony  of  the  people  of  England,  and  to  be 
rendered  available  for  the  maintenance  of  her  labour- 
ing poor,  who,  unable  to  obtain  remunerative  employ- 
ment at  home,  are  desirous  of  seeking,  in  another 


constitutional  usage,  by  establiHhing  in  each  a  governor, 
a  council,  and  an  ajtHonibly.  l''or  «e  think  it  denir- 
able  that  the  /lolilical  iustittilioiiJi  of  l/ir  Jirilixh  rnln- 
me»  ahdulil  thiit  he  bruitylU  into  the  ninnsl  /mtsililc 
aiia/oi/i/  to  the  roiiftitntioti  of  the  United  Kinijdom. 
We  also  think  it  wi>e  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible 
to  our  ancient  maxims  of  government  on  this  subject, 
and  to  the  nreccdcnLs  in  which  those  maxims  have 
been  eml)OUied.  2'he  cxpcrieure  n/  centurieH  has  an- 
certained  the  value  and  the  praetirat  rfftrienrij  of  that 
sijstem  (if  colonial  jxility  to  which  thoie  marimf  and 
jirenrdcnts  afford  their  sanction.  In  the  absence  of 
some  very  clear  and  urgent  re3>on  for  breaking  up  the 
ancient  uniformity  of  design  in  the  government  of 
the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  crown,  it  would  seem 
unwise  to  depart  from  that  uniformity.  And  further, 
the  whole  body  of  constitutional  law  which  deter- 
mines the  rights  and  the  duties  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  ancient  colonial  governments  having, 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  been  gradually  ascertained  and 
firmly  established,  we  must  regret  any  innovation 
which  tends  to  deprive  the  Australian  colonies  of  the 
great  advantage  of  possessing  such  a  code  so  well  de- 
fined and  so  maturely  considered. 

"  But  great  as  is  the  weight  that  we  attach  to  these 
considerations,  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
actually  approach  the  question  are  such  as  to  constrain 
us.  however  reluctantly,  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  Act  of  Parliament  should  provide  for  the 
estabUshment  in  each  of  the  four  Australian  colonies 
of  a  single  house  of  legislature  only ;  one-third  of 
the  members  of  which  should  be  nominated  by  your 
Majesty,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  elected  by  the 
colonists." 

The  grounds  on  which  the  committee 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  were,  that  a  single 
chamber  akeady  legislated  for  New  South 
Wales  and  Port  Phillip;  that  it  did  not 
appear  advisable  to  alter  it,  and  tliat  the 
other  Australian  colonies  ought  not  to  have 
a  different  legislative  system. 

They  however  recommended  that  the  sev- 
eral provincial  legislatures  should  ha\e  the 
power  of  "  amending  their  own  constitutions 
by  resolving  either  of  these  single  houses  into 
two  houses  of  legislatiu'e,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  cro\vn ;  that  the  governor- 
general  of  Australia  shoidd  have  power  to 
convene  a  General  Assembly  of  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  thirty  delegates,  to  be 
elected  by  two  or  more  of  the  provincial 
legislatures,  and  that  this  General  Assembly 
should  have  full  power  over  the  disposing 
and  proceeds  of  the  crown  lands  in  Australia  ; 
the  imposition  of  custom  duties,  and  other 
general  subjects."*  The  whole  colonial  reve- 
nues to   be   surrendered    to    the    colonists, 

and  less  densely-peopled  portion  of  the  empire,  the 
subsistence  and  the  means  of  elevation  which  is 
denied  them  by  the  over-crowded  state  of  population 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  one  thing  to  lay  so 
high  an  upset  price  on  land,  as  in  Xew  South  Wales, 
a-s  to  stop  its  sale  either  in  the  colony  or  in  England ; 
it  is  quite  another  thing  to  give  up  all  control,  on 
the  part  of  the  crown,  over  those  lands  which  have 
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except  a  ci\al  list  to  be  settled  upon  the 
crown,  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  deft-ay  the 
expenses  of  those  ser\ices  which  it  ^vollJd  be 
inexpedient  to  have  to  be  prodded  for  by 
annual  votes  of  the  respective  legislatures ; 
and  a  revision  of  the  annual  appropriation  of 
the  sum  of  £30,000  now  voted  from  the 
revenues   of  New    South   Wales   and    Port 


Phillip,  for  the  support  of  public  worship 
among  the  diflerent  churches  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Rome,  and  the  Wesleyan 
Society ;  the  distribution  of  which  is  deemed 
to  be  too  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
England,  to  he  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
following  calcidations ;  and  the  sum  to  be 
increased  to  £33,560  per  annum  : — 


Voted  by  Legislative  Council,  for 
Religious  Purposes. 

In  the  present  undivided  colony  of  New  South  Wales. 

Church  of 
England. 

Church  of 
Rome. 

Church  of 
Scotland. 

Wesleyans. 

Total. 

Distribution  of  £30,000  according] 
to  Census  of  1841  (existing  ar- 1 
rangement) J 

Distribution  of  £30,000  according! 
to  Census  of  1846 / 

Sums  •which,  according  to  the  Cen- 
sus of  1846,  will  correspond  with 
the   sum    now   enjoyed   by  the  - 
Church  of  England,  according  to 
the  Census  of  1841 

£.         s.    d. 
17,581      2     4 

15,715     0     0 
17,581     0     0 

£.        s.      d 
8,510  14     6 

9,333     0     0 
10,441     0     0 

£.        s.      d. 
3,136    9  11 

3,634    0    0 
4,066    0    0 

£.        5.      d. 
771  13    3 

1,316    0    0 
1,472    0    0 

£ 
29,998 

29,998 
33,560 

According  to  the  census  of  1846,  the  dis- 
tribution would  be — New  South  "U'ales — 
Church  of  England,  £14,812;  Victoria — 
£2,769 :  ditto,  ditto — Church  of  Rome, 
£8,757  and  £1,684:    ditto,  ditto— Church 


of    Scotland,    £2,979    and    £1,087:    ditto, 
ditto — Wesleyans,  £1,176  and  £296. 

The  follo-ning  is  the  censtis  of  the  various 
rehgiousdenominationsin  1841  and  1846,upou 
which  the  above  calculations  are  founded : — 


Church  of  England. 

Church  of  Rome. 

Chuich  of  Scotland. 

Wesleyans. 

Years. 

ISydney 
District. 

P.PhilUp 
District. 

Svdney 
D'istrict. 

P.  PhilUp 
District. 

Sydney 
District. 

P.  PhiUip 
District. 

Sydney 
District. 

P.PhilUp 
District. 

Population,  1841      .... 
Population,  1846     ...     . 

67,537 
79,810 

6,190 
14,923 

33,249 
47,187 

2,441 
9,075 

11,009 
16,053 

2,144 

5,856 

2,586 
6,338 

650 

1,597 

The  report  having  been  approved  by  the 
queen  in  CouucO,  the  secretary  of  state 
proceeded  to  act  on  it,  and  on  the  11th  of 
FebruaiT,  1850,  a  bill  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  her  Majesty's  Australian  colonies, 
proposed  by  her  Majesty's  ministers,  was 
brought  into  parliament ;  and  the  19th  of 
February  following,  this  bill  was  read  a 
second  time.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  its  leading  provisions  :  — 

1.  The  district  of  Port  PhiUip  to  be  sepa- 
rated fi'om  the  Sydney  or  Middle  district, 
commonly  called  New  South  Wales;  and, 
after  separation,  to  be  named  A'ictoria,  and 
to  constitute  a  separate  colony ;  and  its 
boundaries  on  the  north  and  north-east  to 
be  a  straight  line  drawn  fi-om  Cape  Howe 
to  the  nearest  source  of  the  river  IMiu-ray, 

been  acquired,  in  past  years,  by  the  valour,  skill,  and 
patriotic  spirit  of  Englishmen.  If  the  crown,  its 
ministers,  and  the  legislature  of  the  United  Kingdom 
declare  they  are  unable  to  frame  a  system  of  repre- 
sentative colonial  government,  aLd  to  deal  effectively 


and  thence,  by  the  course  of  that  river,  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony  of  South 
Atistralia. 

2.  That  New  South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip 
shall  each  possess  a  Legislative  Council ;  the 
number  of  members  in  the  said  councils  to 
be  liable  to  variation,  and  to  be  determined 
by  the  respective  governors  in  council ;  and 
one-third  of  the  whole  nmuber  of  each  coun- 
cil to  be  appointed  by  the  crown  or  its 
representative,  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  the  remaining  two-thirds  to  be  elected 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  accord- 
ing to  the  electoral  districts  and  franchises 
which  may  be  established  by  the  governors 
in  council. 

3.  Legislative  councils  to  be  established 
in    South  Austraha   and   iu    Van  Diemen's 

with  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  crown  lands  for  the 
promotion  of  emigration,  then  there  is  no  alternative 
i)ut  to  permit  the  colonists  to  construct  their  own  con- 
stitution, and  to  hand  over  to  them  the  vast  and  valu- 
able domains  of  the  crown  in  theirrespective  territories. 
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Island,  not  exceeding;  in  niiinJicr  twonty-foiir 
each,  of  wlioni  one-third  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  crown.  The  electoral  districts,  the 
franchise,  the  re))rcsentive  (|ualifieation,  and 
the  laws  for  the  refiulation  of  the  said  coun- 
cils, to  be  determined  by  the  colonial  councils 
or  legislatures,  when  created. 

4.  A  similar  legislative  council  may  l)e 
established  in  Western  Australia,  as  soon  as 
its  colonists  defray  such  part  of  the  expenses 
of  the  civil  establishments  as  is  now  defrayed 
by  parliamentary  ^rant. 

5.  The  governors  and  Legislative  Councils 
of  New  South  Wales,  Port  Phillip,  South 
Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  Western 
Australia  have  hereby  authority  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  go- 
vernment of  the  said  colonies  respectively ; 
and,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  follow- 
ing civil  lists,  may  appropriate  to  the  public 
ser\ice  the  whole  of  her  Majesty's  revenue 
within  such  colonies,  arising  from  taxes,  du- 
ties, rates,  and  imposts  levied  on  her  Majes- 
ty's subjects  in  said  colonies :  provided  that 
such  law  be  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
England,  or  interfere  in  any  manner  with 
the  sale  or  other  appropriation  of  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  crown  within  any  of  the 
said  colonies,  or  with  the  revenues  thence 
arising.  The  governor  must  first  authorise 
the  specific  appropriation  of  any  sum  of 
money,  before  it  can  be  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council ;  and  the  money  cannot  be 
lawfully  issuable  except  in  pursuance  of 
warrants  under  the  hand  of  the  governor 
of  the  said  colony,  directed  to  the  public 
treasurer  thereof. 

The  schedules,  or  civil  lists,  referred  to  in 
the  foregoing  are — 

New  Sonin  ^VAI,E3. 

Governor £o.000 

Chief  Justice 2,000 

Two  Puisne  Judges 3,000 

Salaries  of  the  Attorney  and  Solieitor-Gene-1 

ral,  Crown  Solicitor,  and  contingent  and  I 

miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  administra-  f 

tion  of  justice  throusjliout  the  colony     .     J 

Colonial  Secretary,  and  his  department      .     . 

Colonial  Treasurer,  and  liis  department      .     . 

Auditor-General,  and  liis  department     .     .     . 

Salary  of  Clerk,  and  miscellaneous  expenses"! 

of  Executive  Council  ....-../ 

Pensions        2,.iOO 

Public  Worship 28,000 

VrcTORi.v. 

Governor 2.000 

Judge l^oOO 

Salaries  of  the  .\ttorney-General  and  Crown] 

Solicitor,  and  contingent  and  miscellane- 1  ^  nnn 
ous  expenses  of  the  administration  of  jus-  [  "*'""" 
tice  throughout  the  colony J 


19,000 

G,.500 
4,000 
o.OOO 

300 


5,000 


Colonial  Secretary,  and  his  department      .     .  £2,000 

Colonial  Treasurer,  and  hin  department      .     .  \,'AH> 

Auditor-General,  and  his  department    .     .     .  1,100 

Salary   of  Clerk  of  Kxecutivc  Council,  and)  j^ 

miscellaneous  expensed / 

Pensions 50(1 

Public  Worship 6,000 

Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Governor 2.000 

Chief  Justice 1,500 

Puisne  Judge 1,200 

Salaries   of    Attorney   and    Solicitor-Gene-l 

ral,  Crown  Solicitor,  and  contingent  and  I  « o  ofv^ 
miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  administra- 1  '  '' 
tion  of  justice  throughout  the  colony  .  J 
Colonial  Secretary,  and  his  department  .  .  2,H(X) 
Colonial  Trea.surer,  and  his  department  .  .  l.HOO 
Auditor-General,  and  his  department  .  .  .  l.fiOO 
Salary  of  Clerk  of  Executive  Council,  and'         ~^ 

miscellaneous  expenses > 

Pensions 2.000 

Public  AVorship 16,(X»0 

South  Australia. 

Governor 2,000 

Judge       1,000 

Salaries  of  the  .\dvocate-General  and  Crownl 
Solicitor,  and  contingent  and  miscellane-  [ 
ous  expenses  of  the  administration  of  jus-  f 

tice  throughout  the  colony J 

Colonial  Secretary,  and  his  department.  .  .  2,000 
Colonial  Treasurer,  and  his  department.  .  .  1.500 
Auditor-General,  and  his  department  .  .  .  1,000 
Salary   of  Clerk  of  Executive  Council,  and!        ^-^ 

miscellaneous  expenses / 

Pensions — 

The  schedule,  or  cI^tI  list,  for  Western  Aus- 
tralia to  be  not  less  in  amount  than  the  sum 
which  may  have  been  last  authorized  by  Par- 
liament to  defray  the  charge  of  the  ci^"il 
establishment,  in  the  year  previous  to  the 
assembling  of  a  Legislative  Council. 

6.  The  governors  and  Legislative  Councils 
of  the  several  colonies  may  alter  all  or  any 
of  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
schedules,  and  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  to  the  services  and  purposes  therein 
stated  ;  but  such  alteration  cannot  take  effect 
without  the  signification  of  her  Majesty's 
pleasure  thereon,  and  any  saving  which  may 
accrue  from  such  alteration  shall  be  applied 
to  such  purposes  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  colony,  as  to  her  Majesty 
shall  seem  fit. 

7.  The  district  coimcils  and  the  district 
police  rate  to  be  established  by  Act  5  &  6 
Vict.,  c.  76,  s.  -ll,  in  New  South  Wales,  are 
avoided,  and  any  letters  patent  issued  under 
that  Act,  are  revoked;  but  the  governor 
may,  upon  petition  made  to  lum,  grant  char- 
ters under  the  great  seal  of  the  colony,  and 
the  same  may  take  place  in  the  other  colo- 
nics in  Austi"alia. 

8.  The  authority  of  the  crown  to  disallow 
certain  laws  and  ordinances  is  preserved. 
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9.  The  governor  and  Legislative  Councils 
may  impose  and  levy  import  eustom  duties, 
subject  to  the  pro\'isions  of  this  act,  and  pro- 
vided that  no  new  duty  be  imposed  upon 
the  importation  of  any  article  at  a  higher 
rate  than  that  le\'ied  upon  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  another  country ;  i.e.,  the 
colonies  must  have  no  discriminating  duties. 

10.  The  colonial  legislatures  to  have  full 
power  to  make  further  pro\isions  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice;  to  define  the  con- 
stitution of  their  courts  of  law  and  equity ; 
and  to  regulate  the  juiy  law ;  a  supreme 
court  to  be  created  in  the  new  province  of 
Victoria. 

10.  The  existing  boundaries  of  New  South 
Wales  and  of  Victoria  may  be  altered  by 
an  order  of  the  Queen  in  council ;  six  months' 
notice  to  be  given  to  either  colony  which 
shall  not  have  petitioned  for  such  alteration ; 
and  her  IMajesty  may,  on  the  petition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  territories  lying  noi-th  of 
the  thii-tieth  degree  of  latitude,  erect  the 
said  territories  into  a  separate  colony. 

11.  The  Legislative  Councils  of  two  or 
more  of  the  above-named  colonies  may,  by 
addresses  to  the  governor-general  of  Aus- 
tralia, require  the  convocation  of  a  general 
assembly,  to  consist  of  the  governor-general 
and  a  house  of  delegates,  to  be  elected  by 
each  Legislative  Council,  in  the  proportion 
of  two  for  each  colony,  and  one  additional 
member  for  eveiy  15,000  inhabitants  in  each 
colony;  and  this  general  assembly  may  make 
and  vary  its  own  constitution,  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  her  Majesty  in  council. 
This  general  assembly  to  sit  for  three  years, 
and  then  to  be  dissolved  or  prorogued  by 
the  governor-general. 

According  to  the  most  recent  censuses, 
the  general  assembly  would  be  thus  formed: 


Colony. 

Population. 

Delegates. 

New  South  Wales    .     .     . 

Victoria 

South  Australia   .... 
Van  Diemen's  Island     .     . 
West  Austi-alia  (about) .     . 

155,000 
33,000 
31,000 
46,000 

12 
4 
4 
5 
3 

Total 

— 

28 

12.  The  general  assembly  of  delegates 
may  alter  the  acts  6  Vict.,  c.  36,  and  9  and  10 
Vict.,  c.  lot, /or  regulating  the  sale  of  waste 
lands  belonging  to  the  crovm  in  the  Australian 
colonies,  and  may  make  laws  for  selling,  de- 
mising, granting  licences  for  occupation  of, 
or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  waste  lands  of 
the  crown  in  the  colonies  represented  in  such 


general  assembly;  and  may  impose,  levy,  and 
alter,  or  repeal  duties  of  customs  on  the  im- 
portation of  goods  into  or  from  all  the  colo- 
nies represented  in  the  general  assembly, 
subjecting  to  appropriation  to  the  public 
service  of  such  colonies  respectively  by  the 
separate  legislatures  thereof,  stich  portions  of 
the  aggregate  revenue  as  to  such  general 
assemblies  may  seem  meet.  The  general 
assembly  of  delegates  may  also  create  and 
define  the  powers  of  a  general  supreme  court 
of  original  jurisdiction  or  of  appeal  from 
the  several  cotirts  of  the  respective  colonies  ; 
post-office  regulations ;  weights  and  mea- 
sures ;  roads,  canals,  or  railways  traversing 
two  or  more  of  such  colonies ;  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  lighthouses  and  beacons  ; 
the  imposition  of  shipping  dues  at  any  port 
or  harbour  ^vithin  the  said  colonies ;  for  the 
enactment  of  laws  affecting  the  colonies 
represented  on  subjects  which  the  respective 
Legislative  Councils  shall  desu'e  legislation ; 
for  the  appropriation  of  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  the  purposes  designed  by 
such  legislation,  and  for  the  raising  of  such 
sums  by  an  equal  per  centage  on  the  revenues 
of  all  such  colonies.  But  no  duties  to  be 
levied  upon  articles  imported  for  the  supply 
of  her  Majesty's  laud  or  sea  forces ;  and  no 
duties,  charges,  prohibitions,  exemptions,  or 
pririleges  to  be  enacted  contrary  to  or  at 
variance  with  any  treaty  concluded  by  her 
Majesty  with  any  foreign  power. 

13.  The  power  of  general  assembly,  if 
disputed,  to  be  determined  by  her  Majesty 
in  council. 

14.  The  governors  and  Legislative  Councils, 
with  the  assent  of  her  IMajesty  in  council, 
may  alter  the  Constitution  of  the  Legislative 
Councils  of  their  respective  colonies  ;  instead 
of  a  Legislative  Council,  as  before  provided, 
with  one-third  nominees  of  the  crown,  and 
two-thirds  elected,  they  may  establish  a 
council,  and  a  house  of  rejjresentatives,  or 
other  separate  legislative  houses,  and  vest  in 
them  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  Legis- 
lative Councils  for  which  they  may  be  sub- 
stituted. But  any  bill  passed  for  such 
purpose  must  be  reserved  for  the  significa- 
tion of  her  ISIajesty's  pleasure  thereon,  and 
be  laid  before  both  houses  of  parliament  for 
at  least  thirty  days  before  her  Majesty's 
pleasure  be  signified. 

15.  The  crown  may  nominate  any  of  the 
governors  of  the  Australian  colonies  governor- 
general  of  Australia. 

There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  both 
the  report  of  the   committee   o£  the  Privy 
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Counoil,  and  tlic  l)ill  foiiiidcd  tliorcoii,  and 
iutrodiK'cd  into  [lurlianicnt  on  tlic  lltli  Fcl)- 
riiary,  1850,  liavc  been  dictated  l)y  the  most 
liberal  priuciijles,  and  tliat  her  Majesty's 
government,  in  framing  them,  have  sincerely 
desired  to  secure  to  the  Australian  subjects 
of  the  crown  the  fullest  amount  of  ])olitical 
Ubcrty.  But  granting  the  highest  meed 
of  pi'aise  to  the  ministers  who  propose  to 
secure  to  Englishmen,  in  every  British  do- 
minion, the  inestimable  blessing  of  free 
institutions ;  and  to  extend  impartially  to 
those  who  occupy  even  the  most  distant 
outposts  of  the  empire,  the  privileges  which 
their  ancestors  have  gradually  obtained,  after 
centuries  of  sacrifice  and  struggle — it  may 
be  still  fairly  debated,  whether  the  proposed 
new  constitution  for  the  Australian  colonists, 
or  the  proposed  plan  of  enabling  them  to 
make  or  amend  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, is  the  course  most  likely  to  conduce 
to  their  ultimate  well-being;  and  fm-ther, 
whether  such  course  be  comj)atiblc  vrith 
theii"  position  as  subjects  of  the  British  crown. 
The  question  happily  invites  discussion,  and 
that  of  a  nature  most  hkely  to  eUcit  truth, 
and  prompt  to  judicious  and  efficient  measm'es, 
instead  of  forming  the  grounds  of  a  mere 
party  or  parliamentary  contest.  There  can 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
of  granting,  as  soon  as  may  be,  local  self- 
government  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in 
Australia,  to  the  fiu'thest  extent  compatible 
with  their  relation  to  the  sovereign  of  this 
realm.  For  the  well-being  of  the  Australians 
themselves,  it  is  evidently  very  important, 
1  that  whatever  form  of  government  be  now 
granted,  it  should,  at  least  for  some  years  to 
come,  be  definitely  settled  by  the  Imperial 
Legislatiu'e,  and  not  left  to  be  a  standing 
bone  of  contention  among  conflicting  inter- 
ests, by  which  the  industrial  proceedings  of 
the  colonists  would  be  distiu-bed, — their 
feelings,  if  not  indeed  engaged  in  \-iolent 
internecine  democratic  strife,  at  least  kept  in 
a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  their  attention 
being  piM'petually  directed  to  the  framing  of 
constitutions  which  may  not  be  agreed  on 
for  years  to  come,  instead  of  their  whole 
energies  being  engaged  in  the  farther  deve- 
lopment and  improvement  of  the  resources 
of  the  tine  country  which  already  bears  such 
indisputable  proofs  of  their  persevering  and 
well-directed  industry. 

So  far  as  the  opinion  of  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales  can  be  gathered  from 
their  petitions  and  recorded  opinions,  they 
object   to   the    abrogation  of  their  present 


electoral  franchise,  by  the  transfer  of  thcii 
votes  to  electoral  colleges  or  district  council!*, 
by  which  the  elective  po\v(!r  would  tie  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  small  irresjjonsiljle  bodies, 
who  practically  would,  in  many  instances, 
be  nominated  by  the  governor ;  and,  even 
if  that  were  not  the  case,  would  lie  probably 
directed  i)y  other  influences  than  those  of 
their  constituents.  But  1  cannot  find  through- 
out the  official  documents  any  conclusive 
expression  against  the  establishment  of  two 
houses  of  legislature,  such  as  now  exist  in 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  Newfoundland,  Jamaica,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  crown;  and  which, 
even  in  Canada,  have  worked  well  for  the 
past  ten  years.  My  own  opinions  on  this 
point  have  long  been  recorded ;  while  ad- 
vocating the  fullest  grant  of  political  liberty 
to  our  colonies  consistent  with  their  relation 
to  the  parent  and  governing  state,  I  have 
always  contended,  that  the  link  of  political 
connection  should  not  depend  merely  on  a 
governor  representing  the  crown.  In  my 
work  on  the  Colonial  Policy  of  the  British 
Empire,  published  in  1837,  the  opinions  I 
then  and  still  entertain,  are  expressed  as 
follows : — 

Centuries  of  experience  hare  demonstrated  the 
beneficial  practical  working  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion in  its  three  constituent,  independent,  and  yet  har- 
monizing branches  of  king,  lords,  and  commons;  and 
as  far  as  it  is  possible,  and  at  suitable  periods,  I 
woukl  wish  to  see  the  colonies  enjoying  similar  con- 
stitutions ;  the  governor  representing  the  crown,  the 
legislative  council  the  lords,  and  the  house  of  assembly 
the  commons.  It  must  be  gratifjnng  to  all  friends 
of  rational  freedom  to  reflect,  that  England  has  ever 
been  foremost  in  bestowing  on  her  distant  settlements 
the  advantages  of  her  own  political  institutes,  thus 
evincing  a  true  sense  of  justice ;  whereas,  as  Mon- 
tesquieu rightly  observes,  a  republic  governs  its  con- 
quered provinces  with  more  absolute  and  intolerable 
sway  than  a  monarchy,  and  its  remote  possessions 
suti'er  all  the  evils  without  enjoying  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  monarchical  jjoveninient.  With  certain 
limitations  elsewhere  explained,  the  colonies  enjoy 
all  the  advantages  of  the  British  constitution,  so  far 
as  is  compatible  with  their  situation  as  distant  pro- 
vinces of  an  empire.  The  limitation  of  exception  is, 
that  the  Legislative  Council  is  nominated  by  the 
crown  for  life,  or  during  tlie  officiiJ  tenure  of  those 
civil  servants  who  are  ex  officio  entitled  to  a  seat  in 
the  Legislative  Coimcil.  A  question  has,  however, 
been  recently  raised  by  a  party  in  Lower  Canada,* 
as  to  the  advantage  of  making  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil an  elective  body,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present, 
nominated  by  the  king  through  the  secretary  of  state. 
However  desirous  I  feel  for  the  extension  of  just 
principles,  I  cannot — looking  to  the  slow  progress 

•  This  chapter  was  written  in  October,  1836.  and 
consequently,  before  the  debates  on  Lower  Canada, 
relative  to  an  elective  Legislative  Council,  came  on 
in  the  British  parliament. 
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of  rational  freedom,  and  remembering  that  moral 
and  mental  independence  of  character  are  essentially 
necessary  to  the  due  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
— I  cannot  desire,  either  in  the  mother  country  or  in 
her  colonies,  two  elective  chambers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  upper  house  (Legislative 
Council,)  would  be  chosen  by  a  higher  class  of  elec- 
tors than  those  who  return  members  to  the  lower 
house,  and  that,  therefore,  the  popular  voice  would 
be  more  calmly  exercised,  and  property  would  have 
its  due  weight  in  the  making  of  laws  for  the  coun- 
try;' but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  even  the  higher 
classes  in  England  (and  how  much  more  so  in  the 
colonies)  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  great  ex- 
citement, that  their  will  is  not  always  under  the 
control  of  their  reason,  and  that  in  times  of  political 
eifervescence  they  would  be  almost  as  subject  to  the 
influence  of  theu'  stormy  passions  as  their  poorer, 
though  equally  honest  brethren.  Those  who  have 
not  mixed  in  colonial  society  can  have  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  party  feeling  on  political 
subjects  arrives ;  the  animosities  thus  produced  are 
of  the  bitterest  nature — poisoning  the  very  core  of 
society,  and  destroying  even  the  peace  of  families. 
Now,  looking  at  domestic  tranquillity,  security  of 
person,  lightness  of  taxation,  and  freedom  from 
oppressive  laws,  as  the  great  and  desirable  advan- 
tages of  political  institutes,  it  would  be  insanity  or 
criminality  to  throw  a  firebrand  into  the  small  com- 
munity of  a  colony,  with  a  pretence  of  gaining  some 
Utopian  object. 

Independently,  however,  of  social  considerations,  we 
have  no  instance  on  record  of  any  state  long  main- 
taining its  political  freedom  either  under  a  single 
chamber  of  representatives,  or  under  two  elective 
chambers,  the  one  holding  no  control  or  check  over 
the  other,  and  both  at  the  mercy  of  fluctuating  popu- 
lar favouritism,  jealousy,  and  caprice.  Since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  hereditary  chamber  of  peers  in  France, 
but  few  traces  of  liberty  have  remained  to  the 
people,  and  the  restoration  of  an  hereditary  peerage 
is  now  seriously  entreated.  The  very  antagonistic 
forces  which  an  hereditary  and  an  elective  chamber  ex- 
ercise, are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  powers 
of  both.  Gibbon,  in  reference  to  the  Roman  repub- 
lic, correctly  observes — "  as  both  the  consuls  and  the 
tribunes  in  their  public  and  private  interests  were 
averse  to  each  other,  their  mutual  conflicts  con- 
tributed for  the  most  part  to  strengthen  rather  than 
to  destroy  the  balance  of  the  constitution ;  but  when 
the  consular  and  tribunitian  powers  were  united — 
when  they  were  vested  for  life  in  a  single  person — 
when  the  general  of  the  army  was  at  the  same  time 
the  minister  of  the  senate,  and  the  representative  of 
the  Roman  people,  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
exercise,  nor  was  it  easy  to  define  the  limits,  of  his 
imperial  prerogative."! 

The  United  States  may  be  cited,  perhaps,  as  an 
example  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  two  elective 
chambers ;  but  it  should  lie  remembered,  that  a  few 
centuries  of  such  government  must  be  ex])erienced, 
ere  we  pronounce  authoritatively  on  a  subject  which 

*  Mr.  Labouchere,  a  gentleman  whom  I  much 
respect,  stated,  in  the  Canada  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  8th  March,  1837,  that  the  old 
American  colonies  of  England  had  elective  legislative 
councils ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  it  was  the  char- 
tered and  not  the  crown  colonies  which  had  such 
assemblies.  Adam  Smith  says,  that  in  three  of  the 
governments  of  the  Is'ew  England  colonies,  the  legis- 
lative councils  were  chosen  by  the  representatives  of 


inspires  with  well-founded  alarm,  the  most  honest 
and  able  statesmen,  who  clearly  see  with  Gibbon, 
that  in  elective  monarchies  the  vacancy  of  the  throne 
is  a  moment  big  with  danger  and  mischief.  We  must 
wait  and  witness  the  efl'ects  of  civilization,  of  a  dense 
population,  of  adverse  interests ;  we  must  watch  the 
conduct  of  men  who,  like  Marius  and  Csesar,  com- 
menced by  declaring  themselves  the  protectors  of  the 
[jeople,  and  ended  by  subverting  the  liberties  of  their 
country.  Moreover,  we  should  remember  that  the 
United  States  are  a  republic,  and  I  do  not  think 
England  is  disposed  to  change  her  hereditary,  con- 
stitutional monarch  for  an  annual  or  quinquennial 
president. 

Let  us  hear,  however,  the  language  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  the  United  States  on  this  im- 
portant subject.  Judge  Story,  himself  a  republican, 
in  his  commentaries  on  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  treating  of  the  senate  thus  ex- 
presses his  views  on  this  topic :  "  Another  and  most 
important  advantage  arising  from  this  ingredient  is, 
the  great  difference  which  it  creates  in  the  elements 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  ;  which  consti- 
tutes a  great  desideratum  in  every  practical  division 
of  legislative  power.  In  fact,  this  division  (as  has 
been  already  intimated,)  is  of  little  or  no  intrinsic 
value,  xmless  it  is  so  organised,  that  each  can  operate 
as  a  real  check  upon  undue  and  rash  legislation.  If 
each  branch  is  substantially  framed  upon  the  same 
plan,  the  advantages  of  the  division  are  shadowy  and 
imaginative  :  the  visions  and  speculations  of  the  brain, 
and  not  the  waking  thoughts  of  statesmen  or  patriots. 
It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  for  all  the  purposes  of 
liberty,  and  security  of  stable  laws,  and  of  solid  insti- 
tutions, of  personal  rights,  and  of  the  protection  of 
proi)erty,  a  single  branch  is  quite  as  good  as  two,  if 
their  composition  is  the  same,  and  their  spirit  and 
impulses  the  same.  Each  will  act  as  the  other  does ; 
and  each  will  be  led  by  some  common  influence  of 
ambition,  or  intrigue,  or  passion,  to  the  same  disre- 
gard of  public  interests  and  the  same  inditference  to 
and  prostration  of  private  rights.  It  will  only  be  a 
du])lication  of  the  evils  of  oppression  and  rashness, 
with  a  duplication  of  obstruction  to  effective  redress. 
In  this  view  the  organization  of  the  senate  becomes 
of  inestimable  value.'  Again  he  says,  '  The  improba- 
bility of  sinister  combination  will  always  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dissimilarity  of  the  genius  of  the  two 
bodies ;  and  therefore  every  circumstance  consistent 
with  harmony  in  all  proper  measures,  which  points 
out  a  distinct  organization  of  the  component  mate- 
rials of  each,  is  desirable." 

Another  eminent  writer  on  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  late  chancellor  Kent,  in  treat- 
ing of  the  necessity  of  the  powers  of  government 
being  placed  in  separate  hands,  says  :  '  The  division 
of  the  legislature  into  two  separate  and  independent 
branches  is  founded  on  such  obvious  princiifles  of 
good  policy,  and  is  so  strongly  recommended  by  the 
unequivocal  language  of  experience,  that  it  has  ob- 
tained the  general  approbation  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     One  great  object  of  this  separation  of  the 

the  people ;  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  the 
governor  was  elected  by  the  colonists;  and  in  some 
the  revenue  officers  who  collected  the  taxes  were 
a-ssessed  by  the  people.  Pennsylvania,  which  was  a 
proprietary  government,  was  a  scene  of  never-ending 
contentions,  and  the  colonists  even  petitioned  the 
king  to  take  its  affairs  under  the  management  of  the 
crown. 

t  Decline  and  Fall  vol   i.  p.  10;5. 
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legislatiiiTs  into  two  lioum's  acting  Htparalfly,  and 
with  co-ordinate  powers,  is  to  destroy  the  evil  ell'ects 
of  sudden  and  strong  excitement  and  of  precipitate 
measures,  springing  from  passion,  caprice,  prejudice, 
personal  iiiHueiicc,  and  parly  intrigue,  and  which 
have  l)cen  found  by  sad  experience,  to  exercise  a 
potent  and  dangerous  sway  in  single  assemblies.  A 
hasty  decision  is  not  so  likely  to  arrive  at  the  solem- 
nities of  a  law  « lien  it  is  to  be  arrested  in  its  course 
and  made  to  undergo  the  deliberation,  and  probably 
the  jealous  and  critical  revision,  of  another  and  a 
rival  body  of  men,  sitting  in  a  diflerent  place,  and 
under  better  advantages,  to  avoid  the  prepossessions 
and  correct  the  errors  of  the  other  branch.  The 
legislatures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  consisted 
originally  of  a  single  hou.se.*  The  instability  and 
passion  which  marked  their  proceedings  were  very 
visible  at  the  time,  and  the  subject  of  much  public 
animadversion  :  and  in  the  subsequent  reform  of  their 
constitutions,  the  people  were  so  sensible  of  this  de- 
fect, and  of  the  inconvenience  they  had  suffered  from 
it,  that  in  both  states  a  .senate  was  introduced.  No 
portion  of  the  political  history  of  mankind  is  more 
full  of  instructive  lessons  on  this  subject,  or  contains 
more  striking  proofs  of  the  faction,  instability,  and 
misery  of  states  under  the  dominion  of  a  single,  un- 
checked assembly,  than  those  of  the  Italian  republics 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  which  arose  in  great  numbers, 
and  with  dazzling  but  transient  splendour,  in  the 
interval  between  the  fall  of  the  western  and  eastern 
empire  of  the  Romans.  They  were  all  alike  ill-con- 
stituted, with  a  single  unbalanced  assembly.  They 
were  all  alike  miserable,  and  all  ended  in  similar  dis- 
grace. Many  speculative  writers  and  theoretical  poli- 
ticians about  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  were  struck  with  the  simplicity  of 
a  legislature  with  a  single  assembly,  and  concluded 
that  more  than  one  house  was  useless  and  expensive. 
This  led  the  elder  president  Adams  to  write  and  pub- 
lish his  great  work,  entitled  A  Defence  of  the  Coii- 
stitutiuii  of  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  which 
he  vindicates  with  much  learning  and  ability,  the 
value  and  necessity  of  the  division  of  the  legislature 
into  two  branches,  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers  of  the  government  into  distinct  depart- 
ments. He  reviewed  the  history  and  examined  the 
construction  of  all  mixed  and  free  governments.which 
had  ever  existed,  from  the  earliest  records  of  time,  in 
order  to  deduce  with  more  certainty  and  force  this 
great  practical  truth,  that  single  assemblies  without 
check  or  balance,  or  a  government  with  all  authority 
collected  into  one  centre,  according  to  the  notion  of 
M.  Turgot,  were  visionary,  violent,  intriguing,  corrupt, 
and  tyrannical  dominations  of  majorities  over  minori- 
ties, and  uniformly  and  rapidly  terminating  their 
career  in  a  protligate  despotism." 

Mr.  Jefl'er.son,  Tate  President  of  the  United  States, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  constitution  of  his  native  state, 
Virginia,  says,  "  All  the  [lowers  of  government,  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judiciary,  result  to  the  legisla- 
tive body.  The  concentrating  these  in  the  same 
hands  is  precisely  the  definition  of  a  despotic  govern- 
meat.  It  will  be  no  alleviation,  that  these  powers 
will  be  exercised  by  a  plurality  of  hands,  and  not  by 
a  single  one.  One  hundreil  and  seventy-three  des- 
pots would  surely  be  as  oppressive  as  one.  Let  tliosc 
who  doubt  it,  turn  tlieii'  eyes  on  the  republic  of 
Venice.  An  elective  despotism  is  not  the  government 

*  Franklin's  favourite  but  mistaken  idea  was  a  sin- 
gle legislature  and  a  plural  executive. 


we  fought  for;  but  one  which  nhould  not  only  be 
foundeil  on  free  principles,  but  in  which  the  powert 
of  government  should  be  so  divided  and  balanced 
among  several  bodies  of  magistracy,  as  that  no  one 
could  tran.scend  their  legal  limits  without  being  efTec- 
tually  checked  and  restrained  by  the  others." 

With  reference,  however,  to  the  highly  important 
consideration  of  having  no  check  on  the  irr<-gular 
exercise  of  popular  power,  the  link  that  binds  the 
colony  to  the  mother  country,  so  far  as  government 
can  do  so,  would  be  materially,  if  not  entirely  injured 
by  the  substitution  of  an  elective  legislative  council 
for  one  ap])ointcd  by  the  crown  through  the  function- 
aries of  the  state. 

A  governor,  without  any  control  over  the  two 
houses  of  legislature  in  a  colony,  would  be  reduced 
to  a  political  cypher,  and  the  adoption  of  the  elective 
principle  in  a  governor  would  soon  take  the  place 
of  his  nomination  by  the  king ;  in  fact,  the  indepen- 
dence of,  and  separation  from  the  mother  country, 
would  virtually  occur,  whether  officially  announced 
or  otherwise,  the  colony  thereby  deriving  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  connection,  while  the  parent  state 
would  lose  everything  which  made  the  possession 
valuable  to  the  empire. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  monarchical  or  elective  principle  in 
government ;  as  before  stated,  the  former  has  been 
tested  by  centuries  in  England,  and  found  conducive 
to  the  greatest  portion  of  happiness  that  a  nation  has 
yet  possessed ;  so  long,  therefore,  as  a  colony  be 
united  with  Great  Britain,  it  cannot  be  the  desire  or 
the  interest  of  any  practical  statesman  to  alienate  or 
weaken  the  just  prerogatives  and  rightful  [wwer  of 
the  crown. 

It  seems  to  be  totally  forgotten  by  those  who  go 
the  length  of  demanding  an  elective  legislative  coun- 
cil, that  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  an  impe- 
rial and  a  provincial  government ;  that  the  former 
must  of  necessity  have  a  control  over  the  latter,  so 
long  as  they  maintain  towards  each  other  their  rela- 
tive positions  of  protecting  and  protected  states. 
When  the  latter  has  ceased  to  be  a  colony,  it  is,  of 
course,  free  to  choose  its  own  government,  but  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  that  state  it  has  no  right  to 
ask,  much  less  to  demand,  from  the  mother  country 
democratic  institutions  which  she  herself  does  not 
possess,  and  the  granting  of  which,  if  she  did.  would  be 
fatal  to  all  permanence  of  political  or  social  connection. 

The  power  held  by  the  crown  of  appointing  for 
life  the  members  of  the  legislative  council  is,  if  pro- 
perly regulated  under  the  management  of  the  pro- 
posed colonial  board,  of  great  benefit  to  the  colony : 
it  stimulates  the  wealthy  and  intelligent  colonists  to 
distinguish  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  attain 
the  highest  rank  in  their  respective  countries,  and  be 
deemed  worthy  the  approbation  of  their  sovereign. 
There  is  thus  an  honourable  emulation  kept  up, 
which  is  of  the  most  essential  advantiige  in  every 
community  :  for,  as  it  is  finely  expressed  by  Sir  VTil- 
liam  Blackstone  (and  the  remark  is  as  applicable  to 
a  colony  as  to  the  parent  state),  "  The  distinction  of 
rank  and  honour  is  necessary  in  every  well-governed 
state,  in  order  to  reward  such  as  arc  eminent  for 
tlieir  services  to  the  public,  in  a  manner  most  desir- 
able to  individuals,  and  yet  without  burden  to  tlie 
community:  exciting  thereby  an  ambitious  yet  laud- 
able ardour,  and  generous  emulation  in  others.  And 
emulation,  or  virtuous  ambition,  is  a  spring  of  action 
which,  however  dangerous  or  invidious  m  a  mere 
republic,  or  under  a  despotic  sway,  will  certainly  be 
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attended  with  good  effects  under  a  free  monarchy ; 
where,  without  destroying  its  existence,  its  excesses 
may  be  continually  restrained  by  that  sujjerior  power 
Irom  which  all  honour  is  derived.  Such  a  spirit, 
when  nationally  diffused,  gives  life  and  vigour  to  the 
community ;  it  sets  all  the  wheels  of  government  in 
motion,  which,  under  a  wise  regulator,  may  be  directed 
to  any  benoticial  ])m'pose ;  and  thereby"  every  indi- 
vidual may  be  made  subservient  to  the  public  good, 
while  he  principally  means  to  promote  his  own  par- 
ticular views. 

"  A  body  of  nobility  is  also  more  peculiarly  neces- 
sary in  our  mixed  and  compounded  constitution,  in 
order  to  support  the  rights  of  both  the  crown  and 
the  people,  by  forming  a  barrier  to  withstand  the 
encroachments  of  both.  It  creates  and  preserves 
that  gradual  scale  of  dignity,  which  proceeds  from 
the  peasant  to  the  prince ;  rising  like  a  pyramid  from 
a  broad  foundation,  and  diminishing  to  a  point  as  it 
rises.  It  is  tliis  ascending  and  contracting  proportion 
that  adds  stability  to  any  government ;  for  when  the 
departure  is  sudden  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
we  may  pronounce  that  state  to  be  precarious. 

"  The  nobility,  therefore,  are  the  pillars  which  are 
reared  fi-om  among  the  people,  more  immediately  to 
support  the  throne ;  and  if  that  falls,  they  must  be 
also  biuicd  under  its  ruins.  Accordini,dy,  when  in 
the  last  century  the  Commons  had  determined  to  ex- 
tirpate monarchy,  they  also  voted  the  House  of  Lords 
to  be  useless  and  dangerous.  And  since  titles  of 
nobility  are  thus  expedient  in  the  state,  it  is  also 
expedient  that  their  owners  should  form  an  inde- 
pendent and  separate  branch  of  the  legislature.  If 
they  were  confounded  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
and,  like  them,  had  only  a  vote  in  electing  represen- 
tatives, theu-  privileges  would  soon  be  borne  down 
and  overwhelmed  by  the  ])opular  torrent,  which 
would  effectually  level  all  distinctions.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  necessary  that  the  body  of  nobles  should 
have  a  distinct  assembly,  distinct  deliberations,  and 
distinct  powers  from  the  commons."* 

The  bill  for  the  government  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  is  now  (15th  March,  1850) 
before  the  Imperial  Parliament,  where  it 
^nll  dotibtless  receive  a  fair  and  full  dis- 
cussion. I  have  conferred  with  no  member 
of  the  legislature  thereon;  received  no  pri- 
vate information ;  and  foi  med  my  judgment 
solely  from  the  facts  pubUshed  by  parlia- 
ment ;  and  believing  that  it  is  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  queen,  of  Iter  Majesty's  minis- 
ters, and  of  all  parties  in  Ijoth  the  Hotiscs  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  to  act  with  a  just  and 
liberal  spirit  towards  the  Australian  colonies, 
I  can  only  venture  to  express  an  earnest 
hope,  that  a  measure  conducive  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  colonists,  and  calculated  to 
maintain  their  connection  with  England, 
may  be  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature. 

Laws  and  Courts. — The  statute  laws  of 
England  are  in  force  in  the  colony,  aided  by 
;  cts  of  Parliament  and  local  enactments  by 

*  The   state  of  France,   in  1.S50,  under  a  single 
chamber,  is  a  practical   illustration   of  the   dangers 
attendant  on  one  Legislative  Assembly. 
vol..   I. 


the  governor  and  Legislative  Council.  An 
Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  is  in  operation,  the 
benefit  of  v;hich  may  be  obtained  by  an 
insolvent  a  second  or  third  time,  if  he  pay 
fifteen  shillings  in  the  pound.  Any  public 
officer  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Insolvent  Act,  is,  by  an  order  of  the 
secretary  of  state,  dismissed  the  service. 
The  executitm  of  the  laws  devolves  upon 
a  supreme  court,  presided  over  by  a  cliief 
and  two  puisne  judges,  whose  powers  are  as 
extensive  as  those  of  the  courts  of  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  at 
Westminster.  The  supreme  court  is  a  court 
of  oi/er  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery  ;  it  is 
also  a  court  of  equity,  with  all  the  power, 
within  its  jurisdiction,  of  tlie  lord  high 
chancellor  of  England ;  and  it  is  a  court  of 
admirulty  for  criminal  offences,  within  cer- 
tain limits ;  it  is  empowered  to  grant  letters 
of  administration,  and  it  is  an  insolvent 
debtors'  court.  From  the  supreme  court  an 
ajjpeal  lies  in  all  actions,  when  the  sum  or 
matter  at  issue  exceeds  the  value  of  .£500, 
to  the  governor  or  acting  governor,  who  is 
directed  to  hold  a  coui-t  of  appeals,  from 
which  a  final  appeal  lies  to  the  Queen  in 
council.  The  supreme  court  is  provided 
with  an  attorney  and  solicitor-general. 
There  are  30  barristers,  and  144  solicitors 
practising  in  the  court.  The  sheriff  exer- 
cises, by  his  deputies,  the  duties  of  his  office 
over  the  whole  territory.  Circuit  courts  are 
held  in  difl'erent  parts  of  the  colony ;  they 
are  coui'ts  of  record,  and  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  supreme  court  as  courts  of 
oyer  and  terminer,  and  of  assize  and  nisi 
prius,  in  England,  do  to  the  king's  superior 
courts  of  record  at  Westminster.  Courts  of 
general  and  quarter  sessions  have  the  same 
powers  as  those  of  England,  and  while  the 
colony  was  a  penal  settlement,  they  might 
also  take  cognizance,  in  a  summary  way,  of 
all  crimes  not  punishable  by  deatli,  com- 
mitted by  convicts  whose  sentences  had  not 
expired,  or  had  not  been  remitted. 

A  vice-admiralty  com't,  presided  over  by 
the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  takes 
cognizance  of  civil  cases  only,  such  as  sea- 
men's wages,  &c.  There  is  an  ecclesiastical 
coiu't  for  clerical  matters ;  but  tliis  com't 
has  no  jurisdiction  in  testamentary  affairs, 
the  charter  of  justice  having  empowered  the 
supreme  court  to  grant  letters  of  aduiinis- 
tratiou,  and  direct  the  distribution  of  tes- 
tators' effects.  Courts  of  reqtiosts  have  been 
established  under  authority  9  Geo.  lY.,  c.  83, 
for  summarily  determining  claims  not  ex- 
I   (• 
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cecdinj:^  jElO  sterling,  except  the  matter  in 
question  relates  to  the  title  of  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  to  the  taking 
or  demanding  of  any  duty  payalde  to  her  j 
Majesty,  or  to  any  fee  of  office,  animal  rents, 
or  other  such  matter,  where  rights  in  future 
would  be  bound,  or  to  a  general  right  or 
duty,  and  to  award  costs.*  The  decision  of 
the  court  is  final  and  summary,  as  in  Eng- 
land. One  commissioner,  appointed  by  the 
crown,  presides  in  all  the  courts  of  requests 
throughout  the  eohmy. 

Imprisonment  for  debt  was  abolished  by 
the  Insolvent  Act  passed  in  1844,  on  the 
grounds: — 1st.  That  the  imprisonment  of 
the  debtor  gave  a  vindictive  creditor  the 
power  of  depriving  other  creditors  of  their 
right  to  benefit  by  the  labour  of  their 
debtor;  2nd.  That  it  drove  the  debtor, 
however  much  he  might  wish  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  payment  of  his  obligations, 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  insolvent  coui-t.  By 
the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  creditors,  a 
debtor  under  this  act  may  make  a  voluntary 
assignment  of  his  property  to  the  trustees 
appointed  by  the  creditors,  pro\ided  such 
assignment  be  published  tlu'ce  times  in  one 
of  the  Sydney  newspapers. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  colony,  crimi- 
nal juries  were  formed  of  naval  and  military 
officers,  and  civil  causes  were  determined 
by  a  judge  and  two  sworn  assessors.  Now 
juries,  selected  as  in  England,  sit  in  all  civil 
and  criminal  eases.  In  1844  a  new  jmy  law 
was  passed  by  the  colonial  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, by  which  in  civil  cases  there  need  only 
be  four  jurymen ;  if,  after  deliberating  four 
hours,  they  cannot  arrive  at  a  unanimous 
judgment,  the  opinion  of  three-fourths  may 
be  taken  as  conclusive ;  and  if,  after  delib- 
erating twelve  hours,  the  jury  of  four  can- 
not agree,  a  new  trial  must  take  place.  Mr. 
Baker,  a  lawyer  of  the  Inner  Temple,  who 
visited  New  South  Wales,  says  that  the 
"  Sydney  bar  is  highly  respectable  in  cha- 
racter, and  is,  certainly,  the  most  numerous, 
and  perliaps,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  best 
English  bar  out  of  England ;  several  of  its 
members  earn  from  £1,000  to  £.3,000  a-year, 
or  more."  Mr.  Baker  fancied  himself 
"  transported  to  England,"  on  entering  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Sydney,  and  seeing  three 
judges  on  the  bench,  the  registrar  and  other 
officers  at  tlieir  feet,  the  attorney-general 
and  solicitor-general  in  their  silk  gowns,  the 
crowd  of  "  learned"  gentlemen  behind  them; 

•  These  powers  are  so  laid  down  by  Mr.  H.  W. 
Parker,  in  Mr.  Clark's  Summari/  of  Colonial  Laic. 


all,  from  the  judges  downwards,  duly  wigged 
and  robed,  and  the  attorneys,  hardly  diis- 
eernible  from  amidst  the  heaps  of  red  and 
blue  bags,  and  piles  of  red-tape  bundles,  in 
which  they  delight  to  bury  themselves. 
Coroners  are  stationed  in  ditierent  districts, 
and  great  attention  is  rightly  j)aid  to  this 
ancient  and  very  important  branch  of  juris- 
prudence. There  are  benches  of  unpaid 
magistrates  at  Sydney  and  in  all  the  principal 
towns  in  the  colony,  aided  by  civil  constables 
and  a  mounted  police.  There  are  several 
stipendiary  magistrates. 

MiLiTAUY  Defence. — New  South  Wales 
and  the  other  Australian  colonies  are  per- 
fectly defenceless  against  a  foreign  enemy ; 
a  hostile  fleet  might  enter  Sydney  Cove, 
plunder  the  merchant  shipping  in  the  har- 
l)our,  and  lay  the  capital  under  contriinition, 
without  any  effectual  resistance  being  offered, 
for  the  few  British  troops  that  are  in  the 
colony  are  scattered  at  difl'crent  outposts, 
and  there  is  no  militia  in  existence ;  and  yet 
at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  the  harbour 
of  Port  Jackson,  which  would  hold  the  entire 
fleet  of  England,  might  be  rendered  per- 
fectly impregnable,  and  be  made  one  of  the 
strongest  positions  in  the  world.  The 
entrance  of  Port  Jackson  is  formed  by  two 
lofty  headlands,  distant  about  one  mile  and- 
a-half  from  each  other,  and  appear  like 
gigantic  lock-gates  within  which  the  noble 
haven  expands  for  fifteen  miles  into  numerous 
coves,  where  vessels  lie  as  sheltered  as  if 
they  were  in  the  London  Docks.  On  the 
north  and  south  heads  of  Port  Jackson, 
batteries  mounted  with  sixty-eight  pounders 
woidd  effectually  command  the  entrance, 
across  which,  in  time  of  war,  a  chain-boom 
might  be  drawn,  supported  by  buoys.  Di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  entrance  is  the  elevated 
George's  Head,  on  which  a  battery  of  heavy 
guns  might  also  be  ad\antagcously  placed  ; 
so  that  with  these  three  batteries,  no  hostile 
ship,  even  with  a  leading  wind,  coidd  enter 
mthout  being  destroyed  or  disabled.  There 
are  several  other  islets  in  the  harbour  where 
well-constructed  fortresses,  and  a  citadel,  with 
a  few  guns  well  manned,  would  tend  to  the 
eftectual  protection  of  Sydney  Cove,  and  of 
the  city;  the  few  batteries  now  on  either 
side  of  the  Cove  are  merely  fit  for  firing 
salutes.  With  the  sea  entrance  well  de- 
fended, it  is  not  likely  that  any  successful 
attempt  eoidd  be  made  for  the  capture  of 
the  city  of  Sydney,  bj'  landing  a  force  on 
the  north-east  shores  of  Botany  Bay,  as  the 
Australians   would    be    enabled    to   defend 
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their  country  on  a  Une  of  fifteen  miles  of 
broken  country,  capable  of  being  made  very 
harassing  to   an  enemy.      It  would  be  ad- 
•lisable  that  the  colonists  should  immediately 
set  about  the  defence  of  Port  Jackson ;   ap- 
propriate annually  a  moderate  sum  towards 
the  construction  of  batteries  at  the  heads ; 
obtain  from   England  heavy-metalled  guns, 
and    boom  chains    of   sufficient    length.     A 
small  battalion  of  colonial  artillery  should 
be    organised;    and,    for    this   pm-pose,   the 
queen  would  probably   permit  some  of  the 
most  efficient  gunners  in  the  royal  artillery 
to  be  drafted  into  the  Australian  corps.     It 
is  also  indispensable  to  the  secuiity  of  the 
Australian  colonies,   that  a  militia   law  be 
passed,  pro\'iding  for  the  embodiment  and 
training  of  every  man  between  eighteen  and 
forty-five  years  of  age,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  as  is  the  case  in  our  North  American 
provinces,    and    other    colonies.      Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,   New  Brunswick,   Newfound- 
land, and  even  Prince  Edward  Island,  have 
each  an  effective  militia ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  country,  they  could  bring  immediately 
into  the  field,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  milUon  of  trained  sol- 
diery.    New   South  Wales,    and  the  other 
Australian  colonies,  under  their  new  consti- 
tution, will  possess  full  control  over  their  own 
revenue  and  expenditui'e ;  and  they  cannot 
expect  the  people  of  England  to  pay,  out  of 
the  exchequer  of  this  heavily-taxed  country, 
for  their  fortifications  and  mUitary  defence. 
In  time  of  war,   England   would,    without 
doubt,  send  her  fleets  and  troops  to  every 
part  of  this  wide-spread  empire ;    but  her 
best   defence   must   be   the  patriotism  and 
bravery  of  the  colonists  themselves.    During 
the  American  war  of  1811-12,  the  Ercnch 
and  English    Canadian   militia  successfully 
resisted  the  American  troops   of  the   line ; 
and   but   for   the    gallant    conduct   of  that 
loyal  body  of  British  subjects,  the    regular 
regiments  of  our  soldiery  would  have  been 
inadequate  to  the  defence  of  Canada.     Thus 
must    it  be   with   the   Australian    colonists. 
The  Imperial  Parliament  is  granting  them 
perfectly  free  institutions;  and   one  of  its 
necessai*y  conditions  must  be,  the  providing 
adequately  for  their  own  defence  against  ag- 
gression.   The  number  of  her  Majesty's  troops 
in  the  several   settlements  in  Australia,  in 
Van  Diemen's  Island,  and  in  New  Zealand, 
is  stated  to  be  about  2,500;  but,  of  these, 
nearly  a  moiety  are  stationed   at  New   Zea- 
land, in    consequence    of   the  receirt  hosti- 


lities between  the  British  and  the  aborigines; 
and  a  large  number  are  employed  at  Van 
Diemen's  Island,  in  guarding  the  conricts 
sent  fi-om  England;  it  is  unfair,  therefore, 
to  speak  of  New  South  Wales  being  a  heavy 
charge  to  the  crown  for  military  protection ; 
the  colonists  are  quite  able  to  provide  their 
own  internal  police,  and  do  not  require  Bri- 
tish soldiers  for  that  purpose.  As  regards 
Victoria  or  Port  Phillip — INIelbourne,  the 
capital,  and  the  harbom-  of  Geelong,  have  not 
a  single  gun  for  their  protection;  Southern 
and  Western  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen's 
Island,  are  also  without  defensive  batteries  or 
militia;  and  no  time  should  be  lost  by  the 
colonists  in  placing  their  territories  in  a  state 
capable,  at  least,  of  some  protection ;  for  it 
is  impossible  to  say,  in  the  present  anomalous 
state  of  Em'ope,  how  long  England,  or  any 
other  comitry,  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace.  For  m3'self,  I  hate  war ;  it  engenders 
every  bad  passion  in  human  nature ;  and  is, 
consequently,  repugnant  to  the  first  principles 
of  Christianity,  while,  in  a  mere  economical 
sense,  it  dissipates  wealth,  destroys  industry, 
and  converts  men  into  mere  machines  for 
the  slaughter  of  each  other;  but  my  own 
limited  experience  in  the  naval  and  military 
serrice  of  the  crown,  has  taught  me  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  an  ett'eetive  national 
defence,  as  being,  under  Providence,  the  best 
security  for  peace.  The  nation  that  would 
preserve  its  independence,  in  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  practical  Christianity,  must 
maintain  a  standing  army  and  a  fleet  afloat ; 
and  this  necessity  mil  continue  until  the  day 
arrive,  when  "  nation  shall  no  longer  rise  up 
against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war 
any  more."  Then,  indeed,  may  we  "  turn 
our  swords  into  pruning-hooks ;"  but,  until 
then,  we  must  keep  them  in  readiness,  though 
the  less  they  are  used  the  better. 

The  number  of  troops  of  the  line  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Port  Phillip,  in  December, 
1848,  was — field-oflScers,  6;  otificers,  42; 
non-eonmiissioned  ofiieers  and  privates, 
908  =  1,040.  The  troops  are  widely  scat- 
tered, viz. — at  Sydney,  and  in  the  forts  in 
Harbour  City,  706;  Fort  Macquarie,  12; 
Goat  Island,  13 ;  Cockatoo  Island,  58 ; 
Paramatta  (15  miles  from  Sydney),  29; 
Blackheath  (66  miles),  48;  Newcastle 
(75  miles),  28;  Moreton  Bay  (450  miles), 
34;  Port  Phillip  (600  miles),  58;  attached 
to  mounted  police,  20.  The  mounted  |)olice 
consists  of  6  ofticcrs;  18  serjcants;  13  cor- 
poj-als;  troopers,  74  mounted;  19  dis- 
mounted =  1 30. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  NEW  SOUTH  WALES,  MONETARY  STATE.  &c. 


For  several  years,  the  expenditure  required 
for  the  niaintcnancc  of  New  South  Wales, 
as  a  penal  settlement,  was  borne  chiefly  by 
the  British  exchequer.  The  coramittee  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  which  sat  in 
1837-38,  on  transportation,  referring  to  the 
cost  of  New  South  AVaies  and  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Island,  as  penal  settlements,  adduce 
the  follomng  statement : — 

"  It  has  been  impossible  for  your  committee  to  ob- 
tain an  accurate  statement  of  the  total  amount  of 
British  funds  expended  on  the  two  penal  colonies  since 
their  foundation,  as  the  accounts  have  hitherto  been 
kept  principally  with  a  view  to  their  examination  and 
audit,  and  not  framed  so  as  to  afford  the  statistical 
information  required.  The  sum  really  expended  on 
account  of  the  penal  colonies,  exceeds  the  subjoined 
estimate,  which,  however,  may  be  considered  suffici- 
ently to  approximate  to  the  true  amount,  to  give  the 
house  an  idea  of  what  has  been  the  cost  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  transportation  : — 

Cost  of  the  transport  of  conWcts  .  .  .  £2,729,790 
Disbursements  for  general,  convict,  andi      .  ^ni  coi 

colonial  services /       '       ' 

Military  expenditure 1,632,302 

Ordnance 29,846 

Total  from  1786  to  31st  March,  1837,    8,483,519 
Deduct  premium  on  Bills,  Coins,  &c.,       507,19.5 

£7,976,324 

"  The  number  of  convicts  trans))ortcd  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  u])  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1836,  were  96,558 ;  their  conveyance  to  those 
colonies  has.  therefore,  cost  about  £28  per  head  on 
the  average  ;  and  the  various  expenses  consequent 
upon  their  residence  and  punishment  there  has  been 
at  least  £54  a  head,  in  all  more  than  £82  a  head, 
how  much  more  it  is  impossible  for  your  committee 
to  ascertain. 

"  The  expense  entailed  upon  this  country  by  the 
penal  colonies,  has  been,  on  the  average  since  their 
commencement,  £156.398  a  year;  but  at  present  the 
annual  expenditure  is  more  than  treble  that  amount, 
and  is  rapidly  increasing  every  year.  That  expendi- 
ture can  now  be  ascertained  with  considerable  accu- 
racy, as  the  commissariat  accounts  have  been  kept  in 
an  improved  form  since  1832.  It  should  be  remarked 
that  the  estimates  for  the  penal  colonies  are  not  voted 
in  one  sum,  but  are  scattered  through  various  portions 
of  the  general  estimates  ;  for  instance,  the  transport 
of  convicts  is  defrayed  out  of  the  na\'y  estimates ; 
the  pay  of  troops,  out  of  the  array  estimates ;  the 
maintenance,  &c.,  out  of  the  miscellaneous  estimates  : 
the  various  dry  stores  required,  out  of  the  ordnance 
estimates,  and  innumerable  sundries  are  paid  out  of 
the  army  extraordinaries. 

"  The  following  was  the  expenditure  of  this  coun- 
try on  account  of  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  in  the  years  1836-37  : — 


New  SouTn  Walks  : — 

Ordinaries  of  the  army  • £46,801 

Commissariat 3,450 

Ordnance 12.014 

Navy 4,(HI 

Extraordinaries  of  the  army 55,625 

Special  disl)ursements  for  convicts   .     .     .  127.949 

Van  Dikmkn's  Land  :^ 

Ordinaries  of  the  army 16,354 

Commissariat 2,059 

Ordnance 11,625 

Navy 615 

Extraordinaries  of  the  army 20,867 

Sjjecial  disbursements  for  convicts  .     .     .  113,083 

Transport  of  cor.victs 73,030 

Total  expenditure  .  .  .  £488,013 
"  In  1836  the  number  of  convicts  in  the  two  colo- 
nies amounted  to  above  60,000,  and  in  that  year  the 
cost  to  this  country  was  little  more  than  £6  :  16».  a 
head ;  in  the  same  year  about  5,475  persons  were 
transported  at  the  expense  of  about  £13  : 6».  a  head. 
In  these  estimates  of  the  expense  of  the  system  of 
transportation,  neither  the  cost  of  the  convict  estab- 
lishment at  Bermuda,  nor  of  the  hulks  at  home,  are 
included." 

It  is  evident,  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, that  without  reference  to  the  moral 
part  of  the  question  of  transportation,  it  is 
the  cheapest  mode  of  disposing  of  our  crimi- 
nals. Including  all  the  hca^y  charges  from 
1787  to  the  close  of  the  war  in  1815,  it 
appears  that  about  100,000  convicts  have 
cost  less  than  £8,000,000,  or  £80  each. 
Taking  the  average  period  of  sentence  at 
ten  years  for  each  prisoner,  this  shews  a 
charge  of  about  £8  a  year  for  each  counct, 
and  during  the  year  1836,  it  was  ouly  .fifi  :  16*. 
Under  the  most  ecouoniical  management, 
a  conrict  costs,  in  the  Milbank  Penitentiary^ 
England,  all  things  included,  £25  a  year; 
four  times  what  he  would  cost  the  state,  if  a 
proper  system  of  penal  colonization  were  car- 
ried into  efl'ect ;  and  the  details  in  this  volume 
prove  the  great  amount  of  moral  reformation 
which  has  taken  place  in  New  South  AVales. 
The  retention,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of 
5,000  condcts  a-year,  would  soon  prove  a 
hea\y  charge  on  the  home  exchequer;  and 
when  the  period  of  their  imprisonment  is 
fulfilled,  what  is  to  become  of  them?  The 
most  humane  and  Christian  policy  is  the 
foundation  of  settlements  like  that  of  New 
South  Wales. 

Revenue. — It  is  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  details  of  the  early  collections  of  revenue 
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in  the  colony.  The  limited  number  of  free 
inhabitants,  the  few  exportable  products 
they  possessed  for  several  years,  and  the 
disinclination  of  the  home  government  to 
press  hea\'ily  on  the  colonists,  prevented  any 
endeavoui'  to  le\'y  a  large  income  for  even 
their  local  government.  The  following  state- 
ment of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  from  182i  to  1848*  is  given 
in  detail  in  a  Parliamentary  paper  of  27th 
August,  1839,  and  subsequently  from  vaiious 
returns.     (It  includes  Port  Phillip)  — 


Year. 

General  Revenue. 

From  Land. 

Total. 

1824 

£49,191 

£279 

£49,471 

1825 

65,733 

5,948 

71,681 

1826 

69,478 

2,742 

72,220 

1827 

75,495 

2,814 

79,309 

1828 

91, .306 

5,437 

96,743 

1829 

99,475 

3.309 

102.784 

1830 

102,743 

1,985 

104.729 

1831 

117,447 

3,617 

121,065 

1832 

122,163 

13.683 

135.847 

1833 

138,469 

26,272 

164,741 

1834 

161,960 

43.482 

205,442 

1835 

184,268 

89,380 

273.648 

1836 

198,129 

132,396 

330,526 

1837 

226,900 

127,866 

354,766 

1838 

220,780 

125,729 

346,509 

1839 

252,996 

172,273 

425,269 

1840 

332,332 

354.060 

686,392 

1841 

370,273 

117,120 

487,393 

1842 

371,937 

63,149 

435,086 

1843 

322,388 

47,742 

370,130 

1844 

274,185 

44,524 

318,709 

1845 

288,788 

69,557 

357,345 

1846 

270,550 

76,271 

346,821 

1847 

275,543 

122,843 

398,386 

1848 

295,566 

105,281 

400,847 

The  general  revenue  included  duties  on 
spirits  imported  or  distilled  in  the  colony ; 
on  tobacco  imported;  five  per  cent.,  ad 
valorem,  on  goods  imported ;  fees,  fines, 
licences,  and  other  miscellaneous  items.  The 
total  sum  collected  dm-ing  the  fourteen  years 
ending  1837,  on  these  branches  of  taxation, 
was  £1,702,762.  Of  this,  the  spirits  im- 
ported yielded  £1,051,624;  spirits  distilled 
in  colony,  £15,364.  Tobacco,  £133,778; 
malt  and  spirit  retail  licences,  £90,770 ; 
five  per  cent,  custom  duties,  £79,535;  fees 
of  public  oflScers,  £74,296 ;  proceeds  of 
sales  of  different  things,  £48,652 ;  tolls, 
ferries,  and  markets,  £40,042 ;  post-office 
collections  (from  1828),  £29,988  ;  wharfage 
dues,  £27,581 ;  auction  duties,  £25,410. 
The  other  items  were  imder  £20,000.  The 
total  income  derived  from  land,  during 
the  same  period,  was  £460,217 ;  of  this, 
£428,936  were  the  proceeds  of  land  sold, 
and  £13,150  quit-rents.  The  amount  of 
land  sold  in  the  first  year  of  the  period,  was 


This 


£279;    in  the  last  year,    £120,427. 
statement  shows  a  heavj-  taxation. 

The  details  of  fixed  revenue  of  New  South 
Wales  (not  including  Port  Phillip)  for  the 
year  1847-48,  are  thus  shown  : — 


Items. 


Duties  : — 

On  spirits  imported       .     . 

Ditto,  distilled  in  colony   . 

Tobacco,  imported    .     ... 

Ad  val.  on  goods  imported 

Tonnage  on  shipping  in  sup- 
port of  water  police 

'\Miarfage 

Dues  : — 

Entrance   and   clearance    of 
vessels     

Light  house 

Harbour 

Post  office  collections       .     .     . 

Auction  duty 

Licences  : — 

Auctioneers' 

Retail  spirits,  &c.     .... 

Night  and  day  billiard  tables 

Distillers'  and  rectifiers  '  .     . 

Hawkers'  and  pedlars'  .  . 
Rent  of  tolls  and  ferries  .  .  . 
Assessment    on   live  stock 

yond  Settled  Districts* 
Fees  in  public  offices   .     .     . 
Fines  of  courts  of  justice,  &c- 

Incidental 

Ditto 

Territokial  or  Crown  :— 

Sale  of  crown  lands,  and  townl 
allotments,  iS:c.      ...     J 

Quit  Rents 

Redemption  of  ditto     .     .     . 

Licencesfor  depasturing  stock  i 
u-ithin  Settled  Districts  .     j 

Ditto  bei/ond  ditto    .... 

To  cut  timber  on  crown  lands 

Rent  of  quarries       .... 

Rent  of    government  build-1 
ings  and  premises      .     .     J 

Collections    for   church   and-i 
school  estates  .     .     .     .     j 

Other  territorial  sources    . 
Special  receipts  and  surcharges. 


be- 


Total  revenue  and  receipts    264,820     267,449 


1847. 


£58,715 
14,091 
38,915 
26,956 

627 

1,339 


696 

709 

681 

14,103 

4,834 

433 

20,615 

2,110 

75 

241 

5,331 

1,127 

9,631 

1,510 

4,921 

751 


8,129 

824 
13,914 

2,836 

23,821 

218 

5 

91 

4,682 

249 
1.640 


1848. 


£63,851 

9,231 

36,089 

18,985 

695 

1,165 

807 

890 

742 

14,458 

3,249 

587 

22,999 

2,440 

75 

264 

3,972 

14,095 

9,730 
2,505 
2,681 
4,176 

7,036 

4,277 
147 

1,166 

26,490 

344 

10 

140 

4,116 

35 
2 


The  territorial  revenue  for  1848,  in  the 
colony,  including  New  South  Wales  and 
Port'PbiUip,  was  £103,284;  and  the  total 
revenue  and  receipts  for  the  same  year,  of 
the  territorial  and  general  taxation  and 
assessments,  &c.,  was  £401,850. 

•  77ie  assessmejit  on  stock  depastured  on  crown 
lands,  beyond  the  settled  districts  of  New  Soutn 
"Wales  :  annually  was — every  horse,  3d. ;  head  of 
horned  cattle,  l',d.;  each  sheep,  'rf.  Pending  the 
issue  of  licenses,  under  her  Majesty's  order  in  council 
of  9th  March,  1847,  £10  for  4,000  sheep  and  forty 
head  of  cattle,  and  a  proportionate  increase  for  larger 
numbers.  (See  next  page  for  other  sources  of  revenue.) 
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Tlic  expenditure  in  detail  of  New   South 
Wales  alone,  exclusive  of  Port  Phillip,  was — 


Items. 

1847. 

1S48. 

Civil  :— 

Governor  and  establishment  . 

£5,5(51 

£5,645 

Executive  Council    .... 

488 

582 

Legislative  Council  .... 

3,327 

2,657 

Col.  Secretary's  department  . 

6,098 

6,534 

Registrar-General's       „ 

970 

1,007 

Col.  Treasurer's             „ 

3,633 

-3,814 

Auditor-General's          „ 

2,802 

2,999 

Customs'                         „ 

11,066 

10,747 

Chief  Ins.  of  Distilleries,, 

1,525 

1,605 

Post  Office 

12,194 

14,707 

Post  Master's                 „ 

3,212 

4,369 

Col.  Architect's              „ 

1,309 

1,269 

Col.  Storekeeper's          „ 

859 

1,120 

Botanic  Garden              „ 

528 

891 

Government  Printer's   „ 

1,546 

2,002 

Total 

55,123 

35,593 

Judicial  :— 

Supreme  Court   department  . 

8,729 

8,995 

Crown  Law  OtBccrs'     „ 

3,520 

3,243 

Insolvent  Estates           „ 

444 

506 

Courts  of  Qr.  Sessions  „ 

2,193 

2,223 

„        of  Requests       ,, 

2,096 

2,270 

Sheriffs'                          „ 

2,788 

2,829 

Coroners'                        „ 

1,706 

1,997 

Total 

21,480 

22,067 

Police*  :— 

Sydney  City  police   .... 

7,769 

7,464 

„       Water  „            ... 

1,182 

1,432 

Within  settled  Districts     .     . 

21,387 

21,229 

Bevond  the  settled  Districts  . 

5,067 

8,365 

Mounted  police 

10,942 

9,177 

Border         „        

1,376 

— 

Native         

— 

227 

Total 

47,725 

47,897 

Gaols  : — 

Sydney  

£3,180 

£3,466 

Country  districts 

4,336 

4,246 

Total 

7,516 

7,713 

Medical  :— 

Health  Officer  and  Med.  Board 

326 

325 

Lunatic  Asylum 

3,044 

3,794 

Total 

3,370 

4,119 

Clergy  and  Chukches  : — 

Ch.  of  England  established    . 

14,401 

14.114 

Ditto  building  churches,  &c. . 

3,411 

3,015 

Presbvterian  established   .     . 

2,101 

2,127 

Ditto  building  churches     .     . 

182 

400 

Weslevan  established    .     .     . 

800 

662 

Roman  Catholic  established  . 

5,536 

5,780 

Ditto  building  chapels .     .     . 

1,812 

3,088 

Total 

28,244 

29.188 

Items. 


*  Tbcre  iirc  3'2  police  districts  in  New  South  Wales. 
The  police  .lie  in  number  361.  The  average  expense  for  tills 
protection,  to  each  inliabitant,  is  under  4s.  per  head. 


Schools  : — 

Protestant  Male  Orphan    . 
„  Female  Orphan 

Church  of  England  Public 
Presbyterian  „ 

Wesleyan  „ 

f  Institution  for  Des-> 
R.  Cath.]     titute  Children     / 

(Public  Schools  .  . 
Denominational  School  Board 
National  „        „     . 


Total 


Miscellaneous. 

Pensions  paid  in  the  colony 
Public  Institutions : — 

Support  and   medical   treat-i 

ment  of  free  paupers     .      / 

In  aid  of  Sydney  Dispensary. 

Hospital,  Paramatta     .     .     . 

„         Windsor       .     .     . 

,,         Goulboum    .     .     . 

„         Bathurst       .     .     . 

„         Maitland       .     .     . 

Mechanics'  School  of  Arts    . 

Colonial  Museum     .... 

Vaccination 

Public  buildings  and  works  .     . 

Witnesses  Supreme  Court     .     . 

„         Quarter  Sessions  .     . 

Travelling  expenses,  judges,  &c. 

Advances  to  Col.  Agent  General 

„  towards  new  Mil.  Barracks  . 

„  on  account  Gov.  New  Zealand 

„  South  Australia     .... 

„  Van  Diemen's  Island  .     .     . 

„  ^ladras 

Revenue  and  receipts  returned  . 
All  other  disbursements   .     .     . 


Total 


Arrears  of  previous  years 


Gross  total,  Sydnev  district  .    244,541     252.638 


Ihl7. 


1,471 
1,268 
4,032 
1,921 
649 

1,168 

1,846 


12,258 


576 


IMS. 


1,489 
l,6f»3 
3,991 
1,7.36 
570 

1,264 

1,784 

137 

4 


12,582 


593 


648 

903 

627 

763 

— 

37 

141 

174 

208 

198 

139 

69 

188 

234 

200 

200 

300 

300 

75 

100 

31,781 

33,755 

1,806 

2,210 

903 

1,213 

850 

802 

16,085 

17,886 

8,250 

— 

153 

2,304 

— 

299 



50 

— 

36 

3,282 

3,723 

2,352 

2,347 

68,473 

68,196 

349 

917 

Licences. — Annual :  auctioneers,  for  all 
the  colony,  £15;  for  a  police  district,  only 
£2 ;  publicans,  general,  .£30 ;  wine  and 
beer  only,  £10;  billiard  table,  £10;  to 
keep  open  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  £10; 
packet  licence,  for  wines,  &c.,  £2 ;  confec- 
tioners, for  ginger  and  spruce  beer,  £1 , 
distilling,  £50 ;  rcetifS-ing  and  compounding, 
£25  ;  hawkers  and  pedlars,  £1 ;  stage  car- 
riage, 5.?. ;  carters,  2s.  6rf. ;  porters  and 
boatmen,  5*\  each. 

To  cut  timber  on  vacant  crown  lands, 
annually,  £2,  except  cedar,  which  is  £4-. 

The  tolls  aud  ferries  in  the  colony  are 
numerous,  and  the  rates  le^^ed  about  the 
same  as  in  England.  The  rate  of  customs 
duties  is  stated  under  Coinmirce.  There  is 
an  extensive  list  of  fees,  which  are  exacted  in 
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the  different  public  offices  in  the  colony, 
civil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  carried  to  the 
credit  of  the  public  revenue. 

Auction  duty. — Ten  shillings  on  every  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  of  the  purchase-money. 

Postage  of  letters. — Weighing  less  than 
half-an-ounce,  not  exceeding  fifteen  miles, 
4rf. ;  twenty,  ad. ;  thirty,  Qd. ;  fifty,  7d. ; 
eighty,  8d. ;  one  hundred  and  twenty,  9d. ; 
one  hundred  and  seventy,  lOd. ;  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty,  lie?.;  three  hundred.  Is.; 
for  every  hundred  miles  above  three  hun- 
dred. Id.  By  sea,  from  one  part  to  another 
of  the  colony,  -id.  ;  colonial  newspapers, 
within  the  colony,  for  seven  days,  trans- 
mitted once  as  a  single  letter.  Ship  letters, 
for  receipt  or  despatch,  in  addition  to  inland 
postage,  3rf.,  Gd.,  9d.,  or  Is.,  quadi-uplc. 


Total— in 

1847. 

1848. 

Expenses 

Revenue  and  receipts    .     . 

£558,891 
534,594 

£583,088 
551,246 

The  commissariat  department  in  N.S.W. 

Paid  for  Military  service  in  1848     ....  £45,326 

„       Ordnance  ditto       ....     10,783 


Total  military  service      .     .  £70,716 


Convict  service 14,651 


Not  connected  with  the  colony : — 

Army,  pensions,  &c £8,608 

Commissariat,  pay  and  pension    ....  625 

Navy 10,224 

Van  Diemen's  Island 32.506 

New  Zealand 83,776 

North  Australia 2,490 

East  India  Company,  advances  to     .     .     .  142 

Excise 9 

Irish  government,  police,  pensions   ...  Ill 


Total,  not  connected  with  the  colony.  £138,491 
The   expenses  on    account  of  4,015  con- 
victs in  New  South  Wales,  defrayed  fi'om  the 
military  chest,  was  £14,651. 

In  September,  1849,  the  governor  of  New 
South  Wales  had  remitted  to  the  lords  of 
her  Majesty's  treasury  ,£180,000,  to  pay  the 
passage  of  emigrants  from  the  United  King- 
dom during  the  year  1847-8.  Of  this  sum, 
£100,000  was  authorized  to  be  raised  in  the 
colony,  by  the  issue  of  debentures,  secured 
on  the  territorial  revenue  of  the  colony.  The 
debentiu'es  were  issued  in  sums  of  £100  each, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  3jd.  per  diem, 
or  £4  18«.  lOjrf.  per  cent,  per  annum.  They 
would  be  received  as  cash  in  payment  for 
crown  lands,  but  otherwise  be  redeemable  at 
par  within  three  years,  at  the  option  of  the 
government,  or  within  five  years,  at  the 
option  of  the  holder  of  a  debenture. 


The  sums  paid  fi'om  the  colonial  treasurj' 
of  New  South  Wales  on  accoimt  of  immi- 
gration and  quarantine,  fi-om  1832  to  1847, 
have  been  very  large  : — 


— 

1832—47. 

1848. 

Total. 

Iminigrants  brought  into"! 

the  colony  .  .  .  .  / 
Passages    o'f     clergymen  ,T 

missionaries,  and  others^ 
Superintendence,  mainte-^ 

nance,  lodging,  &c.,after  '■ 

arrival  in  colony  .  .  J 
Quarantine 

£974,970 
11,760 

35,746 
23,068 

£10.5,026 

4,U.5 
793 

£1,079,996 
11,760 

39,89i 
23,861 

Total     .... 

1,045,.544 

109,965 

1,1.35,.510 

This  statement  does  not  include  the  sum 
of  £25,684,  paid  as  intei'est  on  land  and 
immigration  debentiu'cs,  issued  to  the  extent 
of  £149,700,  of  which  the  whole  has  been 
paid  off. 

B.\nkixCt. — Monetary  system. —  Previous 
to  1817,  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
colony  consisted  principally  of  the  private 
notes  of  merchants,  traders,  shopkeepers, 
and  publicans,  the  amount  being  sometimes 
so  low  as  sixpence.  To  remedy  the  evils 
attendant  on  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
bank  of  New  South  Wales  was,  in  1817, 
incorporated  by  a  charter  under  the  seal  of 
the  colony,  with  a  capital  stock  of  £20,000 
sterling,  raised  in  shares  of  £100  each. 
The  amount  of  shares  subscribed  was 
£12,600,  and  notes  were  issued  by  the  bank 
for  2s.  6d.,  5s.,  10s.,  £1,  and  £5.  In  the 
first  year  of  its  incorporation,  the  bills  dis- 
counted bv  the  bank  amounted  to  only 
£12,193;  'in  1818  they  rose  to  £81,672*; 
in  1819  to  £107,256;  demonstrating  the 
necessity  that  had  existed  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  the  advantage  and  convenience 
that  was  found  to  result  from  it.  Interest 
was  not  uncommon  at  the  rate  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  dividends  declared 
in  1818  were  at  the  rate  of  twelve  per  cent. ; 
for  1819,  twenty-one  per  cent. ;  for  1820 
and  1821,  twelve  per  cent. ;  and  for  1822, 
fifteen  per  cent.  The  charter  was  granted 
for  seven  years,  which  was  of  course  re- 
newed. Each  shareholder  was  responsible 
for  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
bank,  thus  giring  greater  stability  to  the 
institution,  and  securing  a  more  careful 
management  of  its  transactions.  The  bank 
seldom  advances  money  upon  real  securities 
of  any  description,  nor  does  it  grant  cash 
credit's,  or  allow  any  interest  upon  current 
accounts,  or  permanent  lodgments  of  cash. 
The  capital  of  the  bank  of  New  SouJi 
Wales  was  originally  about  .£150,000,  di- 
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vided  into  1,500  shares  of  .£100  each, 
and  the  amount  of  capital  paid  up  about 
i;;55,00().  The  affairs  of  the  institution 
arc  nianap;cd  by  a  president  and  eleven 
directors,  elected  by  the  sharclioldcrs.  Every 
£50  paid  up  n;ives  a  vote.  In  cxamininf? 
tlic  proceedings  of  the  bank  in  183(5,  I 
noticed  a  remarkable  fact,  namely — that  the 
establishment  has  never  sustained  any  actual 
losses  through  the  non-payment  of  the 
paper  which  it  has  discounted.  Whether 
it  has  since  sustained  any  losses,  I  am 
unable  to  say.  Up  to  the  year  1824',  the 
bank  discounted  at  the  rate  of  eiglit  per 
cent.,  after  which  the  rate  of  discount  was 
increased  to  ten  per  cent.  The  colonial 
government  pays  and  receives  in  specie  only; 
and  in  consequence  of  its  receipts,  from  the 
customs,  duties,  sales,  and  leases  of  land, 
and  other  sources  of  revenue,  having  con- 
siderably exceeded  the  amount  of  its  dis- 
bursements, it  has  frequently  withdrawn 
from  circulation  nearly  all  the  specie  in  the 
colony.  In  consequence  of  this,  and  the 
remittances  occasionally  made  of  specie  to 
Canton  and  other  places,  with  which  a  trade 
is  carried  on  by  the  colonists,  the  bank  of 
New  South  Wales,  though  far  more  than 
solvent,  has  more  than  once  been  under 
the  necessity  of  suspending  the  payment  of 
specie  on  demand.  It  is  a  fact,  highly  cre- 
ditable to  the  bank  and  to  the  colonists  in 
general,  that  when,  owing  to  the  severe 
drought  dui-ing  the  panic  which  occurred  in 
1826,  and  which  continued  for  three  years 
with  little  intermission,  there  were  bills  to 
the  amount  of  £18,000  over-due  to  the 
bank,  while  the  whole  capital  did  not,  at 
that  time,  exceed  £22,000.  The  confidence 
of  the  public  was  so  great,  that,  by  prudent 
management,  not  a  sixpence  of  the  over-due 
bills  was  lost,  and  the  bank  continued  to 
pay  a  di\'idend  all  the  time  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  per  cent.  The  reliance  of  the 
colonists  on  the  stability  and  integrity  of  the 
estabhsbment  was  so  entire,  that  instead  of 
any  run  being  occasioned  on  the  bank,  the 
inhabitants,  on  the  contrary,  with  one  accord, 
poured  into  its  coffers  all  the  specie  they 
could  collect,  and,  by  refraining  from  de- 
manding it  as  much  as  possible,  soon  enabled 
the  directors  to  resume  cash  payments.  The 
bank  issues  notes  from  £1  to  £20  and  up- 
wards. The  capital  at  present  paid  up  is 
about  £125,000. 

In  1836,  a  second  bank  was  established 
at  Sydnev,  termed  the  Bank  of  Australia, 
with  a  capital  of  £220,000.     The  Bank  of 


New  South  Wales  was  established,  and  largely 
supported  by  the  cmancipi.stH ;  and  the  Baiik 
of  Au.itralia  by  those  colonist*  who  arrived 
free  in  the  country,  and  who  acquired  tiic 
title  of  exclusionists.  For  some  years  this 
new  institution  was  highly  prosperous,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  a  powerful  rival  to  the  other 
establishment.  The  yearly  dividend  varied 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  and  twenty  per  cent. ; 
but,  in  the  disastrous  period  of  1812-3,  the 
Bank  of  Australia  became  deeply  involved, 
and  largely  indebted  to  the  metropolitan 
Bank  of  Australasia :  it  has,  consequently, 
become  necessary,  together  with  the  Sydney 
Bank,  to  wind  up  affairs. 

In  !May,  1835,  a  London  company  was 
incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  called  the 
Bank  of  Australasia,  with  a  large  capital, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  banks  of 
issue  and  deposit  in  New  South  Wales,  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  and  other  settlements  in 
Australasia.  One-half  of  the  company's 
then  capital  (£200,000)  was  required  to  be 
paid  up  before  the  commencement  of  busi- 
ness, and  the  entire  capital  \rithin  two  years. 
The  stock  was  divided  into  5,000  shares 
of  £40  each  (500  of  which  were  resen-ed 
for  allotment  in  the  colonies),  to  be  paid  up 
as  follows : — £10  per  share  at  the  time  of 
subscribing ;  £~  at  three  months  from  that 
date ;  £6  at  six  months ;  £3  at  nine  months; 
£4  at  twelve  months ;  £5  at  fifteen  months ; 
and  £5  at  eighteen  months.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  company's  affairs  is  vested  in 
the  London  board  of  directors,  appointed  by 
the  proprietors ;  and  the  banks  in  the  colo- 
nies are  conducted  by  local  directors,  and 
other  persons  duly  qualified,  appointed  by 
the  London  directors.  The  paid  up  capital 
of  this  bank  is  now  £900,000.  Its  manager 
in  New  South  Wales  unfortunately  allowed 
the  Bank  of  Australia  to  become  largely 
indebted  to  its  Sydney  branch,  and,  for 
some  time,  no  dividend  has  been  declared. 
The  verdict  of  the  courts  of  law  in  England 
has  established  the  vahdity  of  its  claims  on 
the  Bank  of  Australia.  The  prosperity  of 
the  colony  is  re\'i\'ing ;  and  it  is  probable 
the  shareholders  will  soon  be  in  the  period- 
ical receipt  of  a  fair  diWdcnd.  This  estab- 
lishment has  branches  in  New  South  Wales, 
Port  Phillip,  South  Australia,  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Island. 

TTie  Union  Bank  of  Australia  was  estab- 
lished in  London  in  1837,  with  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000.  The  institution  was  at  once  so 
favourably  viewed,  that  the  whole  of  its 
shares  were  taken  as  soon  as  issued,  without 
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